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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1936 

2n<l. Disquieting nows oame from North India towns of flood-haroo due to many 
rivers over-flowing their banks. 

3rd. The activities of the European Assaciation in respect of the new constitutional 
retorras, were reviewed by the chairman of the Sind branch of the Association 
at Karachi. 

4ib. nitidus in the districts of Bengal warmly supported the move to have the 
Communal Award adjusted In their favour. 

The need for persistent propaganda in favour of Islamlo principles was stressed 
at the opening of a Moslem conferenco in Kumbakonam. 

Sth. The Bengal Presidency Moslem League held a meeting in Calcutta where reso¬ 
lutions were carried with a view to acnieve solidarity at the election. 

6th. Terrorist activity in the Ohlttamng district caused the authorities grave anxiety 
accordlog to statements made by District ofBoials when they addressed a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the local Anti-Terrorist Organisation at Chittagong. 
The authorities had received information, it was stated, that a new terrorist 
parly was at the moment being formed and the collection of arms for their 
purpose was being actively made. Several released detenus, it was further alleged, 
were held to bo responsible for attempts to organize the movement in certain 
areas In the district and they and others had been busily engaged in secret 
recruitment to the now party. A distributing factor had been these malcontents' 
attempt to recruit boys to the terrorist ranks ; and an appeal for greater vigilance 
on the part of parents and guardians was made. 

Bth. The new Howrah Bridge Commissioners aooepted the tender ofiMessrs. Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Company (London), for the construction of the new 
Howrah Bridge in accordance with the design prepared by their consulting 
engineers, Messrs. Rendell, Palmer and Trlrton. The Cleveland Bridge and 
Engineering Company were prepared, if they could make resonable contracts, to 
use steel manufactured and fabricated in India. So, stated the Commissioners, they 
had been able to take advantage of the low rates tendered by this Company 
without affecting Indian Industry. 

The death occurred at Lahore of Sir FazI-i-HuBSln, the prominent Punjab Moslem 
leader. 

10th. Disolplinary action was taken by the 0. F. Congress against certain of their 
members for an alleged breach of Congress creed. 

11th. In opening the “Anderson Khal” at Brahmanbarla H. E. the Governor re¬ 
ferred to Bengal’s latent wealth and deplored the ‘tragio wastage” caused by 
misconceived patriotism. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Oommeroe endorsed the general terms of the 
Indian Companies Amendment Bill, 1936, but suggested certain changes. 

12th. The Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Caloutta, addressed a 
letter to the Government of India In regard to the employment of Dufferin cadets. 

Strong condemnation of the Commnnal Award was expressed at a meeting of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta. 
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13th. Many problema, including the oorning oloctlons and the Sarda Act, were disous- 
aod at a meeting of the Calcutta Oonstituanoy of the All-India Women’s Oonferenoe. 

The Executive Oounoil of the Bengal United Moslem Party Invited Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah to visit Calcutta in oonneccion with the coming oleotions. 

The danger of acute rivalry between rail and road transport in India was em¬ 
phasised by His Excellonoy the Viceroy when he opened tne Transport Advisory 
Council session in Simla. His Excellency pointed out the tendency of certain 
commodities, capable of bearing higher charges, to gravitate away from the rail¬ 
way and towards the motor lorry, might force the railways, in an attempt to 
maintain solvency, to recast the rate system, to the detriment of those classes 
of traftlo least ablo to carry any iuoroased cliarge for transportatiou. Such a 

f irooess, Lord Linlithgow added, would in a vary short time lead to a serious dis- 
ooation of the whole commercial structure, while upon agriculture the effects 
would be most damaging and as regards certain typos of produce it would pro¬ 
bably be lethal. 

14 th. The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha issued a statement calling on Hindus in 
the province to taka stock of the political situation and to dovise measures to 
safeguard their future position under the Reforms. 

IStb. A crowded meeting of Hindus held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, to support 
the memorial, recently sent by Hindus of the province to the Secretary of State for 
India, urmng the holding in abeyance or modification of the Communal Award in 
Bengal. Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore prosidod. Most of the speakers attacked the 
Communal Award as a measure deliberately designed to punish the Hindus, and 
made it clear that their fight was not against the Mohammedans but against the 
British Government. 

16tli. The development of agricultural research schomos was referred to by the 
Viceroy when he addressedT the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research at Simla. 

An attempt on the life of His Majesty King Edward occurred when the King 
was riding at the head of his troops in procession from Hyde Park after presenting 
Colours to six battalions of the Foot Guards. The King had just passed the Arch 
at the top of Constitution Hill when a man threw a missile at him which 
turned out to be a revolver, struck the flank of the King’s charger, which kicked 
it. The King looked round, and unperturbed, continued to ride slowly ahead. 

I8U1. The attitude of subjects of Indian States was defined at the Indian States’ 
People’s Oonferenoe at Karachi. 

Opening the Agarwal Mahasabha Session in Calcutta, Mr. D. P. Khaitan deplored 
the “sinister doctrine of provincialism” that was creeping into Indian commercial, 
social and political life. 

The Advisory Board of the Imperial Oounoil of Agricultural Research formula¬ 
ted plans to give an impetus to the breeding of bettor cattle in India. 

19tli. “A striking address was dollverod Sir Oowasjee Jahangir at the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Liberal Conference in which be roltoratod that his pai'ty’s objective was 
Dominion Status for India. 

The attitude of the Socialists towards the Congress was explained at the Sind 
Socialist Conference, held at Karachi, and attended by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

The Punjab Nationllst Congress Party decided to oppose the Communal Award 
and to submit a memorial to the Secretary of State for India demanding its repeal. 

25th. Resolutions protesting against the agitation by a section of Hindus against the 
Communal Award were passed at a meeting of tho Executive Committee of the 
Central National Mohammedan Association. 

29ih. Sir John Anderson attended a police parade at Dacca and after presenting 
awards lor meritorious services made an Important pronouncement on the daooity 
menace in the Province. 
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31*t. Pandit Nuhru objoctod at a l{a\va]|iiiidi niaating to tbo greater piomineuoa 
given to a “Ked" flag iu eomparison witli the Congress flag. 

Tho importance of the Co-oporativo movoinont in improving rural conditions was 
stressod bj tlio lion. Nawab Sir Iv. U. il. Earoqui iu opuning the Dacca Divisional 
Co-operative Confcrouce, 


AUGUST 1936 


13th. In his prosidontial address at tho All-India Students’ Conforonco at Lucknow, 
Mr. M. A. Jiniiali warned btndents against indulging in aggressive politics. 

ISth. Bengal Hindus hold a C'outeieueo in Calcutta to review their position undor 
the new Constitution. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed a meeting of IJ. I*, .\lo.sloras on the aims of tho Moslem 
League aul the need of cornraunal and inter-communal unity. 

16th. Tho Communal Award was condoraued at a meeting of Bengal Hindus iu 
Calcutta. 

18th. The aim of the Moslems was to attain solidarity, said |Mr. Jinnah, addressing 
Moslem studeuts iu C.ilcutta. 

19th. Mr. Jinuah explained tho aims of the Moslem League Parliamentary Board to 
a gatherin' of students iu Calcutta. 

20th, An appeal to Moslems of Bengal to rally round tho banner of the All-India 
Moslem League was made by Mr. M. A. .Jinuah in Calcutta. 

21«t. Presiding over the annual meeting of the Provincial Council of the Boy Scouts 
Association, Elis Excellency the Ooveruor said ho was pleased with the progress 
of tho movement in the provinee. 

22nd, The All-India Congress Committee voted against a decision on oHice accep¬ 
tance being taken at the Pai/pur session in December. 

23rd. A resohiti(<n demanding that Hindi should bo the ofiaoial language of tho 
Congress was lost on tlio concluding day of A. 1. C. C., meeting in Bombay. 

26th. Tho oraplete unity achieved by Bengal Moslems as tho re.snlt of the agree¬ 
ment arrited at by them w.is emphasised by Mr. M. A. Jinnah iu an interview iu 
Calcutta. 

28th. The necessity of co-<ji)eiulion -in ri*speet of agriciiUural dovolopmont was 
stressed by tlie Vieuroy wben ho .aibJrossed tho opening meeting of tho Oovern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Itosearoh at Simla. 

Addressing a meeting of tho [iidiau Cliaraher of Coramerce in Calontta Mr. B. 
M. Birla referred to tho uoed of a favourable trade balaneo of India. 

Recital of tbo praise of the rrophet’s companions, called Madho Sahaba led to 79 
arrests at Lucknow. The public recitation of the praisos of the first three “Khalifa’s” 
or other companions of tho Prophet of Islam (known as Madhe Sahaba) was 
rosontod by tlie Shiahs who regard the first three “Khalifas” as usurpers. 
Eor the fourth conseeiitivo b’ridny Suniii Moslems defied the bail on public 
recital and courted arrest iu batclie.s after iirayers. The heudquartor.s of the 
agitation, which had boon joiiied by tho Alirar “Red Shirts” was Tillu Mosque. 
Apprehending trouble, the District Magistr.ite promulgated eurfe\y order on 
Thursday night, banning processions and assorablies of more than five persons. 
Three Ahrar leaders were arrested for Joliauce of those orders. 

1(b) 
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29th. Himalayas was climbod for the first time to-dav. The conquerors of the 
liifihost peak in the British Empire (25,000 foot) wore tbo joint British-Americaii 
Expedition, led by Professor Graham-lirown of Cardiff University, Other mem- 
hers included Messrs. N. O'Deli of tho 1924 Everest Espodition, and H. W. Til- 
man of tho 1935 Eyoi'ost Eooonnaissaiice Expedition. t)f the rest of tho party, 
there or four Americans took part in a maguifieont expedition to tho Minava 
Oongkar Massif in Western China six years ago. 


SEPTEMBER 1936 

lit. A Press Note issued in eonnoxion with the Boiigal Uovornmout’s plans for finan¬ 
cially aiding ex-doteuus to start small factories in liongal. 

The Congress Nationalist Party’s Working Comraittoo, jiassed a resolution on the 
Congress manifesto, expressing its salisfaidioii in tho ehango of tho Oongress atti¬ 
tude towards tho Communal Award from one of neutrality to one of rejection. 
The resolution “regrets that the Congress manifesto has not given assurance to tho 
public that Congress representatives will work for tho rojeotion of tho Award in 
and outside the legislatures ; considers it extremely unfortunate that tho Congress 
banned the agitation against tho Award ; erapha.si<ci)s tho necessity of a ceaseless 
and sustained agitation against the Award ; and regards the Award as the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of Indian nationalism and its o.xistcnce in tho body politic 
as pernicious poison,” 

3rd. A long statement was made by tho President in the Assembly over tho walk¬ 
out incident. 

4th. The Leader of the Congress Party made a statomont on the recent walk-out in¬ 
cident in the Assembly. 

6tb. The construction of the Howrah bridge, the contract for which had boon given 
by tho Bridge Commissioners and tho Bengal Government to the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company of Darlington (Englniid), and not to tho Indian Combine 
“which quoted a lower tender,” was tho subjeot of iuterpollatious in tho Assembly 
by Mr. b. Satyumurti aud others. 

11th. After nearly thrao and a half days’ debate tbo Assembly approved witliout 
dissent the motion that tho Companies Bill, as amended in Select Committee, be 
taken into consideration. 

12th. Heavy Hoods in tlio United Provinoos and Bihar was responsible not 
only for tho disorgauizatiou of train tralfio but ul.so for a immbor of deatlis. 
Owing to broaches in many places, .some of tbo East Indian Railway trains arrived 
at Howrah Station several liours late. The down Delhi-Kalka mail was delayed by 
over Iliac liours aud the down Bombay mail by six liours. Prom Ranchi came tho 
news of the death, by drowning, of the Rev. O. C. Olossop, a missionary. While 
crossing a stream tlio ferry boat in wliiob he was one of tho passengers overturned 
and was swept away. A communique issued by tho U. P. Govurnraent stated that 
37 lives bad been lost in the Hoods in tho Pindarpar patties of the Garhwal district 
and 80 heads of cattle drowned. Tho damage to uroporty was estimated at Hs. 10,000. 
Tho flood situation in Bihar was grave, tho level of tho Damodar river having risen 
alarmingly. 

13th. Lucknow oxporionood torrential rain as tho result of which over 100 houses 
collapsed m tho city. Nine persons wore roportod to have been killed and a num¬ 
ber injured by falling debris. 

14th, The flood situation at Patna in Bihar caused gra^o anxiety as the embankment 
soiitli of the city was broacliod. Tlio embankment gave way at seven o’clock 
resulting iu a 20-foot broach. Tho water surged into the electric power station and 
for an hour, from uino o’clouk, the city was plunged iu daikness. Owing to iu- 
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cessant rain for two days lioavy landsli[)S occurrod at several places between 
Cliubhait and Sukiia in Northern Hengal and all traffio between Darjeeling and 
Blliguri was suspended for some hours. 


18th. Throo thousand and 500 houses collapsed and 10,000 were under water, from 
wai.st-deep to a man’s heiglit, in tho Patna City sub-division area alone, botli rural 
and urban. The majority of tha bouses which collapsed wore kutcha. Bixty 
raohallas of tho city and 66 villages of tho sub-division were badly affected. 
Several houses also collapsed in Bandalpiir, Lolianipur, Pirthipur and Dariapur in 
tho western jiart of tho town. 

19th. A review of tho work of the Moslem League since tho constitution of its 
Central Parliamentary Doard was inado by Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the prosidont, at a 
mooting of tho Board hold at Bimbi. Barring a “rift in the Into” rei^ently created 
in Bengal, Mr. ,linn,ah said, everyono wlio counted in the public lifo of tliat pro¬ 
vince w.'is loprescntcd on ttio Board. Mr. Jinnah had no doubt tliat tho Board 
there would function better than in any other province with the spread of tha 
Loaguo’s activities. Tho only provinces whore no appreoiablo progre.ss h.:id bean 
made wero tho Frontier, Sind, Bihar and Orissa. In Bombay the Board was in 
full vigour, in Madras a strong Board had been formed as afso in Assam. In tho 
Punjab progress was not so satisf.actory as desired, but the situation seemed to ho 
hopeful. In tbs U. P., tlio support and political consciousness buhind tho 
League wore more solid than in any other province. 

Sir Cluinilul 1). Mehta, Sheriff of Bombay, gave a dinner in honour of tho South 
African dobgatiun wliicli arrived in Bombay on a “goodwill” tour of India, Sir 
Chuuilal, on bclialf of tlio citizens of Bombay, accorded a warm wolcom 0 _ to the 
members and tlie ladies accempanviug the delegation. In the course of his speech 
Sir Chnnilal expressed tho liopo that tiioy would carry back to South Africa tho 
most plea.saiit and prolitable memories of' their stay in India, and that their good¬ 
will towards, tho country would find its happiest expression in a gostnre of good¬ 
will toward,' Indians in this country who could justly claim to bo true children 
of African soul. 


20th, The Indian Merchants’ Chamher, Bombay addressed tho Government of India 
on the subject of an Indo-Britisli trado ngreoment, 

2lit. Tho ViC'Sroy sont a message of welcome to tho South African Goodwill Dele¬ 
gation whicli was on a tour of India. 

Ilis Excellency tho Viisoroy roferrod to tho coming constitutional changes in 
India when he addressed both tho Houses of tho Legislatnro in Birala. 

22nd. A remark by a Bengal member caused an uproar in tlio Congress benches in 
tlio Assembly. 

Tho Council of State passed a rosolution that India should withdraw from tho 
League of Nation.s. 


27th. An attempt was m.ade this wcidc-ond to give Moslem candidates and votors iu 
tho coming elections some sort of autlioritativo guidauca on party programmes in 
general and tlio Congress manifesto iu particular. 

28th. A Moslem dedegatiou .snhmitled an appeal to tho Viceroy urging a ievi.sion 
of “repressive” British policy iu Palestine. 

The Assam Council passed Iho Assam Municipal tAmeudmont) Bill, 1935, and 
Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill. 


30th. Sir Miiliammad Ilahihullah, on tho uvo of his retiremont from tho Dowanship 
of Travaucore, spoke of tlio now responsibilities facing Indian States in tha 
“momentous changes” soon to take place in India. 
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2nd. Fifty-six Beugal detenus wore released on the uorafdetion of their training for 
a business career and expected to join their factories next month. 

3rd. Charges wore framed by a Special Tribunal at Alipore against 28 men and a 
woman who were being tried for alleged cons|iiiiicy to wage war against the 
King-Emperor. 

The Assam Legislative Council passed the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
and the Assam Stamps (Amendment) Bill after which His Excellency Sir Michael 
Keane prorogued the Council. 

5th. The President of the As.sorably placed a baa on a Calcutta news-paper and its 
representative in the Assembly. 

Europeans in Bengal took steps to select suitable men to represent them in the 
new legislatures and equip them with all necessary information. 

7lh. Opposite views on the offico acceptance issue were expressed by Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Mr, S. Satyamurti in Madras. 

Negotiations completed between the Cleveland Engineering Company and the 
Braithwaito, Burn and .Te.ssop Constniction (Company', by which the latter would 
become sub-contractors for the now Howrah bridge. 

A reference to enhanced risks .arising out of the unsatisfactory methods of coal 
mining was made by the Industries Member in the Assembly. 

8th. Bardar V. Patel and Pundit Nehru appealed to Congrossmou for funds tor the 
party’s election campaign. 

Allegations against the Bengal Government wore made and refused in the 
Assembly during a debate on the noutrality of State sorvanfs in oJcctions. 

9th. At a conference of the Mymensingh Landholders’ Association. Mr. T. C. Gos- 
wami urged the need for a thorough inquiry into tiie land system in Bengal. 

Several villages were iunundated and extensive damage caused to crops by floods 
in Bengal and Assam, 

11th. The death occurred at Burdwau of Mr. Abul Kasera. 

Disciplinary action was taken by the Assam Congru.ss Parliamentary Executive 
against a member who recently criticised the parly’s policy. 

12lh. Seven olTioial bills were passed in tho Assembly to-day. 

In the Assembly Sir A. U. Ohuznavi c.riticised tho attitude of Mr. Faziul Haq in 
making charges against certain Bengal Ministers. 

13th. A meeting of the special coromittoe of Miulstors was hold in Delhi to consi¬ 
der the replies received to the qnostionnairo ifisuod by tho Chancellor of tho 
Chamber of Princes regarding Federation, 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce protested against proposals by two Railways 
for enhancing the classification of certain commodities. 

14th. Suggestions for an improved quality of candidates for the Indian Military 
Academy were made in a memorandum prepared by some members of the 
Central Ijegislaturo and in tho Commander-in-Chief’s reply to it. 

ISth. Serious communal rioting broke out in Bombay following the failure of efforts 
last night to arrive at a setticraont of tho Byculla templfi-mosque dispute. The 
casualty list was gradually rising .-ind the latok figures wore 13 dead and over 140 
injured. The injured included throe deputy inspectors of police and 50 constables. 
The zone of fighting was steadily widening and the military had been asked to 
stand by. Orders banning tho gathering of mors than five and the carrying of 
arms, including Lathis, were enforced sineo the evening. Fifty rioters were 
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so far arrosted but tliu oombataiits withdrow to narrow streets and lanes and 
cases of stray assaults ami stabbing woro iucruasing. 

16th. Wth tho break of dawn Bombay wa.s again plnngud into an orgy of communal 
tigbtiiig—this time of sevoro nature tliau tho previous day. Pitched battles 

between Hindus and Moslems woro the order of tho day and by nightfall 18 
poisons had boeu killed and over IW injured, bringing tho total number of 
casualties sinco the fighting began to 33 doad and over 330 wounded. Botaoh- 
raoiits of police ware uou.stantly on tho move quelling one outbreak aftor another 

and opening tiro on more than a dozen ocoasions, Tho entire force of tho city was 

out and 50!) polioomou roquisitioued from the districts, Tho Commissiouor of Police 
was given full powers to cope with tho situation. The Chief Prosidenoy Magis- 
trate issued a curfew order prohibiting peopio from leaving their homos between 
tbo hours of iO p. in. and 6 a. in. 

17th. With tho lifting of the curfew this morning tho rioters again took up 

strategic positions—but this time tliey woro much better organized and more 
ready to h;t and run or make little salfios (o engage detachments of police or 
members of the opposite community in miniature battles. Thus the third day of 
lighting in Bombay witnessed a much more bitter struggle as also acta of extrema 
cruelty. Mosques, temples and shops were burned and desperate battles continued 
till nightfall in streets and lanes, somotimos barely eight feet wide. 

With a view to encouraging farming among ouuoated youths, the Punjab 
Oovoriimont granted 40 plots of land to graduates in agriculture. 

18ih. Detachments of tho Durham Light Infantry woro called out to copo with the 
Uiiidu-Moflera riots in Bombay, After a comparatively quiet night, arson and 
inllagc began afrusb with tho break of dawn, nearly 40 shops being forced open 
and looted by 3 o’clock in the aftoniooii. Bhendy Bazar was again tho storm 

coutre of the disturbaiioo.s. Hooliganism continued throughout the morning, with a 
jn'Ogrossivr. worsening of tlic situation as tho day advanced. The casualties now 
totalled 44 doad and 450 injured. Two tomplos iu Bhendy Bazar burned 

down, while hardly any Hindu shop on Mahomed Ali Road escaped pillage 
Moslem shops in Sarnuol Street fared (ho same fato. His Excellency the 

Governor, aooornpaniod by Sir Robert Boll, Home Member, visited tho disturbed 
area and conferred with the leader's of both communities and the 

Mayor of Bombay. 

19th. Tbo sight of military patrols in tho .streets of Bombay had salntory effect on the 
mobs and no organized I'iotiug ocunrrod hero to-day. At 4 p. m. tho casualties 
were one doad and live_ wounded. Tho riots thus aocouiited for tho loss of 55 
lives. Over 500 persons injured tii (ivo days. TIroro wore, however, a number of 
cases of arsou and stray a.ssaults. 'riio withdrawal of troops ahor two hours’ 
patrol duty at 5 p. m. yostoi'day was followed by renewed rioting and looting and 
police parties woro compollod to ojron trr'e on four occasions. The Commissioner 
of Police took possession of Maruthi tomirlo iu Byculla and the mosque alongside 
under the Bombay Police Act, 

20th. “All quiet" was tho raourririg burden of the messages flashed to-day to head¬ 
quarters by police vans fitted with portable wiroless transmitting sets, touring the 
affi’ctod areas in the city. The work of building a Sabha Mandap in front of tlie 
Maruthi tumple in Byculla, which started the livo-day orgy of communal rioting, 
began tjiis mnrning under a strong police guard, Khumbarwada, Girgaum Road, 
Falkland Road and otlior localities which had witnessed many a pitched battle, all 
wore a quiet and dosurtod appearance save for police pickets at street corners. 
Tho military continued to patrol tho streets. 

2I*t. Bad characters woro being rounded up in Irge numbers in Bombay. The oity 
was returning to normal. 

There was an uproar and the police were called in when the Hindu Mahasabha 
ses.sioa began in Lahore. 

22nd. Complete quiot prevailed in Bombay and there wore no oases of assault or 
looting. 

There was a talk of the Lahore socedors organizing a parallel Hindu Mahasabha. 
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24th. A conference of C. P. Moslems considered tlie formation of a Moslem Leagne 
parliamentary board in the provinoo. 

25th. CongresB leaders in Benares could not succeed in ending tho differences with 
Bengal Congress over tho Communal Award. 

Fifty persons walked out of the Nagpur Moslem Conference following disagree¬ 
ment with Maulana Shaukat Ali’s ruling from tho chair. 

27ih. The Durga Pujah festival was enthusiastically celebrated In all parts of India. 

29th. The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes mot at Bombay to decide 
the procedure to bo adopted at tho joint conference of Prinoos and Ministers. 

30th. Caution was urged on Indian States at tho joint conference of Rulers and 
their Ministers called at Bombay to ccnsidor federation. 

31it. The States Conforonco ended in Bombay after deciding to continue onaraination 
of federation issues through two now committees. 

Indian educational problems wore discussed at a conforonco of U. P. Depressed 
Classes at Lucknow. 

A number of administrative and local problems worn discussed by tho Bengal 
Governor in his joint reply to addresses of welcome in Rangpur. 


NOVEMBER 1936 

lit. “Hindustan is for Hindus and Moslems cannot dictate to us,” said a Domooratio 
Swaraj Party leader at thoir Nnsik Conference when ho criticized Congress 
for making too many coucossions to win Moslem sujiport. 

Under the auspices of tho Bengal Hindu Sabha leaders of varions political 
groups recently met to arrange a concerted election programme but the Bengal 
Congress abstained. 

2nd, Mr. Faziul Huq removed from mombor.ship of tho Moslem League Central 
Parliamentary Board for alleged disloyalty to and defiance of tho Board's iiolicy. 

Tho Maharaja of Gwalior was installed with tho full powers of rulo by the 
Viceroy. 

3rd. The All-India Socialist Party decided to appeal to the Congress and the country 
to preMre for a nation-wide hartal on April 1 next ns a protest against tho new 
India Constitution. 

4lh. Tea cultivation and marketing problems were dealt with by the chairman at 
the annual general mooting at Dibrugarh of the Assam Valley Indian Tea Plan¬ 
ters’ Association. 

Sth. Tho last session of tho 0. P. Council under the present Constitution, was 
addressed by the Governor of the provinoo. 

All Amendments to the U. P. Faraino Relief Fund Bill made in the U. P. 
Council were opposed by tho Finanoo Member and wore rejected. 

7tb. A Compromise arrived at between tho congress and tho Congress Nationalist 
Party who agreed to co-operate in fighting tho elections in the U. P. 

Socialism was tho only solution for India’s poverty and unemployment problems, 
said Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta. 

Sth. The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee passed a resolution expressing 
satisfaction at the All-India Congress election manifesto. 
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Sth. The Paojab States Oouuoil oompletaii their survey of practically the whole 
field of federal questioua. 

The cui'faw order was in force again in Bombay following fresh oasoa of 
stabbing jesterday, 

10th. Two persons were killed and thirty-Cvo injured in the Hindu-Moslera riots 
up to 811 o’clock this evening. The hopos raised by the quiet that followed the 
roinfoi'cenient of the Cuifaw order and section 144 yesterday were belied early 
this morning when a series of stray assaults culminated in a pitched battle. The 
fight took place in Kamatipura Piftii Lane, the scone of several such battles last 
month. T wo mobs of Hindus and Moslsms, each a hundred strong, collected at 
either end of the lane and bombarded one another with stones, brioKs, roof tiles 
and soda water bottles. 

lUh. A note of optimism In regard to the future financial prospects of the Punjab 
was struck by Sir Herbert Emerson in his address to the last session of tho 
province’s (lounoil. 

A tribute to the great work dono by the Eroutier Council during the 4 and 
half years <if its existence was paid by Sir Ralph Qrifiith in his farewell speech 
at the last session of the Council. 

The Bengal Council passed the amendment Bill which provides for the abolition 
of local boards. 

A resolution demanding the Inclusion of women In India’s new Cabinets was 
passed at a meeting of the Calcutta constituonoy of the All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

12th. About 30 members of the C. P. Council (Opposition group) walked out of the 
chamber as a protest against alieged 'auoonstitntional and illegal” procedure. 

The N. W. F. P. Council rejected a resolution for the removal of the Govern¬ 
ment’s ban on the “Frontier Gandhi.” 

13tb. The text of the new treaty between His Majesty the King-Emperor and the 
Nizam gave tho Nizam of Hyderabad and tho Berars the status of a constitutional 
sovereign in the Berars. 

Presiding over tho Lucknow Conferonco of tho Indian Christian Association, 
Mr. E, Ahmad Shah declared that provincial autonomy was worth a trial and the 
community vould work the reforms. 

The Maharaja of Travancoro passed a decree throwing open the temples in 
tlie State to .til classes of Hindus. Tho decision to throw open all temples to all 
cla.sses of Hindus in tho State was described, among other things, as a wise and 
bold step. 

14tb. When a leputation of Sunni Moslems waited on the U. P. Governor, Sir Harry 
Haig, ho stressed tho need of an early and lasting settlement of the Bunni—Shian 
dispute which at the moment divided their ranks. 

Armed men mounted on elephants tried to break up a Congress meeting at 
Bobbili, in the Andhra district, which Pandit Nehru was addressing, 

16tb. The Bengal Congress party opened its election campaign with a reaffirmation 
of its intention to wreck the new Constitution. 

The poiice were obliged to open fire on riotous Moslem and Hindu mobs in Bombay. 

17th. The All-India Kisan Conference arranged for a number of peasants to march 
to Faizpur to attend the Congress session there. 

19th. The U. P. Majlis Ahrar decided to suspend civil disobedience in response to 
tho Qovernor’t statement in reply to the Sunni deputation that waited on him. 

20tli. The Travaucore proclamation throwing open all temples in the State to the 
Hai'ijans creatod anxious problems for Cochin and Malabar. 
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21tt The country’s debt to the railway system was emphasized by the Viceroy 
when he opened the annual mooting of the Indian Railway Conference Assooiation at 
Delhi. 

22nd. Those who talked of immediate Socialism for India were enemies of tho 
Congress, said Mr. Satyamuiti in a speech at Matunga, Bombay. 

Bihar’s financial integrity was referred to by His Excellency tho Governor in 
his farewell address to the Council. 

A five-year programme was undertaken by the Sind Government for the agricul¬ 
tural improvement of the province. 

24th. A re.solution calling upon the Government to release all political prisoners 
and detenus, was passed at a meeting in Calcutta of the Bengal Hindu Sabha. 

The Secretary of the Allahabad branch of the Socialist Party arrested on a 
charge of having delivered a speech on November 7 alleged to have boeu seditious, 

25th. Tho Bengal Legislative Council rejected a non-ofllcial resolution for the 
early release of detenus. 

The Bombay Congress Socialist Party passed a resolution deciding to boycott the 
King’s Coronation. 

27th, The Bengal Council passed the Government demand for Rs. 1,65,000 for 
advances to detenus to set themselves up in life after their training. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s claims to re-election as President of the Congress 
were advanced by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patol who withdrew from tho contest. 

28ih. Addressing the members of the Chelm.sford Club, New Delhi, at a dinner 
given in bis honour, tho Viceroy spoke on the political evolution of India and 
the development of national consciousness, 

29th. Throe Moslems and a Hindu of Bombay died from stab wounds following stray 
assaults between mombers of the two communities. 

30th. A deputation of Travaucoro Hindus submitted an address to the ruler aoclaim- 
ing tho temple-outry edict as a “new aud glorious chapter in the history of 
Hinduism.” 

The sohomo for roudoring finanti.al aid to .small iudiistrialisls iu Bengal was 
warmly supported by all parties iu tho Bengal Council, 
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l(t. The regulation of tea export Iiad not boeu an uurai.xed blessing, observed tho 
chairman of tho Assam brancli of tho Indian Toa Association at its annual moot¬ 
ing at Jorhat. 

2nd. That tho regulation of foreign trade on tho basis of barter continued to be 
a tormidablo barrier in tliu way of the development of India's trade with Germany 
is revealed in tho 1935-36 report of tho Indian Trade Commis-sioner at Hamburg. 

A split among Moslems In tho Central Provinces resulted in the formation of a 
new Moslem political party. 

3rd. The aoceptanoe of office under tho Reforms is “an experiment woll worth 
trying,” said Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, president of tho Tamil Nadu CJongross Committoo. 

The Bishop of Bradford commonted on “the absence of tho King’s outward 
concern for religion.” 

The political situation In Britain was described officially as a constitutional issue 
over the difforeuces between the King and his Ministers concerning Hi.s Majesty’s 
domestic concerns. 
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The Manchester Guardian euggested that the meeting of the Cabinet last Friday 
was concerned with “a domealio problem that involves an important constitntional 
issue since It boars on the relation of the King to his Ministers”, 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Premier, had a lengthy audience with the King. 

Addressing the Madras Legislature on the last day of the present session, Lord 
Erskine made an important pronouncement concerning his Government’s new 
education policy. 

Sth. In his address at the Allahabad University Convooatlon Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charyya said that India’s eduoatlonal system was justified by its results. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury trusts that those who have the duty of speaking 
to people, will refrain from speaking dlrootly on matters affecting the King 
until the ultimate decisions are known. 

Speaking at the annual convocation of Nagpur University, Mr. 8. P. Mookherjea 
(Vioe-Chanoellor of Calcutta University) dellnod what he considered constituted 
the perennial Ideal of an Indian university. 

7th. “Qualified freedom is no froodom : qualifiod indopendonoe is moonslilne." declared 
Mr. Bhulabhai Dosal at the Assam Political Oonferenoe. 

Speaking on India and tho League of Nations Mr. 0. C. Biswas claimed that 
India should lisve a permanent dolegatiou at Geneva. 

8th. The co-oporatlva movement came for much critlolsm at the hands of the 
Education Member to tho Government of India when he addressed a conference 
of workers at Delhi. 

“Devaluation as a panacea for a country’s economic Ills Is a delusion and a 
snare,” said the outgoing ohairmau at the annual meeting of the Madras Chamber 
of Commerce. 

10th. Pandit Jaw harlal Nehru re-elected Presideat of the Indian National Congress 
for another teim. 

The Congress. Working Committee at Bombay passed a resolution—which will 
be the main resolution to be moved at the Faizpur session—reiterating tho deter¬ 
mination of tht Congress to rojoot the new Constitution. 

His Majesty tho King abdicated and tlia Duka of York succeeded to the Throne. 

1 llh. An appeal for discipline, decorum and the sinking of personal feelings, was 
made by Sir Henry Gidney at tbo annual meeting In Calcutta of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association. 

The Congress Working Comraittoe at Us mooting in Bombay passed a resolution 
demanding the release of detenus. 

13th. Tho Congress’ ono aim was to soouro India's Indepondenoe, Said Pandit 
Jawohaxlal Nwiu addressing a mooting In Bombay. 

I3tb. The reooptidn committee of the Faizpur Congress’sosslon announced that thie 
village venue was ohoseu with the Idea of gotting closer to the heart of villags 
India. 

14th. The accession to the Throne of King George was formally proclaimed In all 
capital towns in India, 

16th. Impressive scenes wore witnessed throughout India when Moslems celebrated 
the Id festival. 

17th. The Ceylon Indian Assoolation emphatically protested against any attempt by 
Ceylon to choose what typo of Indians will he allowed into the Island while 
excluding others. 

(0 
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20Ui. Tho need of returning firet-olass men to the Assemblies was emphasized at a 
meeting of Mohammedan voteia iu Galoutta. 

21st. His Exoollonoy the Viuoroy opened tho Associated Chambers of Commerce 
mooting in Calcutta.) 

22nd, The doctrine of expropriation was condemnod at a meeting of the Employers’ 
Federation in Calcutta. 

The Marchioness of Linlithgow appealed to educated Indian girls to take up the 
nursing profession. 

A circular Issued regarding the enforcoment of disciplinary action among Con¬ 
gress members, 

23rd. Tho need of a Department of Communications to co-ordinate transport iu 
India, and the urgent necessity of accepting proposals for tho Empire Air Mail 
scheme, woro stressed at tho Associated Chambors’ Conference. 

24th. The Working Committee of tho Congress adopted a resolution on the need of 
a Court of Inquiry to examine the Railway Administration’s retrenchment policy. 

At the conference in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers certain doairabla 
amendments to the Indian Companies act woro urged, 

26th. Mahatma Qandhi opened the Khadl and Yllli^e Industrios Exhibition at Falzpur. 

27th. Pandit Nehru’s address to tho 60th session of the Indian National Congress 
at Falzpur, 

Mahatma Gandhi told a Falzpur audlonoo that In his ylew there was plenty of room 
in the country for Europeans and Indians to work side by side and that tho 
expulsion of Europeans had no part in his conception of Swaraj. 

Important resolutions were passed by tho Congress Subjects Committee on 
several of India's problems. 

28th. Tho differences between Catholic Harijans and “oasto" Catholics of Kumba- 
konam reached a climax when the front door of the cathedral was closed against 
the former. 

Replying to an address presented by Bengal landowners the Viceroy said he 
was confident he could count on them to do all In their power to assist in 
improving India’s cattle. 

29th, Tho glories of tho Hindu erauire of Vijayanagara woro recalled at tho celebra¬ 
tion held under tho auspices of the Vijayanagia Centenary Association. 

Bengal Trade Unions formed a United Labour Party to safeguard their political 
interests. 

In an address to the Liberal Fodoration, Sir Cowa.sji Johanglr said that in trying 
both to eat their cake and have it Congress was treating tho electorate with 
supremo contempt in tho matter of tho offioe-aoceptanoo. 

In the concluding phases of the Falzpur Congress tho younger Boclalists made 
one mure vain attempt to impose their will on the Old Quard. 

30th. Elootioneering was in full cry in tho provinces and voters beginning to take an 
intelligent interest in party programmes. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

Introduction 

A century back, when Karl Marx lived and worked, the “discovery 
of Sanskrit’' had attracted the attention of European thinkers and 
sociologists to the life and thought of India of the past. 
^'do^BritislT Knowledge of tliese helped to throw a halo of romance, of 

relations dignity and wisdom of India, and led to an idealization 

of her life. An Jndian daily, in course of .a review 
of a book on Marx, summarized two of his letters on India. This 
summary shows that his enquiring and understanding mind was directed 
to a study ol the social and economic conditions of India, past and 
present. Before the advent of the British the essential characteristic 
of the Indian social fabric had been the “village system" ; the impact 
of British methods of administration, of enlightenment, and of economic 
exploitation helped to disrupt it, producing “the greatest social revolu¬ 
tion ever heard of in Asia”. This the letters just indicate, for mate¬ 
rials for a comprehensive discussion of the subject were not forth¬ 
coming at thit time. Then the possibilities of the future, and the two 
lines of devilopment that would enable India to win her rightful 
place in the comity of modern nations, were as succintly indicated. 
'The Indians will not reap the fruits of the new elements of society 
scattered among them by the British bourgeoisie till in Great Britain 
itself the nowruling classes hiive been supplanted by the industrial 
proletariat”, or till “the Hindus shall have grown strong enough” to 
recover confiol and take ch.arge of their country’s social and political 
evolution. The developments prophesied by Karl Marx have over¬ 
taken us today, and the statesmanship of the two countries will have 
to decide wh ch of the lines of approach to the solution of the Indian 
“problem” wll be followed. Marx was, however, positive about one 
fact, and he indicated it in the following words : 

At all evonti we may safely expect to see, at a moro or loss romoto period, tho 
regeneration of that groat and interesting country whoso gentle natives are, to use 
the expression of I’rince Soltykov, oven in Iho most inferior classes, '^phis fins et 
adroits gue lest ICaliens" (subtler and clovorer than the Italian), who notwithstanding 
tlioir natural laugour, liavo astonished the British offleors by their bravery ; whoso 
country has betn tho source of our langiwges, our religions, and who represent the 
type of tlie ano ont German in tho Jat, and tho type of tho anoient Greek in tho 
Brahmin”. 

In the last volume of the “Annual Register” an attempt has been 
made to trace the changes and developments precipitated in Indian 
. . society by the presence of the new-comer from the West 

of ^iT'new during tho last hundred years and moro—changes and deve- 

nation«Ii«m lopments that have been paving the way to the reali¬ 
zation of Karl Marx’s hopes for India. I have tried 
to show that it did not take more than fifty years for Indian society 
to throw off’ the ‘‘charm” that held her captive to the culture and 
civilization of the ruling race, and to appraise these at their real value. 
3 
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Thia appraiaal haa helped ludiati Soci€>ty to regain aometliing of ita 
aelf-reapect, to feel and think that hi the exchange and commerce of goods, 
mental and material, she cannot-^ng agree to be nor need she always bo 
a debtor country. The growing realization of this fact is the inspiring 
motive of Indian renaissance, the driving force of the strivings for a 
better life by the classes and masses in India—a life made respectable 
because built anew by themselves, and respected by other nations as an 
equal among equals. For the realization of these hopes and aspirations 
the control of political power must return to Indian hands. 

The stresses and strains under which lu^hiui life has been working 
are the birth-throes of a development that finus its natural fulfilment 
in “Swaraj”, It is necessary to emphasise this fact in 
Untatiefied face of the body of opinion that is being sedulously 

Nationaliim eucouraf'cd to grow in India which seeks to interpret 

India’s ‘ problem” as more social, biological and econo¬ 
mic than it is political. It may be to the interest of the present 
regime to say so, to try to shift the responsibility for the break¬ 
down of conditions of decent life in India from off its shoulders. But 
those Indians who echo Britain’s plea in this behalf are men of 

restricted vision. To seek to minimise the causes and effects of poli¬ 

tical conflict implicit in the relationship between India and Britain is not 
the way to peace and good will between the two ijeoples ; that way 
does not lie compromise or adjustment, for it contradicts human mature 
as we know it to-day. It is not in human nature to long tolerate or 
submit to alien con'rol over the state-authority in the country. How¬ 
ever benevolent it may be, it cannot case the “uneasy and dissatisfied 
feeling” in the subject population, engendered by loss of political 
freedom, And until and unless this freedom is regained, the people 
cannot settle down to any real, wide-reaching and effective constructive 
work ; the relation between the present rulers and the ruled will ever 
be poisoned by distrust, making the growth of real human fellowship 
between them impossible. In such an atmosphere good will cannot 
grow ; fruitful associated work cannot thrive. Bernard Shaw in 
probing into the maladies of the body politic of Ireland directed atten¬ 
tion to this universal aspect of the matter in the following words : 

“English rule is such an abomination that no otlior subjaot can roach the peoplu. 
Nationalism stands between Ireland and the light of tlio world. No body in Ireland 
with any intelligence likes Nationalism any more than a man witli a broken arm 
likes having it set. A healthy nation is as unconscions of its nationality as a man of 
his bones. But if yon break a nation’s nationality it will think of nothing else but getting 
it set again. It will listen to no reformer, to no philosoplier, to no prophot until 
the demand of the Nationalist is grantod. It will attend to no business, however 

vital, except the business of unification and liboratioa.” 

“There is indeed no greater cur.se to a nation than a nationalist movement 
which is the agonising symptom of a suppressed natural fnaution. Conquered nations 
lose their place in the world’s march bocauso they can do nothing but strive to got 
rid of their nationalist movements by recovering their national liberty”. 

The same choice haa presented itself to the Indian people, and they 
have made their choice as other peoples have done placed in similar 
circumstances. A historian has said : “The United States 
of America, at the time of its fight for independence, had 
Rights forth ill a declaration, the rights of men, and those of 

citizens. This will ever be the first step. A people rising 
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from slavery feels the iioeessity of proclaiming its rights, even before 
it forms itf government,” The same sure instinct led the Indian 
National Congress to declare its objective at the Lahore session, and 
to affirm the fundamental rights of the people at Karachi. They are no 
real friends ct the Indian people who seek to canalize India’s resolve 
for “Swaraj” by methods and programmes of work which the upholders of 
vested intorofts eagerly present to people struggling to be free. 

Even in Ilritain a time catne when a scheme of material well-being 
had to be ski tchod out by Lord Beaconsfield to keep the people quiet. 

“Tory I'lr. Winston Churcliill in the biography of his father. Lord 
Democracy ’ llandolph (Ihiirchill, quotes from “Tory Democracy” to explain 
the evolution of this policy : 

“.Speakii)!' at Manchnstoi- in 1871, by the alteiMtioii of a letter in a quotation from 
llui VLilgate., iio (Lord Boaoonstield) rovoaloJ the policy which ought to guide Tory 

ii'iidors at the iresent time: “.Sanitns iSiiiiltiitum, Omnia Sauitas”. By it is 

shadowed fortli, as in it is omhraced, a soci.al revolution which passing by and divert¬ 
ing attention fi'i m wild longings for organic ebange, commences with the little, 
[luddling Boards of Ho.altn which oi;cnpy and delight the Local Government Depart¬ 
ment, coniprisos Lord Salisbury’s idan'for tlio amelioration of tlie dwellings of the 
poor, carries \vi h it Lord Caniarvoirs ideal of compulsory national insurance, in¬ 
cludes Sir lYilfi'd Lawson’s toraporamm propaganda, preserves and reclaims commons 
and open spaces favoured by Mr. Bryce—con.struots people’s parks, collects and opens 
to the masses museums and' libraries, art gallorius, and does not (disdain the public 
wash-houses of Mr, Jos.sio Collins”. 

The “goot souse of the IGuglisli people” accepted these no.struras, 
accepted the order to march “backward along the beaten track, not 
forward in seme new direction”, for they had forgotten the trick of 
organizing ri ' olutiotis ns was done by their ancestors—revolutions 
which led to ‘the well-ordered execution of a King or a Minister”. 
Thi.s they eoi Id .afford to elo, for in the deprivations and privations 
of their life, lo qucstioti of national self-respect was involved. But 
those nostrums failed in Ireland, Sydney Smith’s humorous exhortations 
notwithstanding. Peter Plymloy asked—“What is the object of all 
government ?’ The reply was : — 

“The object < f all govornmout is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout ooustable 
and Jionost justi je, a clear highway and a froo chapel, What trash to be bawling 
in the streets al out tho Greon Island, tho Islo of the ;Ooeaa ; the bold anthem go 
bragh, A far b dtor anthem would bo Erin go broad and cheese, Erin go oabins that 
will keep out the rains, Erin go pantalooms witliont holes in thorn”. 

In India tho higher bureaucracy has suddenly woke up to the 
problem of “roast mutton, potato” and begun to preach of 
material amelioration. This is no new cry. Lord Minto 
® in his day spoke of his sympathy for “honest Swadeshi” 
Example which people stigmatized as “salt and sugar” Swadeshi. Since 
thei things have not improved much. For, the more intimate 
harm that foreign rule works in the realm of the spirit stands in the 
way of this improvement. As Bernard Shaw s.aid, pending the achieve¬ 
ment of Home Rule, “everything is in abeyance in Ireland” ; the great 
movements ol enlightenment and uplift that “surge in waves over 
Europe arc slopped on the Irish coast by the English guns of the 
Pigeon House Fort,” The spiritual poverty which Bernard Shaw dep¬ 
lored in his people as a result of Irish concentration on nationalism was 
not wrought by physical restraint alone ; the conscious and unconscious 
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drive of British policy towards Anglicizing Ireland was no less respon¬ 
sible for the reaction against the attempt which aimed at producing a 
race of men, “English in taste, in opinion, in morals and in intellect”, 
to use the words of Lord Macaulay, used in connection with another 
people under British domination. It was against this denationalization, 
that Ireland protested and fought, and has won in the light after the 
travail of centuries. 

The seven seas and thirteen rivers, to use an Indian idiom expres¬ 
sive of distance, intervene between India and Britain. But Britain’s 
attempt at the cultural conquest of India has not been 
Predominance intercepted by this vast distance. When Britain erupted 
Unsure of itself i"to India, the latter’s life had got confined in stereo-typed 
moulds. These mouldered under the impact of the new 
culture. Since then the West has grown into the belief that this Europeani¬ 
zation is a process, universal and inevitable in the modern age, because 
“the Europe of freedom of person, of the critical play of the intellect, 
of the technical control of natural resources, has so amply demonstra¬ 
ted its superiority over older and perhaps also deeper civilizations that 
they have been unable to withstand its penetration”, to quote the 
words Dr. Hans Kohn in his “Western Civilization in the Near East”. 
But the collapse of liberty in the West, and the abandonment of reason, 
indicate a state of mind that has lost confidence—liberty and reason in 
the name of which the East was called upon to surrender its heritage. 
That confidence which could visualize “the utter destruction of Indian 
culture and social institutions” has ebbed away, and in its place there 
is a sense of being at a loss, a failure of nerves, which explains the 
rush for safety to the protection of any authority that can assert its 
infallibility and impose its will. A psychological explanation of dicta¬ 
torships has it that they are not the productions of a sudden passion 
to explore and to open up a new age ; “bluster as they may, they do 
not point to a vaster stage of worl 1 empire, but to the reservations for 
dying races, the close preserves for species near extinction”. Faced by 
distress of nations and their perplexities, reason and liberty cannot act 
better than raising up fences round about every little patch of ground. 
And the East asks questions, puts interrogation marks against every 
scheme called progressive and modern, every hitherto-accepted conven¬ 
tional value. 

Time was when educated India went to school under the British 
school master and took pride in the discipleship. The tutelage broaden- 
ed India’s vision and fields of activities in many direc- 
retation of restricted our perceptions in certain others. As 

Histo^ one-tided instance ; English history and western history has 
been interpreted to us by men “for whom reason begins 
with the Revival of Learning, men for whom religion begins with the 
Reformation”. Remain Rolland, in noticing the ignorance of educated 
India of the treasures contained in the Christian Metaphysics of Europe, 
presses this charge home against the order of things that stands 
between India and the “light of the world”, in the following words : 

“The fault lies partly in the political conditions that interpose betwoon India and 
Europe the thick screen of the British Empire—with its mind more tightly closed 
than any other in Europe to suggestions of Catholio (or pro-Roformation Christian) 
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mysticism, as wijII as music in the {u'ofoimd sonso of tho Gorman masters, the other 
fountain of intuition.” 

When the British first came to India with their enlightenment, the people 
accepted them as the authentic voice of European culture. Now wo 
know better, though tho acknowledgment must be made 
of^Mo^deim awakening was not a little due to the same 

thought ministration, and that we learnt therefrom to realize, value 
and accept the “whole trend of modern thought and modern 
endeavour as a large conscious effort of Nature in man to effect a general 
level of intellectual equipment, capacity and further possibility of universa¬ 
lizing tho opportunities which modern civilization affords to the mental life” 
(Sri Aurohindo)-, the preoccupation of the European mind with tho exter¬ 
nalities of existence has for its “right preliminary aim—a sound 
individual and social body and tho aati.sfaction of the legitimate needs 
of the material mind, sufficient case, leisure, equal opportunity, so that 
the whole of mankind, and no longer only tho favoured race, class or 
individual may develop tho emotional and intellectual being to its 
full capacity” ; behind these endeavours there “works or waits in reserve 
the higher and major impulse’'— Brahma-Vidya ; it was hoped and 
believed that the subjectivism of Indian habits of thought would be 
corrected and tested anew by tho discipline and restraint of the concrete 
sciences, by si new method of approching the realities of tho physical 
world with their hints and suggestions of further roaches of truth. 
These hopes and beliefs reconciled the intellect of India to tho many 
“inevitable di’awbacks” of British rule and all that it stood for, a new 
order that wna regarded as tho harbinger of a richer, fuller and 
ampler life. The years have not dealt kindly with tliis fond reliance ; 
doubts and hesitations have begun to assail us, and have thrown us on 
our long-forgotten and long-forsaken centres of associated life. 

It is in the baek-ground of these blasted hopes and beliefs built 
on partial apprehensions of reality in social and intellectual life that 
„ „ ,, the “unrest” in India and the East has to be understood. 

*io «Uf*e ^ ^ hundred years back “Young India” learnt to “disbelieve 
questionings the old religion” of their fathers, and went after 
strange gods. Today, a hundred years after, a new 
scepticism has seized upon the mind and intellect of the world, scepticism 
of the evidence of tho senses and despair of the nineteenth-century 

system of thought. This scepticism and despair have percolated to the 

widest commonalty of men, and robbed them of trust in justice and 

human brotherhood- lu this extremity men have fallen back on the 
hope that had seemed to suggest the only rational way out— 

“so to increase moans, so to heighten the standard of life, so to multiply plenty 
that men could be stupeliod with physical satisfaction and thus forget that they had 
minds and cease to aslt whether hfo and universe had any meaning”. 

But this mounting deluge of material goods has not reached tho 

many, or been able to drown their obstinate questionings as to tho 
purpose of existence. Hence discontent continues, and the world has 
been muddling through under a new technique of rule by “kindergarten 
statesmen”. The present recalls to European historians the condition of 
things prevailing in their continent from the 6th. to the lOth. centuries, 
whereof it was written :— 
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“On tJio earth, distress of nations and perplexity, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those t hing s which are coming on the earth”. 

Moved and driven by this fear and perplexity men seek and look 
for relief from forces outside tlieraselvJST Since the heavens have lost 
all virtue and are mute, men have learnt to cry : “Mussolini is always 
rijrht” ; “We pray to our Hitler—give us this day our daily bread”, 
and to go round the mauBolenm that houses Lenit/s body as part of an 
exercise in devotior). It is not yet time to evaluate the infallibility 
attributed to dictators as agaitist that inhering in the Popes. 

This is the world and the time in which we live when every human 
belief and every human institution have been called upon to stats 

their reasons for existence, to justify their ways to 

^ofilTe** inhabited by men in every stage of dove* 

Modern World lopment, from the lowest to tlic highest, had built up 

a system of life that was intended to moderate the 

spirit of individualistic profit and competition, their stresses and 
upheavals ; the intuition of her ancient sociologists had built up the 
system wherein every man was set to actually do that bit of work 
for which ho was fitted, which was his dharma. This was a sort of 
“planned economy’', seeming an “equipoised existence” at the expense 
of men wlio had their “own plans for their own lives”. Which is better— 
planned economy or individualistic competition ? This question challenges 
human intellect today. “Sanatanist” sociologists can quote with 
approval the words of Prof. Dr. Mees of Holland who in course of a 
siioech at the Aiiuanialai Universily said : “The root of the social con¬ 
fusion in India and in the West was that groups and classes had 
begun to usurp the social tasks and functions of other groups”. It is 
this social confusion and disintegration that the world is up against. 
VVe in India cannot escape the challenge of the "problems” created 
thereby. British connection may partly be responsible for the unsettle¬ 
ment in India. Our eastern neighbour, “immobile” China, is stirred by 
the same questionings. An American (D. S.) lu’ofessor draws a picture 
of “Young China” in the “Asia”, a monthly published in New York, 

that would fit any young group in any civilized counlry : 

“■\Vhea I asked my class.fo list the ten most importaaf problonns in modern 

China, 1 was inteicsted to (iu(i that not ono of the twenty sovon sophomores raentiou- 
od anything directly connected with the forms or creed of institutional roligion. 
Their ])roblems ranked as follows: poverty, education of the masses, labour conditions, 
the family system, public liealth, the monetary system, marriage and divoroo, co¬ 
operation, population, and tlie development of natural rosourcos”. 

China faces the new age with simpler problems, for she succeeded 
long ago in shaking off caste and most other hereditary class distinc¬ 
tions which hold in the grip the peoples of India and the near East. 
In India, specially among the Hindus, the problems are complexer, and 
their solution more difficult, for the social forces are less integrated. 

It is these “pirobJems” that monopolize the attention of both the 
rulers and the ruled in India. A better breed of men and animals-— 
this on ultimate analysi.s is said to be the need of India. 
Better breed ge^ure this end the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

end”Animals Kesearch has been organized, for, to use Lord Linlith¬ 
gow’s words,—“the cultivator tilling his fields remains 
as ever the backbone of this country and the foundation of her pros- 
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l)('rity.” Til'! I'CKt'iicratioii of tliis ciasH, living in the 7,00,000 villages 
in India, ought to be tlie corner-stofio of Indian state-crafi ; securing 
th(‘ii' allcgiai ee ought to be tiie ((tiest of the Anglo-Indian administrator 
— this scorns to be the key-note of Lord Linlitligow’s iiolicy as it is 
being evolved before onr eyes. This is no new intevest. Even when 
(ho Biitish were playing the “double character of merchants and 
governors”, i.sing Indian revenue to swell the dividends of the share" 
holdei’s of the East India Comnany, “protection of the Ryots” was a 
constant topic of discussion in (he despatches that passed to and from 
India to Britain. In November, 1870, it was acknowledged that 

“t)iQ fp-eat billy of tlio ryots is not iii that state of ease ami security in whieli 
tlio justice and iiolicy of tlio liritish (ioveiumeiit means to jilaee them”. 

But they found themselvc.s hdplcs.s, for in their ignorance they had 
ndoiAed a land revenue system that neutrali/ed and made ineffective 
all their good intentiona. As a historian (A*. Khknrdu) of thi.a period said ; 

“It is the sy, tern itself wliiuli geaerales, matures, and ^lOi petuatos tliu whole evil. 
It comuieuui.'d ii error ; it has been eonlimieil ihrouKh a loii^g train of oppressive 
exactions, V Inch our ablest servants liavc laboured in vain to alleviate ; and it 
llually fixes it.s 1 aploss victims to tlio palling oar for life”. 

It is useless now to hark back to the doings of the early British 
admiiiistrat rs. for their recital simply initate.s the .spirit without doing 
any tangible good. The millions who bore all these exac- 
i^°"iha'n'*ood suffered the, agonies of destitution, suffered 

"covernme^nt* i‘> sil<!»ce without st.irtiug any ripple in the placid 

waters of a scientific and efficient administration. There¬ 
fore, did tiieir tales of woe go nnheedod. As far down ms 1877, there¬ 
fore, could Lord Lytton write to Lord Salisbury about the political 
inconsequence of the Indian ryot in the following words : 

1 am couviiicul that tliu Euu'lami'iital political rnistako cf able and uxpurioiiced 
liidiaii oflioiiil.s is .1 biiliMf thaf we can hold fu.iia sciurely by wliat thoy call fpjod 

piivcruineiit. I'olitically spcaliiii;;, the Indian pcasaiilry is an iiiorf mus'j. ff uvur it 

iiiovL'.s at all, it will in oliudicncc imt to its liritish bonofactors, but its native chiefs 

and princes.lo ili at tlit! mistake which Austria jiiade iu the pTivonniient of luir 

llaliaii provinces. They were the besl-govornment portions of Italy ; she studied 

and piolcctoil til) interests of the nalivo poiisantry ; but.the peasantry I'ilhor 

rcuiaiuod passive ir else followed the lead of its u.Atioiial superiors in attacking its 
alien lieuofactors” 

The soul of Anglo-rndinn statoernft stnnd.s revealed in this letter. 
It exitlains iimeh of the remissnesses of men who felt their tenure in 
this land to be unsure, a teinire sanctilied by the law of comiuest, and 

who could not, therefore, put their lioaiT into the work they liavo had 

to do in India. Good government does not reconcile men to depriv.a- 
tion of ,solf-gov'!rnmetit. Lord I^ytton seeiu'cd to suggest. And .self- 

government being out of place in the .sclieine of thifigs, (lie policy of 

"blood and iron” or of “drift” roinained the only alternative. The [)easantry 
being imdependi'ljie as upholders of British hegemony, neglect of this "inert 
mass” was not ikely to be politically dangerous. Thus came they to 
be the Cinderalla in Britain's Indian household, and have continued to 
be so till the recent past. The separation between the classes and the 
masses as a r(!siilt of the acceptance by the former of a social economy 
alien to the genius of the race precluded for a time the idea of edu¬ 
cated leadership of mass discontent, and enabled the bureaucracy to 
pursue the even teuour of a life of listlc-ss work in a land whore the 
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weather also fought against it, and its habits and thoughts. But, as the 
number of “discontented B. A’s’’ increased, and political aspirations 
joined hands with economic distress, there appeared signs of the “inert 
mass” of peasantry following their “national superiors”. This develop¬ 
ment has forced the hands of the higher Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
stir out, and issue the call to the “Indian Civil Servant"—“For you 
in your own generation it remains abundantly true that the tent is 
mightier than the pen”. 


The Congress “mas contact” movement initiated by the All-India 
Village Industries Asociatioii at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi had 


Responte ot 
Officialdom to 
Linlithgow Call 


imparted the needed impetus to this bureaucratic awken- 
ing; for, to use the words of the Bombay Anglo- 
Indian daily paper, the Government mould not afford 
“to be outdone” in the race for rural development, for 


which a croro of rupees was pompously budgetted by the Willing- 
don administration. Since then a rural-minded governor-general has 
broad-caated to the district officers the advice—“know your villages.” 


The response to this exhortation it is not yet time to gauge. But 
if the report, submitted by the “committee of three senior European 
officers” appointed by the Bengal Government to suggest measures 
for carrying out Lord Linlithgow’s advice, reflect the mind of district 
officialdom, not much can be hoped for from tbjit quarter. Extracts 

from the report that have appeared in the public press leave the 

impression on the mind that district officers are out to exploit the 
new-found enthusiasm. They expect the Government to “reinforce 
their prestige and authority” before they can reasonably be expected 
to be able to know their villages. This prestige and authority have 

been lost to them by “disassoeiation of the district officer from 

direct control over local self-governing bodies, and particularly over 
District Boards” ; because “nominations and appointments to local bodies 
are now in the hands of ministers” which are often determined “more 


by political considerations than local interests” ; this “loss of patronage 
has been a great blow to their prestige—an evidence of which appeared 
last year when “the first nomination of a Commissioner for a siib- 
registrarship did not get an appointment!” ; to re-establish the district 
officer in "his position as the recognized leader of the rural population 
in all schemes of improvement and development”, the necessary leisure 
must be secured him, and “stronger inducements” must be offered him 
in the shape of “a re-imbursemeat to an officer by Government, in 
addition to his ordinary travelling allowance, the whole cost of con¬ 
veying not only the tents, but also all camp equipage and servants”, 
and the comradeship of his wife, at Government expense, who by 

“visiting ‘purdanashin’ ladies and acting as hostess at parties.can 

do a great deal to increase the popularity and influence” of her hus¬ 
band ; “increase in the daily allowance of superintendents of police, 
and also in the case of collectors when they are absent from head¬ 
quarters for more than four complete days continuously” has been 
suggested by the committee. The Moiitagu-Chelmsford constitutional 
changes had to ofter the Lee “inducements” to conciliate the sensibi¬ 
lities of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy; Lord Linlithgow’s “Know 
your villages” programme must need offer “stronger inducements in 
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other disguises ! Those stronger indnceinonts must come from the pockets 
of a people who cannot be expected to bo enthusiastic over re-educating 
their rulers. The Committee has not submitted any estimate of the probable 
cost, extra cost, if their suggestions be carried into effect. It cannot bo 
slight. And one can imagine on this rock alone Lord Linlithgow’s 
enthusiastic scheme being Vyreckod, signs of which even official enthu¬ 
siasts have already scente I. That aiiostlc among officials of the gosjiel 
of village i plift, Mr. EiMync of Onjranwaia fame, admitted at a London 
meeting that there is "an ah' of unreality about the work—it is done 
more to please Government”. 

This unreality can be easily understood and explained. “Experts” 
come to India to set riglit India’s “problems”, having to be educated 

, „ into their A. 15. C.—“exports” whoso own country 

xperiB carrying on a load of unemployment directly 

Agrarian Decay alTecting more than twenty lakhs of wage-earners for 
fifteen years and more ; whose rural decay began in 
days when the "Deserted Vidage” held the mirror to the disintegration 
of a "bold peasantry”, and which show no improvement or signs of abate¬ 
ment more tnan a century and a half honco, as the following, summa¬ 
rized from httor published in Dolisle Burns "Leisure in the Modem 

World” testi'.ies to; 

“Near to tlic eud of tlw last century much of the laud was farmed by families 
that had bean omtinuonsly in possessiun for two contuvios and more. They have 
nearly all gone not moriily the numos but no blood relations remain, One family 
has vanished lile this after a stay of six cenliiries. Most of their successors are 
descended from “workers’’, ami the tradition of work i.s still with them. They work 
hard and many hours. Education, religion, (iolitics, culture of any kind, oilier than 

tliat of the soil, are little regarded.Tlwso jmopio know nothing of “economics’, 

and the mncli-ta ked of iucroase of national wealth is not aiiparont on the country¬ 
side...”, 

“Tbo change, of course, is all for tlie best, but I will not admit we arc Iiamiier or 
bettor". 

This comc i from one end of the hemisphere. From the other end 
comes the snuc story—from the isUind-empiro in the Pacific, the 
envy of the iioilcrn world. Says the “Jap,an Times” : 

“'The most un'ortunato .aspect has boon Uie dccliuo of the statu.s of the fai'iniug 
population which has taken place liaiul in liaml with increase in jiroduotion of agri- 
cultnrai produco iiul even with incro.asi’d iiivestmonts and general rising of the land 

Wealth of file country .W'o thus wilecss in (.’liouen (Korea) .a dovolopmont wliicli 

has taken place ti a degree in Japan also, namely, tho welfare of the agrarians being 
saci'iiicod tor pro; rcs.s in urban nroas ’. 

Why, when, and where, and how did this universal rural decay 
start ; was any person or group individually or collectively respon¬ 
sible for the iiiitial step from which has followed the present debacle ? 
These are (piestions that elude ciM(uiry, and refuse to yield u reply. lu 
our own country, and in our own time, “the throbbing agony of India’s 
masses, the call of their eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they 
carry”—those words of Pandit J.-iwharlal Nehru as President of tho 
Faizpur session of the Indian National Congress, vividly portray the 
picture of India. 

We have scdi that the present age, tho ago of machine industry, 
discriminates against .agrarian life ami all that it stands for. What it 

A 
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disturbance to balanced and eqiiiposed life of tbe greatest 
number of people in the worldi it is difGcult, if not 
impossible, to estimate to-day, except in very generalized 
terms, and in terms of condemnation. And we could 
not, even if we would, now retrace the steps, 
imagine history taking a different course, for our life is very largely 
built upon the results, the causes of whicb are not easy to get at. So 
that two feelings are generated as one surveys the march of events as 
these affected the life of agriculturist—cynicism or indignation. A streak 
of cynicism runs through the words that describe the stages that led 
up to Britain’s pioneering days in modern industrialism ; 

‘■‘Squire Western Junior, a high farming disciple of Arthur Youug, who would 
not steal the goose from tho common, but had no scru))le about stealing the common 
from the poor human goose, was nnconseiously recruiting for his bated rival, the 
machine-owning capitalist, and when (tor the sake of an intensive typo of agriculture) 
the village had been emptied into the work-house, it followed as logically as tho 
deductions of Adam Smith, or tho mechanics of his young friend, Watt of Greenock, 
that tho workhouse would bo emptied into tho factory'’. 

And of anger, as it burst forth in 

“Lo, My lords, we gave you England— 

And you gave us back a waste — 

Hamlets breaking, homesteads drifting ; 

Yes, a desert, labelled England, where 
You know (and well you know) 

That the village Hampdens withcr» 

and village idiots grow”. 

These identical words can be used to describe the tendencies in 
India that are called progressive and scientific,'and are, therefore, 
popular, and can also bo addressed to the Zamindars, Tnluqdars, and 
“Stake-h'Iders” in tho country who are seeking and linding asylum in 
the Courts of Wards.; 

The technique of mechanized industry and “scientific” agriculture 
has disrupted agrarian life in many lands. This can be illustrated 
by what has happened to the Java Sugar Industry by 
~and ***” tariff protection granted to the Indian Sugar Indus- 

A Warning try. The number of working sugar factories has de- 
cresed from 178 (1928) to 39 U935), the area to 
one-eighth to what it was in 1931 ; production from 29,23,600 
metric tons (about 7,89,37,200 maunds) in 1928 to 5,12,000 tons 
(1,30,24,000 maunds) in 1935 ; European capital which financed these 
European estates has received a blow on their prosperity from which 
they will hardly recover ; Javanese labour who worked in these estates 
have suffered—their wages bill which in 1929 had been 125 millions 
guilders, in 1934 was reduced to 16 and half a million guilders, and 
8,00,000 seasonal labourers were discharged. It may appear that India 
has gained and Java has lost, and there the matter ended, and we in 
India have reason to be happpy. But things do not end so nicely 
according to arrangement and expectation. India’s production of 
sugar has reached a height when it must seek export outside the 
country. And the b-irgaining in this behalf lias already begun. Britain can 
make one-fourth of her sugar requirement from her native beet and has 
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to import 11,64,000 tonf4 (abrut 3,14,28,000 maunds) from non- 
Empire countries, and 8,09,000 tons of unrefined sugar from 

Empire countries in which India docs not figure. In the 

negotiations that have been going on in London for a trade agreement 
between India and Britain in place of the Ottawa Agreement, termi¬ 
nated as a result of a resolution of the Legislative Assembly, the 

demand has been preferred on behalf of India that Britain should take 
Indian sugar in preference to that from other countries, Empire or 
non-Empire In India the sugarcane grower has the price of his 
product beaten down to 2 annas in the maund (82 pounds) or less ; 
and the da>' is not far distant when he will be called upon to limit 
his production ! The agriculturist, the producer of the raw material 
of industry, fares thus under the i)resent system of industrialism. He 
snfters owing to his ignorance and the lack of organization. We hear 
so much today of distance between country and country, between men 
and men, being erased. It is a mystery, however, why in the economic 
commerce i i commodities, man, their primary producer, should count so 
little and his interests ho so little regarded. This is the ‘contradiction’ in 
modern industrialism. AVe see the primary producer in every country so 
little in touch with world-markets wherein the results of his labours are 
evaluated and sold ; the rice-grower or the wheat-grower or the jute- 
grower does not know who the ultimate consumer of his products is, 
and by what ways they reach him ; ho does not know how many inter¬ 
mediaries si and between them two, at what price are Lis products sold 
and at what profit. This is why increase in the export trade has 
little—comparatively little—cftect on the prosperity and well-being of 
the agriculturist. He grows a crop because it has become customary 
or has been boosted, often resulting in a disproportion between the crop 
areas and the prevailing markets and the prices that rule there. The 
jnte-grower of Bengal has been a victim of this technique those many 
years ; now it will be the turn of the sugar-cane grower in the United 
Provinces and Behar. 


The “contradictions” of modern industrialism which have been res¬ 
ponsible fo)' the disruption of village life called for reconciliation. This 
could bo eilected only by the power of the State. The call 
State has come from society itself, grown to a ‘new sensitive- 

intervention ness to injustice and inequality, to intervene to remove 
and rectify them. This is the inspiring motive of the 
growing intervention of the State in the details of life of the indivi¬ 
dual citizen, And it may be that under the new dispensation the 
agriculturist, the peasant, may come by his own. This is the tendency 
that historians seem to detect in events, encouraged thereto by what 
has happened in Eussia under the “Five years Plans” and in the 
United Stales of America by the Roosevelt “New Heals”. Schemes of 
rural rehabilitation that have been nibbling at India’s poverty in 
material life have not the same compelling forces and motives at their 
back. They are, therefore, halting. Even at that, as experiments in 
the evolution of a better material life, they are worth study and our 
watchful, continued observation. 
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The diagnosis of the material troubles and discontents that has been 
attempted above has directed attention to their etiology. And in the 
search for the causes and sources of the malady educa- 
“ ° tion has been receiving the greatest amount of attention 

Education both from the rulers and the ruled. The British Govern¬ 

ment has wanted its subjects to adhere to certain stand¬ 
ards which will subserve their ideas and interests—every government 
desires so, and adopts measures in this behalf. The ideas and interests 
of the British Government from the nature of its tenure in India must 
and do differ in many essential respects from those of the people in 
India. Therefore has its mind very often been invaded by doubts about 
the shape and form of the mind of India as it has been issuing out 
of its universities and schools. To quiet those doubts they have 
appointed commissions of enquiry to report on the subject. The 
futility of these efforts at understanding and directing the mind of 
these alien millions was demonstrated, as hinted at by Sir William 
Hunter who presided over one of the earliest and most authorita¬ 
tive of such commissions, that of 1882 during the administration of 
Lord Ripon : 

“Tho solemn ondoavoiir of a groat and powerful ooraraission (of 21 men), to provido 
religious toaching for 2C)0 millions of souls onding in ‘a moral text book’, carried by 
a majority, and ‘a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen’ which thu 
report foarod would be ‘delivered in a porfuuctory manner’, is ono of tho pathetic 
spectacles of modern history”. 

This futility was duo to the cross purposes at which the rulers 
and the ruled had been working—the rulers to consolidate their posi- 
r I V ■ I. *be manufacture of a standardized humanity in 

°^A»uto»h"* India, and tho ruled to grow up different, to justify the 
Mukhopadhya individuality of their existence, and to slacken the grip 
of the alien administration. It was type of the struggle 
in India implicit in tho British connection. Nearly twenty years after, 
one of tho most masterful of British imperialists, Lord Curzon, came 
as governor-general, and ho, tried hi.s hand at strengthening the fetters 
by manipulation of the education system, rather the system of higher 
education which had been prolific in the production of discontent and 
its leadership. For which purpose he appointed his Universities Com¬ 
mission. The controversy with regard to this matter rang loud during 
the first five years of tho present century, a controversy in which 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale stood up to Lord Cnrzon and held his ground 
with effect. But the man who by his tact and persistence nullified the 
object Lord Curzon had in view, was Asutosh Mukhopadhaya. He 
was a man massive in built and massive in intellect, belonging to the 
race of men who carve out kingdoms from chaotic countries and pick 
up crowns from the gutter. In the wreckage of national life amidst 
which he found himself he made his choice of a centre of activity 
wherein he would build a temple, the nursery of the builders of a 
renascent India. He devoted unremitting toil to the realization of this 
ideal ; and the tradition that he helped to crystallize still inspires the 
University of Calcutta. Since then tho Hartog Committee have recom¬ 
mended, and a new orientation to educational policy and practice in 
India is said to be imminent. The necessity for such a step has 
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been hastened, wo are told, by educated nnoinploymcnt, which problem 
can bo solved only by “school reconstruction”. The Universities’ Con- 
fcronee hold in 1934 recommended that 

“a pracfioal solution of t.ho unomiiloymcnt problem could only bo found in a 
radical readjustment of the prosout system of oducation in schools in such a way 
that a lai'j^a numbor of pui)ils would be diverted at the completion of socundary 
education eithoi to occupations or to soparato vocational institutions”. 

In recommending the acceptance of this method the Government 
of India recognise that a ccntury-okl pre-possession will have to be 
eliminated out of the popular mind before they can expect the approval 
by the public of it. And they cpiotc the Hartog Committee in support 
when it said ; 


“The prosont typo of liish and middle English Schools has established itself so 
Klj’Ongly that ot lo'r forms of oducation aru opposed or mistrusted, and there is a 
marked tendonc;-' to regard tlio passage from tlio lowest primary class to the highost 
class of a high school as the normal procedure for every pupil”. 

The Government of India in their anxiety to relieve educated 
unemployment have hit upon the plan of making higher education the 
nursery for tlio select few, to be recognized and selected not for here¬ 
dity but for intellectual competence. This seems to be a retreat from 
the position that education must be open to all who must muddle 
through it as best as they could to success in life. That high and 
boundless ciithusiasm for education for its own sake seems to be 
curbed today, and men stand jnstified today who fifty years ago said 
that “the sellelastic aim ought to bo rather directed to the inculcation 

.if not of contentment with their lot, at least of more modest 

ideas, and oc resignation to manual labour” (Leroy Beaulieu in 
liJconomiste Frnncaise, September, 1890k When the Government of 
India welcome the rocommendatioii of the conference that “in rural 
areas, the courses at this state should be attuned to rural requirements”, 
they but echo the words uttered so long ago in suggesting the neces¬ 
sity of curtailing “the time children are kept at school, to adapt it 

(the school) ti rural and industrial occupations.Discipline should 

certainly be relaxed in the rural districts.at harvest time.”etc. 


This retreat from the position that had hold the field for a century 
has been forced on the Government and the people by a disorganiza¬ 
tion of social life that cannot find any sap from grounds 
to canaUze ah'Gady occupied, and show signs of breaking down 

discontent uudcr the stresses and strains of a changing world. Too 

literary an education has planted dangerous thoughts in 
T)Cople’s minds—thoughts of organic changes in all spheres of life. 
Education in intimate touch with the realities of life would put the lid 
on such thoughts, and make conserv.-ttives of people. Vocational train¬ 
ing would supply this education, and canalize discontents, nourished by 
abstract thoughts, to concrete work of body and mind. The proposals 
of the Government of India for the reconstruction of secondary educa¬ 
tion, embodied in their letters to local Gove rnments and universities 
dated Simla, j)ug. 11, 1930, suggests, therefore, “a suitable measure of 
general education” to be completed approximately at 15 years of ago, 
from which point a diversion has to be planned to vocational training 
for the general body of students. This suggestion if given effect to 
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will be “of special advantage in that it will not take place at an age 
when the pupils will have acquired a suitable basis of general training 
for their subsequent technical training but also when they will not have 
become too old and ‘set’ to appreciate the value of practiod training.” 
It is not possible to indicate the places which the newly-trained are 
expected to fill in the economic life of the country. If they can be 
absorbed into the mechanized industries to be extended and started 
under the auspices of a “planned economy”, controlling the demand 
and supply of trained mechanics, the change may be expected to afford 
breathing time. Which means that a new group of workers, new 
Vaiuyns —technicians and all—will be recruited from all sections of the 
people without reference to inherited tendencies and propensities. But 
they will come from so small a proportion of our vast population 
which lives in villages, whose needs arc different and call for a different 
technique to meet them, that this new group cannot be expected to play 
any effective part in the work of reconstruction in our rural parts. 

The success of this continent-wide work, the Government of India 
recognize, is dependent on rural agency, and “cannot be promoted 
M f j !_• effectively by sporadic and largely inexperienced efforts 
of '** from outside”. The village youth, male and female. 
Rural India who might havc supplied this agency and leadership 
have been “led away to towns to receive a purely 
literary education” which unfits them, body and mind, for life amid 
rural surroundings ; and this class has thus been lost to “the service 
of the country side”. It is now proposed to reverse and revise the 
system of training that has been “inimical to rural progress” by giving 
it a rural bias, “attuned to rural conditions and requirements”. Steps 
havc been taken to train up teachers of secondary and primary schools 
who, born and 1 red up in villages, are by birth and upbringing best 
fitted to be leaders in the countryside. They will be “home-keeping” 
but with wits that will not be “homely” ; they will be trained. We hope, 
to understand the complex conditions of modern life and be taught the 
skill necessary to life under these hard conditions. The old leadership 
of village elders has broken down; a leadership has to be trained 
anew. The Zemindari Permanent System in Bengal, Orissa, Behar, and 
parts of the United Provinces has been supplying leadership of sorts 
to the rural people free from bureaucratic interforouce. This leadership, 
possible centre of organized and effective opposition, has been looked 
up with disfavour by officialdom, and has withered under it. Other 
causes have worked towards the same end. And the time is certainly 
ripe for the emergence of a new type of leadership to step into the 
vacancy. The Indian National Congress has by the organization of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangha, the All- 
India Village Industries Association, and other associated activities been 
trying to consolidate its natural leadership of the people. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot yield place to this claim, which explains the Ilallet 
Circular. Evolution of political thoughts which has moved from 19th. 
century liberal individualism to the unlimited exhaltatiou of the State 
at the expense of the citizen encourages this move, and the economic 
breakdown has prep.ared men’s minds for its reception. Through these 
activities the Government of India are out to justify the assertion made 
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State Socialism in action, if not 


on its behalf that there is in India 
in theory. 

The incipient tendencies to a Totalitarian State in India which have 
been traced above have no reason to be ai)ologetic now. In the name 
of education—the preparation of the citizen for his res- 
Tendencio po; sibiUtics—of health atid saiiitatioti the man in the street 
TotalUarianUm or *^0 man-at-holue is impereeptively being brought 
under bureaucratic control. And the bureaucrat gloats 
over his triuin|ih. ITis lixcellcncy Sir John Anderson spoke at the St. 
Atidrews Dinn.;r on Nov. oO, 1930 as follows : 

“Tlini'o is no civilizol .state in tli.; worM toaay that can alTonl to nejdoct tlio 
physical and reci'cational education of its yoaiii; pc'ople ; Germany for one has shown 
the world what o;.a bo done to remould a rising generation ; whothor tho policy there 
followed w'ill Liltin.atoly lead to good or evil wo hero are nut qiialiliod to say ; but no 
body can deny its ellcctivcnoss or ignore its lessons' . 

How Germany is remoulding her rising generation, training them to 
become “new German mnti and women” cun bo best described in Ilerr 
Hitler’s last May Day Speech : 

“.When the child is ton years old it lias not yet aoqnirod fooling for liigh 

birth or ancestry. It is at this stage lhar wo are going to tako tliora.and not 

let tliem go until ilioy arc hS years old. Thou they will go into the party,. or 

they will go at on le to work and into the Labour Kroiit and tho Labour Corp.s, and 

tlion for two yoar; in tho Army. If that won’t make a nation out of suoli people, 

uothiug will”. 

The discipliio that Herr Hitler has set up for his jreoplc, and the 
discipline that Sir John Andor.son intends setting up for us arc not 
motived by tho same impulse ; Herr Hitler has a single loyalty to 
acknowledge and practi.se ; Sir John Anderson is divided in his 
loyalty. That tnakes all the dillcrencc. 

Tho growing strength of Indian natioi ulism which aspires to resume 
control over the power of tlio State has forced on tho Government 
the adoption of this policy of controlled education with a 
View to bond the mind of tiic rising generation of Indians 
to the acceptance of Briti.sli standards of value. This is 

at; the back of the phrase—“rcconquest of India”—that 

figured so promiueutly in the recent writings and speeches 

ol' British die-hards. The British people have never been of one mind 
with regard lo their attitude to the cincrgouce of national feeling in 
India. While Sir William Hunter represented a mood when he wrote— 
“tho Queen’s Government has deliberately accepted tho risks of a united 
India”, Theodore Morrison, principal of the Anglo-Oriental College at 
Aligarh and guide and philosopher to Indian ’Muslim politics for a 
while at the end of the last century, represented the opposite mood 
when he wrote : “We have never aimed at tho creation of a national 

sentiment in India”. The see-saw of this divided mind is evident in 

the principles and policies of Anglo-Indian administration. The 
persistent but unspoken coiilliet between India and Britain is generally 
quiescent ; at long intervals it rises over the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness. The pretent is one such phase. And the new education policy of 
the Government is a handy instrument to catch the Indian youth 

ynuug» before he has developed a will of his own or has been able to 


’Thought ^ 
Surveillance” 
& "Thought 
Guidance” 
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think out a philosophy of his own true £o the instincts and interests 
of his people. Researches and discoveries in the psycho-physical 
sciences have placed in the hands of governments methods and instru¬ 
ments which enable them to establish ‘‘thought surveillance’' over and 
"thought guidance" of the social mind. Governments do not feel 
called upon to observe any secrecy in the adoption of this tactics ; a 
recent law passed in the Imperial Diet of Japan is an illustration in 
point. In India the thing appears new to us. During the last hun¬ 
dred years the people have grown into one environment of thought 
and action. Against this environment British authorities in India 
propose to project another, supposed to be more helplful to their 
interests and ideals. For the success of this venture instruments 
handier than schools, Colleges, and gymnasiums are ready. As an 
acute observer of things modern says : 

“Thu instruments oE social oliatigo are more edioient tlian before.in the cinema 

and the radio we have the most valuable and the most dangerous instiumonts of educa¬ 
tion. They are dangerous because they require for the success of their use in 
changing society a very great centralization of control. Thoy are forms of education 
very suitable to dictatorships. 

The Government in India has this dictatorial power, and uses 
it, evidence of which was forthcoming during the Civil Disobedience 
movement when the cinema and the radio were requisitioned to 
fight the mass upheaval. 

Another instrument remoulding the mind of Indm’s millions, little 
regarded now as an intlucuce eitlicr for good or evil, is the priva o 
cinema industry. It is lauded up as a sign-post of 
in*dia to be made hi modern Ways, as an evidence of India’s 

" '*ttfre«h " industrial enterprise, because 11 crores and 50 lakhs of 
predominently Indian capital are invested in it, and 
25,000 men and women are employed in it. A recent broad-cast from 
the Delhi station discussed the problem raised by this new teclinique 
of amusement and instruction. The speaker prophesied that "within 
the next five years the mind of the whole rustic population of India, 
Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Jain, untouchable is going to be made afresh.” 
And he asked : “What kind of a mind is going to emerge out of the 
process ?’‘ He suggested a reply which was more of a fear than any¬ 
thing else ; and thoughtful people will share his apprehension, that the 
resultant mind will not bo a thing of beauty. The further apprehension 
is implicit in the kind of wares that the industry distributes. With 
many things to its credit, the West has given proof of the possession 
of ‘‘a fine skill” in sending to India its “rubbish” ; a great many of 
the films constitute an appreciable proportion of this "rubbish” import 
on which a brisk market has been built up and a clientele has been 
attracted, whom absence of healthier attractions draws to these 
“rubbish” heaps. Indian cinema-showing companies and groups go to 
the remotest villages to show the films either in the open air or under 
temporary structures built of bamboo, “using the battery of their motor 
cars”. Most of the films shown to rural audiences are “the worst kind 
of Western films dressed with Indian clothes”. The trail of crude 
vulgarity and lasciviousness that these films leave in the air after 
them pollutes simple minds. The only immuuity that one can hope for 
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against this evil influence ia the innocence and simplicity of a people 
whom the “snggestiveness’* of these lilma may confound but will 
generally lea^'e cold or disgusted. The last session of the All-India 
Women's Cor> I'oreneo has drawn attention to one aspect of the evil— 
misrepresentation of modern Indiati life. But those- among the 
Indian public who finance this industry and pocket the dividends therefrom 
or their leaders have not awakened to the tendency for evil 
of this enterprise. They seem to be unaware that the cinema 
is a dangerous instrument to handle in more senses than one ; that it 
more often tlian not engenders a slackness of mind which is a menace 
to the develoi'omont of a virile and watchful mentality in the country 
needed to wrestle with the various “problems” that await solution ; 
that the Indian mind “made afresh” by the film ia in danger of loosening 
its grip on the culture of the country that has enabled it to weather 
through many a storm in the national life, to remain true to the essen¬ 
tial goodness of human nature, retaining through the many injustices 
of a chequered existence, its belief in God and belief in man. 


These are 1 he two external forces that India has to reckon with— 
forces that make themselves felt not in the material plane of existence, 
but influence the evolution of mind and conduct. This 
HiiTdu & phase of the conflict out of which India must 

Mo»Iem Polity emerge victorious if she were to be able to contribute 
her share to the sum-total of human progress, to help 
solve the concrete problems of existence and survival that more than 
ever before have been testing every tliought and institution of the 
modern world. India cannot withhold this contribution ; for one of 
the conditions of the tenure of existence is the vital part that an in¬ 
dividual or a group must play to enrich the common life. And India 
cannot make this contribution unless and until she is mistress of her¬ 
self, spiritually and materially. For it is as true now when the human 
mind seems to be pre-occupied with the externalities of existence as 
ever before that every organisation, good or bad, is in the last analysis, 
an expression of the spirit ; it is maintained by opinion crystallized 
into conviction, and by conviction is it overthrown ; the source and 
ultimate force that upholds an organisation and maintains it in vigour 
and strength is to be sought in the well of the spirit undffiled. And 
because somehow and somewhen this spirit, this f pinion and this 
conviction failed them that the men and women of India lacked the 
strength to Iglit for their integrity when an alien spirit, opinion 
and conviction challenged them. The men of the generation who 
sncciimbcd to this attack failed to foresee that with the loss of poli¬ 
tical freedom all virtue must, sooner or later, sooner than later, go out 
of the social institutions and tlic ideals of associated life which these 
incarnated, that alien systems of thought and standards of life will 
trample under foot traditions of their mational life, consciously perhaps, 
unconsciously and unknowingly to be sure. This lack of foresight has 
pursued and cciitinue to paralyse the thoughts and activities of the 
upholders of the older order of thing.s among Hindus and Muslims in 
India. The generations of men and women that have grown under 
British rule and have been re-made by British education have leirnt 
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their lesson from the folly and weakness of the past. The philosophy 
of organisation that Hindu polity sought to realize in practical life was 
“a very complex communal freedom and self-determination ; each group 

unit of the community.set off from the rest by a natural demarcation 

of its field and limits, but connected with the whole by well-understood 
relations”. (Sri Aurobindo), Interpreters of Indian history have said 
that in course of time this complex communal freedom and self-deter¬ 
mination of the units of a confederated social life forgot their duty to 
the whole, and the State, the instrument of co-ordination, failed to 
assert and impose its authority upon the rebellious units. Thus did 
group and communal self-determination weaken the strength of the 
whole socio-political body ; and the complex unity of “Aryavarta” fell 
to pieces before the onslaught of the simpler Muslim polity. Muslim 
imperialism, however, spread itself rather too quickly and too far from 
its central power house before it could formulate and consolidate a 
philosophy of conduct in relation to alien cultures. Therefore did it fail 
to combine communal freedom and self-determination with the needs of 
a strong centralized authority. And, owing to this cause, has its imperial- 
lism failed to hold on to its victories and pos=essions. In the quest of 
unity—political unity—both Hindu and Muslim polity have thus failed ; 
and the British are said to have achieved it. We have yet to see. For, 
In the milleniums of her history India had had experience of such 
halcyon centuries. 

It is necessary to understand now the cause or causes of the 
superiority of British polity in its relation to India. The Wars 
Development of of the Roses comideted the extinction of the great land- 
Plutocretic lords who had been fighting the developeracnt in England 
Oligarchy of Central authority that would threaten their individual 
in Bntain “freedom and self-determination”. The Tudor dynasty had 
to recruit a new nobility which they did by sharing with them the pro¬ 
ceeds of “the Great Pillage”, that of the mona.steries, and thus creating a 
vested interest in the maintenance of this alliance. When in the conflict 
between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism, known in history as “the 
Reformation,” the smile of a lady in waiting on the Queen, threw Henry 
VIII, the second King of the Tudor line, into the arms of the “reformers” 
and made him the defender of the faith, the new nobility had the best of 
reasons to rally round the new faith. Its supremacy was unchallengingly 
established when James II fled the kingdom, and his daughter and her 
husband, the Stadthold( r of the Dutch republic, were placed on the 
British throne as King William III and Queen Mary. In between 
there had been the “well-ordered execution of a King and a Minister,” 
a dictatorship, and a “merry monarch” who was determined never again 
to go on his travels or lose a regal head on the scaftold for the sake of 
any version of any creed. The Tudor nobility gained in money power 
by recruitment from the City of London—the heart of the recruiting- 
centre for the ruling class. From this class was organised the “wor¬ 
shipful” merchant body that developed into the East India Company, 
and helped the British nation to an empire. Into the hands of this 
class had slipped the power to seat or unseat the sovereign-ruler of the 
country. This class guarded all the avenues of wealth. A recent histori- 
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cal play puts into the mouth of one of them the declaration of their 
might : 

“If tlie abbey lands were ours 
AVhon wo woro Protostaiit 
They will clearly be closely ours 
Wbon wo are Catholic — 

Not wo aro ever anything in 
Fact hut onrsolves. 

We aro the proprietors ; wo aro time and spaco”. 

Matter-of-fact history records how the Parliament of Great Britain 
Exploitation in helped this class to help themselves to the absolute 
Britain & Abroad ownership of the lands of Britain : 

“All through tlio 18Hi. century, all through tho groat Whip speeches about liberty, 
tho groat Tory sp leclics about patriotism, tbroiigli the period of Wandowash and 
Plassey, tJirniigh ilio period of Trafalgar anil Waterloo, ono process was steadily going 
on iu tho central jenate of tho nation. Parli.ameut was passing bill after bill for the 
enclosure, by tho great landlords, of minh of tlio coramon lauds as had survived out 
of tho great comnuinal system of the Middle Ages”. 

These h^nelosnro Acts in course of forty years (1760-1800) num¬ 
bered 2,000, and the areas enclosed were 24,28,721 acres of common 
fields and 7,52,150 acres of waste ; while during the previous sixty 
years the Acts had been .200 only enclosing 2,37,845 acres, mainly 
common fields, and 74, 518 acres of waste, Arthur Young one of the 
foremost advocates of the enlargement of estates, confessed in 1801 
that “by ninetien out of every twenty luclosure Bills, the poor are 
injured, and some grossly injured.” These cleared the small producer 
as an^ independent unit from off the face of the land. We are told 
that “so paramount were tho needs of tho nation, for more food, and 
so deej) the sense of .subordination among the masses” that the change 
produced little son.so of grievance and comparatively little violence or 
r(!sistancc. There was a class who cotild control the legislature and 
invoke its aid for the extinction of the small man of the countryside 
and direct the policy of “Hand.s oil” from the growing factories. The 
unresisted success of this policy was possible because the same 
propertied claa ies who as justices of the peace ruled the agricultural 
day-labourer and the factory workers in the districts were also those 
who ruled the i.rmy as officers ; because the proletarians ftom whom were 
recruited the masses of workmen for the fields and the factories also 
furnished the rank and file of the armies. Thus were formed and 
developed habics of command and habits of obedience, suppressive of 
group freedom and self-determination, at variance with the greatest 
good of the greate.st number. And the acceptance of this reversal of 
tho older econc iny, expressed in the doggrel— 

“God hlo.ss tlio sfjiiiro anti lii,s relations 
And to.aoli ns nil to keep our stations.” 

pointed to a development that encouraged the spirit of domination, 
and of exploitation, and the group cohesion that is the pre-condition 
of their suecesi. Tho class that could so cruelly exploit their own 
jieoplc could not be milder in their treatment of foreigners, and their 
rights and intci'ests. 

Western group spirit incarnated itself in “the modern State accor- 
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ding to the image which Machiavelli had set up”, the state that suflers 
neither limit- nor' equality nor co-partnership. The 
fundamental tenet of Eastern thought was control and 
regulation, idealization and sublimation of desires ; in 
social polity it incarnated itself in the State that had no 
absolute authority but was restrained “in the interest of the moral law... 
of the individual’', and of group freedom a*td self-determination, the State 
that was really a co partner with other members of the socio-political body- 
This co-partnership discouraged and restrained the spirit of exploita¬ 
tion, and to that extent weakened centralized power, that is the State, 
and disabled it as the bulwark and shield of the common life. This 
weakness was responsible, if any single thing can bo held responsible 
for a socio-political break-down, for the inability of Eastern social 
organizations to stand up to Western aggression. Nature had endowed 
India with a geographical unity early realized and recognized by our 
ancestors. The sense of this unity was kept vivid in the ITindu mind 
by the daily remembrance of the sacred rivers and holy places of the 
country—a remembrance made into a part of the religious and spiritual 
duty. A cultural unity was not difficult to build up on this realization 
amid, and in spite of, the diversities of languages and customs—an 
unity which even the eruption into India of Islam could not disrupt. But 
both these unities were nullified by the absence or weakness of a 
centralized authority never allowed to grow in vigour and strength 
by the needs and demands of “each group unit of the community.” 
So, when external dangers appeared at the gate, the units could not 
organize themselves quickly enough for common defence nor could the 
central authority, kept weak and practically ineffective by the philo¬ 
sophy of a confederated existence, organize the units quickly enough 
for the purpose. States within a State, that was the Eastern polity- 
When it was confronted by a polity which allowed and encouraged 
the State to absorb all the rights and privileges of individuals and groups, 
decentralization was confronted by centralization, the freedom and 
self-determination of groups were confronted by the state tolerating 
none of these things and thriving on their downfall, the issue of the 
conflict was almost a foregone conclusion—the defeat of the former. 

The interpretation that has been attempted above of the failure of 
Indian polity to meet the challenge of Western aggression in the 18th. 
Fear & ambi- century may also explain many of the internal contra- 

tion—cautes of dictions of Indian life of the present time. The division 
communal of t},e country into self-governing religious communities, 

IS armony Caste and Occupational groups, has become accen¬ 

tuated as the creation of a national government appears to be a possibi¬ 
lity. Nearly two centuries of British rule have habituated the different 
communities to a certain groove of life. The possibility of Swaraj has 
disturbed the complacence of this “pathetic contentment”, and made 
them afraid of the unknown future. There are communities which 
feel that in the disturbances and overthrow of normal conditions 
some one group may capture the power of the State, and why should 
not an attempt be made by them to bo that group. 

Eear and ambition—these are the two feelings that have been accen¬ 
tuating particularistic feelings, and demands for “safeguards” add the 
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other crudities breedinp; in minds that have lost balance, sense of 
proportion, and power to see into the heart of things. Some of these 
fears and ambitions arc self-generated; some others are encouraged 
by the needs of a state policy of “counterpoise of natives against 
natives*', not racy of the soil in the sense that it finds itself root-less 
in the sentiments and the real interests of the country. Eut the major 
responsibility for the development must rest on Indian shoulders ; on 
Indian social .arrangements that have not been able to integrate the 
complex of ideas, feelings and interests in the country, to evolve out 
of these diversities an unity of thought and conduct. And the Hindu 
community, having the largest number of people in India adhering to 
its culture, have to think of the welfare of more people, and to strive 
the more and sacrifice the more for the common weal. And because 
seeds of disintegration had fallen on favour.able ground and brought 
forth a harvest of poisonous weeds in Hindu society long before the 
Eritish .advent, it could neither defend its own individuality nor pre¬ 
vent the common life of the country from succumbing under Western 
aggression. A period of re-exarnination of the diseased and weakened 
body politic, a period of penance for past follies, conscious or uncons¬ 
cious, became thus necessary to re-invigorate the system. For this 
purpose conscious effort had to be directed to clearing the cob-webs 
that covered the thought-life of the community, to removing institutions 
that infested its social life. 

This was what was being done, during the last hundred years atid 
more, since the days of Raja Ram Mohnn Roy—to re-organize Hindu 
society to meet on equal terms the attacks on its in- 
Hindu Social togrity, and to prepare tlio country for the renewal of a 

Reformeri vigorous life where tlie importance of man as man will 

be recognized, where a new social and economic order 
will be cvoh'cd, where the wealth that exists in the land and 
the necessiiries that will be produced in it will bo shared equally 

by all, acec'rding to their rieed.s, and where exploitation, mental 
and physical cannot thrive. Ram Mohun Roy in Eastern India 
and Dadoba Pandurang in Western India were the first to release the 
mind and intdlect of their society from moulds that held them captive 
and had proved themselves unequal to protect national life in the many 
crises incidental to existence ; they were alike in tracing the causes of 
degradation to a lazy refusal of the mind to look outward, to the 
selfishness of a purely contemplative life, ‘‘excess of civilization" as 
Ram Mohun Roy phrased it, to castes, tlieir divisions and subdivisions 
—all these had “deprived them (the Hindn.s) of patriotic feeling”. And 
they were positive that “some change should take place in their religion” 
that sanctioned these and tolerated other absurdities and crudities, if 
not for anythings else, “at lea.st for the .sake of their political advan¬ 
tage and social comfort”. Their successors have continued this work, 
each in the particular line that appealed to him, Vidyasagar (Iswar 
Chandra), in Eengal, Vishnu Shastri Pandit in Bombay, Kandukuri 
Veerasalingam Pantalu Garu in the Andhra-Desa, Eehramji Mehta 
Malabari and Knrsundas Mulji in Gujarat, Dayarara Gidumal in Sindh, 
Dayauanda Saraswati in the Punjab, and Sri Narayana Guru Swami in 
Malabar. The last-named who is not as widely as the others, at least 
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in northern India, deserves to be better known. He was a contem¬ 
porary of Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj. He 
belonged to the band of men who in the recent past had tried “to 
change the unchangeable in India”, to quote the words of an admu'er. 
Ho by his life and work put a new self-respect in the Thiya commu¬ 
nity of Kerala, and came to bo accepted as their spiritual head. Early 
in his career he sensed the goal of spiritual and social endeavours to 
be the realization of ‘‘one God, one religion,'one caste” among men. And 
the rigid social exclusiveness of Hindu castes and caste divisions, stand¬ 
ing as it did athwart this ideal, called upon him to dedicate himself 
to the service and .succour of those who had been groaning under 
social and religious disabilities. He organized the Thiyas into almost 
an independent religious community, for ho though^ that “the first 
step to save the victims was to remove them from the influences of 
Hindu temples which were always centres of orthodoxy and preser¬ 
vers of the old order”. In this step he seemed to have been 
more radical than the inaugurators of the “temple-entry” movement. 
Though repudiating the validity and truth of current Hindu cerenioni- 
alisms and customs, and supporting the separation from “the orthodox 
fold”, Sri Narayana Guru does not seem to have broken away from 
the continuity of Hindu cultural life. This tradition of reform is 
exemplified in the life-work of two of his contemporaries and fellow- 
workers, Dr. Palpu and Kuraarau Asan, the poet of Malayalam 
awakening. The late T. K. Madhavan, the leader in the Vaikom 
Satyagraha movement and the most outstaoding of the present day 
leaders of the Ezhava community, who fought “the mother Church” 
was also opposed to his people joining any other religious community. 
This unwillingness to hurt the parent institution is quite natural, and 
the upholders of traditional life bank on it in their opposition to 
necessary innovations and adjnstmonte. 

But there are men whom injustice drives to revolt, to the wilder¬ 
ness of violent non-conformism, or to permanent separation. One 
. , such figure has emerged oi:t into Hindu Society who 
declared that he will not “die a Hindu” as he does 

Htnduitm 'Jft bve a Hindu in the traditional way. On June 

30, 1936 the Hindu world was startled to be told 
that Dr. Anibedkar, a leader of the Bombay Mahar caste 
and of the “avarnas” (depressed classes) all over India, had determined 
to leave the Hindu faith. This came out in a correspondence between 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, a leader of the Hindu Mahasabha and Rao Bahadur M. 
0. Rajah, au “avarna” leader, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of tlie Central Legislature at Delhi. The resolution to depart had 
publicly been taken at the Mahar Conference hold a month previously on 
May 30, 1936 ; but it did not attract attention or receive considera¬ 
tion. The Rajah-Moonje coi’respondence di.sclosed that Dr. Ambedkar 
was anxious for a “deal”, conveyed through Dr. Moonjo's letter, that 
he was prepared to ‘remain within the Hindu culture” by 
embracing Sikhism if t e Hindu Mahasabha, representing the Hindu 
community, be prepared to auuounce that it will not object: 

(1) To the conversion of the “depressed classes” to Sikhism : 
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(2) To the inclusion of the Neo-Sikhs in the list of the “Scheduled 

castes” ; and 

(3) To the enjoyment by the ‘'Depressed classes” of the political 
rights of the Poona Pae.t by free ooinpetition between Non-Sikhs and 
the Neo-Sikh “depressed classes” as provided for under the Poona Pact. 

The first reaction to this announcement left a bad taste in the 
mouth , a'd the resultant feeling was expressed by Rao Bahadur M. 0. 
Rajah in his reply to Dr. Moonjo ; 

“1 make a listiuotion bi't.weon convorKion wliicli is a spiritual chanpo and migra- 

tiou irom one community to anotlicr for social, economic and i)oliti(ial reasons. 

AYo are not sleep and cattle to bo bartered away in tliis fasliion, driven from one 
political fold t(- auother as rosnlt of a bargain botwoon the loaders of the different 
communities”. 


Another point of view iti opposition to “migration” from Hinduism 
is represented by Srijnt V. K. Kunjapyappen. secretary of the Pradesika 
j „ Sarayuktha Thiya iSamiti, who, as chairman of the 

Reaetton^to Reception Committee of the Cochin Thiya Conference, 

the proposal that though he apjareciated the spirit uuderlyiiig 

the presetit move he thought “it would be unwise 
because all religious imposed more or less the same disabilities and 
fetters on individual freedom”. And the Thiyas represented the general 
feeling among the “avarnas” when they declared that “they will not 
derive the freedom that they desired by mere conversion to an alien 
faith ” ; that they should form a separate ijidepcndent community, apart 
from Hinduism, which may be going ont of Hindu religion, but not 
out of Hindu culture ; and that it had yet to be proved that migration 
in a body to an alien faith was necessary for securing further political 
rights. Dr. Ambedkar’s move thus stands halted, failing to receive 
the support expected from the “avarnas”. 

The publication of the Rajah-Moonje correspondence roused interest 
in the neighbouring religions communities—Islam, Christianity, and 

“Auction” for Sikhism. All seemed to become suddenly aware of 

■<rna” souls-- the “'political vote-value” of the “avarnas”. The 

"hrisUan political changes embodied in the Government of 

■pation India A. t of 1935: passed by the British Parliament 

ed for a large increase in the number of voters. The voters 

lot, hov'Gver, to belong to territorial constituencies, but were 
penned into communal, rather, religious constituencies. So that 


cligious community has been stirred to try to rope in as many 
s possible into their ^^old. The Archbishop of Canterbury dis- 
, on behalf of Christianity “any desire to exploit any poli- 
avemeiit in the interests of Christianity” nor.’to take part “in any 
moijg political parties in India for the souls of Indian peoples”. 
Ihurch Missionary Society in England could not re.sist the 
^o take part in the “auction.for the souls of the Indian 


•id for the public by ;Dr. Atnbedkar. In an appeal under 
‘India’s Decisive Hour”, the Society started a national 
' pi for a sum of £35,000 (about 3 lakhs of rupees) to 
re of the “untouchables” in India. A half-column 


published in the leading British daily newspapers in 
e following : 
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''There is a ferment among the millions of onteastas which is uaiquo in India’s 
history. In districts as far apart as the United Provinces and Travanoore, largo 
groups among the outoastes are seeking their life. Many are looking to the Chris¬ 
tian Church as a home in which they may find freedom, progress and fellowship. 
Thus is presented to the Church what has been described by an experienced observer 
as The largest single opportunity in the history of modern missions”. 

It is not necessary to subject these words to any detailed analysis. 
When it is remembered that the “dipi’cssad classes !i 3 :ltation’' was not a 
religjious but a social upheaval among the majority of the pooplo oon- 
cerned, the Church Missionary Society’s attempt to e.'cploit “the largest 
single opportunity in the history of missions" i.s liable to misinterpreta¬ 
tion. Specially when the bettor mind of Cliristiau missionaries has been 
found to acknowledge tliat raas.s convcr.sious have gonorally lowered 
Christian standards so badly as “to have left for the Indian Church 
a legacy of deplorable caste prejiidieos and jealousies”, on account 
of which its progress, solidarity and its “proclaimed witne.ss to the 
oneness of all humanity in Jesus Christ suffer not a little even today.” 

The reaction on Indian Muslims of Dr. Ambedkar's declaration had 
a curious family likeness to that on Christianity. Islam does not know 
of any partition between the spheres of life, known as 
Idamic anxiety social, political, theoiogical or religious. So it harboured 

for a iharc uo doubts in entering a political value into the realm 

of religion, in seeking to exploit the difficulties of 
the rival majority community with which it felt itself to be running a 
race for the goal~the capture of political power in India. The most 
famous of the centres of Muslim learning in the world, the Al-Azar Uni¬ 
versity of Cairo in Egypt, hastvned to enquire of the possibilities of draw¬ 
ing a few millions of “Kaffirs” to the fold of Islam. The adhesion for a 
while of Hiralal Gandhi, the eldest son of Mahatmaji, to Islam seemed 
to open out the vista of Islarnizing India. Abdulla Gandhi led a deputa¬ 
tion of Muslim progagandists to Kerala and Tamil Nad where .the social 
disabilities of the “avarnas” are most galling. But the “mass conversion’' 
that these enthusiasts had hoped for did not come oft. And Abdulla 
Gandhi reverted to the faith of his fathers. This episode proves that ' 
this age of rationalism, even the “avarnas” among the Hindus do nc' 
so easily victims to mass suggestion, for they inherit the natural 
horror of novelty capable of changing the essential conditions o 
existence; and this horror is very deep-rooted. And among 
Muslims there has not appeared to public view any person that 
sed the intensity and violence of convictions that go to the mak 
the apostle. For, as a “result of discussion and analysis, opinii 
losing their prestige ; their distinctive features are rapidly won 
and few survive capable of arousing enthusiasm. The man of 
times is more and more a prey to indifterence” to the enthr 
their predecessors (Gustave Li Bon), 

Moreover, the social democracy plea of Islam has wor 
by being subjected to the more rigid tests of the modcr 
equality that lines up the Muslim uobl 
Hindu M*^slim porter in the Friday prayer in 

equality” reflected in their every-day life, p 

sense. The Hindus also, in Bengal at 
a similar habit of equality on the occasion of the 
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Brahmin and Dome (an ‘avarna’ caste) sit or stand side by side and 
sing songs to the glory or beneficence of the Lord, penetrated with 
belief in His words spoken to Narada—“where two or three men are 
gathered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them”. 
This equality on occasions has not helped Hindu society, neither will 
it the Muslim. The people have started on a newer track. Hindu 
and Muslim have to prepare themselves for it. The late Khondkar 
Fuzli Rubee, r>ewan to the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in his 
book— “The Origin of .the Musalmans of Bengal”—gives a picture of 
Muslim "social equality” : 

“From a roligk us point of view, of course, all Musalmans stand on a footing of 
equality. But aoc irding to usage and customs tho social position and the family 
rank of a man do not bocome altered by a change of religion. In fact, tba position 
of a Musalman oouvart oxaotly corrtwpoud.s to the station lio liold previous to his 
conversion, and he can associate with only such Mnsaimaus a.s belong to tha same 
status as he lumsaif; a low oasto person on liis embracing Islam, is not allovvod to 

hold familiar inteioonrso or claim equality with high-born Musalmans,.Rigid 

and scrupulous regard has over been paid by tho Musalmans to social position and 
family dignity”. 

Again, 

“......no Hindu, of whatevor rank or casto, can, after his conversion to Islam, 

bocome affiliated m any of the four principal racos ; for tho real Sayyads, Shaikhs, 
Mnghals and Patuans are those only whoso forofathors camo to India from Arabia, 
Iran, Turkisthan, Afganisthau. 

Thera is a lot of window-dressing in human concerns, individual 
or social ; it is intended for outward show or for attracting customers. 
It is no use pluming oneself on it. Neither Hindu exclusiveness nor 
Muslim religious democracy has been able to preserve the freedom of 
India. And it would do us good to recognize that there is nothing 
religious or spiritual in the “competition for souls” that forced itself 
on public view by Dr. Ambedkar’s declaration. It is frankly material¬ 
istic, as will become evident from an examination of the statement 
of Dr. Ambedkar, dated the 13tb, June 1936, enclosed in Dr. Moonje’a 
letter to Rao Bahadur Rajah. 

Dr. Ambedkar is a product of tho modern age—the age of scepti¬ 
cism, of supra-mental experiences, of indifference to them. He holds a 
n A u doctorate of philosophy degree from an American (U. 8. 

* and " University, and is principal, I think, of the Govern- 
hii mind ment Law College in Bombay. Hindu exclusiveness has 
condemned him to an inferiority which by any rational 
standard should not attach to him. And he does not feel himself in¬ 
ferior. And Hindu society must recognize and bo warned betimes that 

“.what a man feels about liimsolf may cause explosious. Feelings, pent un 

or unrealized in a social system, tend to increase their pressure, as steam will 
increase pressure when thero i.s no safety valve. And the feeling of one man that 
he is not ‘infeiior’ combines with the similar feeling of another. The steam under 
pressure in many minds is a force within tho whole of a social system ; the explosion 
may be so wide-spread as to destroy tho system itsolf”~(C. Delisle Burns). 

Considered from this stand-point Hindu society have reason to be 
thankful to Dr. Ambedkar for letting out some of the steam of dissa¬ 
tisfaction under pressure of which many minds in the outer ring of 
Hindu society were feeling uncomfortable and angry. 
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As ail objective study of communal competitions in the country his 
statement referred to above is illuminating; in many respects. Compar- 
ing the relative advantages that the ‘‘depressed classes” 
Com^mton—an gain by joining any of the throe religious 

objective itudy. communities—Islam, Christianity, and Sikhism, he recog¬ 
nizes that Islam can offer them all they need. ‘‘Finan¬ 
cially, the resources behind Islam are boundless. Socially, the 

Mahomedans are spread all over India.they can take care of the 

new converts. Politically, the ‘‘depressed classes” will get all the 

rights which tho Mahomedans are entitled to.the right to special 

representation, right to services etc.” 


“Christianity seems equally attnifttivo. If Indian Christians are too small 
immurioally to provide this linancial resouruiis nouossary for the conversion of tho 
“depressed classes”, thu Christian countries, such as America and England, will pour 

their iraiiiunsa resources.Socially, tliu Christian community is numerically 

‘.00 weak to render much suijport to thu converts.hut Christiauity has tho Go¬ 

vernment behind it. Politically, Christi.niity will givo them the same rights that 
Islam gives.special ropres-outation in the legislatures and in tlie services^’. 

“Compared to Islam ^ nd Christianity, Sikhism has very fow attractions. Using a 
small community of 40 lakhs only tho Siklis oannot provide the liuanco. Socially, 
they cannot bo of much help to tho “depressed classes’*. Politically, Sikhism is at a 

positive disadvantage.Outsido tho Punjab, Sikhs are not recognized for special 

representation in tho legislature and tho servioos”. 

Dr. Ambedkar docs not atop at this comparative study of tho 
advantages that will accrue to tho “depressed classes” by joining any of 
“M- f ’’ f religious communities. He is led to ask tho 

“Untouchablel” fluestion—which is tho best from the stand-point of 
—iu political Hindu society ? And replies—“obviously Sikhism is tho 

effect. beat”. He stale-s the reasons, social and political, for 

this preference. “If the “depressed classes” join Islam 
or Christianity they not only go out of the Hindu religion but they 
also go out of the Hindu culture”. Politically, “the Christian Power” 
will gain immensely in strength if the “depressed classes" joined Christ¬ 
ianity. “If they go to Islam the number of Muslims (in India) will 
be doubled, and tho d.aiigor of Mu.sliin domination also becomes real.” 
On the other hand, “if they embrace Sikhism, they will not only not 
harm the destiny of tho country, but they will help tho destiny of tho 
country”. Tlie choice before the Hindus, therefore, according to Dr. 
Ambedkar's reading of the situation, was to support tho mass “migra¬ 
tion” of the “depressed classes” from Hinduism to Sikhism. “Were 
the Hindus prepared to make Sikhism as good an alternative to the 
“depressed classes” as Islam and Christianity ?” Socially they cannot 
help very much, for it is social disabilities, a new sensitive to their 
injustice, that have been driving the “avarnas” out. Financially tho 
Hindus can help as well as tho Muslims and Christians, l^litically 
they can help by agreeing to “add to the list of Scheduled castes 
in each province the word Sikh” so that they may continue t® enjoy 
the voting rights and tho number of scats iu the legislatures secured 
by the Poona Pact, larger than those granted by the McDonald Com¬ 
munal “decision”. For, early in this’eontroversy, that point was raised, 
to the confusion of Dr. Ambedkar, that the “Scheduled Castes” could 
not continue in the enjoyment of the Poona Pact rights if they left 
the fold of Hindu society. 
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This firgnment lias, it soems, scotched Dr. Ambedkar’s move. The 
“avarnae” show by their lack of enthusiasm for it that they have grown 
conscious of their “jiolitical vote-value” which cannot 
Mitunderitand- influencing and rc-edneating the minds of the TTindti 

Malt Mind “savnrnas” (the higher caste TIindus). It also proves that the 
‘ avarnas’’ feel, con.sciously, or unconsciously, more uncons¬ 
ciously than consciously, that their relation with Hindu culture is “a 

matter of priniary loyalty.It is the fortress of our family, with the 

flag flying on ihc turret, and the more miserable it is the less we should 

leave it” ( O. K. Clicfttctton ). The difficulty with us, modern educa¬ 
ted people in India, is that most of us have lost faith in these pri¬ 
mary loyalties, having had them subjected to a process of analysis not 
intended for these imponderables. 15y the education, patronized and 
encouraged by the British Government in India, wo have le rut to 
doubt everything and for juirposes of revolt or renovation have 
disabled oursilves to that extent. This has separated us from the 
masses of our people more than any physical impediment. And this 
has been the difficulty that has been standing in the way of our 
approaching the mass mind, and re-making it to our hearts’ desire. Dr. 
Ambedkar als) belongs to this “fifth caste”, almo.^t rootless in the 
country. Therefore, ho could not get inside the skin of the people 

ho wanted to had out of Hindu society, and thus failed in the adven¬ 

ture. This fai ure has also proved that Hinduism is a far more organic 
structure than the world in general is aware of. 

The testimony to this strength did not take long to come. It 
came from the State of Travancore in Sonthoru India. The presiding 
deity of the State is Sree I’admanabha, and His High- 

Travancore ness tho Maharaja is Sree Padmaimbha Dasa (servant). 
Proclamation The entry of “avnrna” Hindus into Hindu temples has 
been denied on the plea of sanctity based “on revela¬ 
tions and the holy books” ; the “Sri Kovil”, the holy of holies, the 
■‘Garva Griha’ where the jiresiding deity stands, sits or lies enshrined, 
is urmpproachcble even by Brahmins unless ritually made clean and 
pure. This diipcnsation has been accepted by all during unremembered 
centuries. But the quickening of the sense of tlic importance of the 
average man, <1 the sanctity of tlie human personality, of a new self- 
respect in the “avarna” Hindus—these new influences called for a 
change in tho old system. The Vaikom and (he Gunivayur tcmple-cntry 
“satyngrnha” movements roused luihlic attention to the imminence of 
this developm(nt ; tlie “Harijau” movement to spread which Mahatma 
Gandhi toured on foot the countryside in many provinces, to recall 
tho “savarna” Hindu to their duty to men and to their allegiance to the 
liighcst in tin ir culture—the (piick''niiig of public conscience and the 
organized atteniiit for re-form and renovation led naturally to a re¬ 
examination by competent authoritios of the whole position in regard 
to this matter, .spcciaily in tho States of Travancore and Cochin. In 
the light of these developments, insj'ircd by the Queen-mother, and 
guided by his Dewan, Sir C. P. Bnmaswnmi Iyer, tho young Maharaja 
of Travancore saw the part of duty clear before him. And on 
November 30, 1036 he issued the noble Proclamation : 
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“Profoundly conviaced of tho truth and validity of our religion, believing that it 
IS based on divine guidance and all-ootuprehoadiag toleration, knowing that in its 
practice it has, throughout centuries, adapted itself to the need of the changing 
times, solicitous that none of our Hindu suhioots should, by reason of birth, caste or 
community, be denied the consolation and solace of the Hindu faith, we have decided, 
and hereby declare, ordain and command that subject to such rules and conditions 
as may be laid down and imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there should henceforth be no restriction 
placed on any Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshipping at temples 
controlled by us and our Government.” 

Tho mind of the Hindu society has been prepared for this change, 
waiting on events and the realization of their significance, waiting for 
the person who is _ to be the instrument in the hands of the Power 
raat rules the destiny of men and nations—instrument -for fulfilling 
.rlis design, and for justifying His ways to men. Tho Maharaja of Tra- 
TOncore has been chosen as the instrntnent for the change. And 
Hindu society has hailed it with approval. A similar declaration in 
the state of Baroda, made a couple of years ago, did not make the same 
appeal. 

there have not been objectors ;to the Travancore decree. 
The State of Cochin has found itself unable to co-operatc, and diffi- 
Objectioni t have appeared. There are temples in the two 

the ** States where the same Thantries officiate as priests ; 

Proclamation those who officiate at Travancore temples have been 

„ declared ritually impure in Cochin. Upholders of the 

orthodox^^ ways have appealed to the “Agama Shastras” whose injunc¬ 
tions consecrate the images of stone or metal, invite the Divine 
Essence to “descend” and reside in the images {Fran Pratishta). These 
injunctions prescribe meticulous restrictions on men and things in 
their approach to or use in the ceremony of Fran Pratishta (consec¬ 
ration). It is apprehended that the entry of “avarna” Hindus into 
these temples will disturb and profane the genius of the place. It is 
difficult to accept the validity of the contention when it is remembered 
that there are most renowned temples whore the lights are cleaned 
and served in the “Garva Griha” itself by the “Pandarams”, the 
Siidra temple servant, whose duty consists also in weaving garlands 
for the deities. These temple servants come from classes far down 
the hierarchy of Hindu society : they enjoy hereditary lands granted 
for such services by ancient Kings or founders who disregarded this 
Ivital” prohibition. Jn the Jambukeswar temple at Srirangam the 
Nattukkottai Chetty trustee or his representative are allowed inside 
and offer the early morning obescience in the innermost place possible. 
The Travancore decree has provided for the conservation of the pro¬ 
per atmosphere and the maintenance of the existing rituals and 
ceremonies. 


The Travancore Proclamation and its acceptance by Hindu society 
is proof that Hindu social polity can “adapt itself to the needs of 
the changing times” and changing minds. The “problem” 
of_ tho “untouchables” is one of the difficulties that 
neighbouring communities have felt tempted to exploit. 
This spirit may come, and perhaps do come, easy to the 
natural man in us, But this blunts tho gift of insight to see ourselves 


Prefatory step 
to Muslim 
Reform 
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as others see us. to detect the m.iladics in our own body-polUic. 
Christian and Muslim societies have to awaken to their own difficulties, 
and how should they accommodate themselves to the new environments 
in India. And the Indian Muslim society, counting 7 crores of human 
beings as its adherents, the second largest of the Indian communities, 
has to turn its gaze inwards, to reform itself, so that it may play its 
legitimate part in the evolution (f a composite nationality in this 
country. The challenge of the new day that Hindu society faced 
nearly a century ago and which it has been meeting all these years, 
was both a challenge to the spirit of Hindu culture and to its social 
institutions. For, germs of maladies can creep into a social body only 
wlten tlio spirit tliat upholds the organs and which they inc.arnate 
becomes weak and loses its grip on reality. This spirit has failed both 
Hinduism at d Islam in tlie now crisis of life that appeared in the middle 
of the l8th. century ; and the cause or causes of this failure are the 
same. What the editor of the “Islamic Culture”, published under the 
aiuspices of the thoughtdeaders of the Nizam State, says on the “decay” 
of his community, Hindu society recognized in its own life a century 
ago : 

.it is not difTioult to rocognizo that the obvious decay of Islamio culture 

during the lait tow centuries is almost entirely duo to a rigidity of oopoeptions 
uliout it which have lost tlio vivid import thoy possessed at the time of their coming 
into o.’cistouoo, md iiavo dovelopod into^moohanical re])otitions.'’ 

And for u remedy to this state of things, for Islam to become once 
agahi the cnative force that it was in the life of Muslims, he, a 
Euroircan convert to the idea and way of life known as Islam, proposes 
a “valuation of the Islamic propo.sitions” which have to be revised in 
the light of ('Ur understanding of the original sources and freed from 

the tliick layer of conventional interpretations which,.have been found 

wanting in tie present time”. When Indian Muslims settle down to 
this task they will have their hands more than full to have the time or 
the inclination to exploit the difficulties of other communities ; then 
they will recover the gift to see themselves as others sec them ; they 
will find that the spirit of dogmatism closes the mind to charity and 
truth, even tire truth to which their own Prophet bore witness thirteen 
centuries ago ; they will find, as the Hindus did, that the conceit of 
being the “chosen people” docs not wear well in these days, and that 
all have to come down from their ])erchea, work and labour together 
eo-operativcly to build anew a new n.ation in India which will be broad" 
based on foundations other than creed or community. 

For this history has to bo unlearned both by Hindus and Muslims 
—the history that led Punjab Muslims to seek to reverse conditions 
at the Sahidgatij Ourdwara, and be responsible for blood- 
"'"inUarned** shed, Muslim and Sikh ; and Lucknow Sunnis to revive 
the Madh-e-Sahaha agitation and be responsible for blood¬ 
shed, Sunni and Shiah. Hio Muslim claim for “separate 
consideration” of their interests has been responsible for enough 
irritated feeling ; if to this be added the exhumation of memories from 
under the debris of history, life in India will not be worth much. 
The Muslim claim on the Shahidganj Gurdwara grounds has been 
staked out after a century. If Hindus were to imitate this example, 
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many a mosque will have to change hands to bo returned to the 
Hindus ;—to take two examples only, the mosque within the 
compound of the “Jnan Bapee*' (the well known as ‘‘the waters of 
knowledge”) at Benares and the Adina Musjid near Maldah (Bengal). 
On the walls of both these mosques are architectural designs inspired 
by Hindu “motifs”. Hindu-Muslim tension, the palpitating agony of 
it, has been with us these many years, and a little blood-letting may 
seem to ease it. 

But what are we to make of an agitation that goes for its inspira¬ 
tion back to thirteen hundred years when AH was passed over in favour 
cf L c . Bakr, Omar and Othman in his succession to his 

ConfUct"' father-in-law ns the “Khalifa” of Islam, The public reci¬ 
tation of the praises of the first three “Khalifas” or other 
companions of the Prophet of Islam (known as Madh-e- 
Sahaba) is resented by the Shiahs who regard them—the first three 
'‘Khalifas”—as usurpers. This “usurpation” and the tragedy at Kerbela 
have divided Muslim society into two unequal contending groups,—Sunni 
and Shiah, the former being in an overwhelming majority. At Lucknow, 
a centra of the Shiah community, the United Provinces Government 
twenty-five years ago, in 1909, prohibited the recitation on public roads 
of the praises of the first three “Khalifas” of Islam during three days 
in Ashra, Chhehalum and Ramzan. The Sunni Muslims resented the 
order, courting arrests and imprisonment in larro numbers. After a 
silence of twenty-five years the Sunni Muslims of Lucknow have 
revived the question of their right to recite Madh-e-Sahaba publicly ; 
processions were taken out—an innovation—reciting the praises of the 
first three “Khalifas” or other companions of the Prophet of Islam, 
which came into clash with Sec. 144, C. P. C. These happenings 
and the spirit that inspires them, the irritation and exasperation that 
they create, are not favourable to Muslim “Taghlib” fself-organ'zation) 
in India. Hindu-Muslim differences have held up progress ; the “civil 
war” in the heart of Muslim society diverts its attention from the 
immediate “problems” that demand and have been awaiting for solution, 
and poisons the moral atmosphere of the country and the community. 

But this general frenzy of fanaticism cannot long keep off modern 
“problems” from forcing themselves on the attention of the Muslims in 
, . India, as it could not in other Muslim countries The 

Mother”tongue editor of the “Islamic Culture” has indicated the first 
line of attack on these. The American Professor of the 
Peiping (Pekin) University have indicated the others 
whose solution depends on the first—tho “problems” that are uncon¬ 
cerned with doctrinal differences. Religious and philosophical crudi¬ 
ties must first be cleared out before economic and political thoughts 
and activities can have space to grow and function. For this the 
Qur’an, the fountain spring of the Islamic Shari’ah, has to be made 
easy of access to the understanding of the widest commonalty of Muslims, 
This is what Turkey under Kemal Ata Turk (Mustafa Kemal Pasha) has 
achieved. As their poet, Zia Zenk Alp, sings of his revivified country : 

A land in which the call to prayer 
Resounds from the mosque in Turkish tongue, 

Where tho peasant understands the meaning of his prayers, 
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A land wlioro tlie school-boys road the Qur’an 

in his mother-tonguo, 

0 Son of the Turk, this is thy fatherland. 

So must Muslims sirif; of India. Here is work for Indian Muslima 
that must precede all others. Tho Hindus commenced this work half- 
a-eentury back. From this step will follow the re- 
Secularitaiion Valuation of other “Islamic propositions'’ such as the 
of I*l«in secularization of Islamic polity. Halideh Edib traces this 
development in Turkey. The Arab mind, the seed-plot 
of Islam, has, he says, a metaphysical conception of the Universe ; It 
derives legislative power from God, the executive power being delegated 
to the ‘Khalifa’, the doctors of law (tho ulemas) act as the intermediaries 
between the two. It was difl'erent with the Turk. “In his pie-Islamic 
state he had been accustomed to man-made laws, and he is by nature 
more inclined than the other Islamic iteojtle.s to separate religion from 
the ordinary business of life.” Can Muslims in India escape this 
process "I Indian Muslima claim that the logislatun’s in he country 
should be prei luded from touching their “personal laws”. But can 
‘personal laws' be divorced from economic factors ?—from ‘problems’ 
that demand solution and must be solved before Muslim Society can 
hope to be abic to maintain itself in vigour and strength ? These 
‘problems’ are universal—poverty, education of the masses, labour con¬ 
ditions, the family system, public health, the monetary system, marriage 
and divorce, population, co-operatiou, and the development of natural 
resources. Do not ‘personal laws’ influence these ‘problems’, simplify 
or complicate them And when for solution of these ‘problems' the 
help of the State is sought, and without which help no solution seems 
to be possible in the present stage of social development, can the State 
function if ‘pei soual laws’ stand in tho way ? Are Indian Muslims 
prepared to go to tho days when the State was required to disinterest 
itself from the intimate concerns of the people’s life, and each com¬ 
munity, divided by crcdal diflcrenccs, was a State within the State, 
concerned only with tho life of the particular people and promoting its par¬ 
ticular interests ? Tho demand of Indian Muslims for the inviolability 
of Islamic ‘personal laws’ has its rise in tho fear of the Indian State 
that is evolving before our eyes. This fear does not thrive in countries 
where the Mu.dims are in the majority. This fear is at tho root of 
tho Hindu Miulim dishaimony in India. To exorcise this fear out of 
tho minds of the Muslim community has been the life-work of tho 
late Abd-ur Rasul (Bengal), the late M.azhar-ul-Huq (Behar), and of 
Abbas Tyabjee (Gujarat) who left us recently full of years—all whoso 
lives were full of silent sacrifices for this noble cause. Abd-ul Gaffar 
Khan, the “Frontier Gandhi”, as people lovingly call him, stands today 
the leader of many known and unknown workers who havo been 
si)ending themselves in evolving a composite national life in India. 

The “probhms” which tho Chinese students listed as special to 
their country are not contained within particular boundaries ; they 
demand solution at the bands of every State in every 
country. They have been engaging the attention of every 
Mov'ement thoughtful man, and discussion and debate on them ring 
loud in every country. The “new industrialism” is said 
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to have taught people the value of division of labour ; this division of 
labour seems to have developed into a division of interests and classes, 
into “class conflicts”. This class conflict has been, we are told, implict 
in human society, and made manifest and explicit by the severe discip¬ 
line of modern inJustrialism. This class conflict is the driving force 
of the politico-economic developments of today, unavoidable as Fate. 
Therefore a record of modern social life must give prominence to the 
Labour and peasant movements. Indha’s “home polity” is being made 
anew by these movements. Through the courtesy of Frof, N. G. Ranga, 
member of the Assembly in the central legislature, a history of the 
Peasant (Kisan) povement in the country is published in Page 280 of th's 
volume of the “Annual Register”. The strivings of our peasantry for a 
better life in the British perod of our history has yet to find a historian. 
Prof. Ranga’s narration takes us back only to 1935, to the emergence of 
the “class^ conscious attempt” made to organize the peasantry in India 
for their “emancipation from every form of exploitation”. This limitation 
as to time is arbitrary, and gives no idea of the developments that 
precceded the present educated leadership of the pesautry in India. 
The materials for such a history may not be plentiful ; but even as 
they are, they cannot be neglected or ignored. In the immediate past, 
since Mahatmaji’s entry into Indian politics, the Champaran and Bardoli 
Kisan movements have been pioneers in the line of effective organisa¬ 
tion and disciplined action. 

Previous to that Kisan discontent, organized by liberal-minded men, 
Indian and European, has wrung concession and relief from zaminders 
“Ki ” planters. The present writer is not competent to 

Movement recall all these activities in other provinces—activities which 

in Bengal regional historians should bring out to public view. He 

will, therefore, content himself with recording certain 
events in Bengal. The most outstanding of these was the Indigo 
agitation in Bengal in the sixties of the Inst century. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion was guided by the Rev. C. Bomowetch, missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Santipur, the Rev. C. H. Bumhardt at Kiishna- 
gar (district Nadia, Bengal) ; and the Rev. James Lang who translated 
Dinobandhu Mitra’s iVee/ Durpan —“Mirror of Indigo”—had to 

suffer prosecution in law for it. Among Indians, Vishnu Charan 
Biswas and Digambar Biswas (district Jessore, Bengal) were 
leadeis and organizers. Harish Chandra Mukherjee, editor of 
the most intrepid of Indian newspapers of the day, the “Hindu 
Patriot” made the cause of the indigo agriculturists his own. 
He was an auditor in the Military Audit department of the Govern¬ 
ment ; and it was felt an honour and a distinction by his official 
superiors to have have such a man in their office; Sishir Kumar 
Ghosh of the “Amrita Bazar Patrika” and his elder brothers, Basanta 
Kumar and Hemanta Kumar Ghosh, are said to have played some 
part in the organization of this movement. Driven by misery the 
peasants took a vow—rather than grow indigo they would cut an arm 
of theirs. The lieutenant-governor. Sir John Peter Grant, bore witness 
to the disciplined intensity of feeling of the sufferers, men and women, 
and championed their cause. The ryots triumphed. ‘‘Philosophical 
radicals” in Bengal, represented by Akshaya Kumar Datta, Piari 
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Chaad Mitra, Kishory Cliaad Mitra, had in their writiaga. as for 
instance, in the “Tattwubodhiai Patrika” and the “Bengal Spectator”, 
discussed the “problem” of the ryot; liankim Chandra Chattapadhyaya 
in a series of articles in the "Baiigadarahana’’ on the “Bengal Peasant” 
discussed the hardships of their life and warned the Bengal Zamindars, 
the creation of Lord Cornwallis, of tho error of their ways ; in 1881, 
Abhaya Charaii Las (Howrah) in his book in English—“The Indian 
llyot” exposed tho iniquity and tho cruelty of the Permanent tiettle- 
mont in Bengal, Behar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh ; Bakharaiu Gauesh Deoskar, the Maharatta 
Brahmin naturalized in Bengal, wrote on the woes of tho peasantry, 
drawing on the books of Dadabhai Naoroji, William Digby and Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt. The “Deccan Biots” of 1875 in tho Bombay Presi¬ 
dency threw the light on the “ryotwari settleinont” and its effects. 
Tho late Prof. Dwijadas Datta, father of Uilashkar Datta, Mr. Prainatha 
Chaudliury, barristcr-at-law, and Srijut Rishikesh Sen have helped 
by their books to prepare the ground in which has grown the modern 
“Kisan” moviimcnt in the province. In organizational activities the load of 
the late Jnaucudra Nath Ray (better known as J. N. Ray), barristor-at- 
law, of the late Keshab Chandra Ghosh, founders respectively of the 
“Bengal Ryot Samiti” and the “Bengal KrishakiSamiti” has to be gratefully 
remembered. Tho Kapasdauga Conference (district Nadia), tho first 
of its kind in Bengal, held in April, 1920, has to be regarded as a 
mile-post in tho development of peasant consuiousnesa .in Bengal ; it 
was presided over by tho Rev. Father Bareta, a Roman Catholic priest, 
associated at one time with tho Italian peasant movement. 

The “labour” movement in Bengal in its modern restricted sense 
had its rise in the seventies of the last century. As in other fields so 
in this Baukira Chandra Chattapadhyaya was the path- 
*^'“Labour ’ ' finder. His series of articles in the “Bangadarshaua" on 
Movement “Bamya”—Equality—were tho first utterances of the 

puzzled revolt of conscience against modern economio 
ineiiualities in Indian life. Tho late Pandit Shib Nath Sastri, one of 
the founders of the Sadharaiia Brahmo Samaj, in the “Samadarshoo”, 
the late Dwarka Nath Gaugapadliyaya and tho late Krishna Kumar 
Mitra in the “Sanjibaiiee”, joined in this chorus ; the late Basipada 
Banerjee was, perhaps, the first to organize industrial labour in India 
—the labour that was minting money in tho jute mills at Baranagoro 
on the HoogLly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; ho started in 1H74 
the first “working class journal”, in India—the “Bharat Sramajiboo”— 
containing “wood-cuts from English blocks” imported all the way 
from Britain ; for the safe custody of working class savings he helped 
the organization of a “District Savings Bank”, popularly known as 
the “Anna Bank”, for even an anna deposit was accepted. Tho fellow- 
workers of those pioneers in the other provinces were Kundukuri 
Veerasalingam who started “Ragged schools” in Madras ; in Bombay 
Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Ramkrishim Gopal Bhandarkar, Sapurji 
Sorabji Bangali and Dndyaldas Ralaasi; in Ahmedabad Bhola Nath 
Sarabhai, Rauchorlul Chotelal, Mabiputram Rupram Nilkanth and Syamji 
Krishcavarma. 

7 
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Dwarkanath 

Gangapadbyaya 


Dwarka Nath Gangapadbyaya was pionoor in the most necessary 
preliminary of all labour uplift—enquiry and study of labour condi¬ 
tions that are suppressive of the human element in “labour". For 
this he risked his life. Pandit Kaiii Kumar Vidyaratna, a missionary 
of the Brahmo Samaj, in course of his missionary tour 
in Assam where tea gardens had been opened and work¬ 
ing under European auspices, came to know of facts in 
tea garden ‘‘Coolie” life, a new form of wage-slavery. 
He recounted bis experiences to his Calcutta co-religionists, of whom 
ilwarka Nath volunteered to gather first-hand information of these 
facts. He disguised himself as a “coolie”, worked in tea gardens, 
saw and felt what life in them were. On return to Calcutta he gave 
publicity to his personal experiences in the columns of the “Sanjibanee” 
and the “Bengalee”, the English weekly whose editor was Surendra 
Nath Banerjee. The title of the English articles was—“Slave Trade 
in Assam.” The disclosure created a sensation, roused local officialdom, 
unwilling or afraid to oll'end the “Planter Haj”, to a sense of their duty 
which was to protect the poor and the helpless. A t the first session of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference, bold in October, 1888, the “coolie” question 
obtained the moat prominent place, Bipin Chandra Pal proposing the 
resolution and Dwarka Nath seconding it. In concludin g the session, 
the president, the ifamous homeopath, Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar, foun¬ 
der of the Science Association (Calcutta), referred to this in the follow¬ 
ing terms : 

"I hare to congratulate you that in your very first re.solution vou li.avo advocated 
Iho cause of the labourers of Assam ; I do uot call them ‘‘Owlios’', fur I hato the 
name “coolie” being applied to humau beings ; in pa.ssiug this rosoliitiou you havo 
given unmistakable indication of the sympathy, humanity and philantlirophy which 
should bo the guicliug aud animating principle of ail men both as individuals and 
as furmiug communities.” 

This Conference also passed a resolution requesting the Indian 
National Congress to take up the cau.so of the “coolies”. In the sub- 
jects committee it was objected to that it was a “provin- 
cial" subject Dwarka Nath countered it by proving that 
“Labour" labourers from Bombay, Madras and other provinces for¬ 
med the vast majority of the working fiopulation of the 
estates—there were at the time 15,0U0 Madras and 000 Bombay “coolies" 
in them. In the 12th. session of the Congress at Calcutta, Rahimut-ulla 
Siyanni of Bombay presiding, the abolition of the “indenture system” was 
first trumpeted forth from the Congress platform. 

Other attempts at “labour” organization wore made during the Swa¬ 
deshi and anti-partition agitation days. The mind of society was stirred, 
and out of its deeps erupted streams of discontent. Political 
inspiration swelled their volume. The .'strike of clerks at 
Burn & Co., an European Engineering firm, of the composi¬ 
tors in certain Calcutta printing presses, at the E. 1. By., 
found their leaders in Aswini Kumar Banerjee and Apurba Kumar Ghosh, 
barristers-at-law, the late Moulvi Leakat Ilosscin, and the late Premtosh 
Basu, Upadhaya Brahmabandhav, the supporter of all good causes, co¬ 
operating. Since then diseontent has broadened aud deepened itself ; 
discontent has become “class-conscious”. But educated leadership of it 
continues. And modern labour leaders tu Bengal owe a debt to those men 


“Labour “orga 
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who blazed the way for thorn ; they cannot forget that the organised study 
of the econondc life of the Indian people which supplies the armoury of 
their great argument to-day coincided with and inspired the first stirrings 
of the Nationalist movement in its most intense phase in the country ; 
that the urge to eeonomic betterment and labour uplift was strengthened 
by the “petit bourgeoise” economists—Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadov Gobind 
Kanade, William Digby and Ramesh Chandra Dutt. 

The history of the All-India Women's Conference tells us that the 
“original stimulus” of the idea at its baok had come from a speech of 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, in course of 
ih/nLion* to '^hich he asked Indian women “to tell us with one voice 
rebuild India what they want, and keep on telling us till they got it”. 

Here spoke the voice of the modern man, confused and 
bewildered by the complexities of modern life, that have proved themselves 
unamenable to the guidance of the “mere man”. India, divided by sectional 
asperities, bora of ignorance, fear, ambition, memories of wrongs and 
experiences of injustice, finds the leadership and wisdom of her men 
ineffective and misleading, and slie turns with a “mighty faith” to her 
womanhood, to “the daughters of the nation, who will yet rebuild India 
into a nation, of the strong and free”, to quote the significant words of 
Rani Lakshtuibai Raj wade of G walior, one of the Vice-presidents of the 
All-India Woi icn’s Conference- This hope and this aspiration have 
made the Women’s Movement in India the crowning point of the 
Renaissance that has set in the country a hundred years and more. 

The women’s movement in our country as in others began with a 
strong note of resentment at man’s failure to make the best of the 
materials that nature and Nature’s God have placed at our disposal. 

, The years have toned down this note. Further, when 

*ec- womoii felt impelled to assert their position in 

tional virtue of their being m.akers of homes and their up¬ 

holders, of the present and future, they chose as their 
particular work'—reform of education, and reform of social institutions 
that hinder th(’ development of the human personality, the unit ef a 
rich and vigorous social life. Since then they have been reaching out 
to other activities till to-day no element of national life, is beyond their 
watch tower. This development wii° stressed at the llth session of 
the All-India Women’s Conference, held at Ahraedabad in the last week 
of December, ]t)36. 

Mrs. Margaret Cousins was president of the Conference. This 
daughter of Erin, fellow sufferer with India in the imperial household 
of Britain, has made this country her "home for this life” 
Mw^ret fore-front of the battle for India’s up- 

CiTuMn** hft and freedom since the days when she joined Mrs. 

Annie Besant about twenty-one years ago. As secretary 
of the Women's Indian A.s.sooiation started at Adyar (Madras) at almost 
about the same time under Mrs. Annie Besant’s inspiration, she 
has so worked that she is regarded as one of the pioneers of the 
women’s movement in India ; her election as president of the kst 
session of the All-India Women’s Conference stamps tliis recognition 
with the esteem of her Indian sisters. Her speech fulfils the claims she 
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made for it—that it wanted to “inject fresh encouraijemeiit and enthu¬ 
siasm” into the workers in the women’s cause whom “critical tones” 
seem to question with a hint, slight or broad, of discouragement. And 
her passionate plea for National freedom gives eloquent expression to 
the national longing : 

“India to-da 7 is a subjoot country. Wo say, ‘Can man bo Iroo if woman ba a 
slave ?’ We go further and say, ‘Can the Indian man and woman bo froo if India bo 
a slave ?’ Over and over again we are made aware of Indian National bolplossnoss,..”. 
“The tide of national consciousness has risen liigli in the last ten years. The 

f )eople state now everywhere that they want the govornment of the country wholly 
n their own control. Wo women in thi.s conference are part of tho people. Wo can¬ 
not separate ourselves from them. We are in our way a representative cross-section 
of tho people. How can wo remain dumb about national freedom, the very ba.sis of 
all great reforms ? Our whole Conferenoo montality has boon moving yearly towards 
a Declaration of our aspiration of National Eroodom. A Muslim President of a Cons¬ 
tituent Conference in an Indian State .saiil Last month that oiir work for political 
advancement is as necessary as our work for humaiio relationships or economic pros¬ 
perity. One of onr speakers at the lialf-yoarly meetings said, ‘our oxcursions into 
the political arena must bo left to critical timo’. Tho inauguration of a now Consti¬ 
tution is such a time. In my opinion it is tho psychological moment for our Con- 
foronoo to tako a step forward and for us to docl.are our unity with the yearnings of 
awakened India for the free coiitrol of its destinies.” 

Mrs. Cousins’ speech hints at the doubts and hesitations that tho 
conference mind is assailed with in relation to the “Declaration of 
our aspiration of National Freedom” ; they are symptomatic of the 
national mind. 

The positive programme of work that the conference is striving to 
push through was given a realistic touch in the welcome address of 
Lady Vidyagauri Nilkanth, chairwoman of tho reception 
committee. Speaking of the experiences of the Propa¬ 
ganda Committee of tho Reception Committee which 
toured Gujarat and Kathiawad to enlist the sympathy 
and support of the people in tho conference cause, she bore testimony 
to the spirit of sacrifice and the keen desire of the women workers 
to improve the lot of rural women. But “much remained to be done. 
The appalling illiteracy, poverty and absence of sanitation brought 
tears to their eyes”. Tho men and women who have been conducting 
these Congresses and conferences in our country do not generally and 
usually come into touch with tho things that Lady Vidyagauri 
described. Their first contact with these—the black abyss that lay 
under the world’s wealth—may startle them. But this contact is the 
necessary first step to a realization of tho mystery and cruelty that 
surround and make up so much of life. And the most hopeful 
element in the dark prospect is this awakening on tho part of 
India’s upper class men and women to tho reality of things in India 
— to the life of 7,000 out of every 10,000 of the population ; of those 
7,000 nearly 2,000 are wage-earning women. To really help and 
succour them, “let us live in a village as Gandhiji is living in 
Shegaon”, suggested Mrs. Cousins ; for without direct experience of 
the day-to-day life of the rural people, we cannot know their mind 
and habits of life ; “only through the documentation of the heart will 
we get the courage and will” to help our people to build the “life 
beautiful”. In this behalf the proposal of Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
convener of the Rural Reconstruction Sub-Committees of the 
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conferenco, deserves consideration—the proposal that every constitu¬ 
ency should “adopt” just one village where sustained, concentrated 
work should be carried, regular visits paid, so that this “adopted” 
village may be a centre of light ajid inspiration to the villages 
around. The constructive activities started under the auspices of the 
Indian National Congress have taken many to the villages. Mahatmaji 
at Shegaon in the beacondight to all of them. The All-India Women’s 
Conference by co-operating with them can bring to the solution of the 
rural “problem” their gift of symiiathy and comprehension. 

Forces, conscious and unconscious, influences, personal and 
impersonal, a ien state policy and national policy, liavc found in India 
a field for their experiments. Tlie re-moulding of the 
The National mind of India has b<-on going on under British 

“Sadhana" au.spiors for ovcr a century. In the process many 

crudities have fallen away from our body politic; 

this education by creating new values condemnatory, implied or 

expressed, of Indian social life, helped to wean away from the 

villages the noddle classes who had maiihaitied the cultural traditions of 
the cout\try ; this education helped to convert these same classes into 
a n(!W “root race”, drawn from all strata of society, which in tho 

fulness of time, has come forward to challenge and threaten British 

hegemony in India. As a measure of safc'ty, the government have re¬ 
entered the field of education with a new techni(iue of attack to recapture 
the mind of India which has almost slipped out of their influence and con- 
<ioI. Indian nationalism had its own methods of ofl’once and defence. These 
have gained a new meaning, a new strength, a wider sweep, and a 
new purpose since Mahatma Gandhi stepped into tho leadership of tho 
country. In the various programmes he has placed before his people 
are to be found the seed-plots of a hoa'thicr, simpler and huraaner 
national life—self-reliant b't unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
but disdaining to exploit the labour of others. Certain of these seed- 
plots were laid by Rubindra Nath Tagore at Sri-Niketan and Santi- 
Nikctan at Bolepur (Bengal) five and thirty years back. It has taken 
the nation tliese years to realise that this is the positive and cons¬ 
tructive “Sadhana” (dedicated work) that they must undertake, if they 
mean to renew their strength and recover their heritage—the heritage 
gained through (he discipline of centuries, the heritage of India, des¬ 
cribed by William Durant, ns 

“the toloranoo und tho gontloncs.s of a mature mind, tho ipiiot content of tho un- 
acquisitivu soul, tlia c.alm of the understanding spirit, and a unifying lovo for all 
things”. 

{Specially contributed by Sj. Suresh Chandra Deb,) 



King Edwaurd VIII’s Abdication 

( An Indian View ) 

^ _ Seven days in December, 1936—4th. December to 10th. December— 

! witnessed a drama of intense human interest, though it touched on the 
life of a King, unmade one King and made another, and, according 
to constitutional “pundits”, precipitated a crisis in the British Empire 
which it weathered through with credit and distinction. But long after 
the ^inlricacies and subleties of “Koyal Succession to the Throne” or 
the Royal Style and Titles”, beloved of Lord Chancellors, Attorney- 
Generals, Solicitor-Generals shall have been forgotten, the human mind 
and heart shall return to the romance of Edward VIII of Britain with 
wistful sympathy, such is human nature, its love for a love story. 

The love that came into his life, came late, in his maturity of his 
J^outh, when his people had come to accept him as almost their 
bachelor” king. The romance began when he was Prince of Wales, 
two or three years before the death on January 20, 1936 of his father. 
King George V and must have caused anxiety to his parents and 
friends. And, though it was difficult, as Mr. Baldw’n said to the 
House of Commons, “to realize that His Majesty was not a boy” for 
he looked so_ young”, the years sitting so lightly on him, he was “a 
mature man with a wide and gre.at experience of life”, with a will of 
his own and a philosophy of life developed in and by him. In this 
philosophy the lack of positive signs of any awareness of his need for 
Divine grace distressed the upholders of the State Church, The Bishop 
of Bradford, Dr. Blunt, gave expression to this feeling—the feeling 
that “to all outward appearances the King seemed to live entirely 
indifferently to the public practice of religion” ; there was in him the 
absence of an outward concern for religion”. The London Times 
represented a wider circle of British people when it said that 

■‘His Majesty’s circle was too largely composed of men .and woraon, somo of them 
of high birth, and all of them reraoto from “tho pooplo”, who cared loss for his 
welfare than for their own amusomont. The real clash was between thoughtlessness 
and exotic society’and the hard core of British tradition and conduct which is 
common to all classes in this country”. 

As Prince of Wales, heir to the throne, he was popular, the “spoilt 
child” of the nation. But as King, “bred in constitutional traditions by ray 
father” as King Edward himself said in his last message to the empire, he 
found himself up against this hard core of tradition and conduct of his 
people,—tradition and conduct that had not a longer past than the reign 
of his great grand’mother. Queen Victoria, that is, a hundred years. 
Before that British people had tolerated a laxer tradition and conduct in 
their sovereigns. But, long or short, there it was, and for the sake of even 
the “Prince Charming” that Edward was, his people were not prepared 
to relax it. Not that any constitutional tost was adopted by the Go¬ 
vernment to gauge the feeling of the “sovereign people”. But the'soveroiga 
people” had ways of asserting itself, of making its will known lin times 
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other than the Election Day ; these wore not forthcoming to the assis¬ 
tance of their King. Thus was this another example of a woman’s 
face or smile drawing a King from his throne, and sending him to the 
wilderness, physical and spiritual. 

When such affairs of the heart arrive, there ensues a conflict of 
loyalties, for none is so lonely us not to have any obligations. King 
Edward VIII found himself in such a predicament. In tho first bout 
lie lost when (le succumbed to tho fatal fascination of Mrs. Simpson, 
forgetting that she had a husband. As the Scotsman put it : “This 
should not have been the end. There ought to have been a point, at 
which Jlis Mitjcsty himself must have felt he was treading on dangerous 
ground.” This deviation from tho existing standard in relation to these 
atrairs landed King Edward into a situation which tho facile plasticity 
of ordinary human morals relegates to the back stairs or Kingly con¬ 
sideration rewards with a title, ^liut King Edward had another quality, 
the Kingly qu ility of courage ; “ho freely admitted and shouldered a 
burden from his own past”, recognized tho Manchester Guardian, an 
authentic voice of liritish Liberalism with its mid-Victorian affiliations 
to faith and conduct ; ^thia “Prince” Edward demonstrated in his 
message to the world. “At long last I am able to say a few words. 
I have never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not 
been constitutionally possible for mo to speak”, This implied appeal to 
tho world’s juilgment is a new phenomenon, a recognition of tho 
emergence of u new honesty in human relations, a now frankness. Mr. 

Baldwin bore testimony to it when he said : “This crisis,.has arisen 

now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s 
character, which is one of his many attractions”. 

The liritish mind, as it reacted on the episode, displayed a discipline 
and reserve qualities that are said to bo implicit in the British 
cliaracter. Thu King wanted to “go with dignity” , ho avoided London 
“while this thing wa.s in dispute because of the cheering crowds” ; he 
wanted to “go with as little disturbance to his ministers and his 
people”, d'ho British people responded to this unexpressed desire of their 
King. The rigerous self-repression of the King discouraged any attempt 
at forming a “King’s Party”—an unconscious demonstration of that 
instinct for public service, and sacrifice of self—the bed-rock on which 
independent national life is reared and could alone bo kept uninjured. 
The dignity with which King Edward wanted to go ruled out any 
pettiness of spirit ; both he and his people maintained their dignity 
and added to it, individually and collectively. 

The reaction of the Indian mind to the aff’air was of a mixed 
character—admiration of tho King as a person in renouncing his 
throne for love, and disapproval of his failure to restrain or control 
his growing love for another man’s wife. The new order of mind, 
tho product of modern education in India, belonged to tho former 
group. Tho old order remembered anew the liamayana episode, and 
approved of the quotation in Mr. Baldwin’s speech ; 

“His soul is not his own, fur ho himself is subject to his birth ; ho may not as 
uiwuluuil persons <lo, carvo fur himself. On his chuiue depends the safety and health 
u( the whole State'', 
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Xhe smaller number of politically-minded people in India wore 
sarcastic at Mr. Baldwin’s old Victorian mind, and its endr'rsement by 
the British people; they were sarcastic at ' the British brand of demo¬ 
cracy that tolerated the despotism housed in Downing Street, London. 
They could not reconcile Mr. Churchill’s lament and pious hope : 

“Although our hopes to-day lie withered, the King’s uersonality would not go 
down unchorished to the future ages, and will be particularly remembered in the 
homos of his poorer subjects'’ 

with the supineness of the British democracy which lacked the 
will and strength to strike a blow on behalf of a King loved for his 
“ready sympathy with suffering.” And Indian progressivists wakened 
to the fact that in the quality of things, material and mental, those for 
British home consumption differed from that sent out east of the Suez. 
Indian conservatives smiled their superior smile, suggesting—have not 
we told you this before ? King Edward’s abdication, the inflneiices 
that led to it, and the published reasons that supported it and stifled 
opposition to it havel thus, come to be regarded as an argument for 
conservative principles. 

The King’s Message to Parliament 

King Edward VIII conveyed his irrevocablo intention to abdicate in a message 
to Parliament on tho 10th December 1938. The text of the message, read in a grave 
voice by tho Speaker, is : 

“After long and anxious oonsidoratton, I have determined to renounce throne to 
which I succeeded on the death of my father and I am now communicating thi.s my 
final and irrevocable decision. Kealising, as 1 do, the gravity of this slop, I cau 
only hope that 1 shall have tho understanding of my peoples in tho decision I have 
taken aud tho reasons wliich have led mo to tako it. 

“1 will not enter now into my private feelings, but I would beg that It should 
be remombered tliat the burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a 
sovereign is so heavy that it can only bo borne in oircumstaucos different from 
those in which 1 now find my self.” 

“I coueoivo that I am not ovor-looklng tho duty tliat rests on me to place in tho 
forefront the public into rests when 1 declare that I am conscious that 1 can no 
longer discharge this task with efficiency or with satisfaction to myself. 

“I have accordingly this morning executed an lustrument of Abdication iu the 
terms following : 

“1, Edward the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
boyond the seas, King-Emperor of India, do hereby deulaio my irrevocablo deter¬ 
mination to ronounco the Tluone for myself and for my descendants and my desire 
that effect should bo given to this Instrumout of Abdication immediately. In token 
whereof, 1 have hereunto sot my hand tliis tenth day of Decembor, 1930 in tho 
presence of the witnesses whoso signatures are subscribed. 

Edward R. 1.” 

“My oxeentiou of this Instrumout has been witnessed by my three bothers. Their 
Royal ilighnesBOs the Duke of York, tho Duke of Uloncestor and tho Duke of Kent. 

“1 deeply appreeiate tlie spirit which has actuated tho appeal which has been 
made to me to take a different decision aud I have, before reaching my final dotor- 
mination, most fully pondered over them, but my mind is fully made up. Moreovor, 
further delay cannot but be most injurious to tho peoples whom I nave tried to 
serve as Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and prosperity 
aro tho constant wish of my heart. 

“1 take my leave of them in tho confident hope that the course which I thought it 
right to follow is that which is tho best for tho stability of the Throne aud tho 
Empire and the happiness of my peoples. I am deeply sensible of tho oonsideratiou 
which they always extended to me both before aud after my accession to the Throne 
aud which 1 know they will extend in full measure to my successor. 
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“I am most anxious tliove should bu no delay of any kind in giving effect to the 
Instrument which 1 have executed and that all the necessary stops should bo taken 
immediately to iecuro that my lawful successor, my brothers, H. R. H. the Duke of 
York, should ascend the Throne”. 


Moving Story of Renunciation 

fn the House of Commons, on the same day, the 10th. December, Mr. Baldwin 
handed the King’s message concerning his iatention regarding the constitutional issue 
to the Speaker which the Speaker read. The followiug is a summary : 

“After long and anxious consideration, I have determined finally and irrevocably 
to renounce the Throne. I place public interest in the foreground when I declare 
I can no longer discharge the heavy task with offlcioney or satisfaction to myself 
I desire that oflcot be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

“Before taking the decision, I fully pondered over the appeals made to me to 
take a different decision. Further delay is injiiriou.s to my people.s, whose future 
happiness and prosperity are tho constant wish of ray hoart, 

“I hope tho uecessary stops will bo taken immediately to secure my lawful sue* 
cesssr, my brother, tho Duke of York, to ascend the Throne.” 

Immediately after the Speaker conclutlod the King’s speech, Mr. Baldwin, the 
Prime Minister, rose and made one of tho most moving speeches heard in the historic 
Chamber. 

Moving that the King’s message be considered, Mr. Baldwin told the hashed 
House that no more grave message was ever received by Parliament. 

Mr. Baldwin said : “I have to move that His Majesty’s most gracious message 
bo now oonsideiod. No graver message has ever boon received by Parliament and 
no more difflonl':, I may almost say, repugnant task has ever been imposed 
upon a Prime Minister.” (Sympathetic cheers.) 

“1 would ask the House—which 1 know would not be without sympathy for me 
and my position to-day—" (renewed sympathetic cheers)—“to temoraber. in this and 
last week I had not little time in which to compose the speech for delivery. So 1 
must tell what I have to toll truthfully, sinoorely and plainly with no attempt to 
dress up or adorn.” 

“I snail have little or nothing to say in the way of comment or any criticism 
or praise or blame. I think my best course is to toll, so far as I can, what passed 
between His Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation. I like 
to say at the start tnat His Majesty, as Prince of Wales, has honoured me for many 
years with a fiiendship which 1 value. I know ho would agree with me in my 
saying to you that it was not only friendship bolweon man and man, but a friend¬ 
ship of perfectiem and I would like to toll the House when we said good-bye on 
Tuesday night ar Fort Belvedere, wo both ftdt and said to each other, that that 
friendship, so far from being impaired by tlio decisions this last week, bound us 
more closely together than it ever had and would last for life.” ICheers), 

“This House will want to know how it was that I had my first interview with 
His Majesty. His Majesty has boon most generous in allowing rao to tell the Hou.sa 
that pertinent part of the discussions, wliicti took place between us. As the House 
is aware, 1 had boon ordered in August and September complete rest which, owing 
to the kindness )f ray staff and tho consiiloration of all my ooUeagiie.s, I was able 
to enjoy to the rullest. \YJieti Octobor camo, although I was ordered to take my rest 
that month, I felt I could not, in fairness to my work, take a further holiday. I 
came as it were on halftime before tho middle of Octobor and, for the first time 
since the beginning of August, was in a position to look into things. 

“There were two things which disquieted me at the moment. There was coming 
into my oflice a vast volume of correspondence mainly at that time from British 
subjects and American citizens of British origin in the United States, also from some 
Dominions and this country, all expressing perturbation and uneasiness at what was 
appearing in the American Press. 1 was warned also that there was, in tho near 
future, a divorce case coming on, the result whereof naade me realise that possibly a 
difficult situation might arise. Later, I felt it was essential someone should see His 
Majesty and warn him of the difficult situation that might arise later if occasion was 
given for what might come if that go.ssip and criticism and danger were brought 
from the other side of tho Atlantic to this country. I felt, in the circumstances, 
there was only one man who could .spoak to him and talk the matter over and that 
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inaii was tlio Prime Miuister, I felt I was deeply bound by my duty, as I conceived 
it, to tlio country and my duty to him not only as connoifloi', but as a friend. 1 
consulted—I am ashatned to say—and they have forcivon me—none of my colleagues. 
I happoned to be stayin" in the noighboarhood of J^rt Belvedere about tbe middle of 
C^tober and I ascertained that Hia Majesty was leaving his house on Sunday the 
18th to entorta'm a small shooting party in Sandringham and leaving on Sunday after- 
uoon* I telephoned from my friend’s nouso on Sunday morning and found he had 
loft earlier than I expected. In the circumstances, I communicated with him through 
his Secretary and stated I desired to see him (the lirst and the only occasion on 
which I asked for an interview) and that the matter was urgent, 1 told him what 
it was. I expressed my willingness to go to Sandringham on Tuesday October 30, 
but I said I thought it wiser for His Majesty to see me at Fort Belvedere, for I 
was anxious that no one at that time should know rny visit and, at any rate, our 
first talk should bo in complete privacy. I was informed that ilis Majesty would 
motor back on Monday the 19tli October to Belvedere and he would soo me on Tues¬ 
day morning. 

“On Tuesday morning, I saw Jiim. I may say, before I proceed to details, that 
an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his master unless he tells 
him from time to time the truth as ho sees it (clioors), whether the truth is welcome or 
not. Let me say during those talks there was nothing I have not told His Majesty 
of what I felt ho ought to bo aware. Nothing. His Majesty’s attitude all through 
has been let mo put it in this way—never has ho shown any sign of offence or of 
being hurt at anything I said to him. The whole of our discussions had been carried 
out, as I said, with increase, if possible, of mutual respect and the regard which ex¬ 
isted between us, 

“I told hini I had two great anxieties, one, the effect of the continuance on the 
King of the criticism that at the time was proceeding in the American Tress and in 
the Domtuions, particularly Canada, where it was widespread and the effoot it would 
have on this country. 

“That was the lirst time I reminded him of what I often told him and his 
brothers in the years that have passed. That was this. The British monarchy is a 
unique institution. The Crown in this country, through the centuries, had been de¬ 
prived of many of its prerogatives. Yet to-day, while that is true, it stands for far 
more than it has done at any time in the history of the country. 

‘The importance of its integrity is beyond all question, tar greater than it has 
ever been, being not only the last link of tbe Empire that is left, but a guarantee in 
^ountry, m long as it exists, of that integrity against many evils that have 
aiiocted and afflicted other countries. There was no one in this country who would 
not subscribe to it. But while that feeling largely depends upon the respect which 
has grown lu) in tiie last three generations for the monarchy, it might not take so 
long in the face of criticism to lose that power and lose it far more rapidly than it 
took to build it up. Once lost, I doubt if anything could restore it. That was tho 
basis of my talk on that aspect and 1 expressed my anxiety and desire that such 
anxiety should not have cause to go on. In my view, I said that no popularity in 
tho long run would weigh against the effect of such criticism. I told his Majesty 
tliat 1, for one, looked forward to liis reign being a great reign in a new age. He 
has so many qualitie.s necessary for such office (Cheers). 1 told him I had come 
naturally because 1 was his Prime Minister, but 1 wanted to talk it over as a friend 
and see if I could help him in the matter and perhaps—I was not saying what I 
should not say, although I have not asked His Majesty whether I might say this, 
but I say it and do not think ho will mind as I think it illustrates tho basis of our 
talks. 


^ aspect that we talked for an hour. I went away glad that the 
ice had been broken, because I knew it had to be broken. My conscience at that 
moment was clear. For some little time, we had no further mootings. I begged His 
Majesty to consider alJ I said. I pressed him for no kind of answer but asked him 
if he would consider everything I said. 

^The I saw him was on Monday between 10 and 11 in Buckingham 

1 alace. By that date the decree ww had been pronounced in the divorce case. 1 
felt it my duty on that oceasioii (His Majesty had sent for me, I had meant to see 
him later in the week). 1 felt it my duty to beg in conversation. I spoke to him 
for quarter of an hour or twenty minutes on tho question of marriage. Again, you 
must remember the Cabinet had not been in this at all. I reported to four of my 
senioi colleagues the conversation at Bolvedei'o, I began by giving my view on the 
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possible mari'irt'to and told him 1 did uot think the particular marriage was one that 
would receive tho approbation of the country and that the marriage would involve 
the lady becoming Queon, 1 said to Uis Majesty once that I might ho a remnant 
of the old Victiii'iaus hut ray worst onemioa would uot say of me that I did not 
know what tho reaction of tho English people would bo to any particular course of 
action. 

“I told him [ was certain that it would ho impracticable. I cannot go further 

into the dotail.s but that was tho substance. J. pointed nut that the position of tho 

King’s wife wai different from the position of tho wifr of any other citizen in tho 
country. That is part of tho price which tlio King has to pay, that his wife 
becomes the Queen and the Queen boeomos tho Queen of the country and, therefore, 
in the choice o! the Queen, the voice of tho people must be hoard. It was tho 
truth and was lo expressed in tho linos: 

“His soul is not his own, for ho himself is .subject to his birth ; he may not, 
as unvalued persons do, starve for himself. On his choioo depends tho safety and 
health of tho wholo State.” 

“Then His Majesty said to mo—T liavo his permission to tell you this—that he 
wanted to (ell iiu something ho had long wanted to toll mo. He said, “I am going 
to ilarry Mrs. Simpson and 1 am prepared to go.” I said, ‘Sir, that is most grievous 

news and it, is .mpoasible for me to make any comment on tlrat to-day.' He told tho 

Queen that uigld. Ho told the Dnko of York and tho Duke of Gloucester the next 
day and the Duke of Kent on cither Wednesday or Thursday. As for the vest of that 
week, so far w I know, ho was considering that point. Ho sent for me again on 
Wedno.sday. 25tu. November. Meantime, a suggestion had been made to me that a 
(lossible corniiromiso must bo arranged to avoid those two possibilities that had been 
seen first in tlu distance and then aiiproaohing iioarer and nearer. 

T'he coraprondso was that tho King should marry and that Parliamont should pass 
an Act to enabln the lady to be tho King’s wife vvlthout the position of a queen. 
When 1 saw Hi i Majesty on Wednesday, ‘J5th November, he asked me if that pro- 
posilion had beea put to me. I said ‘yes’. Ho a.sked me what I thought of it. I told 
him that I had aot considurod it. 1 said I could give no considered opinion but if 
he asked for my first roactiou informally it tvas that Parliament would never pass 
it. I stated that, it ho desired, I would e.vamine it formally before tho whole Cabinet, 
communicating ivith the Prime Ministers of all the Dominions. Was that his wish ? 
Ho told mo it wis. I said I would do it. On 'dud December, he asked me to go and 
see him again. I intended asking for an audience later that week because such en- 
quiiies as I thought proper to make 1 had not oompletod, but the enquiries had gone 
far enough t.o .show that iioithor in the Dominions nor hero would there bo any 
prosjieots of siudi legislation beiug accepted. His Majesty a.sked me if I could 
answer ids iiuesiiou. I replied I was afraid that it was impracticable for those 
reasons. I want dre House to realise tliat His Majesty said lie was uot surprised at 
tho answer. Ho took mv answer witli no question and never referred to it again. I 
want the House to realise that because if you put ymirsolvos in His Majesty’s place— 
and you know what His Majesty’s foolings are—you know how glad bo would have 
been had this been possible. But lie lias behaved there as a great gentleman. Ha 
said no more about it, 

“The matter was closed, I never heard a word about it again from him. That 
decision was a f( rmal decision and was tho only formal decision of any kind taken 
by the Cabinet iiatil I come to tho liistory of yesterday. When we finished that oon- 
vorsation, I poinled out tho gravity of tlio po.ssitile ulteruativo, that it brought him into 
a situation when he would lie placed in a grievous situatiou between two conflicting 
loyalties in his own house—either tlio coraploto ahaudoument of the project upon 
whicdi his heart ’,vas set and remaining as King or doing, as he intimated to me, ho 
was prepared to do in tho talks which I have reported, of going and later contracting 
that mairaige if it were possible. Krora Hiat date until now that has been the strug¬ 
gle in which His Majesty has been engaged. Wo have had many talks but always 
on tho various as|iects of this limited problem, Tlie House must remember and it is 
difficult to realise that His Majesty is not a boy. He looks so young. We have all 
thought of him as our Prince but he is a mature man with a wide and groat expe¬ 
rience of life and the world and he lias always liad before him those things that he 
repeated in the course of his coversation at all hours again and again. Pirst, that if 
ho went he would go with dignity. Ho would uot allow a situation to arise in which 
ho could not do that. Ho wanted to go with as litilo disturbance to his Ministers 
aud to his people Ho wished to go in circumstaueos tliat would make tho successiou 
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o£ his brother as little difficult for his brother as possible. I may say that any idea to 
him of what might be called the King’s Party was abhorreat, 

“He stayed at Port Belvedere because he said he was not going to come to Lou¬ 
don while this thing was in dispute because of the cheering crowds, I honour and 
respect him (cheers) for the_ way in which he behaved at the time. I have some¬ 
thing hare which I think will touch the House—a pencilled note sent to me by His 
Maiesty this morning. I have his authority for reading it. “The Duke of York (IIo 
and the King have always been on the best terms as brothers). The King is confident 
I'hat the Duke deserves and will receive the support of the whole Empire.' 

Now, I will say a word or two on the King’s position. The King has told us 
that be cannot carry, these almost intolerable burdens of the Kingship, without a 
woman at his side and we know that. This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen 
now rather than later from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is 
one of his many attractions. It would have been perfectly possible for His Majesty 
not to have told me of this at the date when he did and not to have told me for 
some months to come, but ho realised the damage that might be done in the inter¬ 
val by gossip, rumours and talk and he made that declaration to me that he did on 
purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangers not only hore but throughout the 
Empire. He told me of his intentions. He never wavered from them. 1 want the 
House to understand that. Ha felt it his duty to tako into earnest consideration all 
the representations that his advisers might give him and not until he had fully 
considered them, did he make publio his decision. 

“There has been no sign of conflict in this matter. My efforts during these last 
days have been directed, as the efforts of those most closoly around him, in trying 
to help him to make the ohoioo which he ha.s not made. Wo have failed. 

'■The King has made his decision to take this moment to send Ids most gracious 
messaga because of his confident hope by that he will preserve the unity of his 
country and the whole Empire and avoid those factious differences which might so 
easily have arisen. It is an impos.sibility uufortunatoiy to avoid talking to some 
extent about oneself but these last days have been days of great strain. It was a 
great pomtort to mo, and I hope it is to the House, when 1 was assured before I 
loft him on Tuesday night by the intimate circle with him at the Fort that 1 had 
left nothing undone that I could have done to move him from the decision at which 
he arrived and from which ho refused to depart. While there is not a soul among 
us who would not regret this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul hero 
to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges. (Cheers). 

“His Majesty has announced his decision. He tells us what lie wants us to do. 
I think we must close our ranks and do it. At a later stage this evening, I shall 
ask_ leave to bring the necessary Bill so that it may bo read first, printed and made 
available to the members. It will bo available in the Vote Office as soon as the 
House has ordered that the Bill be printed. Thu House will meet to-morrow at the 
usual time at 11 a. m. when we shall tako the second loading and the remaining 
stages of the Bill. It is very important that it shall bo passod into law to-morrow, 
“I have only two other things to say. Yesterday morning when the Cabinet 
received the King’s final and definite answer officially, they passod a minute. In 
accordance with it I sent a message to His Majesty which ho has been good enough 
to allow me to read: e b 

“Mr. Baldwin, with his humble duty to the King; This imorning, Mr. Baldwin 
reported to the Cabinet his interview with Your Majesty yesterday and informed his 
oolloagues that Your Majesty than ooramanioatod to him informally your firm and 
definite intention to renounce the Throne. The Cabinet received this statement of 
Your Majesty’s intention with profound regret and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey it 
to _Yonr Majesty’s servants. The Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your 
Majesty's resolve is irrevocable and still venture to hope that before Your Majesty 
pronounces any formal decision. Your Majesty may bo pleased to reconsider your 
intention which must so deeply distress and so vitally affect all Your Majesty’s 
subjects. Mr. Baldwin is at once communicating with the Dominion Prime Ministers 
for the purpose of letting them know that Yonr Majesty has now made to him an 
informal intimation of Yonr Majesty’s intention. 

“His Majesty’s reply, received last night, says : 

''The King received the Prime Minister’s letter of 9th December, informing him 
of the views of the Cabinet. His Majesty has given the matter further considera¬ 
tion but regrets he is unable to alter his decision.’’ 

“My last word on the subject is, I am convinced that where I failed, none could 
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bare fiucouedeil. (Choors.) Those who know His Majesty best will know what that 
means. This Uoiisfl to-day is a thoatro whiuh is boing watched by the whole world. 
Lot [i.s oondiio' ourselves with that dignity which His Majesty is showing in this hour 
of his trial. WhatOver be our regret at the contonts of his message, let us still 
fulfil his wishi s to do what ho asks and to do it with speed. Lot no word be 
.spoken to-day that the utterer of that word may regret in the days to oorao. Lot 
us not forget to-day tho revorod and beloved ligiire of Queen Mary and remember 
what all this t rao iias meant to hor whon wo havo to speak, if wo must, during 
this debate. 

*'tVo after .ill, as guardians of nomocracy in this little Island, havo to see that 
we do our woik to maintain the integrity of that Monarchy, which is now the sola 
link of our whole Empiro and the guardian of our froodom. Lot us look forward and 
rcmombor our country in the House of Commons and let us rally behind the new 
King, ],e( us rally behind him and help liim. (Loud cheers.) Whatever tho country 
may havo suffi rod by what wo are passing through, let us hope it will soon bo 
rt‘|iaired and th.at we may continue with our task of trying to make this country a 
heltor country for our people,” 

Mr. C, R. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, said that in view of the gravo and 
important message from His M.ijesty, he suggested it was desirable to suspend the 
sitting till 6 p. m. in order that tho members should give duo consideration. 

The Speaker having put tho question tho sitting was susjfondud. 

Ou tho resumption of the Houso ot Commons, Mr. Attlee rose amid cordial cheers 
ami said that tho occasion did not call for long and eloquent .spooches. They had 
heard tho message from tho King with profound concern. The whole country had 
received the news witli deep sorrow and tho King’s suiqocts would feel a senso of 
iMusonal loss, Mr. Attlee paid a frilmto to the King. ,“No British Monarch has been 
better known to his subjoefs. hoth in Britain and throughout tho Commonwealth.” He 
liad shared tho joy.s and .sorrows of tho dark days ot the War. “Wo know of his ready 
sympathy with suffering,” (Cheers.) They had all been thinking ot some way to 
solvo the prohl.tm. They realised the groat objection to every cour.se suggested _ and 
had hoped it would not have come to abdication, but the King had made his decision 
and they could not do otlierwise than to accojit it. The wish of all his peoples was 
that ho should havo a long and liwpy life. The country had received a severe shock 
am! would take time to recover. Xbe position of anybody called on to succeed to tho 
Tlirono to-ilay vas obviously one of great difficulty. It would bo the endeavour of 
them all to ligli'on that burden. 

Having e,x|iiessi!d sympathy with Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Attlee, on bnhalf of his Labour 
i;nlli>agne.s, voiced the deepest sympathy with Queen Mary. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, Leader of tho Liberal Opposition, said, “Wu are bound to 
tlie King not oidy by the formal, solemn, coustitiitionalities but tho closer and more 
intimate links v hich the King has forged betwoon himself and all classes, creeds and 
races in the Enipire throiigli nearly quarter of a century of loyal service. The rup¬ 
ture of those tins is painfiu to u.s all, particularly to his Ministers and advisers, 
above all to the Prime Minister,” 

.Mr. IVinstou Churchill as.sertod that recrimination and controversy were ’at 
present useless, harmful and wrong. “What is done is done. What is left undone 
lolongs to history, where I shall leave it.” No Sovereign had over conformed so 
strongly and faithfully to tlie letter and spirit of the Constitution as thu present 
King who had %oluntarily made sacrifices for tho peace and strength of his realm, 
far beyond tho hounds required by law and tho Constitution. Mr. Churchill through¬ 
out had pleaded for time because it wa,s their duty to endure evils if there was a 
hope that time would bring a .settlement or a solution and also because it was essen¬ 
tial not to leave room for talk after the event that the King had been hurried in 
his decision. It vas an unhurried decision as far as tho Government were concerned. 

“1 accept wliolo-hoartedly tho Premier’s statement that the decision taken by tho 
King this week-end was taken freely, voluntarily and spontaneously in his time and in 
bis own way.” Mr. Churchill coiioluded, “We must now fortify tho Throne and give 
His Majesty’s successor the strength that would only come from the love of the united 
Nation and the Empire.” 

Mr, Jomrt Maxim shared the Comraons’ humau sympathies witli His Majesty in 
the recent week’s difficulties and also with the Premier who had to shoulder a task 
which few, if any, of the Premiers had to shoulder before. “The decisions he has 
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inade are in strict accordance with constitutional principle but from the nature of 
monarchical institutions, circumatarutos of this kind are bound to arise and have 
ansen now in circumstances creating grave difficulties in this country and the Em- 
Pir®' The monarchial system has now outlived its usefulness.” 

Col. Wedgwood said he could have wished that the King had boon allowed to live 
hero happily married and remain a Xing. “Throughout the Em()iro, there are 
millioiis of people with aching hearts, who will take the new Oath because the King 
has wished it and if they sometimes raise the glass to the King across the water 
(Ministerial protests), who shall blame them ?” 

Mr, Baldwin then introduced the Abdication Bill and the Commons adjourned. 

THE ABDICATION BILL 

The second paragraph of the preamble to the Abdication Bill roads :—“Whereas, 
following the communication to His Dominions of His Majesty’s said declaration 
and desire, the Dominion of Canada, pursuant to the provi.sions of Bection 4 of tho 
otatuto of Westminster, 1931, has requested and consents to the enactment of this 
and tho Common-wealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto.” The Bill makes abdication effective 
on Royal assent to the Act being given and the third clause provides that the Royal 
Marriages Act shall not apply to His Majesty after abdication. 

Ex-King’s Message to the Empire 

King Edward, broadcasting from Windsor Castle on the llth. December, was intro¬ 
duced as Prince Edward, He said : 

“At long last I am able to say a tow words. I have never wanted to withhold 
anything but until now it has not boon constitutionally possible for mo to speak. A 
few hours ago, I discharged my last duty as King-Emperor and now, that I am 
succeeded by my brother, the Duke of York, my first words must bo to declare my 
allegianco to him. This I do with all my heart, 

“You all know the reasons which irapollod rao to ronounoe the Throne but I want 
you to understand that, in making up my mind, I did not forgot the country or 

the Empire which, as Prince of Wales and King, 1 for twenty-fivo years tried to 

serve. But you must believe me wbeu 1 tall you that I found it’impossible to carry 
the heavy burden of responsibility and discharge my duties as King, as I would wish 
to do, without the help and support of the woman I love and 1 want you to know 
that tho decision I have mado has been mine alone. This thing I had to judge 
entirely for myself. 

“The other person most nearly ooncorued tried up to the last to porsnado mo to 
fake a different course. I have made this most serious decision of ray life only 
upon the single thought of what would in tho ond be iho best for all. That dooision 
has been made less difficult to me by tho sure knowledge that my brother, with his 
long training in public affairs in this country and with his fine qualities, will bo 

able to take my place forthwith without any interruption to the life and progress of 

the Empire and he has one matchless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you and not 
bestowed on me, a happy home with wife and children. 

“During these days I have been comforted by Her Majesty my mother and my 
family. The Ministers of the Crown, particularly Mr. Baldwin, have always treated 
me with full consideration. There has never been any constitutional difforeuce 
between me and them and between me and Parliament. Bred in constitutional tradi¬ 
tions by my father, I should never have allowed any such issue to arise. 

“Ever since 1 became Prince of Wales and later when 1 oooupied tho Throne, 1 
have been treated with tho greatest kindness by all classes of people, wherever I 
lived or journeyed, throughout the Empire and for that I am very grateful. 

“I now quit altogether public affairs and lay down my burden. It may be some 
time before 1 return to my native land but I shall always follow tho fortunes of 
the British race and the Empire with profound interest and if at any time in tho 
future, I can be found to be of service to His Majesty in my private station, I shall 
not fail. 

“And now wo have a new King. I wish him and you, his people, happiness and 
prosperity with all my heart. “God bless you all. God save the King,’’ 
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The Council of State 


Autumn Session—Simla— 2l8t Sept, to 17th Oct. 1936 

The last session of the present Oouneil of Stato before the general election, com- 
menoed at Simla on tho 21*t. September 1936 and adjonrned after paying glowing 
tributes to the memory of the late Sir Fazli Hussain without transacting bnsinoss. 
There was a faiily large attuudanoo. Sir Mauockji Dadabhoy presided. 

Flood Kjslieii’ Allotment 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : —Mr, M. P. Mehrotra moved to-day a resolution, urging 
(ho allotment of fifty lakhs of rupees towards tho relief of tho flood-strioken people 
of tho U. P. , 

Mr. Mehrotra pointed out tliat his province was already working at a deficit. 
Hence, the Government of India should como forward with a generous grant in tho 
hour of nood. 

Sir Ratjhunandan Prasad moved an amendment, claiming a similar grant 
from the Centro to his province, Hihar, which had also immensely suffered from 
floods. 

Requests from Lala Ramsaran Das (Punjab). Mr. H. P. Barua (Assam) and Mr. 
J. C. Banerjeo (liougal) for similar relief for tlioir respective provinces were ruled 
out of order. 

Bir Jagadish Prasad, replying, emphasised that according to official reports, only 
50 human lives I ad been lost dno to tho collapse of a house and 3,550 cattle were 
lost during tho flood season. The U. P. Government were taking adequate measures 
and were fully prepared to meet tho situation arising out of the floods. They had 
already given Rs 30,000 as immediate relief, besides two lakhs set apart for loans. 
The u. P. Govor ament also had instructed their oflioors to tour the stricken area in 
order to report cn the extent of relief and omission in revenue required. 

Both Biliar and tho 11. P. had anpliod for grants of Rs, 40,000 and Rs. 25,000 
respectively, from the Famine Relief Fund, which requests would be considered 
shortly at a meoiing of the Fund Committee. .Sir Jagadish thought that Mr. Mehrotra 
had not made a i trong case tor tho grant of fifty lakhs from the Centre. 

Mr. Mehrotra was not satislicd with tho reply and pressed the motion, whioh was 
lost by 29 votos ';o 15. 

Sir Raghunandan Prasad’s Amondraont concerning Bihar was thereupon dropped, 
PuiiLic Ulaltii Bo.utu Rei’beseniation 

Mr. P. N. Sapru urged for adequalo unofficial reprosoutation on tho Public Health 
Board announced by the Governor-General yostorday, including women who would 
usefully serve thereon. He suggested that nutrition centres should be established in 
suitable and couzoniout centres like Delhi and Calcutta and anti-malarial measures 
undertaken as one million perished yearly on this disease alone. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that all the viewpoints would be considered and unoffi¬ 
cial opinion adequately and fully loprosonted on the contemplated Public Health 
Board. The rosolation was withdrawn, 

Indus’ Wjtiidkawal fhom Lbaqub 

Tho Council next discussed Mr. Hussain Imam'* resolution urging the withdrawal of 
India from the League of Nations. This was adopted by 35 votes to 0. Sir Phiroze 
Sethna had a substitute proposition, urging a substantial reduction in India’s contri¬ 
bution to the League, the Government voting tor its opposition. 

Mr. Imam said that tho League had not fulfilled its purpose. Not that India 
disbelieved tlie Lviaguo’s ideals of poaco and ■security ; India was like a shareholder 
in a company and when the managing agents mismanaged the shareholder could only 
got out of tho concern. In tlio first ideal of disarmament the League failed for, 
since 1923, far from disarmament, there was a race in armaments followed by 
unilateral pacts with Powers not even belonging to the League. The I.eagua did not 
interfere in quarrels between nations. As for instance, when China, which for many 
years was a member of the League, was robbed of her areas. 

9 
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Tha crowniog shame was tha oouqaest of Abyasiaia by Italy. Because Abyssinia 
believed in the League’s potentialities nothing wa.s dona even to save the Negus 
from the loss of his throne. Sir Samnol lloare, who had the honesty enough to tell 
Abyssinia that sho could be saved, was sacrificed. The last event in the tragedy 
was the disallowance of the delegate at the meetings of the League 

intended just to please the arrogant dictator of Italy. Was it conceivable that fifty- 
two nations were powerless to impose their will in the face of one nation ? Greater 
latitude given to Sig. Mussolini or Herr Hitler meant greater weakness of the League. 
Had England, which regarded herself as the protector of other people’s liberties, 
become so powerless even with the Army, Navy and Air Force '? Then, the League 
failed also as regards safeguarding the minorities. Lastly, it failed regarding the 
mandates. Here, Mr. Hossaln Imam referred to the fact,that, while Mesopotamia got self- 
government first and foremest and Syria had been promised a constitution, the situa¬ 
tion in Palestine was allowed to go from bad to worse by making it a home for 
Jews and to continue the smuggling of five thousand Jews annually with the con¬ 
nivance of a mandatory Power. When the Arab population protested. Martial Law 
was threatened. The only good whieli the League had done was as regards 
social and economic welfare tlirough Labour organisations of which India would bo 
a member without being a member of the Leagno ovon as Brazil was now. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment to Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution, 
suggesting a substantial reduction in India’s annual contribution, preferably from 
this year. He said that the League’s own inability to prevent war had shaken con¬ 
fidence therein, but India had especial grievance, inasmuch as she had never yet beeu 
made a non-permanent member of tha Oouneil of the League nor had any Indian so 
far been appointed to any position of control or direction which he thought 
was due to the fact that the principal posts were filled according to diplo¬ 

matic political considerations. Sir Phiroze averred that India’s contribution of 
fourteen and a half lakhs aunnally was certainly unjustified. The oonduot of the 
League in connection with the Italo-Abyssinian war was indefensible and if it was 
to be resurrected the root causes should be removed. Sir Otto Niemeyer had em¬ 
phasised the utmost economy and the saving of even a few lakhs from the costly 

luxury of the League could be more probably spent on the development of national 
services. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru agreed with Sir Phirozo Sethna and disagreed with Mr. 

Hossain Imam. If India withdrew from the League she would bo deprived of the present 
opportunities of co-operating with the sooial and humanitarian work which tlie 
League was doing. The League was but an imperfect instrument in an imperfect 
woidd. India should oo-operate with tlio progressive elements of the world in recons¬ 
tructing the League. 

Lala Ramsaran Das blamed Britain for not allowing Canada to apply an embargo 
against Italy over the export of steel, coal and petrol. The impression was gaining 
ground that the League did not interfere in the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia 
because Abyssinia was a black race. Even till now the League did not interfere in 
Japan’s aggression iu Cliina. Indeed the policy of right over might had not been 
given up. 

Mr. zipence, Secretary to the Legislative Department, accepted the amendment of 
Sir Phiroze Sethna in the deleted reference to a substantial reduction in contribution 
this year. India’s contribution, originally assessed at sixty-five units had been reduced 
by progressive stages to fifty-five out of 931 units. If the allocation committee’s view 
was accepted India’s assessment would be fifty-throe units out of 935, On behalf 
of the Government, Mr. Spence promised, whenever further revision would be under¬ 
taken, to urge a further substantial reduction. To the orginal resolution for with¬ 
drawal the Government strongly opposed. 

Mr. Hossain Imam feared that India could neither mend nor end the League and 
so the only way was withdrawal. 

The House divided and carried Sir Phiroze Sethna’s motion for substantial reduc¬ 
tion in India’s annual contribution to the League by 35 votes against C. The original 
resolution, therefore, was not put to vote. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna formally and without a speech moved a resolutiou against 
socialism. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

OuowTK OP Communistic Ideas 

28Ui. SEPTEMBER A virtual disapproval of the Communistic ideas, preached 
by Mr, Jaiuaharlal Nehru, Congress President, was uttered in the Council of State 
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wJien it passed to-day Sir Phiroze Sethna's resolution urging the Government to lake 
measures to relievo unemployment, eto. The resolution was passed without a division 
though there were a few dissentient voices. 

Mr. J. O. Bannerji, on a point of order, said that (he resolution was not worded 
as to be a rocommondation to tho Govornmont, Secondly, the Council had no locus 
standi in the matter of approval or disapproval of the views expressed by individuals 
in their private capacity. Thirdly, the resolution admitted by tho president Jiad not 
tho same sanctity as those admitted from tho chair itself. 

Tho Presidem could not understand tho moaning of Mr. Banmrjee's third objec¬ 
tion. As for the second tho president quoted the rule pointing out that the resolution 
could be moved m a matter relating to gonoral public interest and the views ex¬ 
pressed by the president of the Congress belonged to this category. As for tho first 
objection, Sir Da Jabhoy asked Sir P. Sethna to word the resolution as follows :—‘The 
Oonncil recommends to tho Governor-General in Council that in order to prevent the 
growth of comm iuistio ideas advocated and propagated by tho president of the Con¬ 
gress and others well considered measures ho adopted as early as possible for reliev¬ 
ing unemploymoat, particularly among tho educated lower middle class and for re¬ 
ducing the poyeity and distress in the vast agricnltural labour population and for 
promoting their welfare genoraliy.’’ 

Sir P. Sethna agreed. 

Mr. Barua said tliat even then tho first part of tho resolution contained an argu¬ 
ment which was not allowed under tho rules. 

The president overruled tlie objection, 

Mr. P. N. Sapru reminded the House that tho Council debated bis own resolution 
relating to unemployment only less than six months ago and so the same subject 
could not be disrusvsed again so soon, 

The President pointed out that though it was the same subject this resolution 
raised different propositions. 

Sir Phiroie Sethna moved the resolution as amended under the advice of the 
president Hir Iliiroze said that this House and the Government must have noticed 
ominous poitonti on the political horizon in this country. Recently, socialistic and 
communistic ideas had received an impetus from the vigorous propaganda carried on 
by Mr. Jawharla' Nehru, president of the Indian National Congress. Considerable 
stir, e.voitemont ,ind alarm had been caused by that propaganda among those who 
belonged to whai are called capitalists, propertied classes or classes with vested 
interests in the country. Thu rise of socialism or communism was not quite new in 
the country. Tboro was a distinct socialist party within the congress organisation 
which had been larrying on its activities and making a good deal of noise within 
recent years. If socialistic inlluence within the Congress and outside was steadily 
growing, and the leaders of that party soomod to bo confident that the Congress would 
become a socialii tic organisation in tlie vory near future, Communism also, though 
perhaps not so active, and plowing in iiiiluenco, seemed to be capturing the minds and 
hearts of an ino easing number of young men. 

Nevertheless, until Mr. Neliru became the president of tho Congress and began 
his propaganda ia favour of what it was difficult to decide, whether it was Socialism 
or Communism, socialistic or communistic ideas did not receive widespread or close 
attention from those who believed and felt that such ideas were extremely harmful 
and were calouli ted to retard not only the political but tho entire ualional develop¬ 
ment of India. Mr. Nehru enjoyed amongst his countrymen a great amount of 
influence and popularity and it was not at all a matter of surprise that his advocacy 
of socialism and communism had streugtliened forces which sought to destroy the 
existing political, social and economic order, and raise on its ruins a new order, 
socialistic or ec mmunistic. Mr. Nehru called himself a socialist but the ideas which 
he has projiagatcd and advocated in his presidential address at the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress and in the- speochos ho had delivered at Bombay and elsewhere, bordered so 
closely on inmn.unism that it would be no mistake to describe him as a socialist of 
the commniiistk brand. There could bo no doubt that the result of his propaganda 
had been to give a lillij) to both socialistic and communistic ideas, and it would be 
criminal and suicidal folly on the part of all those who wore convinced that socia¬ 
lism and communism wcic wrong polities which could not but engulf this country 
into revolution, class warfare, to sit quiet and not to organise their own forces in 
order to combat and ultimately to destroy these newfangled dangerous ideas imported 
from the West, particularly from Bolshevik Russia. That was why Sir Phiroze had 
brought foiwarii that resolution and ho was sure that the House would join with 
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him in expressing its strong condemnation of the communistic ideas advocated and 
propagated by Mr. Nehru. Sir Phiroze’s resolution was not a mere negative reso¬ 
lution. It made pertain proposals which were generally regarded not only as a cure 
but as a preventive against the spread of communistic ideas. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna said that Mr, Nehru spoke about ending private - 
property ‘except in a restricted sense’. The expression ‘except in a restricted sense’ 
was quite_ vague, and he wished that for the sake of clarity of thought and definite¬ 
ness of his own position, Mr. Nehru had amplified and elaborated the nature and 
extent of private property which ho was willing to permit. Even in Russia all 

S rivate property was not completely destroyed under the Soviet system. Again, Mr. 

ehru wanted that all anti-imperialist forces should be organised and joined together, 
but in the same breath he said that the strengtii of such a united front must 
inevitably come from the active participation of the peasantry and workers. What 
did it mean ? It could obviously mean nothing else than that all people 
including those owning property and having vested interests should combine to dest¬ 
roy imperialism, but that when once imperialism was destroyed, the peasants and 
th6_workers should dominate and turn against those very people who had given 
their cooperation in destroying imperialism and abolishing private property and vested 
interests. That meant the rule and the inevitable dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
obvious trend of Mr. Nohru’s policy was the establishment of a communistic order 
fashioned more or less after the Russian model. And this fundamental change Mr. 
Nehru seemed to bring about by revolutionary methods, and not by a reconciliation 
of capital and labour. Indeed ho thought that such reconcilition was impossible and 
that therefore class warfare was inevitable. 

Bir Phiroze then entered into a theoretical discussion of communism and sooialisra. 
He said the tendenoy today was to sympathise with and commend the social purpose 
which socialism had in view and he endorsed that view. Every sensible and reason¬ 
able man recognised that there was terrible and heart-rending poverty in this country. 
There could be no doubt whatever that Indian society must bo so improved and 
reconstructed that poverty if it could not be altogotlier removed, might at loast 
be reduced by human efforts, individual or collective. Extreme social and ooonomio 
inequality must also be removed, and the entire social relationship botween class and 
class based on absolutely fair and equitable principles. Tlio endeavour must be that 
every person who was willing to work and could fit into a job, might be provided 
whenever possible with employment and everyone must be in a position to eke out 
a reasonably comfortable existence. With such a goal of human life, of human 
endeavour and of human organisations, everybody would have tho fullest sympathy. 
And it was because that ideal was now general!v recognised that modern Government 
showed an increasing tendenoy to adopt this roafiy practioablo and reasonable part 
of the professed socialistic programme. A carefully adjusted socialistic programme 
without trying to destroy private property, without showing any unfairness and 
hostility to capitalism, without seeking to foment class struggle and to do away with 
capitalism altogether might not be open to any objection. But he was opposed to 
severe and complete socialistic regimentations and reduction of the whole society to 
a single class or rather that society should be a classless one because socialism in tho 
unqualified and unrestricted form in which it was advocated was impossible without 
oxoessiva Governmental control and regimentation and such control and regimenta¬ 
tion was an evil which men could not or ougtit not to submit to. Tliese objections 
applied with greater intensity, greater force to communism. 

Bir Phiroze referred to the recent history of Spain and said it was a lesson to 
the world as to tho horrors that followed in the train of communism, and that was 
the least that could be said about it. 

Coming to tho second and constructive part of the resolution, Sir Phiroze said 
that proper _ measures should bo taken to arrest the growth of these communistic 
and socialistic ideas. It was a universal and undeniable truth that no revolutionary ideas 
grew excimt in favourable circumstances. When two countries were brought to¬ 
gether and had such close association as those between England and this country it 
was but natural that mutual action and reaction of thought should take place be¬ 
tween them. But that accounted only partially for the genesis and growth of tho 
socialistio and communistic ideas in India, The vital causes must bo fought elsewhere. 
They were to be found in increasing unemployment, particularly among the educated 
middle classes and the dire poverty and distress among the vast bulk of the popu¬ 
lation. If there had been no such unemployment and if the British Government had 
long ago taken measure to reduce the poverty of the people and raise their standard 
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of living, he hal no doubt whatever that this problem of mooting socialism and 
oommiinism would not havo arisen at all ; at any rate, it would not have reached 
any serious proportions. It was only rooently that Government seemed to have 
awakened to the vast and deep seriousness of the problems of Indian poverty. The 
situation, howev 3r, was not yet hopeless and could bo brought under control by the adop¬ 
tion of proper measures. The measures must be taken promptly. Any further delay would 
make the situation so hopeless as to bo beyond improvement. It was tho apathy— 
tho culpable apathy—of Government in this respect that was really responsible for 
the growing hold of socialistic and communistio ideas upon the people, in particular 
upon the youth of this country. Tho iramediato problem before Government was to 
conoentrato thoir resources and attention for relieving unemployment, reducing po¬ 
verty and in general Improving tho ooonomic condition of the people. With regard 
to unemployment, tho U. P. Government was ontitiod to gratitude for appointing a 
Cornmittee to ci nsidor the question of unemployment. That Coraraitteo under the 
chairmanship of the tho Rt. hon. Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru had gone into the question 
with a thoroughnoss and in a practical spirit wliich did them credit. What was 
w,anted was to implement their reoommendations. Again, the Punjab Government had 
set out about Gloating an unemployment (?) which was a step in the right direction 
and the Governments of other provinces should follow suit. 

Gontinuing R r Phiroze s<aid : 'Fortunately we have at tho head of Indian affairs a 
Viceroy who takes a keen interest in tho material welfare of India and wliose ono 
ambition seems to bo to r.aise the standard of life of tlie people. His report on 
.agriculture when he presided over tho Agricultural Commission, is a monumental 
dooumont. If nieasure.s are taken in accordance with the recommendations in that 
report with regard to the^ improvement of tho condition of tho agricultural popula¬ 
tion, and in accordance with tho Sapru Committee’s recommendations, as_ regards 
unemployment and further if tho recommendations of tho Labour Commission are 
also carried out, tho country fools confident that within a short tirao socialistic and 
communistio ideas will dio an inevitable death, for want of sustenance but not until 
and unless such measures are taken, jn this connection it is gratifying to note from 
a roply given ly tho hon. Sir Frank Noyce in another place on tho I7th of this 
month that Sir 'L’ej Bahadur’s report on unemployment is being examined from an. 
all-India point of view and that tho Govornmont of India would do everything in 
powc'r to expodi'o its consideration. This is hopeful and assuring. 

‘Tha now eo istitution will soon bo functioning. As it has given no satisfaction, 
tho political and constitutional problem will remain and continuo to give a lot of 
troutile. But the constitutional and political problem by itself will not promote the 
growth of sooialistio and communistic ideas, it it is not .aidod by social and economic 
discontent. Let Government remove this discoiitmit and than it will bo found that 
socialistic and communistio ideas havo lost all tho hold they h,av 0 obtained at the 
present moment. Repression will not siicoood in destroying these idoas, without a 
proper constructive progr.amrao for removing unemployment and reducing poverty 
.as much as it is hurnauly possible to do so. Repression by and in itself will 
simply result ia bringing more recruits to the ranks of communists. My 
resolution gives a friendly but serious warning to Govornment that if thev neglect 
these questions any longer they will do so at thoir own peril and with dfro oons- 
equences upon the future of this country.’ 

Ccincliiding, Sir Phirnze tiethna said tliat poverty and increasing unemployment 
enoouragod disoontont amongst tlio people and led to the growth of subversive ideas. 
He warned tho Cmvernmont that reprossion by itself would only bring more harm 
and Government would do well to tackle tlio root cau.sos. 

Sir Ramuni Mmon said that tho drive against communism in several countries 
was itself an index to its dangers. Tho example of China should not be lost sight 
of and no efforts should be spared to counteract its menace by such measures as 
the readjustment of social, economic and religious order based upon a domooratio 
foundation. 

Sir jV. Choksy supporting the resolution, foared that the civilisation and happi¬ 
ness of individual liberty would di.sappear if communism and socialism were allowed 
headway. 

Rai Bahadur l.ala Eatnsaran Das, who also supported tho resolution enquired if 
tlie Govornmont contemplated the import of exports to study the Report. 

Mr. ViUnyiri Oounder moved an amendment substituting tlie words 'novel socia¬ 
listic ideas’ instead of 'communistic ideas’ and deletion of the words ‘advocated and 
propagated by the jiresident of the Congress and others. 
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The President disallowed these amendments as it vitally changed the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Oounder thereafter stoutly opposed Sir Phirozo Sethna’s motion as ho could 
not agree to its preamble. 

Mr. Otow, Industries secretary, did not deny that the problem of remedying 
socialistic inequality confronted them on all sides but, he said, the Government were 
doing their best even before communism came to bo understood as a real menace 
to India. He said that the difficulty lay in making those in positions of power in 
the industries to realise the necessity of treating labour as a living part of the 
enterprise. As regards the unemployment itself the Oounoil discussed in March last 
and tne Government were engaged in an earnest examination of the Sapru Commi¬ 
ttee’s report. As regards the welfare of labour, Mr. Clow recalled the condition 16 years 
ago and now. He said that though the welfare of labour was a provincial subject 
labour legislation was a central subject. Thu progress made in 16 years was very 
creditable and Mr. Clow hoped that in the new .Connoils with the representatives of 
labour further progress would be made. The Factories Act laying down hours of 
labour had been passed, the hours of work in the mines regulated, ehild_ labour 
therein being excluded, compensation to workmen in case of accidents or injuries 
given and legislation passed concerning trade unionism and also arranging the settle¬ 
ment of trade disputes. Much more still was needed for which co-operation between 
employers and labours wa.s essential. There were still some faotory-ownors who 
victimised the leaders of labour. The employers should recognise the need of tho 
colleotivo expression of labour as in England. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru asked Sir Phiroze Sethna not to convert tho Counoil of State 
into the Liberal Federation and criticise tho views of Mr. Nehrn who was not in 
the Council to defend them personally. Sir Phirozo Sethna had in effect asked tho 
Government, ‘Do something. Otherwise we, the capitalists of Bombay, will bo no¬ 
where.’ The principle of the resolution was wrong because, if to-day. the Council 
was given the liberty to attack Mr. Nehru, what was there to prevent the Council 
discussing Dr. Arabedkar’s new doctrines ? Such debates only strengthened tho forces 
of reaction and Fasoism. Anyhow they all wanted tliat every human being should 
have work, minimum wages and a reasonable standard of living. 

Sir David Devadoas said that in certain parts of the Madras presidency untoucha- 
hility was such an evil that human beings wore treated worse than dogs. One High 
Court judge was prevented from entering or dared not enter tho streets of Calicut. 

Nawao Mahomed Din and Haja Ghaznafar Ali supported the resolution. The lat¬ 
ter said it was no use merely passing rosolutious. This bouse consisting of the re¬ 
presentatives of landholders, capitalists and vested interests should impress on their 
voters that every human being must got food to oat and clothes to wear. 

Mr. Eallett, Home Secretary, said ho had studied Mr, Jawaharlal Nehru’s speech 
at the Lucknow Congress. But Sir Phiroze Sethna had not given constructive sug¬ 
gestions. The Government of India always rogardod communism and terrorism as 
public enemies and dealt with them with the laws which tho Council had passed 
from time to time. The Communist party was declared unlawful in August, 1934, 
and remained so till today. Cases were instituted against certain persons, who had 
been oonvioted. Bat the spread of ideas could not be controlled by repressive or 
penal action alone. The Government of India, irrespective of communism or other 
doctrines, had taken and were taking all possible steps to reliovo the condition of the 
people. Mr. Hallett detailed some measures outlined in the debate in the Assembly on 
agricultural indobtedness and said : 'When the new constitution starts we will have 
new governments tackling these problems with even greater vigour and effleionoy.’ 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that neither tho Government of India nor the local 
Governments were either callous or wanting in vision. He referred to irrigation 
schemes, the Agricultural Commission’s report and debt conciliation boards in certain 
provinces and said, ‘Hitherto our politics took more or less an urban complexion. 
Now the key to the solution lies with 35 million voters mostly in rural areas’. Con¬ 
cluding, Sir'Jagdish Prasad said that they believed that evolutionary changes would 
iDonefit the people and not an armed contlict. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna said it was noteworthy that no non-official speaker wanted 
communism in India. In fact a few members asked him to delete all references to 
Mr. Nehru because they wore on the eve of the general election. (Laughter), Mr. 
Nehru was the symbol of communism and his doctrines were opposed by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Babu Kajendra Prosad. AVhy should this Council not condemn them ? If 
Mr. Nehru could attack the Liberals, why could not they attack his communism ? It 
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was a pity tliat attempts wore beiag made to ra-eleat him tho Prosideat of 
the Congress for tho third time. Tho resolution was put and carried without a 
div.sion. 

Ma.SUFACTOKE C.' CE.MENT 

Mr. Vellingiri Oounder who moved that the manufacture of cemout should bo 
taken over by the Ooverument as a state monopoly withdrew tlie resolution after Mr. 
Clow said that nc evidence was given of any injury being done to the consumers by 
private enterprise and that the Ooverumout would not agree to oust private enterprise 
py a state monoiioly. 

OraZINU Itt I'KOVINCES 

Mr. Kalikar’s resolution urging the issue of instructions of provincial Oovern- 
monts to lower the rates of grazing with a view to improve the quality of cattle was 
also withdrawn after Sir Jagdish Prasad promised to forward tho dobato to all pro¬ 
vincial Uovornmtuts. 

Coastal Tuapfic Rill 

Mr. N. Saj)ru moved tho reforonoo to a select committee of his Bill to control 
coastal traffic in India, which Is tho same measure as was sponsored by Sir A. H. 
Ghaznavi in the Assembly. Tho Bill empowers the Government to fi.'c minimum rates 
of faro aud freight or to prohibit tho grant of robates or other conces sions calculated 
to rediioo such minimuu rates. The penalty tor a contravention of the rule will bo a 
maximum lino ol Rs. 10,(XX3 or refusal of entry into an Indian port. 

Mr. Dow, Commerce Secretary, moved an amendment for oircnlation to elicit 
opinion by Jan. :il. Ho said that this was not a dilatory motion, but in view of the 
fact that tho same Bill was bofore the Assembly which was not likely to take it up 
ho (ixod a time-hmit in order to obtain tho opinions of all concerned. He traced the 
history of tho legislation and referred to Mr. Soshagiri Iyer’s attempt in 1923, which 
was dropped because of tho public criticism of its provisions. This Bill was recons¬ 
tructed on its deoris but did not fortunately contain similar objectionable features. 
The circulation motion was agreed to. Tho llouso thou adjourned till the 30th. 

liAr'.WAY Station at Haudwab 

30th. SEPTEMBER : —Mr. F, N. Savruanovod a resolution to-day urging the building 
of a new railwa/ station, with all mouerh conveniences at Ilardwar. He narrated tho 
Humorous inoonveuienoos the passengers wore subjected to and contended that Hard war 
beiug the most iiuportaut pilgrim centre ofitho Hindus - huge crowds flocked there every 
year and it was a paying propositiou to the railways. He said that all sectious of 
the Huu.se, inoludiug Muslims and others, welcomed the resolution and appealed 
to the Government to improve tho condition of Hardwar station to provide more 
facilities to pilgiims. lie pointed out that next year millions of pilgrims would 
lluck Ilardwar fir tho Kumbh Mela, which was a 12 yearly festival and adequate 
facilities were essential. 

Sir Guthrie Huaaell admitod that the Government thomsolvos felt that the 
conditions were not quite satisfactory aud they intended to improve the station by 
widening the platforms and providing passengers’ shed etu. 'The Government were 
carefully coasidi ring tho suggostioiis received from non-official agencies. However, 
lie was not prepared to accept the suggestion to build a new station owing to 
liuaueial striugi ncy. Ho suggested to substitute tho resolution, namely, for 
improvement of the railway station to enable it to deal efficiently with the largo 
pilgrim traffic. Mr. P. N. Sapru agrood to the amendment and the amoudod 
resolution was unanimously passed by the llouso. 

Quee & Milk in Rural Abeas 

Two more resolutions were discus.sod. Sir Raghunatidan Prasad’s resolution 
urging such early measures as may bo suitablo to ensure by progressive stages a 
cheap supply of pure unadulterated ghee aud milk in urban and rural areas through¬ 
out tho British India was adopted. The mover was supported by Mr. Barua and 
Kai Bahadur Lala Hamsarau Has who urged tlio Government to improve tho fodder 
supply to put a stop to indiscriminate slaughter of milch cattle in big cities aud to 
prevent the imuoration of adulterated ghee. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad emphasised that measures have already been taken by tho 
central and provincial Govoramunts under the personal direction of tho Viceroy. Ho 
.said that recently the Goverumout animal husbandry expert visited some big cities 
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to enqairo into tho slaaghter of miloU cattle and the matter was rooolvlag imme¬ 
diate attention of the Government. 

Manufaciuhe op Cheap Cinchona 

The next resolution which was withdrawn after Sir^agadish Prasad had replied, 
was moved by Sir N. M. Choksy, urging a committee of medical, financial and agri¬ 
cultural experts to devise a practical scheme for tho mannfaotnre in India of an 
oflBoient, cheap and safe remedy from cinchona bark for tlie treatment of malaria 
and popularising tho use of tlie same among the masses. Sir Jagadish Prasad said 
that the Governmont was oonsidaring tlie question of reducing the commercial price 
of quinine and pointed out that the peoplo could not afford to pay for a synthetic 
production. 

Cb. Procedure Amend, Bill 

Mr. V. V, Kalikkar moved for consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s bill to amend 
section 400 of the Criminal Procedure Code which was passed in tho Assembly. The 
amendment seeks to provide that appeals in security proceedings shonld lie to 
sessions judge and not to the district magistrate whicli practice was prevalent in 
tho Punjab and in certain parts of Bihar and Burma. Mr. Kalikkar argued that this 
was a vital amendment incorporating an important principle in the act. Tho question 
of additional expenditure should not stand in the way. 

Reoalling that the bill was revised by a select committee of tho Assembly, Mr. Kalikkar 
asked why the Government now thougiit fit to opposo it here when none on their 
behalf submitted a minute of dissent to the select oommittoo report. He said that 
even the Viceroy had advocated in his broadcast speech that the district magistrates 
should be relieved of the desk work to give thorn more time for rural work. He 
pointed out that tho adoption of tho bill would enablo them to achieve such an object. 

Mr. Hallett, opposing tho bill, said that the amendment would mean the appoint¬ 
ment of additional sessions judge which expenditure was unjustified in view of the 
fact that the existing system worked^ satisfactorily. He wondorod why this question 
BO far was never raised in provinoia! council as such an amendment of the Act 
could be made with the approval of tho Governor-General. Ho hoped that tho 
House would throw out tho bill. 

Sir Mohammad Hayat Khan, from tho personal experience as a district magistrate 
for several years in the Punjab, said that several districts in tire Punjab had no 
sessions judge and this alteration in the Act would mean an unnecessary delay, 
expense and hardship to the appellants In having to go a long way In neighbouring 
districts. He said that it was unfair for tho sake of errors of judgment on the part 
of a few district magistrates to condemn the whole system. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das and Mr. Saiyad Mohamed Padsha in sup¬ 
porting the measure argued that speedy and impartial justice required the amendment 
of the Act as suggested in the bill. 

Dewan Bahadur Narainsami Chetty did not agree witli the argument that the 
work of a district magistrate was too heavy as tho creation of tho district boards had 
considerabiy reduced their work and as also tho income-tax work had been taken 
away from them. 

Khan Bahadur Haider, retired district magistrate, Behar said that speeches in 
both the Houses evinced a certain amount of distrust in the district magistrates 
which was unfounded and unjustified. 

Mr. Hallett, again intervening to the debate, saidjthat in deference to the Viceroy's 
appeal the question was now under consideration to ascertain how far the judicial 
functions of the district magistrates interfered with their normal work in rural areas. 
Mr. Hallet again asserted that it was mainly a matter for local Governments them¬ 
selves to get the neoossai’y sanction of tno Viceroy to get the withdrawal of tho 
notification under 1932 Act. The bill was rejected by 8 votes to 29. Tho Council 
adjourned till Got. 6. 

Cantonments Act Amend. Bill 

eth. OCTOBER Tho Council of State passed to-day the Cantonments Act Amend¬ 
ment Bill as passed by the Assembly, There was general support for the measure. 

Tho Oatnmaruier~in~Chief, moving consideration of the Bill, said that for armed 
forces to be fully ofiioiont conditions wherein they lived must be best and most 
healthy. This did not mean that they resented tho presence of large civilian popula¬ 
tions in tho cantonments. Indeed they themselves were partially responsible for 
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having brought them there. His Excellency emphasised that the army was mainly 
concerned with ofRcienoy and not with local or personal considerations which often 
played a largo oart in municipal polities. If they could secure the active co-opera¬ 
tion of the civil population in keeping the cantonments clean and healthy, they were 
fully prepared lo accept that co-operation and work with the representatives of the 
people. With this object in view the Bill provided the replacement of the old military 
official executive officers by the now service of civilian executive officers who would 
bo less costly io the tax-payer and who would bo recruited through the Public 
Service Commisihon. His Exoolloncy said that if the proposed bazar committee led 
to any deterioraiiou in the standards of sanitation in public health, the position 
would bo rooom.idered. Keforring to the erection of buildings. His Excellency said 
that they had no desire to harrass tho owners of house property in cantonments, but 
they should be enabled to preserve the amenities of cantonments. 

His Excelionr.y concluded that tho Bill represented a fair compromise between 
military necessities and popular aspirations. 

Mr. V. K Kalikkar oJfored a few criticisms regarding bazar committees and 
primary education in cantonment areas. 

liaja Oaznaf ir AH Khan drew attention to the hardship of villagers living in 
tho noighbourhoi'd of cantonments. The present practice of the authorities iu en¬ 
forcing the provisions of the Act with respect to costly standards of sanitation, eto. 
was unbearable to the poor villagers. If they wanted to enforce sanitation in these 
areas they could extend thoir area of jurisdiction, IIo specifioally mentioned the 
Jhelum caatonme ut and said that if they persisted in this people would be compelled 
to leave their homes. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Ham Saran Das voiced tho disadvantages of the landlords 
against tenants. 

Mr. Tottenham, the Army secretary who was sworn In to-day, assisted the 
Commandor-in-Cl ief in piloting tho Bill. Uo assured Haja Gaznafar All Khan that 
though the question had uo direct relation to the Bill before the House ha would 
look into the matcer. Tho Government had no intention of imposing hardship on 
villages outside the caatonmeut areas. Mr. Tottonliam couoluded that they would 
carefully examine every criticism raised in the course of the debate and pointed out 
that the Bill was iu no way different from the ordinary municipal acts operating in 
Sovorai towns, especially in upper India. 

The motion was adopted and at the final stage Lala Ram Saran Das who was 
supported by Sir riurozo Sothna aud others, urged that when tho erection or re- 
erection of houses took place the auihoritio.s should consult all tlie higher authorities 
before final sanction was given so that the owners might not be put to loss due to 
niineoussary delay in granting occupation riglits or any otlier objection after 
coustruotion. 

Mr, Tottenham promised to examine the question when tho Bill was passed. The 
House then adjoin nod. 

Tuk Ajmeu Dauoa. Bill 

17th, OCTOBER;—Witli crowded galleries by Muslims and Muslim members of 
tho Assembly the Council of fcitato discussed for tlireu hours Raja Qhaznafar AH Khan’s 
Bill providing better administration of Durgah aud endowment of Durgah Khwaja 
Moinuddin Uhisti, i fanioms Muslim shrine in Ajmer. In view of the fact that this 
was tho last unolih iai day and tho Cumicil would bo dissolved according to the previous 
arrangemout, among Muslim members tbore was a general support to the measure and 
the mover accoptea several amendments proposal. The Government remained neutral. 

The Bill as finally passed provides for a constitution of tho Durgah committee of 
19 members composed as follows : (1) Sajjadanasbin for the time being ex-offioio or 
his nominee one rnutavvali or tlie manager for the time being ex-offloio or their 
nominee ; two belonging to tho Khadim community and oloctod by them ; five elected 
from among the Muslim citizens of Ajmore (other than Khadins, Mutwali and Sajja- 
danasin) ; two and one elected from the Eodoral Assembly and the Council of State 
respectively when they are inauguratod; four elected by the Muslim Members of the 
Indian Legislature from among the various Muslim Hanafi Ulamas aud Sooflos; one 
elected by the Muslim Members of tho N. W. E. P. Council; one elected by tho 
Bombay Council and one nominee of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The committee shall 
hold office for live years from the date of election. Tlie Bill also provides for the 
maiutenauco of peace and order within tho Durgah compound. The property movable 
and immovable could be used only for those iuteuded by the founders of the Wakf. 

10 
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Not loss than 80 per cent from tlio endowment and ono-tliird of tho offerings will bo 
allotted to the fulfilment of the mission of Khawaja Sahib himself. Properly audited 
accounts together with tho working of the Durgah will be published yearly. 

The mover thanked the House for the generous support his measure had received 
and assured tho House that every raoraber of the Muslim community throughout the 
country would be grateful. The Bill was passed. 

Resolution Re. Poison Rules 

The hon, Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Ckokseu moved a resolution that in tho 
interest of public health tho Government of India should apply with such modifica¬ 
tions, as may be found necessary, tho now poison rules sanctioned by Parliament and 
made effective in Great Britain and northern Ireland from May last. 

Mr. Maxwell explained the position under the existing Act whereby the initiative 
for making rules or amendment rested with tho local Governments, lie pointed out 
that there was already close control over the sale of opium and morphia. However 
the Government would consider the suggestion of tho mover and if found necessary 
frame tho rules. The suggestion would bo forwarded to the local Governments, In 
view of the above assuranoe Dr. Choksy desired to withdraw the resolution but on 
Mr. Mehrotra’s objection tho resolution was put and negatived. 

Cotton Industry 

The hon. Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution 
urging tho Government not to give effect to tho recommendations of the Tariff Board 
on the cotton industry till a suitable agreement has been arrived at between India 
and Great Britain. He criticised the Government for giving protection to British goods 
without consulting the Assembly. 

Mr. Dow, commerce secretary, said that it was tho duty of the Government to 
see that protection was neither more nor less than necessary. The Mody-Lees pact 
was negotiated freely by the people in trade both in India and the United Kingdom. 

The Government spokesmen had repeatedly declared that it was incumbent on the 
Government to take action _ when found necessary. The fact that there was no 
reaction in the cotton trade in India showed that tho Government action was not 
against the interest of the trade. On the other hand, shares appreciated when the 
Government action was announced. The resolution was not acceptable as it asked 
the Government to do a thing which had already been done. But the Government 
would accept the resolution if tho mover agreed to amend the resolution that the 
Government would not give further effect to the recommendations of tho Tariff 
Board on the cotton industry till a suitablo agreement had been arrived at between 
India and England. 

Mr. Mehrotra accepted tho amendment which was adopted, 

Lono tbbm loans to ZAMWDEns 

Mr. Eosain Imam moved a resolution urging the Govornment to advance long 
term credit to zemindars on low rates of interest through provincial Governments 
for repayment of loans and for improvement of land specially in the provinces 
where land mortgage banks do not exist. 

Mr. J. C, Banerjee moved a substitute resolution, suggesting the provision in tho 
annual budget of a fixed substantial amount for advancing long-term loans at a 
nominal rate of Interest _ to zamindars and landlords to be recovered in ten equal 
annual instalments, beginning from the sixth year after advance, on the distinct 
understanding that such advances bo utilised by the zamindars and landlords chiefly 
for the purpose of improving the water supply, sanitation, drainage, education, 
fertility of lands In rural areas and introducing of modern improved methods of 
cultivation. 

Sardar Buta Singh and Raja Ohaxnafar AH supported Mr. Hosain Imam’s 
resolution. Mr. Nixon, Finance Secretary, opposed both the propositions, pointing out 
that the provincial Governments came very forcibly into the picture and the propositions 
amounted to giving the provincial Governments more than what Sir Otto Niemeyer 
had given. Moreover, if there was a surplus in tho central Government’s budget, 
would the Council be unanimous in distributing it to the provincial Governments 
and not in the reduction of central taxation ? The present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the borrowing requirements of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments for future was that generally they should seek their requirements from 
investing into the market with the help and advice of the Reserve Bank. The 
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Govornmont of ladia boliovod that tho market would be a bettor test of the sound- 
noHS of tho provincial finanoo and credit than tho Govornment departmout situated 
in hitnla or Dodii. If the proviaeial Govornmont in future desired to raiso a loan 
for th(3 purpose of helping the zamindars or such other legitimate purposes, it was 
nnlikoly than tie central Govornraout would do anything to prevent that from being 
done, so long as the Reserve Hank advised that investment was a sound ono and tho 
market was prepared to subscribe thereto. 

Mr. Nixon concluded that such propositions could better be discussed in the 
provincial legislatures. Tho resolution was rejected by 5 against 8 votes. 

India’s CoNiRimmoN lo Capitation TnimiNAi. 

Mr. Kalihhir moved a resolution urging the Government to make further efforts 
for securing the contribution as proposed by the India Office to the Capitation 
Iribunal from tho British Eqehoquor to the defence expenditure la India. The 
movor argued that the relief received after the Garrau Tribunal’s recommendation 
was quite inadequate and the present was an opportune moment to press the 
matter furtlier ivitli his Majesty’s Government with a view to secure greater con¬ 
tribution. 

fioplying tho Commander-in-Chief said, ‘A similar resolution was moved a year 
ago by Mr. Ilosnin Imam which was withdrawn after an assurance by his predece¬ 
ssor that the Government were not unsympathotio towards tho motion but considered 

singularly an inopportune moment to raise tho question with his Majesty’s 
Govornmont. Sii I’liillip Chotwode also agreed that it was a good thing that this 
very important matter should bo aired occasionally and it is chiefly for this reason 
I imagine that tho mover has brought forward this resolution today. I regret 1 
can add very lift'e to what Sir Phillip Chettvode said in September 1935. I do not 
think that it can reasonably bo argued that any particular event has occurred in 
the interval to make the moment more opportune Gmn it was last year. In fact, during 
these last 12 months his Majesty’s Govornmont not only paid us their contribution 
of one and a half million sterling but have also relieved us of the total cost of 
curtain small units which had been sent to Adeu and other places in connection 
with tho Italo-A byssinian situation. On the other hand, the last thing I wish to 
do is to give to the Houso an impression that the Government are opposed to the 
principle behind ilie mover’s proposal. We have always admitted that the amount 
of contribution received as a ro.sult the Oarran Tribunal was something of a 
disappointment from our viewpoint. I can, liowever, assure tho House that they 
need bo under no apprehension that this matter will ceaso to engage the attention 
of the Government of India. It is a matter that we continually have in mind and we 
are not in the least likely to forgot about it. I do hope, therefore, that tho House 
will agree to liavo tho matter in tho bands of tho Government on the assurance 
Giat they will aot liesitato to reopen tho question with bis Majesty’s Government 
if and when tlu conditions aro favourablo for doing so. I rogrot I cannot say more 
than this at the moment and hope tho mover will understand my difficulties and 
agree to withdraw the resolution in the knowledge that the Government while not 
opposed to its_ principle and really not in a position present to take action recom¬ 
mended even if the resolution is carried. 

Mr. Kalikkar w ithdrew tho resolution. 

PnOTEOTION TO CoUNTUY-DREn RaCE-IIORSES 

Raja Ohaznafar AH's resolution urging protoction to country-brod race horses by the 
levy of an import tax of Rs. 1,500 each on all geldings and Arab horses was dis¬ 
cussed at length and met a curious fate, tho mover being alone when put to vote. 
Tho Progrossivo Party remained neutral and tho Government and other non-officials 
voted against it, after hearing Sir Henry Cniik, who spoke in his capacity also as 
the president of flie National llorso-Hn eding Society. Sir Henry Craik contended 
that Raja Ohaznafar Ali'.s iiroi)o,sal would kill racing in India and referred to the 
already decreasing number of imported horses whether from Arabia, England and 
Australia. The imposition of (ax, which was three times tho price of tlie horse 
itself, meant a complete cessation of import of horses. Ho said that it was true 
that South Africa levied an import duty but it was able to find tho supply within tho 
country but it was not so in India. The resolution was bound to provoke opposition 
not only from tho lover of races but also from tho Indian horse-breeder himself. 

Sir Jagadish Prasad said that the cost of army would inoease by tho adoption 
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of the suggestion besides having an injurious effect on the improvemont of horsi 
breeding industry in India. 

After the resolution was defeated the non-offieial section of tho House favou ^ ed 
adjournment as it already sat seven hours and therefore other rosohitions on the agenda 
could not be taken up. The House then adjourned till tho 9th. 

9lh. OCTOBER r-^When the Council met to-day tho president announced 
that he had received a notice of an adjournment motion signed by two members. 
Kai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mohrotra and Mr. Hossain Imam to consider a matter 
of urgent public importance, namely, the failure of the Government to take 
any action to counteract the harmful effect of Indian trado owing to devaluation 
of continental currencies. Tho President agreed tliat the matter was of public impor¬ 
tance but called upon the mover to explain how the matter was urgent. 

Mr. Hossain Imam said tliat after seeing the fate of a similar motion in the 
yesterday he did not wish to move it. Thereafter tho SBcrotary laid on the 
table the Companies Bill as passed by tho Assembly. The Council then adjourned 
till the 12th, Dot. 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

12th. OCTOBER: —The Indian Companies Bill as pa,ssed by tho Assembly was dis¬ 
cussed to-day. Sir N.N. Sircar could not bo present. Mr. tinsH Sen moving for its consi¬ 
deration appealed for team spirit in tho Council to put slioulders to tho wheels and 
help to usher forth the legislation which would bo of real bouefit for the indus¬ 
trial advancement of India. He traced the history of tho legislation and his own 
part therein as a special officer and reminded tlie Council how the Bill passed the 
most gruelling test in the Assembly where ail possible phases were discussed. During 
these discussions great help was rendered by the Congress party and the Buropoan 
group. 

Dividing the Bill under seven main hoad.s, Mr. Sen described how important 
changes were made receiving the support of tho Assembly and lie now sought tho 
seal of approval of the Council. A substantial chock was imposed with a view to 
prevent mushroom companies and suppress frauduioiit companio.s. The question of 
better disclosures to the shareholders was taoklod satisfactorily. The shareholders 
had been given further powers. The directors wore obliged to conform to the 
several conditions. The liabilities on directors together with ponaltiu.s prescribed for 
defaults would really remove what wore known as dummy dirootors and ensure 
proper supervision and propor disoharge of their duties by directors. While tho 
managing agency system was retained in accordance with the generally expressed 
view the abuses complained were sought to be provided against a.s far 'as possible. 
Among the many restrictions placed on managing agents were tliat no loans could 
bo given to tho managing agents and no contracts could they enter into except with 
the sanction of throe-fourths of directors. Altogether provisions were sufficient 
to deter a managing agent from going wrong in fiituro. D 6 .striotion 3 wore also 
imposed on the activities of banks. I^astly a provision was made relating to the 
winding up of companies. Concluding Mr. Sea appealed for approval of tho Bill and 
give it a fair trial before its provisions were criticised (cheer,s), 

Mr. Hossain Imam protested against the Government for not appointing a joint 
select committee on such an important measure which was non-political. The 
result was a prolonged discussion in tlio Assembly and the Bill was now placed 
before the Council on tho evo of tho gonoi’al oloction. He did not agree with Mr. 
Sen that mushroom companies should be prevented. He fearod that mushroom 
companies would be only cured a little. He agreed that the managing agency .system 
was necessary bat tho improvements made about it wore not sufficient. Whero was 
the sanctity of contracts when according to the penal code contracts brought about 
by 8 fraudulent transaction woro vitiated ? _ Where was tho provision to safeguard 
shareholders from the members of a managing agency firm becoming directors V 

The President :—Why do not you table amendments instead of merely criticising. 

Hj'. Hossain Imam : Because tho six years’ life of this Council has taught me 
what to expect from this Council. {^Sir Devadoss : Tho Council was never unrea¬ 
sonable and would support any reasonable amendment). 

critioised tho get rich quick mentality of the capitalists. 

bir Phiroxe Sethna agreed with Mr. Hossain Imam’s oritioism regarding the 
absence of a joint committee on the Bill. Without a managing agency system India 
could not have been one of the eight largest industrial countries in the world. He 
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referred to tho oaso of tlio raaiia{;in" agonoy in Bomhay of a cotton mill. This firm 
consisted of throa_ partners who had to gnarantoo loans borrowed from banks and 
from dopositors with tho result that between thorn thoy dropped Rs. 42 lakhs in ten 
years, and they never drew a jronny as tho managing agoncy commission. 
If thoro _woro managing agenoies in India Ihoro woro managers or sooretarios oscor- 
cising similar functions in England, Tho lattter held their position nor- 
mally by thoir export knowlodgo of tho particular lino of business and thoy drew 
often salaries many times what tho managing agonts in India woro ablo to earn. Sir 
P. Sflthna want( d tho bill to como into oporation only from April 1, 1937 thereby 
to give a few months timo to tho managing agonts to araond their articles of asso¬ 
ciation, Concluding ho wanted tho Govornmont to bring tho Banking Law in the time 
of Sir N. N, Sircar’s Law Mcmborsliip. 

Mr, H. n. Parker (Bombay Chamhor) considorod tlio tormination of the existing 
m,anaging agonti after 20 years as exporpriation without ooraponsation. It was not 
fair either to tho sliarohoIder.s or the managing agonts. In vary many cases tho 
managing agent originally lloatod a company and had boon primarily responsible for 
stioli^ boneSts as tho .sharohoidors gainod. llo would not havo done so had the period 
of his agroumorit boon limited to tho oxtont now snggostod, ITo hoped that Sir N, N, 
Sircar would in amending tho Bill provide for compensation. Mr. Parkor foresaw also 
many difficulties regarding tlin provision as to tho proportion of the directors of tho 
company wlio vould bo appointed by tho company in tho general meeting and tho 
porportion appointed othorwiso. Thoro wore also sections in tho Bill which wero 
mandatory and ioprived thii sliaroholders of thoir roasonablo rights. Why should the 
accounts of a company be disclosed which tho sliarolioMors themselves felt should not 
bo disolosud. Tlioro was a lino to be drawn botwoon frankness of this kind and dis¬ 
closure of perstinal affairs for tlio benefit of oompotitors who had no direct interest 
in tho concorn at all. Mr. Parker doprocalod the provi.sion whereby in issuing further 
shares the dirot tors aro hound to ofTar tliom in the first iustanco to the existing 
shareholders. He oriticisod tho provision undor whicli doprooiation booamo a charge 
against profits leforo arriving at a sum whorcupon tho romunoration of the managing 
agents would bi calouiatad. 

_ Mr. C. (?, Arthur (Bengal Ohamber) paid a tribute to Sir N. N. Sircar ioT 
bridging the guif between tlio demands of tho idealistic reformers and tho demands 
of praotioai bus nossraon. But tho Bill required improvement in certain rospeots, 
and opposition m otiior respects. Tho commercial interests weloomod the tightening 
np of tho Companies Act. No managing agoncy worthy of namo could do otherwise. 
Large agonoy houses whicli woro built up from a small boginning during the last 
century had aoJiievad thoir greatness by honost and fair dealing. Many provisions 
in tlio Bill would, in fact, only mako compulsory for all what wa.s already a practice 
in the cornpanii s under tho managomoiit of nianaging agents of repute. But care 
had to be takoi;. to see that tlio" rights of shareholders be safeguarded and that 
sanctity of contract was not violated and tho dofiiiito rights of managing agents were 
not ridden roupli sliod over and no undue interference was allowed to creep in 
which would make the managing agency sy.stem unworkable. On those principles 
ho would face iha measure. Mr. Arthur concluded, ‘"My capacity here is dual. I 
speak as a managing agent and as an individual. It has been said money talks. In 
my position to-day it is a ease of othor people’s money and their money must bo 
my passport to tlie minds of tho mombors of tho IIouso when they give considera¬ 
tion to my observations. 

Several other non-offloial members followed. They all supported the general 
principles of tho measure as di.stinct .advance on the existing Act. 

Mo.ssrs. Sapru, Suhrawardy and Kalihkar wanted to give it a fair trial. Sir David 
Devadoss wanted a statutory otiligation on tho companies to deelaro a dividend. 

Kai Baliadnr Lala llamsaran Das spoko of his unhappy oxporicnoo in tho 
Punjab of several managing ag ents and subsidiary companies. Ho wanted to know 
what punishment would bo laid down for an established charge of misfeasance. 
Incidentally ho suggested tho establishment of an Indian Board of Trade. 

Mr. Susil Sen replying to tho debate asked why no cry of expropriation was 
raised when the Debtors Roliof Acts were passed in the provinces touching the 
sanctity of contracts. On tlie question of compensation it was doubted as to what 
should bo the quantum. Again why slionld a company bo made to pay off by 
statute. The term managing agonts was fixed. 

Mr, Parkor remarked, “Then let the Government pay’ (Laughter). 
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Proceeding. Mr. Sen affirmed It was only right that in the issue of shares the 
directors sliould give mition to the existing shareholders before offering to others. 
The suggestion of Sir Devadoss that a company should bo compelled to declare a 
dividend was not practicable. 

The motion for consideration was passed. 

13th. OCTOBER Speedy progress was made by the Council in the detailed 
consideration of the Companies Bill to-day. Mr. Parker's suggestion supported Mr. 
Arthur that the shareholders themselves should be allowed to decide whether they 
desired Regulation 107 regarding the oompulsory publication of profit and loss account 
of their company was resisted by Sir N. N. Sircar and lost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru was successful with his suggestion that a director who had 
been removed should not be reappointed a director by the board of directors. 

Mr. Parker’s amendment to clause 44 related to the duration of the managing 
agent that he (the managing ageati might bo removed from office only by a special reso¬ 
lution of the company after the expiration of 20 years from the commencement of the 
new Act. He and Mr. Arthur held that the provision in the Bill as now worded 
interfered with the existing practice. If the legislature desired to interfere with the 
period of the managing agents it should be in the case of companies to be formed 
after the new Act. 

Sir N. N. Sarcar thought that the managing agents did not Realise that they were 
not sufficiently grateful to the Government for having got for them 20 years. The 
Government while they were firm that the 20 year period should not be reduced, 
were equally firm that it should not be extended. After 20 years the managing agent 
would not go out it there was a resolution reappointing him. If they were really 
6 ®od managing agents they would be reappointed, Tho amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hossain Imam suggested that the managing agents of companies who had not 
paid at least 15 per cent all in seven years ending 1936 should be dismissed within a 
year after the new Act came into force and should not be eligible for re-eleotion. 

This suggestion was described by Bir N. N. Sircar as absurd and rejected without 
farther discussion. 

Referring to the clause rotating to the remuneration of tho managing agents, Mr. 
Porter proposed that depreciation should not be included among the items in assess¬ 
ing the net profits. The Government also opposed the suggestion which was rejeoted. 

Lala Ramsaran Das was unsuccessful with his amendment suggesting ’..that any 
person convicted of misfeasance or fraud should not become a director of a company. 

Half a dozen amendments moved on behalf of tho Government were accepted 
without much discussion. They related to tho allotment of share capital and further 
issue of capital as well as provident funds. 

Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra’s amendment that any person acting in con¬ 
travention of the section in tho Bill relating to conditions as to the issue of pros¬ 
pectus, be liable to a fine not exceeding Ks. 100, was accepted by the Government 
and carried. 

The proposal of Mr. fen that all contributions to the provident fund, whether by 
employees or employer, be invested in Government security, was carried, though 
opposed by Mr. Parker. No division took place on any amendment and the third 
reading speeches tended to pointing out certain defects on the Bill which should bo 
remedied by amending the Bill. 

Mr. Sen assured that the Government would consider tho question of amending tho 
Bill if experience of the working of the Act dictated that. The Bill was passed and 
the House adjourned till the 15th. 

15th. OCTOBER :~The Council bold a brief sitting today and passed nine minor 
Bills, as passed by tho Assembly. The House then adjourned till tho 17ih. October when 
it concluded biisinoss’j after passing tho Ajmer Durr/ah Bill with the amendments made 
in the Assembly. 
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The Legisiative Assembly 

A Short Review of the Simla Session 

The Assembly session which commenced on the Slat. August and con¬ 
cluded on the 16th. October Jield 34 sittings, being the longest session 
ever held in Simla. Public interest may be judged by the fact that no 
less than 7,537 visitors attended, the galleries giving an average of 221 
a day for the seating accommodation of 275. The highest attendance 
was on the day the Viceroy addressed both the Houses when 370 persons 
occupied the galleries. 

During the session official Bills were passed, relating to Company 
Law, Cantonment Act, Red Ctoss Emblem, Rubber Control, Chittagong 
Port, Bangalore Marriage Validatian. Red Cross Property {Burma 
Share), Tea Control, Tea Marketing, Civil Procedure Code and General 
Clauses Act. 

Four official Bills of a contentious character were sent round for 
circulation, namely. Bills amending the Trade Disputes Act, Military 
Manoeuvre Bill, Ticketless Travel Bill and the Bill amending the Motor 
Vehicles Act. 

As for the non-official business no private Bill was passed except 
the Ajmere Durgah Bill which had been passed by the Council of 
State while only one non-official resolution relating to agricultural in¬ 
debtedness was passed and the other resolution about official interfer¬ 
ence in elections, though it was discussed for three days, could not be 
voted on. Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women's Right to Property Bill 
was referred to a select committee. 

Of the numerous motions of adjournment one was carried, two were 
rejected, one was talked out and one was withdrawn. The Congress 
party's walk-out and non-attendance of the Viceroy's address indicated 
the adherence of the party to the creed of their predecessors in the 
Assembly. The Government did not lose a single Bill during the ses¬ 
sion and was able to pilot the Company Law in accordance with the 
main principles the Government had laid down. Various amendments 
carried by the Congress party and the European group were within the 
scope allowed by the Government's attitude and such as fell outside 
those bounds were generally defeated by the alliance of other 
non-official parties with the Government. Questions, resolutions, non- 
official Bills, adjournment motions and amendments to the Company 
Bill were mostly the work of the Congress party, who thus functioned 
as the main Opposition party. 

The House divided about 20 times and success to Government and 
the Opposition was almost equally distributed in aggregate. 



The Legislative Assembly 

Autumn S<.*88ion—Simla— 3l8t. August to 16th. October 1936 

liEOUDITMEMT OP I. C. S. 

Tho autumn se.ssion of tbo Lo;;'is!ativo Assombly oponed at Simla on tlio Slit. 

Augmt 1936 widi Sir Abdur Rahim in tho (!haif. Tlie opposition opened their 
accounts with a nolabla tiiumpli to-day. It was indood an unlucky day for the 
Govornment in more than ono way. Thoy woco consiirod by an adjournment 

motion moved I y Mr. Satynmurllii ovor tlio new rulos of rocruitmont to the Indian 
Civil Service aiK. oarlier, tlie plea of the Railway Moinbor, Sir Mohd. Zafarullah, for 

select Comniitto( on tlio bill to penaliso tickctless travel, failed to enlist the support 

of the House. 

Revertin;' to Mr. Satyainarthi’n adjournmout motion, it must bo reiterated that 
the Opposition porformanco was liishly omditablo. Mr. Salyainurthi and Pandit Oovind 
Ballav Pant .s| oke cffootivcly and strongly condomniii}; tho rules whicdi were designed 
to give prefer jntia! treatmont to 1’ntislior.s in the matter to tho I. C. S. Why this 
racial disoriminiitiou and udotdion of tho hack door mothods, a.sked Mr. Satyamurthi. 
Sir Mohd. Yakub and Sir Mohd. Yamin Khan however took on tliomselves the 
task of answering Mr. Hatyaraurthi’s ((uory. And for an unswer thoy had to say that 
the British elon.dnts in I. S. must bo preserved in tlie required number to keep 
neutrality in at ministration. ,As to tlio nuiking up of doncioiicy in the number 
through the raw system of nomination two knights thouglit that nomination was 
bettor than con potitiou as thoy wanted administrators and not professors. This gave 
a haudlo to Saular Sant Sinyh to ridicnlo tho mombisrs of the treasury benches who 
had themsolve.s entered tlio service through competition and wondered liow they 
would feel to b i told that those who entered service through nomination wore better 
administrators dian themselves. 

Sir Henry th'aik, on behalf of tho Government, said (hat though Delhi wa.s made tho 
main source of Indian rocruitmont in 19.12, actually since that year only 94 Indians 
had been appoiUud as against 194 through lioudon. It ivas c.ssontial that the fifty 

5 er cent ratio 'ixud by tlio l.oo Commission and accepted by Parliament wa.s not 
isturhed till a statutory emiuiry into recruitment for security services, oontomplated 
by the White laper, took place within live years after Provincial Autonomy, fjmlor 
this principle, since 1991, iiDO stiould lie rocniited of wliora lialf tlio number sboiiid be 
Indian.s and :ho otliur lialf Knropeaus. Actually 90 Kurojioans and 102 Indians had 
been rooruiteu. Ileiico the .service was underraannud causing serious adminis¬ 
trative difficultie.s. llonco tho Secretary of State’s dooisitm whereby in England 
recruitment of European,s and Indians by u.varniimtions sliould oontinuo' to bo tlio 
normal midliod of entry bat Delhi would contimie to bo the main channel of Indian 
reeruitmont. Mir Henry Cniik added that tho .system ensured again.st favouritism or 
nepotism. 

The adjoiui.mHiit motion when pressed to a division was carried hv 50 against .51 
votes, thus roiording a victory of tho Cougross Party ou the opening day of tho 
session. Tho (louse then adjourned. 

Ticketless TitiVEU Bill 

Sir Zafruha Khan nc.vt moved reference to a select committee of tho Bill amending 
the Railway Act relating to tickotlos.s travel. Sir Zafrullah in moving tho Bill assured the 
House that if any Govornraout pro[Kjsals were .shown in the Select Committee to be 
unduly liars! on an lionest traveller ho would bo [ireparod to modify thorn. Dr. 
Ziauddin, moving circulation of the Bill for eliciting opinion by December ill, 19;.!6, 
said that tin- system of eliecking tickets was based on wrong principles, as tho rail¬ 
ways on one hand encouraged ticketless travelling and on the other tried to chock it. 
Moroover, it was to bo considered whether speeial steps were necessary for dealing 
with such infinitesimal percentage of travellers as half percent who travellod without 
*iokets. Mr. Qiri taking liis stand on tlm opinion of tho Advooato-Ooneral of 
11 
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Madras auii tbo District Mas'isti'ato oE Vizagapatarn hold that the bill was too 
drastic. Ho favoured the circulation motion. 

Motions Dis.allowed 

On the ground that it contains inferences and ironical statemonts tho President 
disallowed Mr. Sriprakasli's resolution wjiich asked for steps for Europeanisation of 
all lower services in tho country, both in tho iutorosts of the efficionoy of admini¬ 
stration and for vindication of the self-respect of Indian people. 

On similar grounds Mr. ahdinlal'a qiiostious referring to tlio Home Membors’s 
description of tlio Andamans as “Prisoners’ Paradiso" and suggesting the shifting of 
the capital of the Government of India to tho islands was disallowed. 

Sunn 113 Bosk’s Detention 

The Question hour proved qnito lively. Mr. Satyamurtln was informed by the 
Home Member that Mi'. Stihliat Vharnha Bose, wa.s contiued at the residence of his 
brother at Giddapabar in Kurfc'eong, ilis health report showed that Mr. Bose had an 
attack of Influenza after his arrival at Karseniig and a slight evening tomporatuve 
since. The medical examination diil not reveal any sign of trouble beyond tonsilitis. 
Ho would bo receiving iiropor medical treatment as necessary from tho civil medical 
officer at Kurseong and tlio Civil Surgeon at Darjeeling. Replying to anotlior ques¬ 
tion from tho same member, the Home Memher stated that tho (tovurnment did not 
proiiose to refer Mr. Stiblios Bose’s case to any judge for enquiry, neither was it 
proposed to plaeo Mr. Bo.su on trial. Ho would he iutorned, affirmed the Home 
Member, so long as it might bo nece.s.sary in tho public interest. 

Ticket!,R ss Travel Bill (Contd,) 

I$t. SEPTEMBER Tlio hill to penaliso (ickotless travelling was again discussed 
iu a seemingly lifeless house to-day. Amongst tho non-official elected momburs who spoke 
to-day on the bill, was Sir A. IJ. Ghuxnavi who alouo whole-heartedly .supportod it 
while otliors viz., Mr. Lalchand Navnlrai. Bnvdit Nilkanta Dus and I'undil Laleshmi 
Kanta Moiira wore sovero in their criticisms of wiiat they characterised an indefen¬ 
sible measure. The Paudit gave several instances to show’ that tho groat hulk of tiokot- 
less travellersjwore far from any iiiieution to defraud tho railway to jmt aii effootivo 
chock on which tho bill is designed. Tho Law Mroihe.r finally came to tho rescue of 
his colleague Sir Mohd. Zafarulla and iu his characteristic vein, which caused more 
hilarity than acrimony to the House, gave his own iutor[iretation of the section. 

Aiiolition 01- Takii'e Boaud 

At 4 in the afternoon Afr. Seityamurtht s adjounimoiit motion to censure tho 
Government for the abolition oE the 'Tariff Board w.is takon up. Uonlrary to expecta¬ 
tions it proved a fiiniu affair. Air. Salyamnrthi suspected that by abolishing the 
Tariff Board Government were trying to do away with tho policy of discriminating 
protection and that ho could porceive tho ‘b’omau hand’ oE the Einance Member iu the 
action. Dr, Ziauddhi and Brof. Ranga following S|ioko in tlio same .strain. Tlio Uommeree 
Member then e.Nulaincd the real |)osition in regard to (ho appointment and disband¬ 
ment of 'Tariff Boards. Tho leader of tho Opposition, Mr. B/inlabhai Desai, spoke in 
tho end. AAGiilo he did not believe in Goveiiiineiit assurances and promises Mr. Desai 
could not help accepting the statement of tho Ooinmerco Alomhor in this oonneotioii 
and asked Air. Satyamurtlii to witlidraw his motion which tho lattor did. 'Tho House 
then adjourned. 

2nd. SEPTEMBER Tho dehato on the Tickotloss Travollors’ Bill proceeded to-day 
at a monotonous paco on a dull and dry track. During the question hour a few questions 
were asked rogaraing Subhas Chandra Boso but tho answers given wore a repetition 
of the old story of evasion. 

The CongiORs Members of the Assembly staged a walk-out to-day as a protest 
against theTresidont’s ruling allowing tho Finance. Member to riso to speak on the 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Avinashalinghemi Vhvttiar iu disregard to the 
Opposition’s demand tor a closure of tho debate. 

Mr. Cbettiar by liis adjournment motion sought to censure the Government for not 
consulting the Assembly while giving effect to tlio reoommendations of tho last 'Tariff 
Board reducing tho import duty on Uiiitod Kingdom textiles. Tho adjournment motioif 
was taken up at 4 p. m. 
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Tho discussion that onsiiod on tho motion wore of a lively cliaraoter. Three 
membors viz., Paiidit Malaviya, Pandit I’aiit and Mr. Joshi spoke in support 
of it while a-i many as six momhors spoke against it. In the latter group 
wore the two Jiengal kuiglits. Sir A. H. OUuznavi and Sir R. S, Sarma and tho Com¬ 
merce Member Sir Mohd. Zafarulla himself. It was then (prarter to six and tho 
Oppo.sition prof-sed for a division when tho Finance Member rose to speak. 

Tho Congress mombors wcro resentful but tho Pre.sident allowed the Finanoo Mem¬ 
ber to spoak gi 'iug tho ruling that since the motion related to Finance Depart¬ 
ment, tho mem nor was entitled to got an opportunity to .speak. Tho rre.3idant’s ruling 
was greeted wirh cries of “shame” “.shame” by the Congras.s benches. 

Contusion prevailed for a couple of minutes after which the leader of the Con¬ 
gress Party Mr Bhulabbai Dosai stood op and in a dignified manner said that it was 
a pure subterfi.ge to escape another sure defeat. Then one by one all the members 
of I he Congress Party and Congress Nationalist Party left tho House. 

Sir James Crigg prooooiled with his speech which contained nothing about the 
adjournraofit mntiou but was full of cliuap gibes at the Congress President, Pandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru. Wiion it was ,si.x the Hou.so adjourned and the fate of tho ad¬ 
journment moti )n was thii.s sealed. 

Ticketless Tuavki, Bill (Contd.) 

3rd. SEPTEMBER Tlie voting on Dr. Ziauddin s circulation araondmont of the 
Tieketloss Travi 1 Bill gave the opposition tho second victory of tho session. Only 
live elected I ulian rauinbcrs voted aguiusl the amendment, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi 
being one of them. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s amendmoiit for idroulatioii with a view _ to oHoiting publio 
opinion was accepted by tlm Ifouso, 65 voting for and 47 against it. 

To-day’s pro meiliiigs Biilfercd immeasorably by comparisou with those of yesterday. 
Before tho day’:. Imsiuess was taken up, tho Prosidout Sir Abdur Rahim read out a 
statement rogais ing yestovday's walk-out iucidout, Sir Abdur contended that so lone 
as bo was the I're.sident of ilio ffouse ho would expect his rulings to bo obeyed 
otherwi,se thoro was a constitutional remedy of moving a vote of no-oonridenoe 
against him. 

Tlie variou.s idjournmcul. motions given uoHco of wore either disallowed by the 
Govoruor-Geiior;,! or tho Piosidout hirasolf or withdrawn by the movers concerned, 

Motoi! ¥1111101,11.3 Bill 

Sir Frank Koyre, n('xt inlrodiicad tho hill to amend the Motor Vehiolos Aot. Four 
amendments woio'niuvod by tho Congress bouchos. Rala Shamlal, the mover of one 
of tlio amendrao its, made a lino spooch o.xpo.sing what he called the sini.stor purpose 
behind the bill. Ho envisaged thousamls of poor motor and bus drivers being thrown 
out of employrm lit if tho bill was passed. H\r Qhitlam Huttsain HidayntuUa strong¬ 
ly criticised tho hilt boing iulrodiicod by the Central Oovorument instead of by the 
provincial Govuinmonts in view of tho fact that the provinces wore going to get 
iuitouomy in the near future. The Bind Ivuiglil was followed by Mr, Oadgil and then 
by Mr. Das Oujda, a Eeiig.il ottieial. 

PllESimi.N’T’s lillLINU 0^ PoiUT OF OkDEB 

4tli, SEPTEMBER The Piosidout gave a ruling to-day on the point of order 
raised by Mr. yntyamiiitlu and Mr. DhulHbbai Dosai as whether tho Governor- 
General eould dii allow any motion of adjournment bofore it was admitted by the 
.President. Sir A'ldiii- Rahim ruled that on further relloetion lie thought that his previ¬ 
ous ruling on the point was wrong and that tho tiovoriior-Goneral could disallow any 
motion only alter leave had been grunted for moving it at any stage. 

Mr. Bhulabhoi D,:sai referred next to tlio Prosidont’s statement yesterday which 
Mr. Desai and Ins sido had I'onsiderod c.alnily. lie said that it was to tho credit of 
tho House tliat its action was willioiit premeditation and a .spontanoous protest 
against a wrong. With groat and dtio dofernnee to tlie Cliair’s position and personal 
qiialiUoation.s of ilio Prusiilent, Mr. Dosai maintained tliat there was distinction with 
obedience to a ruling wliatever it might bo and the aceoptarice of its correctness. 

Ho oontinnod, “Tiio walk-out is a well-known motliod of active protest against 
wrong conduct, not iiecossarily of the Chair but of tho iuoident as a whole. Onr 
conduot was not iiitondod to tixpre.ss any personal want of oonlidenco in you, as yon 
are well aware of how tli.at ranttor stands, but undoubtodly our oondnet was intended 
to give expression to an active protest of the iuoident taken as a whole, particularly 
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of the conduct of tlio Government in tjjA- matter of that motion, as well as expre¬ 
ssion of disappointment caused to us yowr ruling.” 

They holioved that the Chair could have righted the wrong by preventing what 
was intended before it was sought to bo done. It was somothing that a majority of 
the Hou.se had walked out. In tho circumstances it was open to the Chair to have 
concluded as men in his position had concluded in such circumstances that there was 
not a sufficiently well-constitutod House. That privilege it was for the Chair to 
exercise and decide that procoodings could not go on in the manner in which they 
proceeded for fifteen minute.s thoroaftor. It was tlie houndon duty of the Chair to 
see that tho House recorded its opinion _ on a matter which tho Chair had already 
regarded as a definite and urgent public importance. Such adjournment motions 
were a great instrument in the hands of tho people in solf-govoniing countries, but 
in India, where tho people had no .such powor, it was all the more a valuable instru¬ 
ment. As remarked by^ the Chair yesterday, Government raombers should liave got up 
earlier. Their dereliction of duty could not bo an excuse for giving them an addi¬ 
tional right. The Chair, while it could not road or impute motives to parties in the 
House, was human enough to undorstand tho obvious ccnsoquonces and tho conduct 
of men or groups. The intervention of Sir Jaraos Grigg was obviously meant to 
talk out the motion and provent tiio Hoiiso from taking a vote within the limited 
time, and if thuro was any doubt as to this, it was dispelled by tho substance of 
his speech which contained matters not relevant to tho motion. 

6'tr V. N. Sircar, Loader of tho House, began by assuring the Chair that its 
rulings and also its observations for tho guidance of tho House would bo faithfully 
carried out by the Government and thoir supporters in both letter and spirit (cheers). 
He regretted that Mr. Desai had not said a word of regret about tho deplorable and 
lamentable exhibition -which took placo tho other day. lie contended that tho Privy 
Council ruling quoted by Mr. De.sai was not applioiuilo because tho ruling did not 
say that if any person objected to tho judgment of a Court he should throw books 
on the Judges or indulge in wild dances. None objected to a walk-out as such, but 
it was accompanied by scenes which no pariiamontary langiiago could describe and 
that was tho gravamen of tho accusation again.st the Opposition. 

Motou VxincLns Bill 

The House then resumed disoussiou of tho Motor Voliloles Bill. Sir Frank Noyce, 
in view of tho goueral desire expressed, agreed to tho circulation of tho Bill for 
opinions.by the end of Deoembor wdth a view to making modifications if necessary 
prior to submitting it in tho Delhi session. 

The Cantonme.vts Bill 

Mr. Tottenham, moving considoratinn of tho select commiftoe’s report on the Can¬ 
tonment Act Amending Bill specified how (be revised Bill met both military re- 
qiiii'omeiits as well as aspirations of tho civil population. Tlie law could, however, work 
only if two sides recognised community interests. He was sure that if a referendum 
was made to tho civil population they would prefer to be uudur military rule than 
run their own affairs completely. As regards laud disputes, ho announced that 
military estate otfioors would have nothing to do with ajiplications for erootioa and 
ro-erection of buildings in tlio bazar area. As regards areas outside the bazars, he 
hoped that a settlement witli the interests coucoruod would bo reached satisfactorily. 

7lh. SEPTEMBER : —Another adjournment motion wa.s disallowed to-day by the 
Governor General. The motion of which tho mover was Mr. Avinashalinrjam Ohettiar 
related to tho ban on the entry of Khan Abdul Gallur Kliau into tlie Punjab and 
Frontier. The Governor-OonGral’s order was groetod by the Congress back benchers 
witii cat-calls. Barring tho few amusing moments created by those cat-calls, there 
was absolutely no liveliness in to-day’s proceedings. 

The Cantonments Bill discussion was then resumed. Mr. Gadgil made a number of 
suggestions replying (o which Mr. ToUenkam said that he would take up with local 
Government tho question of avoiding communal electorates in the cantonments. The 
authorities had been told to demarcate the bazar area liberally keeping in view 
the necessity of future extension of a bazar if needed. 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to and amendments to 
clauses were taken up. 

Mr. Mohanlal SaTtsena moved an amendment relating to the personnel of canton¬ 
ment boards when Mr. Tottenham took tho opportunity to explain the policy of the 
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OovHi'nment rolatiiif; to tbo ontiro body of araondraonts dealing with this matter, 
iff) said that ai! concessions made by him in tl\o Koloct Coramitteo was based on tlia 
as.sumption that there would bo an oflicial majoniy of ono in tho boards. He could 
not coraproiaise on thi.s principlo without betraying his constituency, namely the 
Army, and he varnod tho IIouso that if oflicial majority on tho board was tampered 
with, tho Oovornmout would rooonsider thoir oiitiro attituda towards tho Bill. Ho 
aske.il tho House- to accept half a loaf as it w:is bettor tlian nono. 

Pandit Govi'id Ballabh Pant considorod tho Bill as a retrogr.ado measuro and 
compared It wi^h tho 1924 Act. lie would not f )0 sorry if the'Bill was wrocked. 
But ho was handicapped by tlio faot tli.'it tboro wa.s an midorstanding with tho Oovern- 
monl and meml ors of tho Select Oomrnittoo. Rominding Mr. Toltoiiham of tho 
overriding powois in tho hand of l.lio tiovornraont and military anthoritios, Pandit 
Pant asked whot lor tho Goveriimont oouhl not trust nominated non-officials, so that a 
bare majority in tho boarjl could bo non-official. He suggastod alternatively “Let eight 
officials and seven non-oftici-ajs be all oloctod by the inhabitants of cantonments.” 

Mr. Aney supported Pandit Pant’s view. Ho hoped Mr, Tottenham would soo the 
strength of Ihcir case and accept tho ameudmont. 

Mr, S’a/c.seKa’.- amondmoiit was rejectoil. Tho IIouso then discussed a number of 
iiraoudmeuts all i f which were rejected oxccpit two of Mr. Saksena’s which were of 
a formal charaetn' and one of tho Oovernmout’.s which, Mr, Spmea explained, was 
tho outcome of an understanding with tlio CautounioiitR Association. 

By this aiuindmout a board may refuse sancfimi tlio orootion or ro-ereotion 
of any building (a) wlien tho land on which it is proposed to oreot or re-orect 
a building is hilJ on a ioaso from the (lovormnout if orootion or re-erection 
constitutes a broach oE terms of tlio lease or (b) wlieii tho land on which it is pro¬ 
posed to orect or ro-oroct a building is not hold on Ioaso from Oovonimont, if tho 
right to buikl on .such land is in di.sjnito bctwooii tlie person applying for sanction 
and tho Government. 

The Govornraoit accepted tho principle of Mr. OadrjiVs amendment relating to 
powers of the hoard to irapo.so ta.xo.s and franchiso for Cantonment Boards 
The House then i.djournod. 

The CoMi’ANiES Law Amend. Pull 

8tli. SEPTEMBER The _ consideration of the Companies Law Amendment Act 
was proooodo'l wi ih to-day. Sir Ah N. Sircar explained tho major changes made by the 
Holoct Commdtoo, lie invite! tho IIouso to suggest improvements in the dolinition 
of tho terras “maiagiug agents and managers.’’ 

As sorao uoubto wove e.Nprcssod regarding what the Select Committee meant, tho 
Law Member stat-id that tlio directors would retain tlio oxisting power to refuse to 
rogistor tho ti-ans’or of fully paid up shares. It was wiong to suggest that directors 
ill England would havu no mioh power. Tho siicakor’s attention had been drawn to 
tho ditticuUios which might bo created for certain oxisting companio.s by the provi- 
•sion of appoiutrac it of one-third of tho directors at tlio general meeting of the 
shareholders. Eos instance, oortain Indian States and debenture lioldora had tho 
right to appo nt a iinmbor of directors. Tho Law Mombor was not certain whether 
all such cases of fiiocial directors would be covered by one-third of tho directors not 
spocifled in tho B.il. Similarly, tho difficulty in tho caso of a company like the East 
India Cotton Company, whore the directors wore appointed by special class sharo- 
holder.i, woulil ha 'O to be met, 

Tho speaker neit dealt with tho changes mado in respect of tho managing agents 
and said that, as misconstruction had been put on tho language used by the Select 
Committee, he ma lo it clear that the remunoration for the managing agents to be 
stated in tlio prospectus of tlio Com[iaiiy must bo a nott percentage of the profit 
and nothing more. If tho peroentago was to be iiiorciusod or any other form of 
remuneration was to be given, it must como up before tho sliare-holders. 

Tho Managing .\gcut would havo no power to issue dobentures or accept with the 
authority of the diructors to invest funds of tho Company. Undor the oxisting law 
tho minimum .subscription lequirod to bo raised buforo u company was started was 
outiroly in the discretion of tho promoters. Thu bill provided 'an amount which 
must bo raised either by subscription or arranged by tho managing agent 
before there could bo allotrneiit of shares. Tho bill also mado it obligatory on a 
company to publish profit and loss account which the present Act did not similarly 
provide. And profit and loss account should include tho total amount paid whether 
as fees, percentage;, or otborwise to tho managoraeut or dirootors as remuneration for 
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their services, and the total amount written off for depreciation. If a director is also 
a director of any other company then tlio amount received hy him from the other 
company should he shown as remuneration of directors. The Law Member drew atten¬ 
tion to several other important charges in the present law and ha was loudly cheered 
when he resumed his seat. 

Mr. B, Das opening the debate from tho Opposition expressed general agreement with 
the report of the Select Committee and paid coraplimonts to Mr. Susil Sen for his 
Impartial report. He said that the Law Member rendered splendid service by amend¬ 
ing the Companies Act. Mr. Das insisted that industrial regeneration in India lay in 
the maintenanoe of a managing agency system under proper control which the Bill 
provided and hoped that tho debate would be hold in a calm atmosphere. 

Dr, Z, Ahmed wanted to amend tho Bill so as to foroo auditors to give an abso¬ 
lutely true picture of tho business and in the case of a subsidised industry the 
Government must appoint a Government director on the board of companies receiving 
subsidy. 

Mr. Oovind Vallabh Pant, while he was prepared to accept tho Bill as modified 
by the Select Committee as an alternative to rejection, suggested directions in which 
improvements could bo made. Tho provi.sions of tho Hill were not more stringent 
than those embodied in tho company law of the United States or other countries. 
Industrial morality of India was in no way lower than other countrios. A managing 
agency system was necessary in tho conditions of India and if only managing agents 
or directors could taka a reasonable view thoro would be no shareholders. Mr. Pant 
desired a third of the number of directors to be elected by the general body of sharo- 
holder.s. Proceeding, Mr. Pant wanted provisions embodying tho view that no director 
or a company which went in liquidation should rocoive any compensation, that no 
director of any company should enter into contract witli another company except 
with the consent of the general body of sharohoidors and also that no agent would 
bo allowed to manipulate shares of a company for his own- profit. Finally, it would 
bo open to any existing company to tonninato tho arrangement with its managing 
agency at least after a lapse of iivo yeans from tho Bill coming into force, provided tho 
agency iiad by then put in thirty years’ work. 

Mr. Shri Prakash opposed the 'Bill a.s merely complicating tho law and overload¬ 
ing the statute book. He feared that only lawyers would benefit from this legislation. 
Ho asked why thoro was not penal provision eompolling a sliareholdor to be present 
at general mootings and take interest in tho affairs of a company. 

Prof. Ranga, supporting Mr. Shri Praka.sh’s last suggestion, suggested that third 
class travelling allowance bo given to sliaro-holders to attend raoetings. 

9lh. SEPTEMBER :—Resuming his speech to-day. Prof. Ranga maintained that 
the managing agency system had retarded industrial growth and should bo abolished. 
The protection afforded to sharo-iiolders by tlio Bill was of a negative charactor. Ho 
suggested that oapitali.sts in their own intere.sts slionld appoint one director elected 
hy tlie worker of the company, that the law should prevent actions like those taken 
in tea estates for preventing a doctor or olection agents from ontoring tho estates, and 
that joint stock compauios should bo compelled to open provident fund and gratuity 
schemes on the model of railway system. 

Mr. Susil Chandra San, wlio helped tho Oovornmeut in tho revision of the old 
company law, .said that the Bill aimed to remedy five dofocts. It aimed to check the 
growth of mushroom aud fraudulont compauios, check ignoring of sharo-holders by 
the managemont, abuses by diroctors, abuses of tlio managing agency system and to 
ensure full disclosure of material information to sliare-holdors. So far as the first 
defect in tlie law was concerned, tho lists of tho quantum of remuneration to direc¬ 
tors, managing agonoy contracts aud such rolovent matters had been made accessible 
to share-holders. The appointment of auditors was loft in tho hands of a majority of 
the share-holders. So, there need bo no fear that tho auditors wore hiding the true 
state of affairs of the company. Ho was satisfied that a majority of auditors wore 
discharging their duties oven now satisfactorily. ITo assured Mr. Pant that provision 
had boon made for tho appointment of two-thirds of directors by share-holders except 
in public utility companies, Whoroas managing agents wero restricted to a maximum 
of one-third of tho directors, sharo-holders could appoint two-third if spooial diroctors, 
such as those on behalf of the dchentiiro liolders, wore not required. As regards Mr. 
Pant’s foar that a majority of tlio share-holdors might deprive minority of representa¬ 
tion, Mr. Sen said that such power of majority was a fundamental element in a joint 
stock enterprise. (Mr, Bajoria ; Why a system of proportional representation was pro- 
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vided for tlio Eesorve Banks ?) Mr. Son replied that that had been in vojjiio only a short 
time and it would be injudicious to act thereon as a precedent. If minority of share¬ 
holders be represDutatod, then why not a communal reprosontation ? IIo was sure 
that Mr. Pant and Mr. Satyamurti would not agree to it. As regards managing agents 
the speaker changed his previous view in the light of the material embodied in the 
seventeen volumes of opinion. Dealing with banking provisions he said that his 
o.xperioiico of thu affairs of hundreds of indigenous banks in Bengal su|gastod that 
provision regarding reserve and casli reservos would ho henofloial. PinaTly, Mr. Sen 
appealed to tlio House to apjireeiato the fact tliat tlie Bill was a groat advance on the 
existing situation and that in trying to meet individual cases the IIouso should not 
strangle institutions tliey proposed to protect. 

Mr. IlussainDioy Lalhhoy said that all industries, including textile, jute and coal, 
liad been developed with the lielp of managing agoiits. Unless and until managing 
agents subsorihed to tiie capital of a now concern ordinary sharoliolders would not 
come forward. Cherofore, tho managing agoucy system was not so bad as some 
people believed. 

Stth Oovindd ia said that altlioiigh ho himself was a managing agent he would like 
to see some irapi avoment in tlio system. Managing agents generally _ behaved like a 
bureaiioratio Government. The improvoments in thu system suggested in the Bill were 
not adequate He wanted the Bill to deal with key and public utility industries as 
was done in Ueunany, Prauno and Italy and to provide that all foreign companies 
shonld file returns in tlio same way as tlio indigenous companies, 

Mr. S. K, Som pleaded for mofnssil view and advocated tlie appointment of 
auditors to ooraiiauies not by tho companies themselves, but by an iudopendent 
authority. 

ApjouiiNMENT Motions 

10th. SEPTEMBER ;—Three motions for aujournmont wore attempted but ruled 
out by tho I'rosiiiont. Tlie first one was by Mr. Lahiri Choudhury who wanted to 
draw attention tc the brutal murder of the mail-guard working in the Caloutta- 
bierajgunj train ou tlio aiglit of September 7 between Banagliat and Chnadanga. Mr. 
Laliiri clioudhur;' was told tliat tlie matter did not concern the Government of India. 

Mr. Mohunlal Saxena, supported by Mr. Salyamurthi, argued for permission to 
discuss the o.xtei sion by tlie Bengal Oovernraeul of tlie provisions in oliapters 2 and 
1! of tlio Betigal I’ublio Security Act 1932 to tlio town of Calcutta and the districts 
of tlio 24 Parganas and Howrah. Mr. S.axona pointed out tliat this Act conferred on 
the Comraissionei- of Police and District Magistrate certain ])owers they did not 
possess. The Act was designed to ho used .against labour worknrs. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said tliat tlio notification of tlio Bengal Government was 
puhii-ilied in tlie Calcutta Oa/.etto ou September .3 and was commented upon with 
quotation of extiaots from tho Gazette in tlio Calcutta Press of September 4, wlioroas 
the notice of adj lurnment motion was tabled only yesterday evening. 

Tlio President maintained tliat tlio practice of tlio JIuuso was '"oil established as 
regards tho question of urgency. 

Lastly Mr. M>irtaza desired a debate on tlio omission of tlio Government of India 
to tiring to ihu i oticc of His Majesty's Oovoriimeiit tlio strong feeling in India over 
tlie situation in i’alestino wliicli liad resulted in tlio declaration of martial law and 
tho dospatcli of liritisli troops to Palestine, 

Sir N. N. Sircar pointed out that there liad been no declaration of martial law. 
Secondly, Sir N. N. Sircar said tliat the omission was not a definite matter. Tile 
President uphold Sir N. N. Sircar’s objections. 

Discussion then lesumod on tho Compaiiios Bill. 


The CoMi'ANins Bili. ( coNTn. ) 

Sir Leslie. Hudson expressed tlie opinion that Mr. Ayangar, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
and Prof. Kanga had propounded some startling theorio,s of commercial eoonomi es 
which were so utopian in tJieir conooptioii as not to he praotical in tho present order 
of things. He uttered a note of warning against tlie termination of tho tenure of 
tliu existing managing agents in two, five or ton years and wanted an assurance 
from the Law Member that if errors and omissions were found in praotical working 
of the Bill, tho t Jovornmout would give tho House the earliest opportunity of correct¬ 
ing them. 

Dr. Dalai sai l that tlio Bill would set up a standard of honesty and integrity 
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capablo of inspiiing confidenco in tho investing public and thereby promoting com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Joshi wanted amendments in tlio Bill in order to safeguard the interests of 
employees,^ investors and the gonoral public, particularly by giving them more 
representation on the board of directors. For the sake of ropresontation on the 
board, the managing agents should bo classed as investors and no one would be given 
more than one vote whatever amount his share be holding. The Government of 
India should make a provision for inspection of public companies by Government 
inspectors. 

Mr. Maihuradaa Vtssanji welcomed the Bill which provided proper safeguards 
against any abuse of tho managing agency system which in tho past had on the 
whole done good service. India could not die without tho system. lie wanted a 
provision in the Bill disqualifying for the dictatorship of a public liability company 
persons such as a.lions, non-British subjects and ISuliug Princes or those not amen¬ 
able to the jurisdiction of Indian Courts or retirod Government servants who held 
certain specified high offioc.s in States prior to rotiroment from public service. With¬ 
out such a provision there was a likelihood of these persons exercising undue 
influence in obtaining business for a coucorn in which they might become directors 
or managing agents. 

Sir N. N. Hircar next spoke for 90 minutes and had not concluded when tho 
House roso for tho day. His main contention was that anything less than twenty 
pars tenure to managing agents would be unfair to a class of people but for whose 
finance many industrial concerns in India would have gone into liquidation. Without 
the reasonable tonup of 20 years these managing agents would not bo induced to 
retain their connection with tho companies and nurse thorn in the long pars of 
depression as most of thorn had done until recently, oven foregoing their allowance. 
Managing agents had advaticod money to companies when even banks had refused 
help and thereby they took ri.sks. An overwhelming majority of opinion had been 
received favouring 20 years’ tenure. Similarly, a tenure of 20 years to tho existing 
managing agents represented a limit below which tho Government wore not prepared 
to go. 

llth. SEPTEMBER Sir N. N. Sircar continued his observations on tho debate 
on the Companies Bill to-day. Ho urged the-Assembly to remember tho necessity of 
inducing a limited number of )ier,soas, e.vporieneed in industry, to help Indian indus¬ 
trial advancement and, therefore, not to place undue restrictions on the powars_ of 
directors. He could not agree with the Isuggostion of Mr. Sutyamurthi that managing 
agents be prevented from canvassing votes for auditors. Tins suggestion, he said, 
was indeed as impracticable as in tho case of canvassing in polities, _ Referring to 
the five hundred amendments tabled, Sir N. N. Sii'car warned that it might be nece¬ 
ssary for him in the case of a very few to raise objection on the ground that they 
aimed at extending the scope of the Bill. The motion for consideration was passed 
without division. 

The House started consideration of tlie Bill clause by clause. A number of amend¬ 
ments were moved, all being withdrawn, rejected or defeated, c.xocpt the one which 
the Government accepted and tho liouso adopted. It was moved by Mr. Oovind 
Vallabh Pant. It slightly changed tho wording of clausa two in u rdor to avoid 
managing agents ovading tlie provisions of tho Bill by calling therasolvos managers. 

Prof. Ranga tried to amend tho Bill lor including in its provisions utility services 
and key industries. 

Sir N. N. Sircar objected to the amendment on tho ground that it was beyond 
the scope of the Bill. The President uuheld tho objection. 

Mr. S. K, Sorn moved that district judges should also bo empowered to try cases 
arising from the Company Law. Tho Oovornmont opposed for the reason that it was 
prejudicial to the interests of companies themselves. Tho House divided and the 
amendment was defoatod by 50 to 46 votes. 

Mr. Azharali moved an amendment to tho effect that at the time of registration 
a manufacturing company should give an undertaking to local young men as appren¬ 
tices to tho extent to which tlie local Govornmont prescribed. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposed on tho ground that tho amendment was vague and 
pointless and would not benefit any body as not oven the terms under which young 
men were to be appointed were inoutioned. 

Sir Cowasji Jebangir said that the best way of ensuring employment of young 
men was to stipulate this condition when given protection to certain industry. 
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Mr. Shamlal unii Mr. Kazmi supported tlie amondment which was rojeoted. The 
Assembly at this stage adjourned till the 14th. 

14th, SEPTEMBER The House resumed discussion on the Companies Bill to-day. 
Mr. Bajoria with Irow his amendment which was discussed on Friday relating to the 
Hindu joint family partnorships and firms. 

By agrooment tho House agreed to postpone consideration of Mr. Bajoria’a next 
amendment tiiat I ho momoraiidum shall not contain any matter or statement that 
does not come ur der any of tlio heads mentioned in olau.so.s one to five of sub-section 
one in section sij, of the Act. Tho postponement was agreed to as a result of Sir N. N. 
Sircar’s promise to bring forward a motion embodying tho views of all sections of 
the House. 

Moanwhilo, deipitu opposition from Sir Cowasji Jehanyir, Sir H. P. Mody, Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah and others, tho House earriod without division the amendment of Mr. 
Anantasayanam lyenyar, supportod by Mr. Dhulabhai Deaai on behalf of 
the Congress and Sir N. N, Sircar on behalf on tho Government, that any provision 
in tho raemorand im of a company relating to tho appointment of manager or manag¬ 
ing agent and ether matters of liko naturo, iucidoutal or subsidiary to tho main 
obioot of tile company, could bo altorod without a special resolution of the share¬ 
holders and need not bo confirmed by court. 

There was an interesting discus.siou on clause five relating to sootion eleven of 
the Act. Mr. Puliwal moved deletion of word.s “except witli the previous consent in 
writing of the Oovornor-Oeneral-in-Council, no company bo rogistored by tho name 
which contains ‘(Irowu’, ‘Emperor’, and other words.” Ho contended that the reserva¬ 
tion was intended to sliuw favouritism to certain companies. This was as bad as 
conferment of tit es. Sir N. N. Sircar said in England this power was exercised by 
tho Board of Tra le wliile iu India by tho Government. 

Mr. Satynmui tki and Mr. Qazmi .said that llie oWeet of the amendment was to 
iireveat any comiiany from having names like “Crown, ‘Emperor’ etc. They contended 
that if tho Govei uor-Oonoral liad tlia power of consenting to snob names then it was 
liable to abuse hr giving fictitious importance to a few chosen companies. 

Mr. S. U. Sen, on behalf of tho Government, said that no case had occurred to 
abuse the power for tlie last 23 yeans and argued “why not let the existing power 
continue.” 

Mr. Saxena’s iraendment was defeated by 46 votes to 54. 

A series i)f ariondmauts wore moved which were iutoiidod to extend the compul¬ 
sory application of regulations in articles of A.ssociation of Companies. That proposed 
by Mr, Paliwal '’or tlie iuoliision of regulation 55 w,as lost without divisiou. 

Mr, A, C. Putt wa,s sucoes.sful with his arnomlrnetit for tho inclusion of regulation 71. 

Mr. Bajoria's proposal to include provision 97, stating that no dividend bo paid 
otherwise than oat of profits, was carried. 

Mr. L. C. Bliss moved an amondment that “Eogulation .107 shall not bo deemed 
to form part of 'ho Articles of Association of any company, if the company in a 
general meeting diall so dotormino.” 

A big debato developed on this une.xpoctedly and front-benchers participated in it. 

Mr, Buss and Mr. Mortimer, on behalf of tlie European group, argued that 
■whereas some (ompanios, sucli as tlio.so dealing in tea and rubber, did publish the 
kind of details required by tho Iio,gnlation, .such publication might prove detrimental 
to the interest o ’ sluiro-holders iu tlio case of a coal company, if it published details 
of o.xpenses rog.arding the raising of coal or gave reason why only part of tho expendi¬ 
ture iuourroil over dovoloping a new pit was being debited to a particular year. 

Mr. Ayyanyar and Mr. Joahi opposed the amendment. Mr. Josbi argued that in¬ 
formation relating to dotail.s of gross expenditure and gross income was necessary 
from tho labourers’ point ot view in determining tlio merits of a wages-dispute. 

Sir N, N. Sircar said tliat in tho Advisory Committee the provision was passed 
by his casting vote. He iiad been impros.sod by the argnmeiits showing the impossi¬ 
bility of oarryin"' out the Regulation in conneotion with certain class of companies 
and tlierefore in had agreed to accept tho amendment. 

Thereupon Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai and Pandit G. B. Pant argued at length stating 
that the Government by accepting the European group’s amendment had undone one 
of the important purposes of tlio Bill. If shareholders could be trusted to determine 
what was iu tlioir interest, thon so many provisions in tho Bill in their interest had 
no meaning. Tlio omission of tho Kogulatioii^would moan that tho profit and loss 
account would lose its ontii-o valuo. 

13 
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Mr. S. C, Sen ploaded that .shareholders would in their interest omit from the 
Regulation only such part as would prove detrimontal to thoir interest. 

Mr. J%nnah _ attached importance to that part of the Regulation which required 
reasons being given for charging only part of cetain expenditure to a particular year 
and agreed that in certain ca.s'oa this disclosure might prove damaging. 

Mr. Salyamurthi asked tho ]rou.so to accept the original recommendation of Mr. 
Son and of the Advisory and Select Committees, lie had not finished when the 
House adjourned. 

15th. SEPTEMBER -.—Sir N._ N. Sircar moved tho following which made it 
obligatory on the companios to disclose tho dotaits of gross income and expenditure 
but added the following : “provided further that regulation 107 shall be deemed to 
require a statement of reasons why of tho wholo amount of any item of expenditure 
which may, in fairness,^ bo distributed over several yeans only a portion thereof 
charged against tho income of tho year shall bo shown in the profit and loss 
account unless tho corapauy^ in its general meeting shall determine otherwise.” 

Sir Leslie Hudson, while agreeing, warned the House that compulsory roQuiro- 
ments regarding working costs might place the Indian manufacturers and industrialists 
at a great disadvantage by placiug America, Japan, Germany and England in posses¬ 
sion of those details. Ho was sure that later on this step would be regretted. 

Sir N. N. Sircar’s amendment was carried. 

As regards clause three, over which tho Ilou.se had po.stponed final consideration 
of Mr. Baioria’s amendment relating to the Hindu joint family, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
moved and the House accepted to-day the following amendment ; “This section shall 
not apply to joint family carrying on joint family trade or business and where two or 
more such joint families furm a patnorship in computing the number of persons for 
tlio purposes of this section the minor mombors of such families shall be oxoludod. 

The House adopted tho clause as thus amended. 

Mr. Satymurthi and Mr. Oovindhallahh Pant moved an amendment proposing that 
a company should not have tho power to refuse to register tho transfer of any fully 
paid snares on which the company had no lion or charge. Sir N. N, Sircar said 
that no case had occurred of an abuso of power. 

The directors amendmout was rejected and several amendments were then accept¬ 
ed. They were (1) Mr. A. Ayyanyar's amendment which empowered a member of a 
company when inspecting tho share register to take notes, (2) Mr. PalliwaVs amend- 
mont whicli laid down a copy of the share register which the member wanted to be 
supplied withiu ten days in,stead of one month as proposed in the Bill (3) Mr. A. 
Ayyangar's amendment which made refusal to a legally empowered member of a com¬ 
pany to imspeot the register [lunishablo with lino not oxoooding Rs. 20 and a further 
fine of Rs. 20 for every day during which tho rofirsal continued and empowering the 
court to compel immediate inspection of tho rogister. Anotlior amendmeut of Mr. 
Ayyangar was carried out with minor changes in tho seotion relating to the opening 
and closing of the register. 

Two minor official amondmoiifs were also carriod, one disallowing diversion of 
funds from a subsidiary company to a holding oom])any and finally an amendment 
moved on behalf of tho Eurojioaii Group by Mr, Robertson, which exempted em¬ 
ployees of a private company not being a subsidiary of a public company from re¬ 
ceiving financial assistance from tho company to purchase shares. 

After minor amendments of Mr. Ayyangar and Mr. S. C. Sen were carried, Mr. 
Ayyangar moved that tho names of directors and auditors who resigned should be 
disclosed in the statutory report with reasons for thoir resignation. 

Sir B. P. Mody said that a director might have resigned because he had been 
punished for elopement with someone’s wife (laughter), and tho publication of the 
reasons might cause libel action or damage tho interest of the company. Sir H. P. 
Mody used jooulaiiy a certain expression which ho withdrew on tho President point¬ 
ing out that it reflected on the dignity of tho House. 

Sir N. N. Sirear opposed the amendment as tho publication of reasons might in 
some case damage the company’s interests. Tho amendment was rejected. The House 
then adjourned. 


AnjouENMENT Motions 

I6th. SEPTEMBER Two adjoiirnmont motions wero attempted in tho Assembly 
to-day. One was ruled out and tho other postponed, tho President promising to consider 
and give his ruling tho next day. 
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The first was by Mr. flatyanarayana to consider the disallowance by the 
Oovornor-Goneriil of almost all tho adjournmont motions given notice of by members 
on some pretext or other. 

Tho Prasidoni: quoted Sir Frederick Whyte's ruling and similar subsequent rulings 
on the subjoet ind obsorving that tho Bou'so could not call into question tho exercise 
by the Governor-General of certain functions ruled it out. 

The second motion attempted was by Mr. S. tSatyamurthi to discuss tho unsatis¬ 
factory attitude of tho Oovornmont of India in respoot of tho freedom which indivi¬ 
dual members g(.t to oxprcs.s parsonal opinion out of aceoi'd with tho accepted policy 
of the Governrar nt. This arose out of Sir N. N. Sircar’s replies to tho short notice 
question of Mr. Satyamurtlu yestorday. 

Sir N. N. Sit car objected to the motion to-day on tho ground that the mere attitude 
of the Government or the maro fact th.at answer to a quostion was considered un¬ 
satisfactory woull not bo tho basis for an adjournmont motion under the rules, Mr. 
Satyamiirthi would have attempted consuro motions in respect of definito speeches 
delivered^ by Sir Jamo.s Grigg. But, in any case, the last spoech of Sir James Gi'igg 
was in Bombay .-.bout a year ago and there w.as no question of nrgenoy. The attempt 
of Mr. Satyamur'hi was an abuso of the powers of tho IIouso in respect of adjourn¬ 
ment motions. 

Mr. Satyamui thi read out fully Sir N. N. Sircar's answers givon yesterday and 
contended th,at on tho Government of India’s own admission the subject was reviewed 
only after the question had boon given and tho Govornmont announced yesterday 
their attitude that tho Ouvei'iior-Omicral was tho solo judge of tho dogroo of freedom 
to be enjoyed by the raemlwrs of tho Govcriimciit in expressing a personal opinion 
against tho accopmd policy of tho Govornmont. This airswor, Mr, Satyamurthi con¬ 
tended, deserved 'o lio ccrinurcd as tlie Oovoniraont of India mast' function as a 
oorporato body. 

Tho Prosidout promised to cousidor tho matter and give his ruling tho next day. 

OoMrANiES Bili, (Contd.) 

Uonsidoralion of tho Compauios Biil was thon rosumod. A sharp division resulted 
in Mr. Paliwal’s .'iraeudmeut being carried by tho Assembly by 53 votes to 43, giving 
retrospective effort to the clauso conforring upon tlio shareholders tlio right of tho 
vote from tho da\ tlioy purchased a share of any company. 

Six' amend mens wore movud and rojeoted before lunch, whilo two wero acoopted. 
Tho former oatogory iueludod an araendmont moved by Mr, Chapman Mortimer 
wanting tho agoncii of a company mooting only to “specify gonoral nature” of ques¬ 
tions to bo discus: od. 

Mr. Sen, cppo.Gng, ar'guod that ovou at prosont companies gave full details in thoir 
agenda, and tJio sLitutory provision mcroly coalirinod that praotico. The amundment 
was rejected, 

Mr. Oovind Bi.llabh Parti wished that tho duration of proxies for vote should bo 
limitod to six months .and doolarod that this provi-sion should bo moro elastic than 
m tlio Rosorvo Bi.iilv Act. 

Sir N. N. Sirezr replied that if any person had eonfidonce in another and gavo 
proxy for an iiidotiiito poriod, none could object. 'I'Uo amoudinont was nogatived. 

Tho IIouso acci ptod Mr. Buss’ ainondmoiit that in tho new sootiou 79 of tho Act 
making provisions for mootings and voto.s, the provi.sion .sliall not apply to a private 
comjiany, not buiii;; subsidiary of a publie company. 

Mr. PaliioaVs iimondmeut, which caused tlio House to divide, proposed to give a 
retrospactivo effect to tho power of a .shareholder to enjoy tho right of vote from 
the date ipi had purcluisod iii.s share. Sir tP. N. Sircar opposed, as he did not favour 
rotrospoctivo effect being g'ivcn in any ca.so wberu an abuse of the power had not 
occurred. Mr, Satyamarthi supportod tliu ameudrneut. Sir II. P. Mody opposed the 
amendment. Ifo dil not like power being given to a sliare-holdor of tlie future and 
he would cortaiuly opposo it in tJio caso of the existing companies as mischievously 
inolmed persons mi'lit imrchase sliaro just to oreato trouble at the company’s meeting. 

Sir Oowasji Jek ingir was oheorod by the Oppo.sitiou when he declared that if 
the rigid conoedod by the Bill to a share-holdur was just it should Iiave a retro,s- 
pective offeot. Tho llousa divided. ludepeiidonts joined tho Opposition. Mr. Paliwal’s 
amoiidmeut was carriod by 51) votes to 43. 

The IIouso rujocr.ed Mr. Salyamurthi'^ amondmont and thoroby aoceptod tho dooi- 
sion of the Soloot Committoo lb abolish confirmatory mooting after a special mooting.. 
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Mr, Bajoria moved an amendment that all companies, both existing and those to be 
registered after the passage of the Bill, should have at least three directors. 

Sir N. N. Sircar-i opposing, said that he did not sea any reason why there should be 
three directors when a company could work efficiently with less than 3 directors. He 
knew that a well-known public company had no directors. The amendment was put 
to vote and was carried by 64 votes to 62 votes. 

Three amendments were then moved and considered simultaneously. Mr. Satya- 
murthi moved that directors should bo appointed at a general meeting “by election 
on principle of proportional representation by a system of single transferable vote.” 
He said tW if the amendments were accepted the majority would deservedly rule 
but the minority would not go unrepresented. 

Mr. Bant moved that directors should bo elected “by proportional representation 
by means of a single non-transferable veto.” 

Mr. Bajoria moved that directors should bo elected every three years by a system 
of proportional representation by means of a single transforablo vote. 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder : “It is no use applying such a principle to business which 
even the Congress is not using." 

(Cries from Congress benches: It is there). 

Mr. Aney “It was there but not now.” 

Mr. Nirmal Chunder said that in the name of domooraoy they would be doing 
the greatest folly in applying the principle to business. 

Mr. P. J. griffilhs warned of the dangers of adopting the principle of political 
election. Whereas in running a government efficiency was the sole consideration, in 
business concern the amendments misapprehended tho purpose of election. Tney 
introduced into business method tho elements of faction, and antbmotioally it demons¬ 
trated that the proposed cumbrous systems would fail to achieve tho object of the 
movers. The House then adjourned. 

17th. SEPTEMBER Tho question of proportional ropresontation as a method 
of election on the Boards of Dirootors of Companies was debated at length in the 
Assembly to-day. Divergent opinions wero exprosod. Mr. N. M. Joahi was 
strongly in favour of it as otherwise minority shareholders would be deprived of 
the opportunity of knowing the affairs of tho company and the oomraorcial life of the 
country would pass into tho hands of a few wealthy people. 

Mr. I<, E. James referred to tho practical difficulties in accepting the proposal 
which wore not demanded by the people and not sponsored oven by the Bombay Share¬ 
holders’ Association. If the proposals wore accepted as rogards company management, 
it would effectively destroy the managing agency .sy.stem. Moreover, it would place 
obstacles in the way of election of specialists on the board and in the way of amal¬ 
gamations and reorganisations of companios taking place. 

Mr. Aaaf AH assorted that thore was no political motive behind the proposal 
which was intended to secure reprosoiitation of all intei'ests. 

Mr. A. C. JDatta differed and .said that tho pi'oportional representation method 
of election was practically unknown and, if adopted, would make matters difficult, 
especially in small companies. No business could bo conducted in an atmosphere 
of suspicion and bickering between two fighting groups on a board of directors. 

Mr. Nauman (Bihar Muslim) favoured proportional representation. 

Mr. Bhagchand Soni, opposing the amendments, said that he did not understand 
the term “minorities in business” nor would the shareholders understand the sys¬ 
tems of election propounded in the amendments. They would only cause confusion 
and apply the brake to tho efficient running of business. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed advocated one vote for one share, and not one vote for one 
man irrespective of their shareholdings. Ho sympathised with tho object of the 
mover, but wanted that tho interests of small investors should bo fully safeguarded. 
This could not be done by tho systems mentioned in tho amondmonts. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant, speaking at great longth, emphasised the need for 
proportional representation in administrative and executive bouios as tho best method 
of ensuring the return of efficient mon. In tlie case of democratio bodies this method 
was not suitable, nor desirable, because democracy meant party system of Government 
and no stable ministry was possible with persons elected on tho basis of proportional 
representation. But in tho case of administrativo bodies the situation was different. 
He cited the case of standing fmauco and public accounts committees of the 
Assembly. They both wore elected on tho ju-inciple of proportional representation 
and experience had justified it. In business concerns in which managing agents 
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wer« practically all in all and directors were merely their own nominees, it was 
essential^ to intrudiioe a chock on thoiv vc^arios by giying all sections of shareholders 
a voioo in the roanagement. Tho Marwari Chambor of Commerce had snijported the 
idea. Pandit Pant assnrod that tho amondmcnt was introduced with tho best motives 
to improvo the industrial ineohanism of tho country. He maintained that it assured 
the roturu of the best men (mpable of administering the affairs of a company. 

Sir Oowusji Jehangir dosoribod the several previous speechos as based on theory 
and not on practice. He bogged the assembly to bo strictly practical. If propor¬ 
tional representation wore introduced statutorily, it would jeopardise tho industrial 
movement In India. 

Mr. Amy sa.d tiiat though ho had groat rc.speot for Pandit G, B. Pant who made 
.speeches after a thorough study, he could not agree to his amendment. Pandit Pant 
gave away the whole case by stating that it was not the case of majority, minority 
or differing interests. The amendment would work havoc by enabling a rival company 
to introduce into its diroctorato tlio bostilo element. He asked the House to 
consider seriously Sir Oowasji’s warning tliat tho proposal would retard tho indus¬ 
trial growth of India, 

Sir N. N. Sircar in a Iiumorous sneocii which caused froquont laughter said that 
Mr. Satyamurti’s amendment w.as really harmless as it did prevent a company changing 
its articles. Sir Nripou said that Pandit Pant was more thorough-going, out asked 
what had happened at tiio Luokuow Coiigross wliero tho Subjects Committee despite 
Pandit .Tawahai’lal's advice to the contrary rejected tlio proposal for proportional 
roprosentutlon. 

Mr. Jinnah What about Mr. Satyamurthi ? 

Sir N. N, Si'-car : Ha cast a silent vote against proi>ortional representation. (Laughter), 

Mr. Saiyamarthi : I wixs not in Lucknow on that date. 

Pandit Pant o.vplairied that tho oiion se.ssion of the Congress had reversed tho 
decision of the Subjects Committee and rotaiuod the system of proportional represen¬ 
tation. 

Sir N. M. Sircar continuing said that ho had worked out last night an ideal board 
of directors unhor Pandit 0. B. Pant’s system. It would consist of Mr. Satymurthi, 
Mr. M. C. Raja 1 for tho Depressed Classes, Mr. Bajoria on behalf of tho Sanatanists, 
Mr. Joshi on lit half of Labour and Sir H. P. Mody, who was behoved to bo always 
making mouoy. Supposing Sir Horai snggostod an additional mill, Mr. Satyamurthi 
would protest a.!ahist tho puroliaso of foreign machinery, Mr. Joshi would insist on 
20 .hour a week and compousating tho labouror whe loft without notico, (Laughter,) 

Sir N. .N, Si roar maiiitaiuod that tho desirability of continuity of policy and quick 
operation in the market noeessitatod a board having tho solo desire to produce 
dividends. The question of minority or Ei.ajority iiit 0 ro.st was a complete misht so 
far as the company law wa.s couoernod. Paudit Pant iiad argued tliat the presence 
of managing agents made tho difference. 

Sir W. A^, Sircar said tliat comsidering tho total number of big, medium and small 
companies onli thirty-two per cent of them were run by managing agents. The 
speaker had no open mind on tho subject beoauso he had carefully considered the 
matter already, lie ended with tho warning “rather bo a party to the Bill which 
will involve tin running of business by tbis system of directors, I would have no 
imfirovements n the company law at all.” 

The araendnionts of Mr. Satyamurthi and Pandit Pant were rejected without a 
division. Mr, Bajoria was absent and his amcudinout too fell through. 

Dr. Khare next moved an amendment regarding tho iporooiitage of directors to be 
elected by managing agents and sharolioldors respectively. 

After lengthy discussion in which Sir Nripoudra Nath Siroar and Mr. Jinnah as- 
expressed views in favour of tho provision in the original Bill as against the Select 
Committee's amendment, Mr. Dcaii proposed the amendment to be drafted in the 
following tornis “notwithstaudiug any thing contained in the article,s of a company 
othor than a [ rivate company not lo.ss than two-thirds of tho whole number of 
directors shall bo pei',so!is whoso period of oflico is liable to termination any time 
by the retirement of diroclors in rotation, provided in case whore a director or 
directors are tn bo norainatod by a public authority or debeuturo-holders, two-thirds 
may be reduced to that extent.” Sir N. N, Sircar said that tlie draft was not 
such that he would be able to say that it was nuacoepablo to the Government, 
but as Mr. Jinuah had suggested the draft should bo considered carefully, the matter 
was postponed till tho next day. 
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The President’s -RuLiNa 

The Pi'osident thon gave his ruling on yesterday’s adjournment motion of Mr. Satya- 
murtiii as to who should take action against a Government member expressing nis 
views against the accepted policy of the Government. 

IHie President said that Sir James Grigg had already explained that ho had accepted 
the Government policy of discriminating protection m answer to a question on Sop- 
tember 4 and none had moved an adjoiirnraeut on that answer. As regards Sir N, 
JN. Sircars answer of yesterday oven if the matter be said to bo of definite import- 
mice, there was no urgency. Mr. Satyamurthi could table a resolution on the subject. 
He therefore ruled out the motion. The House then adjourned. 


PoDLic Accounts CoMiiiTiEE Report 

The report of the Public Accounts Oommittoo of the Assembly was also presented to- 
' alarm the state of railway finance, the Public Accounts Committee 
ot Assembly recommended tJio appointment of an acknowledged export in Railway 
iiLanagemeui. to conduct the examination of tlio wiiole liold of railway finance and 
recommend stops which would secure definite irnprovoinents. 

The Committee expresses the view tliat aooounting alterations could not solve the 
mam problem. They could only serve to show up its true magnitude. The problem 
was to bridge a gap of sometiimg like 10 crores and naturally this was the problem 
to which the Committee had principally devoted their attention. 

We MO informed,” continued the report of the Comraittoo, “that the question of 
Hoad-Hail competition has boon o.xhaustively considered by tlie Transport Advisory 
Counoil and that as a oonsoquonoe a programme of romodial measures has been 
decided upon. Wo gather, however, that the effect of tlioso will be rather to prevent 
lurtuer deterioration in the position of the Railways tlian to bring back to them any 
substantial amount of the lost traflio. “ y 

“As regai'ds freight and fares policy wo understand that alterations have been 
adopted designed to yield an extra ono and a half crores a year hut it is not yet too 
early to say^ whether those anticipations will bo fully realised. Indeed wo gather 
what the opinion of tho Railway Board now is that until the price structure in India 
has altered materially, tlioro is little room for fnrthor largo inoroases in rates and 
tares. Thus, contrary to what wo thought last yoar, it would now appear that the 
solution of jho problem of fully restoring solvoucy must in tlio main rest on measures 
other than increases oE freight and faros. 

Of coursG tho suggostioa is oftoa mado that the Railways would bo perfectly 
solvent if only the general Budget would assume certaiu liabilities which now fall 
upon the Railways more than tliey do at presout for certain services. In this connec¬ 
tion we havo particularly in mind tho cost of tho so-eallod strategic railways and the 
fact that certain bulk traffic for Goverumont Departments is carried at loss than 
publio, though at fully remunerative, rates. But though such a transfer from the 
Railway to the General Budget would undoubtedly assist tho Railways, it would differ 
not at all from placing on the general Budget tlio task of mooting pro tanto Railway 
dencits and would, therefore, leave the position as regards financing tho constitu¬ 
tional reforms and it is in connection with this after all tliat the solvency of tho 
Jtailways assumes its special signilicanoo unaltered. Wo have accordingly not spent 
much time in considering suggestions of this nature. 

We have, however, considered whetlior uutoraatio alleviations can be expected of 
themselves to remedy the position in th© course of a fow years. But even after 
alIo\ving for a continuous if moderate^ trade improvement, for all probable debt con¬ 
versions and for the elfect of the revised pay scales for now entrants wo cannot see 
how, at the end of three years from now, tho railways can be less than 7 or 8 
crores short of full commercial solvency. Thero would moreover still bo a substan¬ 
tial deficit if we regard it as legitimate to go on making no provision for revenue 
for writing down capital and equally this would be the case if credit is taken for the 
losses on strategic railways and for charging Government Departments full publio 
rates—ohanges which we repeat—by no means recommended. 

This is an alarming prospect and in our viow tilings cannot bo left where they 
now_ are. We would urge therefore that tho Government of India should immediately 
obtain the services of an acknowledged export in Railway management to conduct 
an examination of tho whole field and recommend steps which will secure definite 
(i. e. other than more hopes of increased revenue due to improving trade) improve¬ 
ments m railway finances to tho extent of something liko 3 crores a yoar imme¬ 
diately and ultimately of such magnitudo as is required to maintain full solvency on 
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a strict accounting basis. And to avoid misconcoption wo add that the terms of 
referenco should exclude tho possibility of securing this end by a mero transfor of 
iiabiiitioa to gen.iral rovonu(3. 

In making this recommendation that there should bo such an enquiry we do not 
wish to imply f )r a moment that Railway administrations have mado no attempt to 
restore railways to a position of linancial stability. Wo are satisOed from the 
evidence which has been placed before us that efforts have boon mado during the 
jjast few years ro effect economies and to stimulato railway revonuos but wa fool 
that nothing slmuld be loft undono to secure a re-ostablishmont of tho commercial 
solvency of railways, and wo consider that an independent enquiry conduotqd by a 
railway export vhicii we havo suggested, will bo of groat value in attaining tho 
object wo have ,n view. 

Tho non official members of tho Coramittco wish to place on record their oiiinion 
tliat tho riqiort if any sucli enquiry should bo publisliod and that oiiportunity should 
bo given for a full discussion of it in tho Logislaturo. 

The Comi'anies Hm (Coktd) 

1 8th. SEPTEMBER ;—Tho Houso continuing discussion on the Companies Bill 
dividod on tho amoiulmcnt of Dr. Khare and carried it by 45 to 19 votes. 

The araondm mt runs that in clause 37 of the Bill for the proposed sub-soction (2) 
of saotion 83-B, tho following will bo substituted : 

"(2) Notwithstanding auylliiug coutained in tho articles of a company other than 
a private one not loss than two-tliirds of the whole number of directors shall bo per¬ 
sons whoso period of offioo is liable to dotermination at any time by tho retirement 
of directors in rotation, provided that nothing heroin contained shall apply to tho 
compauios iaootporatod boforo tho commoncoment of tho Indian Companies Ameiid- 
mcDt Act, 193(5, where by virtue of tho articles of a company tho number of direc¬ 
tors whoso poi-i id of office is liablo to dotermination at any time by the retirement of 
direotors iu rotation falls below two-thirds proprotiou mentioned in this section.” 

Thero was snrae confusion at tlio time of voting of tho European group and some 
officials remained neutral. 

The next diiision was takou on the amendment of Dr. Khare suggesting in clause 
37 of tlie Bill iliat evory company rcgistorcd after tlie commencement of the New 
Act shall havo it least iialf tho total number of directors Indians, whothor appointed 
or olootod. 

Sir N. ^ N. ilircar ojiposod tho motion, pointing out that the qualification of 
directorship was possession of a certain number of share.s and if such shareholders 
wore non-Iadiaus thou tho suggostioii was unworkable. 

I’rof. R'lnr/a contciulod that every company must havo an adequate number of 
shares belonginT to Indians and quoted tho Kxtonial Capital Committee’s report. 

Dr. KUarb’s amoiidmciit was rojoctod by ,57 votes against 45. 

Than Dr. K laro’s araoudmeiit giving sliaroholders tho right to elect at least two- 
thirds of tho d rectors was carried by 45 votes to 19. 

Lobby talks during tho luiicli interval sliowed that tlie legal situation created by 
Dr. KImro's aniondmunt, aiioptod by the Assembly, was contrary to what the Opposition 
wished to achi( ve, Eor instance, this amondment docs away with tho managing 
agents to iho iqqiointmeiit of only one-third of tho directors. Tho Opposition either 
hoped to an arieudmont to anotlior section repairing the mischief done or expootod that 
tlio tlovornmont would make tho necessary amendment in thu Council of State, 

Another iustaaoc of dilhcuity iu drafting was provided by tlio fact that tho consi¬ 
deration of anctlicr amendment was post|ioued until Tuesday in views of the 
fact that the various parties failed during tlio lunch hour to fix on a proper draft. 
Pandit Govindu Ballav Pant moved : “No company shall make any loan or guarantee 
any loan made to tho diroctor of a company or to firm of which such director is a 
partnor or to a private company of wliicli such directer is a Director.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar accepted Pandit Oovindabliallav Pant’s amendment which was 
adopted. Two other amendments of Pandit Pant were aocoptod whereafter an in¬ 
teresting debate took placo on Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendment proposing to apply to 
banking compauios the Bill’s provi.sions prohibiting loan.s to directors. 

Sir Cowaeji Jehangir pointod out that if tho amendment was carried 90 por cent, 
of directors of banks like tho Imporial Bank, Central Bank and other Banks might 
resign, lie erapliasised that loans to dii’octors of banks wore scrutinised with particular 
cai'o. ifis view was etidursed by tho law Momber, Mr. Matliradas Vissanii and Sardar 
Sant Singh, wliilo Sir Muhammad Yamiu Khan, Mr. Shamlal, Dr. .Ziauddin, and Mr, 
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Ayyangar supported the amendment. Isamutually the amendment was rejeoted without 
a division. 

Mr. S. K. Som moved: “No director of a company shall hold more than ten per 
cent of the share capital provided this does not apply to private companies. 

The amendment was rejected. 

A number of amendments were discussed, but further considoration was postponed 
till Tuesday to enable the leaders to arrive at a correct solution. 

Pandit Pant moved : “The Director of a public company shall not, except with the 
consent of the company, concerned in a general meeting, (a) sell or dispose off under¬ 
taking of the company, (b) issuo the unissued capital of company or (o) write off any 
debt due by a director.” 

Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed it, declaring that such a general meeting would 
mean the issuo of a statement of tho purpose for which it was being summoned and 
such a statement would prove damagrfg to the interest of the company. He instanced 
tlie case ot a company which nourished iu the past but which wishod to combine 
with a bigger organisation. Tho agenda of tho mooting disclosing such purpose would 
prove detrimental to the interest of tho company. Ho warned the Houso against 
depriving directors of powers to decide such matters themselves. 

The House at this stage adjourned till tho 21st. 


The Viceroy’s Address 

2l»l. SEPTEMBER U. E. tho Viceroy addressed to-day the Indian legislature for 
the first time sinoo ho assumod office. Punctually at elovon tho Viceroy, escorted by Sir 
Abdur fiahim and Sir Maueckji Dadablioy oniered the lloiiso and immediately started 
his speech. He occupied twenty-five minutes to finish it. Tlironghout tho speech 
Lord Linlithgow was perfectly audible and his rich mellow voice rang in every corner 
of the House clearly. The speech was by universal consent refreshingly different 
from those the House had listened to iu tlio past. Thoro was nono of those vitriolic 
references to tho Congress which had hilhorto boon the “motif” ot provious Viceregal 
pronouncements. Judging the speech as a whole it was admitted that sincerity was 
its keynote and that it indjoatod clearly Lord Linlithgow’s; grim determination to do 
what he considered to be iu the best interests of the people. The following is the full 
test of his speech :— 

I wish on this, the first occasion on which as Governor-General I address the 
Indian Legislature, to say how groat a jdeasure it is to mo to extend my greetings 
to tho Members of that Legislature, aud in particular to the distinguished Presidents 
of the Council of State and of tho Legislative Assembly, both of thorn, I am glad to 
say. well-known to me. 

it has, I thiuk, in the past been tho_ enstom ot my predecessors, in addressing 
the LegislaturOj to deal in some detail with tho varioius measures from time to time 
under the considoration of tho Oovornraent of India. Tho occasion on whioli I 
now address you is, however, ouo ot a wholly special character and significance. 
Not only is it tlie last occasion on which the Legislaturo will meet as a whole, but 
my words to-day aro spoken at a time when the elections for the Provincial Legi¬ 
slatures are close upon us, and when wo are within a very short distance of tho 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. It Is ray iiiteutlou therefore to make only a 
relatively brief roferenoe to those quostions wliioh come under the direct considera¬ 
tion of the Legislature or of the Dopartraents of the Government of India, and to 
lay before you at somewhat greater length than might otherwise be appropriate the 
reflections of a general character that suggest themselves to me at this critical junc¬ 
ture in the political development of India. 

But before I pass to those matters, since the ses.sion now about to begin will be 
the last session ot tho present Council ot State, I would like to take the opportunity 
to pay a tribute to the invaluable work which tho Council of State has done under 
the sage and _ experienced guidance ot its President, Sir Maneokjee Dadablioy. 
Consisting as it does of members of proved exporienoo in many walks ot life, its 
balanced judgment on the probloms that have come before it and the pains which 
it has invariably taken to roach a just and objective decision on the many contro¬ 
versial issues with which it has been faced, entitle it in a high degree to our grati¬ 
tude and our- esteem. 

I do not, in the circumstances to which I have already referred, propose to do 
more than touch on one or two of tlie more important matters which are at present 
under the consideration of my Government and my reference even to these will be brief. 
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The first in impevtanoo among these matters is nuqiiestlonably the prohlora of middle- 
class nnemployinent. I have spared no effort since I assumed ofFice to familiarize 
myself with tlio various aspects of this problem and with the possible methods of 
grappling with it. It is ono witli the complexity and tlio difficulty of which you are 
familiar. My Government are actively investigating the avenues opened up by the 
very valuable report of the Saprii Committee, and they are leaving nothing undone 
to devise moth ids of dealing with wJiat is ono of tho fundamental issues of the 
present day in most countries of tho world. 

Tho positions and the didiculties of Indians overseas havo always boon matters in 
whioli Indian public opinion and this TjOgislaturo havo shown the keonest concern. 
Tho jiast month ; havo been marked by several developments of interest and im¬ 
portance. Eispre ientativos of the (Jovenimont and tho Parliament of South Africa 
arc already m India, and 1 take tliLs, tlio first pnhiio opportunity that has presented 
itself, of ostond ng to tliem the warmest of wolcomo.s on behalf of India as a whole. 
My Government lavo, I am glad to say, been able to afford Indians in Zanzibar tho 
export ^ guidance and advice of ono of my officers in connection with the difficul¬ 
ties which tJiey save been experiencing. Tho question of tho reservation of tlio Kenya 
Highlands has been settled on a basis which ropre.scnts the admission of a principle 
for which India las oonsistontly contended. Tho decisions taken as to the futuro 
composition of the Legislativo Council in Fiji may bo regarded as satisfactory from 
tlui Indian siand| oint. The Transvaal Asiatic I.aiid Tenure Amendment Act of 1936 
will ho of material bouellt to tndians in tho Transvaal. It is but natural that India 
should display a aoiitiuuiog and active interest in the problems aftact.iug her citizens 
overseas. Arid it is a source of keen satisfaction to mo on this, tho first occasion on 
which I address the Ijogislaturo, that tho reoont rucord of achiovemeut in safeguard¬ 
ing those interest; should havo been so oneouraging. 

Negotiations, is you are aware, aro in progress with Eoprosentatives of the 
Japanese Goveniniont for tliu concUision of a now commercial agroomont. It is ray 
earnest hope that those negotiations may in tho very near future reach a fruitful 
outcome. You wi I, I am sure, woloorao the decision wliich my Government have 
talren to appoint i i tlio near futuro an Indian Trade Coraraissionor to Japan, and, 
with a view to ,assisting tho dovelopmont of Indian trade with East Africa, to 
Mombassa. 

The separation of Adon^ from India will ooiucide with the inauguration of Provin¬ 
cial Automoiiy. 'I ho association has bcou a long ono, and I am glad to think that 
on its detorraiiiatii'n. His Majesty's Oovornment havo given full weight to Indian 
feeling in tho mat :or of safeguards for tho special Indian interests connected with 
the Aden Setllemmt. 

Puhlic Ueaj.tii 

As you are I tuink aware, two problems to which I attach tho utmost importance 
are that of public liealth, and the problem of nutrition i.s at all times one of vital 
concern to any ooi.utry, and on its solution binges ossoutially the future of India as 
a whole. No oll'oi t that can bo niado to amofiorato conditions and to assist in the 
solution of tliis priblom can bo too great ; and you may rest assured of my own 
continued and abicing personal interest in it. Hardly lass material in its relation to 
tho development mil progros.s of India is tlio problem of Public Health. In this 
field, in particular, oo-Oiieration and tho maximum degree of continued and co-ordinated 
effort hetwoou the Ooutral and tho I’rovincial Oovorumonts is essential. 1 am most 
anxious that all pc ssiblo assistanco .should bo available to those concerned with the 
investigations of tl e many dilticiilt issues that arise, and with the practical applica¬ 
tion of such I'limeiJial measures as may bo required. I am accordingly taking active 
steps for tho establislimeut of a Central Public Health Advisory Board which, in 
collaboration vith ihe Provincial Oovormnents, aud with a constitution somewhat 
analogous to that of the Coulral Advisory Board of Education, shall apply itself to 
the realisatiou of tiiis ideal. 

KoiiAL Development 

I have, since 1 assumed my jirosont oftlco, dono all tliat lies in my power to 
stimulato and encourago rural dovelopmont, and tho response after even so short a 
time has in my judgment been most encouraging. Rut in devoting my attention to 
agriculture and its problenis, I have not ignored the, legitimate claims of Industry, 
and I am taking a close iutorost in the problems of Industry aud in particular in 
the co-ordiuatiun aud dovelopmont of industrial research. In this connection I cannot 
13 
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but afFirm my conviction that no stupa- can be taken which will be more effective in 
promoting the expansion of commerce ami industry than those designed to enhance 
the purchasing power of the rural population. 

Before I pass to a consideration of the great constitutional dovolopments which lie 
before us, it is proper that I should take the opportunity to mention the debt under 
which wo labour to Sir Laurie Hammond and his Committee, and to Sir Otto 
Niemeyer. Tho investigations of Sir Otto Niomoyer have left ns fully seized of the 
financial position of tlie Centra and the Provinces alike, a state of things essential 
to the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and of Federation. To Sir Laurie 
Hammond and his Commitleo wo owe tire well-balanoed and carefully considered 
recommendations on which tlio constituencies for tho future legislative bodies will 
essentially be based. 

PirovwciiL Autono.uv 

The .stage is now set foi' Provincial Autonomy, and on the first April 1937 that 
fundamental constitutional change will oonai*- into being. ^Yith its inangnration takes 
place the first of tho stages in the transmutation of tho Indian constitutional position. 
The second stage, tho stago of Federation lies ahead of tho stage of Provincial Auto¬ 
nomy. But, as I have endeavoured on various occasions to make it clear, I am myself 
of opinion that tho interval between I'rovinoial autonomy and Pedoration must inevi¬ 
tably be a very short one. 1 am not blind to tho difficult and delicate problems 
which arise in connection with the in.angnratiou of (ha Federation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of tho lluliug Princes. But 1 am taking all possible steps 
to expedite the investigation and disposal of those problems, and to lighten the 
birrden of those on whom (hero fails the rosjiousibliitv of a decision so important as 
that which accession to tho Federation constitutes. The ipiostion, in all its aspects, 
is receiving day by day my own close persona! attention, and you can rely upon me, 
Gentlemen, to loavo nothing undone that lies within my power, to remove any 
misunderstandings or misapprehensions which may exist, and to facilitate the task of 
those on whom there fall the momentous respousioilitie.s involved. 

Of the intricacy of tho problem 1 am, in the light of ray own experience, fully 
conscious. Indeed, I am moved on occasions to ask myself whether those of ns who 
have laboured in India and in Loudon upon the tbruo Hound Tabio Conferences, upon 
the Joint Select Committee, or in Parliament itself, as supporters or as critics of 
the great scheme of constitutional reform onshriued in the Act of 1935, whether we 
are not in some danger of liiidiiig ourselves so engrossed in tho multifarious details 
of the plan as to lose sight of tho essential outlines of tho structuro and, at times, 
even of the splendid vision that has moved and inspired its iucoptiou. And in truth 
the moment has come for a due a|)praiscincut of the fabric as a whole, for we may 
number by weeks tho time that now separates us from the commencement of 
Provincial’ Autonomy, while the strong probability is that tho transitory period between 
the achievement of Provincial Autouoray and the inauguration of tho Federation of 
India, will be of short duration. 

Would Evunts 

As we attempt suoli an appraisement, I ho sjicctaclo that confronts our eyes is 
rendered tho more impressivo by reason of its contrast with tho dark and ominous 
background of contemporary world oveuts. In Europo we sec an array of dictator¬ 
ships risen from the ashes' of those liberal systems of government which preceded 
them, each arming feverishly against a possible crisis that all fear and none dosire ; 
while civil war in its ciuellest and most destructive shape despoils a nation 
once supreme alike in tho Old World and the New. Again, in many parts of the 
world, we become aware of tho recrudosceuco of the rule of force, and in one guise 
or another, of tlio exploitation of tho weak by the strong. 

These are the woi'id conditions hi which by the joint .statesmanship of Britain and 
India, there is about to be initiated in tl)i,s country an experimout in representative 
self-government, wiiicii for breadth of oouco[)tion and boldness of design is without 
parallel in history ; those are,tho circumstances in which tho British People andjPariia- 
ment have soon fit to otlbr to India a constitution which by its liberal principles, 
stands m such irapre.ssive contrast to thoso political tondeaoies which are evident over 
wide areas of tho World. And if tho conKtitirtional changes now impending predicate 
the lemarkablo growth of Indian political consciousness in terms both of the desire 
for self-government and of a growing realisation of the essential unity of India, so 
■ also those changes connote a profound modification of British policy towards India as 
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member of fho C'omraonwealtli. For indooJ by flieir very nature they involve nothing 
Jess than tlie ciacarding of iho old ideas of Imperialism for new ideals of partner¬ 
ship and co-opo) atiou. 

In April of next year thero will como into being even autonomous Provinoes, some 
of tliera us extoi sivo in area and with populations as lai'ge as many European 
ooiintries. Cvor tlieso groat areas Indian stalesraon will bo called upon to bear tho 
heavy burden of rosponsihility for Uie ontiro held of civil govornmeut in the provin¬ 
cial sphero, Wliou the vast eieotoialcs, aggregating some 95 million persons, go to thu 
polls to choose .heir reprosontativo in their respeoiive fjCgislatures, to which those 
Ministers will ho responsible, tlio individual votor will liavo a now duty and a now 
opportunity. Foi by tiieir ohoico the electors will lie deciding not moi'oly upon tha 
person, to represent tlieni in tho Dogi-slatuiv, but they will bo contributing directly 
towards idiajiing .iie coiirso of jniblie policy in tlieir Province. For the trend of govern¬ 
ment, loglslaiive md adminisliativo, must needs move in the direction indicatod hy the 
will of a majority of the electorate. 

Wo arc witne.sing at the ruomout in every Province in India that whicli is an 
essential prelimiii iry to the sucees.sfiil worlciu;! of ilemocrutic consl;ituti(m.s, namely, 
the formation or devolopmeut of political parties. Llaviug ray.solf had some share in 
my own country, f am observing with no litllo interest tho progress of events. My 
owu o.vperioiico suggests that it is easy, at .such a juncture, to ovor-ebtimate tho 
power of tho pa ty miitiager to inlhience tho coiiiso of party evolution, and to fall 
into the capital i rVor of forgetling that iu Ihoso ina(tt'r.s it is the electorate that 
shapos paitici; as well as policies. 

A New Indi.v 

I do not doubt that there will emerge, at the outset of the change, points of 
difiioulty and uuoi riainly. That in all the circuinstancos is inevitable. But I am con¬ 
fident that siich niuor difli. uliie.s will early be suriiiomitoih The osseutial fact i.s 
that upon the 1st of April next year we are destined to embark upon tho lirst stage 
of thisi remar.kablt [lolitioal adventure. From tiiat moment these great political entities 
will move forwai .l into the future, Ihe objects - we may bo sure—of intense local 
patriotism, proud of their history, conlidcut iu tlieir future, determined each one of 
them, to play a wirtliy part, in that new India which is now taking shape before 
our oye.s, 

Fisi.iiMiaTio.v 

Such, then, are tho eleven aiih.mommis ProviiiecM wliiuli, in union with such of the 
Indian States as nay cheese to accecd, will coiislitule tho Federation of India, that 
majestic stnidnrt ’which by the 'Tiiatesmaiilike vision of the Indian Princes 
was transmuied in a moment from what was no more than dim and 
nneertaiu oulliue into a [u-ojoct firm and jiracl.ieahio—a project which now 
appears as an issontial part of the se.hemo of constitutional dovolopraent. 

Here, again, 1 feei doubt as to whether those of us in day-to-day contact with the cora- 
plo.x: lu'oblom.i altacliing to the laniicn'ng of .such a |iroject aro able so far to detach 
ourselves as to eir isago, in all its impressive mass, the raighty work upon which we 
arc privileged to labour. Tbo luulary system of government fur so long the sprome 

authority in India is disappearing as wo watch. In its place groat autonomous Pro- 

viiicos make their i]ipoarauco : and tiually comes the Federation, crowning the entire 
structure and oml racing and unifying within its hold and ample scope the common 
life and aspirations of onc-lifth of (iie human race, dispersed over a sub-coiitinent as 
Western Eiiroiie. ^uch will bo tho struct.uro of govornmeut iu India which, when 
the task is complctal, will moot the gaxo of a watcliiiig world ; a spoctacio which dig¬ 
nity and graiidour will bo not unworthy of tliis groat and famous country. 

Give ic I’Aiii Tkiai. 

One word moro. It is axiomatic that tho .spirit in which a constitution is work¬ 
ed musr iu the long run count tor moro than (ho lottor in which it is written. 

For myself I am able to .assure you that for siioli time as t may hold my present 
office, it is my intention to iiitorprot my duty with a liberal and sympathetic mind. 

It has been my jirivilego, through a long and arduous period of work, to apply my 
mind to every aspect of tlu! new eonstituliou. I am well aware that thero are thos'o 
in the country who are dissatisfied with oortain of its provisions. I acoe|)t the 
sincerity of iheir opiiiion.s even though I find myself rinablo to endorse their views. 
For my part I shall be found ready and anxious, when the time come.s to work to 
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the be!3t of my powoi', with any and every political party willing to work the 
constitution that may Buooood in winning tlie conlidenoe of tho electorates. My 
heartfelt plea to every man and woman of goodwill and public spirit is that they 
may give these Reforms a fair and roasonablo trial, and that they will join with me 
and with tho Governors of Provinces in an earnest endeavour to work the new 
Constitution in a spirit of tolerance and co-operation, for the honour and good of 
their motherland. 

The Tea Control Bill 

After tha Vioeroy's speech, Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Tea Control Bill 
providing, from the date of the separation of Burma from India, .separata lincensing 
authorities and separate overseas export allotment for British Imlia and Burma on 
the same lines as provided in tho case of the Rubber Control Scheme. 

Trip, Lac Cess Bill 

Sir Q-. S. Bajpai next introduced tlio Lac Cess Bill which made it clear that two 
members representing the cultivators of lac on tho Lac Cess Committoo should be 
nominated by tlie Bihar G-ovornmont from Bihar imstoad of as previously, by the 
Government of Bihar and Oris.sa. 

The Camtonsient.s Bill (Covto.) 

Tho House then proceeded with the discussion of tho Cantonments Bill. Mr. ff. R. F. 
Tottenham^ Defence Secretary, accepted Mr. Oailfjil’s amondmont, enfranchising every 
person whose name was entered on the current uloctoral roil of tho constituency of 
whioli the cantonment forms a part for tho purposes of the Central or Provincial 
Legislature. 

Mr. Mohanlal Salcsena's amendment extending from six months to two years the 
period of imprisonment whicli disqualified a porsoii from being an enrolled voter 
in oantonraeut raised a brief but interesting discussion. 

Mr. Bamnarayan Singh supported and Mr. Kaliruddin Ahmed opposed the 
amendment. 

Mr. Tottenham, replying, said that tho provision in tlio Bill was identical with 
those in the Municipal Acts of tho C. P., Bombay, tho Punjab and Bengal, The 
Governor-Goneral-in-Couuoil could always vomovo the disqualification. 

Pandit Oovindahallav Pant thought that Mr. Tottenham having acooptod the en¬ 
franchisement of voters on tho rolls of tho Centra! and Provincial Legislatures, should 
also remove altogether any disqualification attached to the onfranohisement of a 

£ arson who had undergone imprisonment. As such no disqualification existed in the 
legislative rolls, 

Tho house divided aud carried Mr. Saksona’s amondmont by 53 votes to 44, 

Mr. Saksena moved anotlior araoudment, removing disqualification against tho 
enrolment of votor.s who had been ordered to find security for good behaviour 
under the Cr, P. C. The amendment was carried by 53 votes to 46. All tho amend¬ 
ments to tho Cantonments Bill wore disiiosed of. 

Mr. Tottenham did not move tho passage of tho Bill as tho Governmont, he said, 
required time to consider tho effoct of tho amendments passed. 

The Compaxies Bill (Contd.) 

Tho Assembly discussed tho Companies Bill. After a lengthy discussion it adopted 
tho amendment of Mr. Pant that tho directors of a public company or a subsidiary 
company shall not, except with the conaont of tho company concerned in a general 
meeting, sell or dispose of tho undertaking of the company or remedy any debt due 
by a direotor. At tho same time, the House rejected, by 55 votes to 50, the motion 
of tho same member to place similar restriction in respect of the issue of the uu- 
offered capital of thu company. The House then adjourned. 

Aeya Marriage Validity Bill 

22nd. SEPTEMBER i—Dr. Khare moved to-day that tlio Bill to rocogntse and remove 
doubts as to the validity of iuter-marriagos currout among tho Arya Samajists, as reported 
by tho fiolect Committoo, bo taken into considoratiou. Ho said that the Arya Samajists 
did not acknowledge caste by birth aud tho Bill applied only to them. 

Mr. M.S. Aney moved that tho Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion by Deoombor 
31. He said that the Bill had uiidergono material alterations iii the Select Com¬ 
mittee of which tho public were uuaware. It ooncorned a most vital aud sacred ins- 
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litution whioli dotiu'mineil tlio siiocossion and inheritance rights. Mr. Aney, con¬ 
tinuing, said tliirt tlio Act of 192.3 did provide for intor-uaste marriage. He wolcomed 
tiiH Arya Bamajists’ anxiaiy to iiiivo marriage on the sacramental basis and though 
tlie caste system miglit go in tho end, lie did not wish the legislature to coerce 
people to give it up. 

Sir N. N, i'lrkar, Law Member, said (liat Ml'. Aney had signed tho Select 
Committee’s r( port that the Bill, as amended, did not . recpiiro republication and yet 
had raovud a circulation motion. Ho announced tliat tho Oovornment would support 
tlui Bill. Ho asked those who wished to oppose to do so now honestly, and not to 
kil: the Bill 1 y circuValion. No purpose would ho gained by the circulation, as a 
.similar nicasnis was circniatod in 11)30 and all a.spcct,s of opinions were collected. 

Sir Mohathmarl Yakub supported tho cii'cnlation motion and said that when four 
members of tho Select Commltteo out of eight had signed a dissenting minute and 
tho dissenters included a learned Hindu like Dr. Bhagawan Das, it was that tho House 
proceeded cautiously in tho matter. Bir Mohd. 'Vakuh suggested that the Oovornment 
sliould remain neutral and lot a Hindu vote alone settle it. Dr. Bhagwan Das made 
it 'doar that h s minute of dissent did not rccommond circulation of the Bill. Mr. 
Bajuria oppos'id tho Bill and said that all local Governments had opposed it and it 
had undergone raatorial altorations in tho Select Committee. Tho Bill if passed 
would disrupt tho Hindu Bocioly as tho Bhastras did not alloiv intor-caste marriage. 
Ml. Ghanasyam Gupta said that Arya Samajist.s liad supported tho Bill and no pur¬ 
pose would bo served by oiroulation. ' 

Mr. Amy's amondment was rojcclcd by CO votes to 17. Tho European Groups 
and some otho's remained neutral. 

Tlio H')ubo then prociicdod to discuss tho Bill okuiso by clause. There was a 
lively debate c ii Mr. Bajoria's .amundmont that an Arya Samajist is a person who 
is a member c f tho Arya Samaj for a period of at least three years prior to the date 
of raarriaf.e. ' lie amondment wiis suiiportod by Sir Mohd. Yalaib and Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai hut was opposed by Bhai I’ermanand. Sir N. N. Sircar said that it 
wculd be exti'oraoly difficult to givo a correct definition. “Rulings of the Privy Council 
and High Con ts sliow eminent Judges aro porpioxed on the question of the correct 
deliuition.” Mr. Saiyamurthi said tliat it was tho business of the legislature 
to clarify issues and remove perplex dies. Diseu.ssion had not concluded when the 
Hcubo ailjoiu'ii )d. 

Till? Co.Mi’.rNiES Bn.n ( Conto. ) 

23rd. SEPTEMBER Tho disoussiou on tiro Companies Bill was resumed to-day. The 
Hoiuso acceptec the amendment of Mr. Hohcrtson (European group) regarding alter- 
nato directors. Tho amended (dauso provides tliat a <lirector could appoint alternate 
diioctors “during tiis absence of not li^ss tliau tlireo raontfis from the district in which 
meetings of d.rootoi'S aro ordinarily Iiolil, provided always that any sucli alternate or 
substitute diri'otor shall ‘ipso facto’ vacato ollico if and when the appointor returns 
to tlio disM'ict in which meetings of director.s aro ordinarily hold.” Tho second amend¬ 
ment of the duropoan group, whicli tho Govornment accepted, adds the following 
explanation to tlio clause laying down that a director is not to hold an office of pro¬ 
fit ; “Eor tho pur|ioso of this section the offioo of a managing agent shall not he 
dearaed to bo \n offioo of iirolit uudor tho company.” 

Tho 11)1180 took up discussion of ono of tho contested points regarding contracts 
wliicli a dircoior of a company can entor with tho company. 

Mr. Satyaviurlhi moved an amendment which totally prohibitod_a director from 
entering into any contract or arrangement, either dirootly or indirectly, with the 
company of w lich ho was tho director. 

Pandit Gocindballahh Pant moved a modorato amendment, proposing that sale 
contract could bo entered into with tho company’s sanction in general meeting. 

Mr. Ayijangar's ameudmunt further modified Mr. Pant’s amendment by providing 
for such fiancf'.on of general mooting if only a direotor were to enter into contracts 
for tho sale, purchaso or supply of goods and matovial with tho company. 

Mr. Pant cxidaincd that liis araoudmont was really a corollary to the section 
already passed by tho House that no director shall hold an office of profit in the 
company without tho consent of tlio oompany in a general maeding. Ho said that the 
director of a tompany held a judicial position and was a trustee. 

Sir H. P. Mody moved a oonntor amendment which aimed at bringing before tho 
Board of Directors evoiy kind of ti-ansaetion, however .small, between a company and 
a director Managing agents and directors transacted on behalf of a company business 
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worth lakhs without cousulting tho share-holders. They could as well be trusted 
with enterinj; into a contract with a director. 

Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Vonkatachalara Chotty, Mr. Avinaahllinf'ara Chettiar, Sir Ghulam 
Husain Hidayatullah and Seth Mathradas" Vissanji, ronnisenting commoroial and indus¬ 
trial opinion.' supported the amendment of Sir II. P. Mody, while Prof. Ranga and 
Mr. Govind Has supported Mr. Satyamurthi’s amendmout. 

Sir N. N. Sircar said that till 1914 the Company law in India made no provision 
for any disclosures by directors. lie oraphasisod the fact that commercial opinion 
in the House had supported Sir II. P. Mody’s amendment. The Bombay Share¬ 
holders’ Association, which had been making strenuous attempts to add rigorous 
fetters on directors and managing agents, had suggested tliat the purpose would bo 
met by providing for a rcgi.ster of transactions between a company and its directors, 
which would be open for iE.spection and that transactions between a director and a 
company bo laid bofore the Board of Directors. Tlie former safeguard had already 
been provided in tho Bill while the latter would bo provided if the House ha'd 
accepted Sir H. P. Mody’s amendment which tlio Government would support. 

Various amondmonts wore put to vote and I'ojocted without division and Sir 
H. P. Alody'.i amendment was carried in tiio following terms : “Except with the 
coil.sent of the directors a director of a company or a lirra of wliich he is a partner or 
any partner of such a firm or a priviita company of whicli ho is a member or a 
director shall not enter into any contracts for sale, "puroliaso or suiiply of goods and 
materials with a company provided tliat nothing herein contained sliall affect any 
such contract or agreement for such .sale, purcliuso or supply outorod into before 
the cornmoncomeut of the Indian Companies Amendmout Act, 1916.” 

TJie most contontious clause 42 as regards managing agency was reached shortly 
before the House rose for tho day. Sir Leslie Hudson moved on behalf of the 
European group an amondmeut for tlio deletion of sub-sections 2, li and 4 of the 
proposed section 87 A. Tiioso j-olato to tin.' tenuro of managing agents. Tire first 
Bub-olauso says that no managing agent shall, after tho commencement of tlio 1916 
Act, be appointed to liolcl oftioe for a form more tlnin twenty years at a time. Tlie 
second sub-clause read.s as follows; “Nolwithslaudiag unytlilug to tlio contrary 
contained in tlio articles of a company or in any agreemant with a company an 
appointment beforo tlio 1936 Act, shal! not coutiiiuo to liold ofiloo after the expiry of 
twenty years from tho commencement of tho said Act unless tlieii re-appointed 
thereto or unless lie has been ro-appoiiiLcd Ihoreto before tiio expiry of the said 
twenty years,” 

The other two sub-clauses wore practically consoipiontial. 

Sir Leslie Hudson moved deletion of tlieso tlirco sub-olauscs. He said that even 
for the future companies ttioro w.as no ovorwholmiiig reason for a twenty-years tenure. 
But the European group, while it was i»roparod to concede it for tlie future compa¬ 
nies, could not agree to ap[)lying tho same nilo as applying to managing agents of 
the present t:ompauio.s. 

Ruuai. iKiinriTiinNESS 

24th. SEPTEMBER :— Mr. N. C. Chnndcr moved to-day his resolution urging a 
commitloo of enquiry into tlio imlehtodnoss of agriculturists. Mr. Chunder occupied 
half an hour with a series of quotations from autlioritative books and emphasised 
that agricultural indebtedness bad been growing since Nicholson reported on co¬ 
operative credit systems. While tlio Hanking Commission bad estimated the burden 
at ninehuiidred croros, Sir Visvesvaraya put tho figure at fifty orores and even 
higher. Any way, every member of the agricultui-ai population were indebted to 
the extent o'f fifty rupees. .Britain and other countries of the Empire had made 
a series of attempts to tackle tho question as a national prohlom. Tho Government 
of India should do likewise, 

Dr. De Sous:a moved an amendment substituting tho resolution by another 
recommending the Ooverument to take immediate acliou on tlie recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, Banking Enquiry Committee and Civil 
Justice Committee for relieving agricultural indebtedness and appoint a special officer 
with throe non-oflioial advisors to suggest measures in consultation with local govern¬ 
ments on the lines of those recommendations. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad said that the resolution aimed at gaining cheap popu¬ 
larity and did not contain all ingredients for proper enquiry. Dr. De Souza’s 
amendment showed that he wished to go faster tnan even the Viceroy. 
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Sir G. S, Bajpai, _ replying on behalf of tlio Oovornmsnt, gavo a rooital of 
what bad boon done hitherto by tho Provincial (Joveniments and the Qovornment 
of India and iidvised the Assembly to wait until the volumes of legislation recently 
passed by several provinces boro fruit and thoir results were studied. Tho Govern¬ 
ment of'India did not diselaim resnonsibility raoroly on tlia ground that the subject 
could be iiandlod by the Provinoial Governments, 'but the House must recognise the 
limitations of tho (iovernment of India. Tho importance tliuy attaclicd to tho subject 
was evidcnceC by the presence in the House to-day of Mr. Darling, I.O.S., an authority 
on tho subjoc’ of rural indebtedness. Sir Girija also referred to the relief of iiideh- 
tednesB laws n the C. P., the Punjab, Madras, Bengal and other provinces and said, 
“There has n< t been sutlicieut time satisfactorily to assess the working of these Acts.. 
Moreover, Intia is on the ovu of provincial autonomy and from April thoro will 
he ministers selected from tho Conucil.s elected in turn by a very much wider elec¬ 
torate. It is lot right for ns to assume that these new Ministers will not pay ade¬ 
quate attontio 1 to this important problem." 

Mr. 1‘ J. Griffiths (liengal Civilian) did not agree that any useful purpose would 
be served by a oommitleo of enquiry. In Bengal tliey had several enquiries and 
the Govejiirneit were fully alive to tho neod.s of the situation as other Provincial 
Governments. In the Bengal Government’s viow, while endeavour should bo made 
to curb tho rapacity of the monoy-lpudor, notliiiig should be dono to destroy him. 
One practical method was tho scaling down of the interest on debts and he pointed 
out how in Chandpur sub-diyision alone tho maliajans themselve.s joined in a volun¬ 
tary rodnotion of the rate of intarest and consequently indebtedness to the extent of 
eleven lakhs c f rupees was reduced to sevou and only two lakhs remained to be 
actually paid off. This, Mr, Griffiths claimed, was no small achievement. 

Mr, (?. Mtjrrjan (European Group) agreed with ttie mover desiring to do some¬ 
thing to relieve imlehtedness of the agricultural population which was estimated at 
nearly one tli"Usand crorcs of rupees, but_ ho feared tliut tlie methods for achieving 
the solution v as hound to differ from qu'oyinoo to province. A committee, as proposech 
would not. he tho propei' way of tackling it. Tho problem was mixed up with rural 
reconstruction which was now pi’oceediiig. 

Mr. jll. L- Dar/i'nf/ spoke not so inuch as an official but as ahnmblo student of eco¬ 
nomics who hid studied agricultural iudcbtedue.s.s in the Punjab for twenty years and 
travelled over all parts of India and Burma on tho Govei nment of India’s mission. 
Ho had discolored that certain general consideration applied to tho entire country. 
In tho Punjab the position of; tlio Agriculturist was very strong vis-a-vi.s the money¬ 
lender. Tadccl, the Provincial Govi.'rnmont had decided that no further legislation 
should be uidertakea until the creditor and tlio debtor had time to adjust 
tliemsolves t( the new conditions. Tho fall in pricos and deterioration in 
tiie coudirion )f the agricultuii.st liad ouo good cff'uol. Itliad cut down extravagant 
eypendituio a id enabled debt settlements. Thu agi'icultnrist hud all over tho country 
declared a mcratorinm himself without waiting for legislation which other countries 
had adopicd. Tho salient featuros of tlio piobicm wore already well known and 
needed fresli enquiry. It was true that tho debt was e.\cossivo in tho terms of 
the resoiD ccis if tlio people, but in tliis respect tho position of twenty other countries W'as 
tlie same. lie anticipated that conciliation would on an average redueu debt by 40 per cent, 
however .ill tl esc measures were palliatives and tho next generation of the agri- 
ccltiirist might bo in tlio same pissition as now. He would have despaired of a 
ptimaiu'iit sol iiion liad tho co-ojicrative inovemeiil uot sliown the way. The Punjab 
had 2:i,000 oo-oiierativo socielie.s with 12 crores of capital. Therein lay a hope for 
the future (a), plause). 

air Henry i.'raik felt that the argument for an enquiry was jejune and unconvin¬ 
cing. Already tlilrty acts had been passed by tlio provincial legislatures and a 
few more wei 0 under coiisideratiou of tlio provincial legislatiire.s on tho position 
of iudebl.ediu ss. 

The house divided on tho resolution of Mr, Nirmal Chundcr which was earaied 
by 74 votes against 41, and then adjourned. 

The CoMi’ANiEs Bill ( conto. ) 

25ih. SEPTEMBER The As.sembly resumed to-day tho debate on tho Companies 
Bill. Kir I.eslie Hudson, continuing his speech on tho European group’s amendment 
fer uou-appli(atioii of twenty-years time of tenure in the case of tlio existing manag¬ 
ing agencies, gave examples of tho help rendered by managing agents to companies. 
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the sacrificos made by managing agencias and large amounts of profits earned by 
managing agents for sliarehoidurs. Ail tliat could not bo achieved if tho managing 
agents had not been certain that their long period of agreemonts would not be 
interfered with and there would be no arbitrary time limit imposed which miglit 
present them from making good their outlays and recouping thoir losses. Tho into- 
rests of Indian trade and industry, Sir Leslie concluded, would not be served by the 
uncertainty which might arise from the enactment of sub-section (2) and by di'iving 
an arbitrary coach and four throngli tho sanctity of contracts. Tho sub-section 
would establish a dangerous precedent which tho House ought to resist. 

Sir V. Af. Sircar opposed tho amendment. Though ho agreed that the provision 
was exprepriatory, there were other considerations, which had induced the Govern¬ 
ment to impose certain restrictions. In fact, the Select Cornmittoa had adopted the 
golden mean. Sir Nripondra recapitulated several provisions in the Bill concerning 
tho powers of managing agencies as they now were and as they would bo under 
the now Act and said that the Oovorumout would oppose the amendment of Sir 
Leslie in the same manner as they would any attempts of others to restrict those 
powers any further. Sir Nripondra took the opportunity to iadicato tho Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude in regard to some of tlic importaut ameudmonts tabled. As regard 
the transfer or assignment of ofUoo, while tlio Government might be prepared to 
consider any attempt to define tlio powers they would strongly oppose any attempt 
to make the transfer of an agency perinissihlo witliout the approval of the share¬ 
holders. Again, if the flouso was generally opposed to it, tho Govornraout would 
not support any claim for compensation. 

The amendment of tho European group was rejected without a division. 

The Congress party’.s amendment regarding tho tenure of office of managing 
agents was moved by Mr. Oovindballabh i’ant with a spoocli lasting 90 minutes. The 
object of the amendment was to ptovido that the tenure of managing agents appointed 
before the commencement of the new Act should also bo twenty years and tlioy 
should cea.so to hold office at any time after 5 years from the commencement of tho 
new Act if the company by a resolution at tho general ineoting decided to terminate 
his services provided no such resolution shall bo passed unless tliirty years have 
elapsed since the managing agent or his predecessor first occupied siicli office. The 
amendment further provided that nothing iu tills sub-seotion 2 of clause 42 sliall 
prejudice the right of tlie company to ro-appoint the managing .agent or to deter¬ 
mine his office before tho prosenbeu period iu accordance with any provision in the 
articles of the company or in any agreement with tho company. 

Mr. Pant summing up liis case said : “Industry is not an isolated concern of 
share-holders and managing agents. It reacts on the entire people on their economic 
condition, on thoir standard of living and of everything that conduces to their material 
well-being. When the two is coupled witli tho policy of di.scrimiaating protection it 
becomes the direct concern of tho people more especially when tho people have paid 
for protection far more than tlio original capital of firms. You cannot ask tlio people 
to maintain an indu.stry tliat cannot pay its way by depriving it of the assistance of 
competent men. I want to sco tho day when wo may not import a single article 
from abroad and when Indian indnstrios may compete witli tlio rest of the world 
but this can happen only if proper won are engaged in tlio work of manufacture and 
undue importance are not paid to the old obsolete managing agouoy agreements.'’ 

The House at this stage adjourned till tho 28th Sept. 


The Cantonments Bill (Contd.) 

28lh. SEPTEMBER After a dull question liour to-day tho Assembly started the 
third reading of tlie Cantonment Bill. Sj. Mohanlal Salcscna congratulated Mr. 
Tottenham on tho compromising spirit cxliibited by him. Mr. Saksena wanted an 
assurance from the Government witli regard to tlio working of the various provisions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. Tottenham assured tlie House th.at provisions regarding tho election of non¬ 
official members would be very satisfactory from tlie non-official viewpoint and 
promised to put the Bill into operation without any delay. The Government had 
every intention of starting oil bazar committees by providing tliem with real chances 
of exercising their powers and responsibilities. As regards private lands he said 
that no attempt would be made to interfere with them. The Bill was passed. 
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Till: CoMPA.NiHs Bill ( Contd, ) 

The OovernieBiit next cleared the most didioult Imi'dio in the Companies Act Amond- 
mont Bill, vi/., Pandit Paul's amondmont. It \va.s ;i iiotiiblo victory for tlio Congress, 
in view of tho act that viz,, Pimdit Pant’s iiinondmont Inid tlio be.st po.s.siUo advocacy, 
besides the mo 'or, from lihulablnii Desni, Mr, Satyamiirtlii ,and at tho la.st moment 
from Mr, Jinnah who sprang a siirpriso by veering round Pandit I’ant, 'i’lio indopondonts 
witii a handful if followor.s voted with tho Oongre,ss Partv wliilo Messrs Ancy, Akhil 
Dutt, Pandit M il; iviya, and Bardar Bant Singh voted with tho Ooveruinimt. ludood 
tlie debate on tiio Pandit’s ainnndmont readied a liigli water mark. Tlio first speaker 
of the day w;i: Sir Homy Mody who vigorously defended tlie mainigiug agency 
system and olia ■aotorised ttio amendment as raisobievous. Othons wlio spoke in the 
same strain v ore Sir Co\v’a.sji Jdiangir, Mr. Aiioy and Sir oimlam JIussaiu 
Hidayatulla. 

Speaking; on Paudit G, C. Pant’s amendment. Sir liomy Mody oxjirossed surprise 
that oven dacoiis, prisonors and thiefs excited sympatliy but not the managing agents. 
What had the titter done to inenr so mneh odiiira V The managing agents liad, in tho 
facu of public apathy, Govornrnonf’s iiidifl'erenco and lack of technical skill and 
various otlur ol staclc.s, built in India industries which had placed this countiy 
among a dozen ndustiial countries of tlio world. It \v.as due to managing agents 
that tliroo llioui md live Imndred million yards of cloth of the total reguireraeut of 
four thousand lire luuulrod million yards was munnractrirod in India and noarly lialf 
tho total produe Jon of cuftmi cou.sumcd in India. In tlio steel industry a town with 
a population of i hundred thousand laeii liad boon built. Paudit Pant’s amendment 
would whittle t! 0 twenty years fixed in tlio Bill, 

Mr, Halyanihrihi said that Sir It, P. Mody had misroprosouted tho po.sition, TJioro 
was no autoin itJo remov.d of managing agents hut only if the sharoholders so 

desired and that five years from now and only after tho managing agent liad been in 

offioo for tliirty yoar.s. What wonri the managing agent’s sacrifices corapavod to 

those of tlu- ooiiiumcr V Sir 11. P. Mody should ho grateful to the Congress for 

promoting tho Swadeshi inoveraout. WJi'ile Sir 11, P. Mody ivas egging tho Qovorn- 
meni; to pass on inaiices, voinntcors wore piokuttiiig foreign clotJi shops to enable the 
millfiwnors to m iko more [n olits. 

Sir Cowasji ,'6hangir said that Mr. Pant’s amendment would not remove defects. 
It sought to put now managing agents in place of old (Mr. Pant : No). Thore was 
no room for wai aging agents to draw commission when the company made no profit, 
Tlioy must not take cQminis.suni on iiroduotion. Tho amondmont did not remedy 
this defect. He woiiM not allow the managing agent to draw reinnnoration raoroly 
because of sanct ty of coutraots. 

Mr. Aney wo ideicd what particular gain tho mover would aohievo by liis amend¬ 
ment. There sin uld be a common law wliicli would govern the managing agents, 
both old and nov . Tho removal of tliese ageiit.s would cause havoc in industry. 

Sir A’. IV. Siicar, replying to tlio dobate, said that the Bill had 700 clauses and 
400 amendments liad been tabled. The Government liad made up their mind in 
respect of only t uee matters to resist ohango to tho utmost in the interest of saving 
the Bill. One hai already broil disiiosivl of, rolating to tho systom of proportional 
representation, the otlior roUitod to the tomiro of managing agents whilo the third 
bad not yet arise i. Gontimiing, Sir N, N. Sircar askod Mr. Satyamiirtlii whether ho 
had heard ot Burihay corner aimed at dispbxeing managing agents. If Mr. Pant’s 
amendment was i assed this disgr.acoful raetliod would not only orop up in Bombay 
but also arise in ill parts of India. Tho Goveramout must boar in mind tho ease o"f 
such managing agents as had for insfaiiec siiooeoded only two years ago and raised 
funds in tho hopi ot long ran of tho agoncy. Tlioy would bo ruined if oontraot bo 
tormraablo at tho end of five years. On tho other hand, tho Governm 0 nt’,s arbitrary 
limit of twenty y lars would at least give onough time for roadjustmont. The question 
worth consiil-ring wa.s whore terms woru nnconsoionablo. Sir N, N. Sircar said that 
ho held out no throat but could not disguiso from tho IIouso the fact that if Mr. 
Pant’s amendraon'; were earriod it xvoiihl canso such an upheaval and tlio situation 
would bo full of such miseliiof and danger with imrnonso possibility of rctardi»g 
industrial devclopmout in India that tlio Goveramout would rather have the old law 
than tho new one with this provkslou. 

zfliVA MAUllLVaE VaLII).VTION lilLL*( CONTD. ) 

29th. SEPTEMBER ;—Tho consideration of Dr. Khare's Arya Marriage Validation 
Bill was resumed to-day, Mr. Bajoria’s amondmont moved in tlw previous silling 
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having beon I'ejoctod, Di'. Kluii'o asked wliy AryaSaraajists should be forced to maintain 
registers when no other community was made to do so in respect of tho numerous 
laws on the statute book. 

Mr. Umar Aly Shah, supporting the Bill, quoted Mauu and Sanskrit Slokas from 
Hindu scriptures to show tliat international marriages wore pi-oluoited among the 
Hindus. Ho therotoro ui-ged tliat stops should bo takou to present tlie application of 
provision of tho Bill to non-Arya Ramajist Hindus. 

Dr. Bhaqawandas cliallouged Mr. Bliah’s contention and wanted more declaration 
by a man that ho was an Arya Samajist to bo considered a sufiioient proof of his 
religion. 

Mr, Awy roferred to tho difficulties which might ari.so duo to non-clarifi¬ 
cation ill the Bill of tho definition of an Arya Samajist. l!o did not mind ovoii if it 

were laid down that tor tho purpose of the Itill an Arya Samajist was a person who 

was a member of tho Arya Baniaj for one day before bis marriago. 

Mr. Qadgil reminded the House that in Ibo jiast an attempt made by the Leadar 
succeeded in getting the following dolinitioii of a Hindu: “A Hindu is a Hindu who 

calls himself a Hindu.” So was thci case with Muslims and I’arsees. Ho said that 

the Arya Samajists represented a miUtaiit section of tlio lliiidn community and if 
the term Hindu could not bo doliiiod, so also could not flio torm Arya Samajist, 

Sir Ooivtisji Jehan(/i,r said what they .slioulil nrovida against was tho ,sliam 
conversions for tlie sake of marriage. It was possiblo under tho Bill for a man and 
woman of any community to contract a valiil marriago by declaring that they had 
become Arya Samaji.st, Ilo hoped tho Ooveriimont would appease the apprehensions 
expressed in tho mattor. 

Sir N. N. Sircar replying mentioned to tho ILonsu a case in which a Hindu 
woman wishing to get rid of her husband became a convert to Islam and as 
the husband would not follow suit, tho marriage was dissolved. Thereafter she was 
reconverted into Hinduism and married anotluir Hindu. Tlie court licdd the oritiro 
transaction valid. What tho High Court ivould say on uppoal remainod to bo soon, 
The people who wore convortod into Islam an lioiir or two before marriage wore 
held to have contracted a valid Muslim marriage. No qnostion of boiiatido or 
malafido intention camo into consideration. ITo assured Sir M. Yakub that if tho 
the Bill had justified in tho slightest degroo tho suspicions of Sir Muhammad the 
Law Member would not have supported it. But Mr. Bajoria’s aineiidmont would 
invalidate tdio marriago even of an Arya Samaji.st. Continuitig, the Law Member said 
that the term Muslim had not beon delinod in any act of tho Jjegislaturo. 

Mr. Bajoria’a araeridment was uogativod without a division. 

Mr. Bajoria next moved tliat rctrospoctivo effect should not be given to tlio Bill. 
He feared that such offoct niight load to illegitimate cliildrou being declared legal 
heirs. Tho House at this stage adjourned. 

Tun Cojii'ANiss Bill ( coutd, ) 

30th. SEPTEMBER: —He.snming consideration of tlie Companios Bill to-day, Pandit 
Pant said that a managing agoiit should lie dismissed for a fraud, broach of trust, 
gross nogligonoo and mismanagement. 8ir N. N. Simar opposed tlio amendment 
in the interest of shareholders as the ameiulmeiit w’Oiild restriet the operation of 
the general law govoniing tho dismissal of servants. Tho amendmont was negatived. 

Mr. 8. K. Som wished to dismiss a managing agent coiivictod of an offence 
involving moral turpitudo. 

Sir V. N. Sircar oiiposing said tliat idea.s of moral.s changod from man to man 
and hour to hour. .A jicrsoii who w.as involved with another man’s wife might bo 
the best Imsinessmaii in the market. The amondmont was negatived. 

Pandit Pant moved an amendment to tho offoct tliat when a company went into 
liquidation the managing agent should not be entitled to any compensation. 

Sir N. N. Sircar opposing said that tho amendment would bo unfair to managing 
agents, for others in the employ of tho company would got oomponsation. Moreover, 
in cases of voluntary liquidation for the pui'poses of expansion or interests of tiio 
company, it would bo liighly unfair to pass such a provi.sion. Tho House rejected the 
amendment by 59 votes to 44. 

After lunch the amendmciit.s moved by Mr. Puliwal and other,? wore rejected and 
the following two amendments of tho European group wore adopted after verbal 
alterations : 

(a) Piovided that tho managing agent shall-.not bo liablo to bo removed under pro¬ 
visions hereof if tho offending moraber, director or officer as aforesaid is expelled 
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or dismissed liy raanagiiif.: agents wiUriii thirty days from tlio date of his conviction, 
or if liis ootniction is set asido on .appeal. 

(2) Provided tinat in tho case of .a man.aging agents’ fii’m a change in tha partners 
thereof shirll not bo deeraed to operate as a transfer of othco of the managing agent 
so long as one of the original partner.s shall oontiuuo to be partner of the managing 
agents’ firm. For tha purposo of this proviso tho original partnora shall moan in tha 
case of managing .agents provided before tho comraoncemnnt of tiio Indian Companies 
Amendment iot, 19:i6 partnors who woro partners at tho dato of the oomraenoemont 
of the said ;t and in tho caso of managing agonts appointed after the oommence- 
mont of tlio s lid Act partners wlio woro partnors at tho dato of appointment, 

Hoplying t) Mr. Desai's foar that the provision might give rights of perpetuity 
to those man: ging agencies wliioh had lost it, 8ir N. N. Sircar said that the Bombay 
Court ruling lemaincd undisturbed and that the section merely aimed at defining 
tho transfer and assignment under this Bill. 

An important cliango was mado when, dospito tho original objection of the 
Oovernment a id many morabors, inohidiiig llio.so of tho European group and a few 
Itidopondeut.s, tho House carried, without a division, the araeiidraeut of Mr. B. Das 
tliat the elans.' relating to thu rumiiueration of tho managing agonts, as provided in 
section 87 C, ihouKl apply to any company which appoints a managing agent after 
(lie commenci numt of ttie now Act, and not only to any company incorporated after 
tho now .Act u-liioh .appoints a managing' agent. 

Tho JIouso also carried tho motion of Mr. I’aliwal intondod not to give any ofHoe 
allowance to i man,aging agent wlioa ho is paid a (i.Kcd |ierceutago of the not annual 
profits. Tho Itouse at this stage adjourned, 

On'K.'IAL iK'tEIW'niiUNCE IN ELECTIONS 

l»t, OCTOBER Discussion \va.s resumed to-day on Dr. X’/ian Sahib's resolution 
rejomraending tlie Govoriimoiit ‘'to tal;o immediate stop.s to secure that public servants 
do _ not iiiteruu'o directly or iiidire.otly in the onsuiiig oloction.s to tho reformed 
legislatures.” Dr, (vlian desoribed the various oleotiou mootings he bad convened in 
the Frontier I rnviiiee and how Government odicials either sent thu police to prevent 
the mooting Cioin taking place or arraiigo dances .and drum boatings in tho vicinity 
to disturb tho meeting or applied section MI Ur. 1’. C. unnocossarily or sent people 
to provoloj a (isturliaiuio. Dr. Khan said that ho liad boon working for the Govern- 
meut by iireviuling his mou from mohtsting the.so disturbers. 

Sir AluhaDiinad Yaknb niovod an amoudinont that tlio unruly conduct of domons- 
trator.s likely to cause a broach of tlio peace, ])rovocative ' songs and slogans and 
roligious buns against oainlidatos, otc., should bo (irmly stopped by local autlioritios. 

Mr. SahjavniyU objected that t!io amondmont was not relevant and when Sir M. 
Yakub was rci lying to bim tlniro worn sorao interjootions and he sought tho jiroteo- 
tiou Ol til ! Oil ur .against Iho "unruly mob in tbo Itouse.” 

Mr. Aidf / H olijftctod to tlio wonl “mob” as unparliamentary. Tho President 
a.sked tho (ijip isitioii to sliow jiationco and tolcraiico to members who did not agree 
with there. S r M. Yakub’s amondmont was hold to bo in order. 

Sir M. Yalub wanted voters to bo protoclod against tho coercion of tlio Congress 
anl tho ,himai’-ul-lJiorau of Dollii. Ho rooallod how rotten oggs woro thrown in 
J’ooua at Sir Uow.asji .ieliangir. 

Sir N. iV. .Urnar, (Law Member), annoiinood that the Oovernment were prepared 
to accept both Dr. Ivban Saliili’s rosolutioii and Sir M. Yakub’s amoiidmeut or either 
of them. Noil intorforoiu:,) in oloctioiis liad been tbo policy of tiic Govornmont and 
tliat policy wo lid coiitiiuic. Ilo did not tliink that fir. Khan Sahib had any cause 
for compluiiit iiocauso ho bad siiccoodcd ovorywboro and ovou oouvertod po'Ucemen 
to tbo OengTos 1 croed, (l/iiiglitoi). Govornmont servants, said Sir Nripendra, num- 
boted tons of tliousands ami it was easy to iraagiiiu that there might bo a ease 
wliuro tbo G ivoriimont’s orders proved iiielTootual. The Oovornrnout had not 
cntouragi'u oi; auquiescoil in any broach of tho rules, lie oallod tlio .attention of 
the House to tuo Bengal (iovernineiit’s statement, arising out of Mr. Fazlul tiuq’s 
letter to tho Bmgal tiovcnior, that dolinito instructions had been issued to district 
officials eiijoini ig tho strictest noutrality in tho oloctioiis. Sir Nripeudra romiiidod 
the House that wiioreas earlier in tho day Mr. Satyanmrti and 20 other voices had 
said that tho biy injured in tho football ground in Simla yesterday was doad, ho 
had received a lettor from tlio boy’s fathor sliowing that tlio boy did not have ovon 
a grievous liur:, and was not in liospital. Hu quoted this to show that when oharge.s 
had boon brought forward it did not iiocossarily follow that they woro correct, Ho 
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assui'cd the Houso tliat the Oovernmeiit had assumed responsibility for the actions 
of its officials, and it was the desire of the Government to take ’ serious notice of 
breaches of neutrality—of breaches which were proved and brought home against 
officers. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary) referred to tho activities of the “Red 
Shirts” ill the Frontier during tho 19ii2 elections and said that the Government would 
abdicate their functions if eii'oj'ts were not made to see that all political parties were 
oiiabk'd to e.xeroise tlioir votes without fear or favour. I’rovious to that election tho 
Red Shirts wore trained to demons!rate in drilled masses and to enforce their will 
by threats and coercion. They had attempted to establish what might bo called an 
indopondont government and cxereistMl civil and criminal power. Already public meetings 
wore being held in the Frontior under tho auspices of tho “Red Shirts'” on the doctrino 
of class and racial hatred. Tho lato.st rojiorts indicated a tendency on the part of 
speakers to go oven further .and urge the audience to seek complete indepondenco and 
“Red Shirt” dictatorshi]). Another disturbing factor wa.s that cortaiu emissaries of 
“Rod Shirts” attcraiitod to embroil tho Governraout with tho Afridis across the border 
and also tamper with tho loyalty of publio servants. 

Sir Henry Craik .said that the Govoinmont of India a short time ago reminded 
local Govcrrimonts of tho existence of tho rule regarding neutrality and all local Goy- 
eninients had recently issued instructions calling tlie attention of tlioir servants to this. 
It was diffioult to SGo what more tho Government could have done. Inquiries showed 
that a majoiity of tho allegations made in tho Press wore without foundation. The 
fact remained that no ohai'go was made during the course of the debate. 

Mr. Jinnah : 1 refraiuod from going into it after the statement made by the Law 
Member, otherwise I would havo said a' great deal. 

“The Government”, said the name. Member^ “cannot tolerate illegal or seditious acti¬ 
vities ^ merely beoauso those aro carried on under tlio cover of an oleotioneeriug 
campaign. AVliile it is the duty of all executive offioors, indeed all officers of the 
Government to maintain au attitude of complete dotaclimont towards the various 
})arties contending for tho suffrage of the eleotorate, it is at the same time equally the 
duty of tho Oqvorument to protect the struotiiro of law and order and the machi¬ 
nery of administration from subvorsivo and unconstltutionnl attacks. “This is 
speoially necessary during tho process of change over from one form of constitution 
to another. Neither tho Oovornniont nor its ofiicors can stand by and lot tho campaign 
dogonorate into a dissemination of sedition among tho masses, tho intimidation of 
rival oandidatos and their supporters or fostering of revolutionary mentality in the 
the preparation for a fresh campaign of direct action.” 

Tho motion was thrown out without a. division, and tho House adjourned. 

An.TornNMENT Motions His.ii.i,owed 

2nd. OCTOBER ;—Boforo tlio commencement of tlio day’s business, Pandit 
Oovinda Ballav Pant and Hfr, iilohmilal Saocona moved an adjournment motion each. 
The former sought to adjonvii the house to discuss alleged refusal by Government 
to finauee tho AValchand Hindu Btoamship Company. Tho Prcsidont ruled tho motion out 
of Older. Mr._ Saxena by liis adjournment motion sought to censure tho Govornmeiit of 
India for their failuro to insist upon tho IT. F. Govornmeiit to observe sooreoy of 
ballots in rural areas. This motion \v,as disallowed by the Governor-General. 

Tim CoMi’.tNiF.s Bill ( contd. ) 

The debate on tho Companies Bill was then resumed. Clause forty-two was further 
discussed. The following agreed amendment of Sir Ilomi Mody was adopted without 
division ; Exoopt with tho consent of threo-fourtbs of the directors present and en¬ 
titled to vote on a resolution a managing agent of a company, or firm of which ho is 
partner or any partuur of .such firm or if tho managing agent is a private company 
a member of director thereof shall not ontor into any contract for sale, purchase 
or supiily of goods ami materials with a comiiany, provided nothing heroin contained 
shall afTcct any sucli contract for such sale, purchaso or supply outerod into before tho 
commencornont of tho Now Act. 

Considerable discussion fodowod on Pandit Pant's amendment relating to restric¬ 
tion on managing agent’s powers of managemont. The President read the Governor- 
Goneral’s mos.sag 0 disallowing Mr, Saxona’.s adjonrnracut motion on tho ground that 
it was a maiter not primarily tho conoorn of tho Oovorriment of India. 

There was an interesting dob,ate on Nir Cowasji's amoiidinont urging the deletion of 
of section 8?-h, namely, “mauagiiig agent shall not of his own account engage in any 
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biisiiioss which is of tlio same nafairo as tho biisiiioss cari'iod on by tlio company 
mulor [[is maiiagcmeiit. Mi'. Hudxon atnl Mr. Ckirpman Mortimor supported Bir 
Covrasji’s \iew|oiiit as .sucli a clauso would liaraper businoss and pat restriotioa 
on trade. 

Eventually tho IIousu adopted Mr. Sati/aiiiurthi's araendmont which .stated that 
the maiuip'inf; ii 'ent sbonlil not uiigase Iiimself in any bii.siness which i.s of tho same 
nature and diredly eomiiethig with the Ijiisino.s.s carried on by tho company under bis 
mana^^oraont or by a subsiiliary company to sncli a company. 

Thu House also adopted Mr. Avtinashillinfiam’s ameinlmout ilocliring that the offioo 
of tho raanigin; afjciit shall bo vacated if bo is ailjmlpoil insolvent. 

Jilr. Satijaniurthi moved an .amendment that no manapiiiK a^'ent shall have any 
)>o\vur to aipioiit more than one diicctor of tlio Com|)aiiy of whieli he is tho managing 
iigLiit. Disjussim had not concindeil wlion tho llonso adjoiiriiod till the 5th. 

Au.!otTRNMKN”i' Motions Disallowed 

5th. OCrOBER ; -Two aiij otirnmeiit motions were di.sailowoil to-day, one by tho 
President and tl o other by llm Bovornor Bcnoral. The one disallowed by tho Pre¬ 
sident was move .1 by Piindit l.akuhniHaiit Mitif.rd to diaiiuss the death tinder snspi- 
cious uii'cum.s(ances of a dotcmi namoil Navajiban (!!uise in the district of Paridpuv. 
Tho second adjourumoat motion related to the contiauod Ijan on the recital of “Mad- 
dhcsaliuba" at L loknow by liie Ih P. (iovciTiment Altliongli tho President accepted 
tlio motion, tho iuvernorteiouoral dis.ailowed it. 

Tin: Co.Mi'Axu'.s Bill ( contd. ) 

Tho IIouso accopted Mr. Pant's amondmont, making it clear tlmt managing agont.s 
sluill not apjioint more than ouc-tbinl number of directors, Anotbor amendment 
accepted male w Iful coutravenlion of .sccumi d-l regarding the maintenance of ti 
.regisier liy oompuiios containing particniar.s of contracts punishablo by fine not ox- 
coedi'ig Hs. 500. 

The lIouFO aoieptod Mr Bajoriu's amendment adding to clau.so 55 tliat wliere tho 
diroovors decided to increase the capilal of a company by the i.ssuo of fresh shares 
they should offer tlioin at tho lirst instance to the existing shareholders in proportion 
to the siiares of ho same class bobl iiy tlicm resiioctively and should offor for snbs- 
cripti jii to pji'sois other than existing Kiiaroliolders only'such portion of thoso shares 
a.H had not bJOii ; ub.seribed by tbe existing sliaroholders. 

Ml'. C/tap iian Moi-tirner's amendment to clause C8 was adopted by 46 votes to 42 
providing tliat an investment company, that is to teay, a company wliose principal 
business was acquisition and holdiiig "of .shares, stocks, debentui'os or other socnrities 
should not bti deimed to bo the holding of tho company by reason only that part of its 
iLSScts consisted i i 51 por cent or more of Ibc Shares of another company. 

Afr, Putt’s anicudment to clause (id whii:b was also accepted stated that in tho 
case of a con[)anmanaged by a managing agent, l.be. managing agent, or wboro tho 
the inaimging age it was a linn or company and in any other case director or diroo- 
lors who had li lowingly liy llicir act of omi.ssioii boon the causo of any default by 
tho company in tomjilying with tlic requirements of tliis section should in rospoct 
of such ollenoo in liable to a lino not exceeding Its. 1,000. 

Another inipi rtant amendment adO|it('d was by Mr. Ananthasayannm which 
entailed lliat a co npany beside,s its balance sheet should also publish a profit or loss 
account or income ami oximiiditiirn account Tlio House thou adjourned. 

6th. OCTOBER :—Thcro was a lengthy discn.s.siou of tho Oovernmont amondmont 
omitting tbe providon wliercby legistcryi] accountants coi'tilied by tho Accountancy 
Board coubl sign falanco sliects in tbe capacity of auditors by styling tliorasolves 
Chartered Aceoimiants (Imlia,', The [imumlmeiit Wiis ojiposcd by Mr. X. X. Malaviya, 
Pandit (i. B. Pant Bir C. .lebaugir and Mr. M. A. Jiiinab, who wanted stops to bo 
taken to ensure tl ;it Indian accountants idumld bo able to p'ass tho examination in 
India in (ii'dci to icquirc (he samo status as Oliartorod Accountants (England.) Dr. 
Ziauildin Ahmed d >1 not desire the (Ilovcriimcnt Department to grant such a degree 
but by a corporati body. 

Bir iV. N. Bircir u.'ijilaincd that there was diffci'onco .at jireseut between the 
syllabus oi chartei .id accountants (England) and registered accountants (India). There¬ 
fore, until tho exauiinatiou for tlio latter was mailo stilTur it was unfair to place both 
on tlio same status, llo assured tho House that the Government 'had under con- 
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sideration tho question of creating a body in India w Iiich could grant degrees similar 
to those of chai'tored accountants (England). 

7tb. OCTOBER: —The House accepted to-day Sir fJ. P, Uody's amendment which 
made it possible for a banking company to bccomo the managing agent of another 
banking company. 

Two amendments of Mr. Sriprakash and Mr, A^-P. DuH wero accepted and onu 
amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimor was defeated. Tho House noxt accepted tho 
following amendment of Mr. Chapman Mortimer : “A banking company shall not form 
or hold shares in any sub.sidi;iry company of its own formed for the purpose of 
undertaking and executing trusts, undertaking tho adraiuistratioii of estates as execu¬ 
tor, trustee or otherwise and .such other purposes as sot forth in section ii77-E as 
are identical to business of accepting deposits of money on curroiit account or 
otherwise.” 

Another amendment of Mr. A. 0. DuH was accepted which penalised directors 
and other officei's of a company for inter alia appointing managing agents two years 
after the passage of tlie Bill and creating charge on any unpaid capital of the 
company by a bank. 

Several minor amendments wero aocopted during tho afternoon. There was a 
lengthy discussion on Mr. PaiiwaVs amendment which laid down that all oompauios 
(including foreign companies) should prepare balance sheets fur submission boforo 
the general mooting and registration before tho Itegistrar. Tho House divided and 
by 41 to ij2 votes rejected tho amendment. 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his amendment which sought to protect tho provident fund 
and other funds constituted by the company for tho benefit of the employees on 
receiving an nndertaking from Sir N. N. Sircar that an amendment to the Bill would 
be moved in the Council of State to tho ell'oct that tlie jirovident fund amount con¬ 
sisting of the emiiloyers and employees contributions should be iiiYOstod in trust 
securities, that iii the case of tho fund wliich had accrued no to the lime of passing 
of the Act companies should bo allowed ten years’ time within which to invest tho 
funds in trust securities, that amounts to bo invested should consist of equal annual 
instalments S|iread over ten years and tlie interest acci'iiing should Go invostod 
without taking into account the period of tun years. 

One of Mr. Ayyaugar’a aineiidmcnts was lawsed, wliile an amendment of Prof. 
Hanga proposing that oacli company sliall distribute iiart of its jirolit among the 
workers and also provide for benefit schomos for workers was objected to by Sir II. P. 
Mody and disallowed by tho President. 

At 5 ji. in. the Pi'os’idanf wished to adjourn tho House, but all sections declared 
that they could finish tho Bill in half an hour. 

Sir N. N. Sircar rose amidst deafening clioors to move tho third reading of tho 
Bill. Ho said that this was the oiglilcoMth sitting of tho Bill. Ho acknowlodgod 
the hearty co-operation from all SBotions of tho House and acknowlodgod tho 
immonso sorvioo rendered by .Mr. S. 0. Sen (olioors). 

lEinally, tho formal amoiidinonts wero moved by Mr. Son and adopted. Tbu Houso 
passed tho Bill amidst ehsors and adjoiirnud. 

OvFICIAT, iNTniil'-HUKNCn IN Ei.hoiions (Contd.) 

8th. OCTOBER :—Tho adjournment dubate on Hr. Khan Sahib's motion against 
ofiicial intorfereuce in olectioii.s was resumed to-dav. 

Sir Henry Craih\ continuing liis speech, roforred to a U. P. Court of Wards 
circular and said that under tlie Act of Ullil! this body was non-ollicial and its 
President and Secretary, even though officials lout by tho Ouvernmont, were noii- 
offieials. The court of wards, representing important agricultural interest, was justi- 
fiod in using its votes to prevent tho election of candidates who belonged to tlio 
Congress Party. Accordingly, certain officials employed by tho ward wero free to 
canvasss for candidates. 

Mr. A. C. DuU supporting tlio resolution said tliat although many cases of 
Government servants intcrfiu’iiig in elections had corao to tho notice of the Ooveru- 
mont, in none of those cases any punishment was inlUcted, Tliat was tho reason why 
this practice had not .stopped. 

Mr. Faxlul Huq complained that in Bengal public servants in transferred depart¬ 
ments wero oponly canvassing fur candidate's of tho Ministerial party and opposing 
those of the Praja Party. Their reprosontations against such canvassing had some 
effect but the methods used woro so artistic aud ingenious that it was difficult to 
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Mr. Bajoria's amendment, whioli proposed to invalidate mari'iagos i£ tho parties 
any timo belong-ed to nori'Arya Samajist Llindus or non-llitidns ware rejeotod. 

Sir Mohd. ^akuh moved an amendment to tho effoet that a raarrigo would bo 
invalid if tho oontraoting parties any time belonged to a roligion othor than Hinduism, 
He said that this legislation would affect their religion. 

Sardar Sant Simjh's suggestion for cornou marriago and succession laws in India 
could not bo supported by Muslims, whoso roligion was not a man-mado roligion. 
Islam was a godly religion,' It gave women privileges which no other religion gave. 

Mr. Asaf Alt declared that Muslims’ fears were unjustilied, being based purely 
on suspicion, for the Gill clearly stated that a marriage must bo between two Arya 
Samajists. The movers of tlio two amendments had wasted two days of tho House. 

Sir Mohd. Zafrullah asked wluit was tho position at prusont of a mairigo between 
two Arya Samajists (man and woman) who at ono timo belong to other religions. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Deaai oxiiresscd tho opinion that such a marriage was valid under 
tho present law. 

Mr. A.iaf Ali, concluding, declared that the words objootod to by Sir Molid. Yakub 
in tho Bill merely cleared the present position. Tho Hill, therefore, would not alloct 
Muslims. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that tho laws_ relating to ovidenoo and i)ioooduro were 
already common to all comrauiiities. The timo had como wlicn tho various oomrauni- 
tios aliould pool their resources together, sit together and devise common laws of 
marriage, sueoe.ssion and inheritanco. 

Mr. (ihulanbhik Naurang regretted that Mr. Asaf Ali tried to speak as a judicial 
authority. He warned the House that already ^ numevous cases of soduotioii of one 
community or tho other were going on. Tliis Bill would give encouragement to those 
engaged In this nefariou.s game. .Tho Bill would oncouiage fake convorsious and 
would be in conllict with the estahlished law.s of tho various communities. 

Pandit K. K. Malaviya said that those who wished to deprive a Muslim girl of 
the right of marrying a 'Hindu husband by _becomin,g an Arya Saraajist should 
stop Muslim girls going to schools and attending parties. If a llindn girl could Im- 
como Muslim and marry a Muslim husband what was ■wrong if a Muslim girl could 
bocomo Hindu and marry a Hindu husband ? 

Mr. Axharali said that tlii.s \va.s the hist timo in lii.s five years’ moraborship 
wlion religious fanaticism of both sides found oppression. lie oontondod that this 
was bad on the eve of the electioms. Hindu religion did not permit conversions. 

Maulana Shaukat AH said that ho would bo tho last Muslim fo encourage a 
Muslim girl embracing another religion. Ho supported tlio amendment. Tho House 
then adjourned. 

The Indian Tea Cess Bill 

10th. OCTOBER :—Quick progress was mado in the Assembly to-day with tho 
Government Bills. The Indian Tea Cess Bill was moved for consideration by Sir 
Zafrullah Khan. 

After consideration of tho motion was adojitod a series of amendment.s was moved 
and owing to a previous understanding several of them were accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment. The House adopted Mr. A. C. Datta's amendment that, instead of twenty 
members, tho Indian Tea Marketing Expansion Board should consist of twentysovon 
as follows: Two on tho recommendation of tho Boiigal Chamber of Cornmoroo, ono 
on the reeemmondation of the Madras Chainbor, one on the recommendation of tho 
Associated Chamber of Ooramerco, ono on tlio reeomraonJation of tho Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, ono on tho recommendation of the South Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, five on tho rocoramondation of tho Indian Tea Association, 
Calcutta, two on the recommondation of tlio Assam branch of tlio Indian Tea 
Association, two on the recommondation of the United Planters’ Association of South 
India, two on the recommendation of tho Dooars I’iaiiters’ Association, one on the 
joint recommendation of the Darjuuling planters’ A.ssociation and tho Torai Planters’ 
Association, one on the recoininondation of the Indian Tea Planters’ Association, ono 
on the recommendation of tho Indian Tea Planters’ Association, .lalpaiguri, two 
on the recommendation of tho Government of Boiigal (ono of wliom is to repre¬ 
sent the Tea Planters of Tripura and Chittagong, who are Indians), one on the 
recommendation of the Assam Valloy Indian Tea Planters’ .Association, ono on the 
recommendation of the Surma Vally Planters’ Association and ono on tho rocoramen- 
dation of the Madras Government to represent the Tea Planters’ in Southorn India 
who are Indians. 
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The Executive Committee of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board shall consist 
of nine membe 's of the Board of whom not less than three shall be Indians, 

The Bill, as amended, was passed and the House adjourned untill 12th. 

Muri'ARY MiNOEovnES 

12th, OCTCiBER Mr. Tottenham introduced a bill to provide facilities for 
military manoonvres and for field firing and artillery praotico. 

Geneva Convention 

Mr. Tottenh im moved consideration of the Goiiova Convention implementing tho 
Bill relating to tho use of tliu Rod Cross emblem. 

Mr. Sriprakusha asked if tlio existence of such organisations did not indirectly 
encourage war. 

Mr. Ananta.:ayanam said that tho development of such institutions should be 
left to iudividuid nationalities themselves. 

Mr, ToH&nham briefly replied to criticisms after which a few amendments were 
moved. 

The IIouso aloptod Mr. Anantasayanam\ amendmont, reducing tho fine of Rs. ICO 
as proposed in he Bill to Rs. 50 for contravention of provisions prohibiting tho use 
of imitations of tho ombium of tho Rod Cross. Tho Bill was passed, 

Runimn Ban 

Thereafter, Sa- Mahomed Zafrullah moved tlie Rubber Control Act Amending 
Bill. Bvielly tlm object of tho Bill was to bring tlio Indian Act into conformity with 
tho internationai rubber regulations. Tiio Bill was passed. 

Sir Aubrey i ktoalfe moved consideration of the Bangalore Marriages Validating 
Bill and hoped that it would bo p.assed witli tlm maximum expedition and minimum 
discussion in tln^ interest of infants born of these marriagos. 

Te.i Co.N'TiiOL Ban 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of tho Tea Control Bill. He accepted 
two amendments of I’rof, llanga one of which provided that the funds of the Tea 
licensing commit tee .shall lap.so to the Guvernmont of India and the funds of the 
Burma tea lioeming antliority shall lapse to tho Burma Government. The second 
amendment provided that the Governor-Oeuoral in Council shall constitute the 
Burma tea licem ing authority “after consulting the Goverumont of Burma." The Bill 
was passed. 

Red Cross Bill 

Mir. Tottmhani moved oonsidoration of tho Rod Cross Society (Allocation of 
Property) Bill. He said that Burma wonlil got sevou per cent of the present value 
of tire original c( rpus and uot seven per cent of tlio original value, Tims Burma 
would receive fivo and a qnartor lakhs instead of 4.37 lakhs as mentioned previously. 

Mr. Spence n ovod consideration of the Bill amending tho general clauses Act 
with a view to m-akiiig it clear that the repeal of the Amending Act did not affect 
contiuuancQ of amendments made in the parent Act. 

Mr. A. S. Ay/anyar had a motion for circulation. Mr. Spenoo stated that local 
Govei'nments and High Courts had heon consultod and the latter’s suggestions had 
been inoorporatoc in tlio Bill. Tiio Bill wa.s passed. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah moved consideration of tho Chittagong Port Act Amending 
Bill. Mr. Spence moved a formal araendniout whicli was carried and tho Bill as 
amended was passed. Tho IIouso then adjournod. 

C. P. C. Ambnument Bill 

13th. OCTOBER -.Sir IJenry CriUk moved to-day tho oonsideration of the Bill 
amending the Civil Procedure Godo as reported by tiio Soloct Committee. Tho House 
had already aocopted tho prineiiilo of tho Bill, namely, that the honest debtor would bo 
saved from imprisonment. Tho Select (.Ximmittee had made certain changes in favour 
of the debtor. It had also provided that a porson who was guilty of breach of trust 
should not escape imprisonment. After o.xplaining the provisions of the amended Bill 
Sir Henry said that the Bill was a reasonable eoinpvomiso between tho views that it 
did not go far ouougli and that it wont too far. 

15 
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Mr. Ranga supportod the Bill, but fejt that it did not go lialf as far as it should 

liave. He oontanded that if the Qovornmont had real oonoorn for the masses the 

Bill should have boon passed at the last Delhi session. 

Mr. Navalrai thought that the scopo of the Bill was too wide in as much as it 
attempted to protect debtors in order to ruin creditors. 

Mr. Aney^ Mr. Azahar AH and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed strongly supported the 
Bill. Mr. Ananthasayanam narrated instances of how creditors always tried to take 
the life blood of debtors. 

Tho motion for consideration was adopted. Sovcral amendments were moved, but 
all of them were lost. 

Mr. Gadgil, supportod by Mr. Ranga, sought [irotection for the agriculturist (as 

denned in section 2 of tho Doecan Agriculturist Uolief Act of 1809) from arrest in 

execution of money decrees. Tho Home Member promised to consult the local 
Oovernmeuts on tho matter and find out how far they could move in this direction, 
but could not give a dofiiiite pledge to bring in a amending Bill. 

Tho amendment was negatived. Without further discussion Sir Henry Craik’s 
Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code was passed. 

The Tbaok Uiseunss Bill 

Thereafter Sir Frank Noyce moved circulation of tlio Bill to amend the Trade 
Dispute Act, 1929, for eliciting public opinion. Sir Frank mentioned tho objoots of the 
Bill and referred to Mr. Oiribs eritieism of it in Deliii newsiiaiiers. That criticism 
showed that Mr. Oiri liad, so far as this measure went, little contact with realities. 
Sir Frank Noyce emphasised tiie following considerations: Firstly, whereas 
the present section declares eortaiii strikes and lock-outs as illegal from tho 
outset, no strike or look-out under the new clause would bo illegal until notified ; 
secondly, whereas under tho present section an illegal strike is al ways illegal, it is 
illegal only for a limited period under tho clauso and thirdly, under the existing sec¬ 
tion there is no guarantee that any gonuine griovancos behind a strike will bo investi¬ 
gated. The new clause gives such a guarantee; fourthly, public utility service strike 
will be placed e.vaotly in tho .same position as strike.s in ordinary industry in respect 
of investigation of grievaueos, though men in public utility service will not be 
allowed to go on strike without notice. Gontiiming, Sir Frank Noyco said that the 
appointinenf of conciliation officers had proved very sucoo.ssfa! and had been intro¬ 
duced in tho Bill, though the time was not ripe for making their appointment 
compulsory. 

Mr. Joshi sincerely regretted that Sir Frank Noyce should, towards the end of 
his term of office, be associated with Iogi.s!ation so hostile to labour interests. The 
only main provision of the Bill, whioh liad the speaker’s approval, was that relating 
to conciliation officers. Whon Mr. .foshi had reconciled himself to tho original Act he 
thought that the advantages of tho machinery for settlement would outweigh the 
disadvantages penalising the omploycos of publio utility services. 

Mr. Morgan offered fow criticisms on various clauses and ho|)Qd that on another 
occasion ample opportunity will bo afl'orded to di.sou.s.s various aspects of tho Bill. 

Mr. Giri said that workers doubted the bonafides of the Govornmaut as they 
never seriously attempted to use tho 1929 Act for the benefit of the workers. 

Sir I<rank Noyce aiiswored tho various points raised in the debate and repudiated 
the suggestion that the local Govornmont used administrative power for breaking up 
strikes. 

The House agreed to tho motion for circulation and adjouruod. 

The Companies Bill ( contd. ) 

15th. OCTOBER: —The Soorotary read a message to-day from the Council of State 
giving the amendments raado in the Companies Bill and .S’jV N.N. Sircar moved adoption 
of those amendments. All the amendments wore agreed to without disoussiou except 
that, when the amendment relating to tho Frovideut Fund money being invested in 
certain securities was moved, Sir Leslie Hudson declared that it was unreasonable to 
force the employers by a statute to invest money in any particular securities. 

Sir Leslies opposition did not find support and tho House finally passed the 
Companies Bill amidst applause. 

Sir James Grigg said that ho h.ad pledged himsolf to the leader of the Opposition 
not to move in tlie session tho supplementary demands and consideration of the report 
of the Public Accounts Committee, but that the demands for the express grants for 
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1934-35 should bo passed as (hoy wore pitro roiititio mattors and had boon recom¬ 
mended by the Public Accounts Cornmittoo. All (he oxoess grants woro voted. 

MlLlTAllY MiVNOEUVUES HiLL 

Mr. Tottenham then moved ciroulatiou of tho Military Manoeuvres Bill. Ho said that 
(lovei'ument would, when opinions woro rocoived, refer tho Bill to aisoleot committee. 
Mr. B. Das opposed tlio Bill as it involved oncroaL-hmout on the liborites of tho 
people and of uvil adtniuiatratioii. Other non-ollicial spoeohos wore more holpful 
to the circulation motion. Thero was an all-round recognition that the existing prac¬ 
tice, which was faulty, would bo improved and lugalisod. Mr. A7iei/s .speech crystal¬ 
lised tho attitude of tho Opposition which was not opposed to the circulation but 
desired safe-guards to protoct tho rights and iutorosts of cultivator.s and landowners 
as found in tlio English Act which tho prosont Bill did not fully adopt. Mr. 
Tottenham empb.asised that changes in tho Constitution would not affect the question 
and promised tr forward all the points of tho debate while circulating the Bill. 

3'ne motion lor circulation wu.s agrood to. 

Ill you WO-UtlN’s lNniilt!T,VKCB Bll.I. 

Dr. Deshmidh moved for a select cornmittoo of 18 mamb(;r.s on his Bill to amend 
the Hindu law govorniug Hindu women’s right to )iroporty. Sir N. N, Sircar said 
that the (Jovcrn.nont were prepared to siqiport tho Jliii in so far as rights intended 
to be given to widows. Dr. Dcshmnkh assured that ho uLso would bo prepared to cou- 
tino tho Bill to widows. 

Tho oommittco consi,sts of membors of all parties. 

Tiiio DunuA. ffnwAJA. .Bill 

Mr. O. B. jSiraruj moved consideration of tho Duvga Khwaia Bill as passed by 
tho Council of State. Mr. .Narang said that tho slirino was hold in high rospeot not only 
by Muslims all evor India but many Hindus also visited it in a real spirit of devotion. 
Sir .N. N. Sire ir suggostod that the question hour should be dispensod with to¬ 
morrow if tho Houso wished to conclude discussion on the Bill. 

16lh, OCTOBER :—The rionso eonsidorod to-day in good humour the Bill providing 
for better administration oE tho Durga Khawaja Sahib Muslim Shrine near Ajmer. 
Owing to a protious arraiigeiiumt among tlio Muslim mombors, numerous amend¬ 
ments woro formally moved and adojitod without speeches. Tho Bill was finally 
passed amidst a''clamatioii. 

The Pretidoni; then adjournod tlio Assumbly sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Winter Session—Calcutta—9th November to 4th December 1936 

Non-Aoeicultueal Lands Asskssmeni Bill 

The last session of the Bengal Legislative Council in its protracted career of seven 
years commenced its sitting in the re-constructed Council Chamber, Calcutta on tho 
9tb. November 1936. Maharaja Sir Mamnatha Nath Ray Choiodhury was in tho 
Chair. 

After formal business, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitra presented tho report of tho Select 
Committee on the Bengal Non-Agricultural Lauds Assessment Bill, 1936 and moved 
that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill which was introduced in tho Council on tho 27th March last aimed at 
providing means of seouring tho proper assessment of non-agricultural lands. Tinder the 
Bengal Tenancy Act 1885 though settlement of fair rent was provided for in agricultural 
lands non-agricultural lands woro specifically oxclndod from tho operation of sections 
dealing with settlement of fair rout. It had boon found that with the growth of towns, 
the lands originally leased as agricultural holdings had wholly or partly ceased to be 
used for agricultural purposes. In order to secure tlie propel- revenue on such lands 
without interfering with contracts between parties winch, in so far as the rent was 
concerned, oould not legally extend beyond the term of the settlement made by tho 
Government, it was found dosirablo to make clear provisions for tho assessment of 
revenue on such lauds and to make such assessment legally binding on tho Govern¬ 
ment’s direct tenants either in a Govonimout cstato or in an estate hold “khas” on 
account of recusancy of the proprietors. 

Mr, P. Banerjee moved that tho Bill bo recommitted. Similar motions for recom¬ 
mittal were moved by Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Oupia and Eai Bahadur Satyendra 
Kumar Das. 

This Bill, said Mr. Banerjee in moving his amendment, had given rise to concern 
among a large number of people who, if its provisions were to bo carried into effect, 
would be practically ruined. A niinaber of public bodies all over the country had 
protested against the measure. It passed it would have a seriously detrimontal effect, 
on the industry of tliis country. On those lands a largo number oif factories had been 
raised aud industrial ooiiecrns established. As a result of the asse.ssment these in¬ 
digenous industries, already suffering from foreign competition and absence of protec¬ 
tion by the Government,- would be forced to close their business. It was strange to 
find, the speaker pointed out, that assessment ii.ad been proposed to be made at even 
200 times the present value of the laud. In 1886 wlion tho lands wore first leased 
Government expressed the intention that no profit would be made from the house¬ 
holders. People in that belief had settled there and now they were threatened with 
the prospect of being saddled with iioavy burdens. Moreover it was preposterous to 
think that no appeal oould be made against tho decision of the Revenue Officer to any 
judicial court. 

Replying Sir B. L. Mitter remarked that he was not going to change a single coma 
in the provisions of the Bill as they stood at present. But accepting the recommen¬ 
dation of the Select Committee he announced that a substantial concession would be 
given to lessees who had been for a long time using those buildings which they had 
erected for residential purposes but no concession would be given to people who were 
letting these buildings out or using for commercial purposes. 

The amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee when put to vote was carried by 39 to 38 
votes, the result being greeted with cheers from the Opposition. 

Peesidencv Towns Insolvency Bill 

Earlier a Bill entitled the Presidency Towns Insolvency {Bengal Amendment) Sill 
1036 on the motion of Sir B. L. Mitter was roferred to a Select Committee with 
instructions to submit the report as soon as possible. The House then adjourned. 
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Local Self-Government Amend. Bill 

10th. NOVEMBER; —The Counoil after more than throe hours’ deliberation to-day 
passed the Bengal Local Self-Government (Amendment) Bill without any modification. 
All the ameadmei ts put forward woro lost. 

The Hon’blo Sir Bijoy Pr/mad Sinyh Roy presontod tho report of the select 
committee on tho Bill and moved that the Bill as loported by tho select committee 
bo taken into consideration. The Bill provided that tho Local-Governmont with the con¬ 
sent of tho distr ot board may by notification abolish any local board. All powers 
and duties of tho local board tiins abolished will be exorcised by the district board 
and all funds at the disposal ot tho local board will bo transforrod to the district fund. 
The district board in tho absence of tho local board will superintend the administration 
of union boards, v'ithiu tho area under tho authority of the district board except in 
matters relating t) Bafadars and Chowkidars. Tho life of the district boards will 
bo prolonged to dvo years instead of 4 years as it is at present. The provision of 
the Act will oom( into force in such areas and on such date.s as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may direct. 

The discussion of tho Bill centred round tho amendment put forward by Mr. P, 
Banerjca which sought to limit tho life of (ho district boards to 3 years instead of 5 
yoar.s as had been provided in tho Bill. Mr. B. Banerjoe thought that by limiting 
the life of tho district boards to threo years opportunity would bo given more fre- 
(piontly to now people for coming in wbich will inoroa.so the efficiency of the ad¬ 
ministration. Mr. N. K. Basu supporting Mr. B. Banerjoe said that ho did not regard 
the change from four to livo years iiece.ssary. Thu term ot office of district boards 
was 3 years evor since 1886. Tiiis was cliauged to 4 only at tho end of 1932 and 
they had no exp irienoo of how tho iirolongatiou had affected tho working of tho 
hoards and their oxecutivo. Tiio period of 5 yoars was too long a period to allow 
any oxooutivo body to function. Mr. P, N. Quha felt that experience had shown that 
the period of 3 y sar.s as originally provided wa.s produotivo or efficient administration. 
Mr, A.bdua Samai could not see oyo to eyo with tho mover of tho amendment and 
thought tho longest period gave tho greatest security to tho lioldor of tho office. 

The amendmert was lost by ati overwhelming majority. After several more amend¬ 
ments were rejecod by tho llouse tho Bill as .stated was passed. The Counoil 
thon adjourned. 

Local Self-Government Associations Bill 

11th. NOVEMBER :—Tho Council passed iu quick succession two Bills, namely, 
the Bengal Boca. Self-Government Association (Recognition) Bill and tho Bengal 
Local Self-Qoverameiit (Second Amendvtant).Bill. 

Tho Bengal Local Sclf-Oovernuieiit Associations (Recognition) Bill provides for 
tho recognition b; tho Local Govorument of associations formed in Bengal with the 
sole object of prrmotiug tho interest of Local Sclf-Governniont iu tho province and 
to onablo the local bodies to pay contribution to tho funds of a recognised associa¬ 
tion and also to cofray tho travolling oxpcn.se.s of Ihoir reprosontativos for attending 
a general meeting of such associations, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. P. Bane.rjo.e moved an amondmont that tho Bill be ciroulatod for tho purpose 
of eliciting public opinion by the 1st of April noxt. Mr. Banorjee in putting forward 
his motion said t lat the public opinion was not in favour of tho Bill. The Minister 
had not moroovo! informed tho Council what utility tliose associations had in public 
interest. Ho reg irdod this moasure of tiro Government with curtain misgivings. The 
amendment was lost. 

Two other amendments being rejected the House passed the measure in toto, 

IjOcal Self Goveunaient 2nd, Amend. Bill 

Sir Bioy Prasad Singh Roy thon introduced tho Bengal Local Self-Government 
(Second Araeadmi nt) Bill. Explaining tho aims and objects of the Bill the Hon’ble 
Minister said that tho main object of ilio Bill was to removo certain practical diffi¬ 
culties experienced in giving otfoct to tho oxi,sting provisions of section 16-B of the 
Local Solf-GovoriLment Act of 1885 which required that tho elected and appointed 
members of a district or local board should mako tho oath of allegianoo within 3 
months from the dato of publication of tlioir names in the Calcutta Gazette. But 
the selection of candidates for appointment in consultation with the local officers 
often took time and it somatimes happened that the names of tho appointed mem- 
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bers could not be published withiu 3 months after the publication of the names of 
tho elected members. As tho first mooting of tho nowly formod board could not be 
hold before the names of both tho olectod and appointed members were published in 
the Gazette, the former in such circumstances found no opportunity to make the 
oath within the time proscribed. In certain recent cases, the speaker went on, 
some of the civil courts had held that as the olectod members had failed to make 
tho oath within the time prescribed they had ceased to hold their offices and therefore 
those seats had become vacant. To remove that difficulty it was proposed to amend 
the Section 16-B on the lines of Soction 57 of tho Bengal Municipal Act, 1932. 

Two amendments put foi ward by Mr. P. Banerjee and Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen- 
Oupta for circulating the Bill for tho purpose of eliciting public opinion wore lost 
without division. Tho Bill, as stated, was pas.sod. The Council then adjourned till 
the 25th November. 

BiiLEASE oil’ Detenus 

25th. NOVEMBER The question of roloaso of detenus including Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose engaged rao.st of tlio attoution of tho Council to-day. Business for the 
day was practically confined to answering questions relating to them as well as 
discussion of a non-official resolution urging their roloase at tho earliest possible date. 

By 49 votes to 23, tho Council rejected a resolution moved by Mr. Satish Chandra 
Roy Chowdhury recommending the early release of all men and women detained 
under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Supiiression of Terrorists Outrages Act 
or any other measure of similar character. 

Mr. Key Chowdhury, moving the resolution, said that the condition of these 
detenus was such as to deprave tho victims both physically and morally, leading 
them at times to escape by committing snicido, in tho most tragic oirourastancos. 
It was time for the Government to cry a halt and make a supreme effort to clear 
the atmosphere of the dust and cloud of sns|)icioa which hung so Iieavily to-day 
over Bengal. Ifo emphasised that this was their parting message to the out-going 
Government of Bengal and it was offered with tho best motives and most sincere 
wishes. There would bo no peace iu the land until tho demand was fully accepted. 

Tho rosoludon was supported by Mr. .7. N. Baau, Liberal leader, and Mr. B. O. 
Chatterjee, Mr. Basu poititcd out that the publio mind had been deeply moved by the 
reports of cases of suioido oceurriug among detenus. Detention without trial for an 
indefinite period coidd not but toad to unliingo their minds. In the interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary that tliis great act of justice should be done without 
delay, Mr, Ckattorjec said that wbou the Congress and its loaders and oven Commu¬ 
nists had condemnecl violence, tho Government should lose no time in releasing the 
detenus. 

Sir Robert Reid^ Homo Member, replying on bolialf of the Govornraont, said that 
they would be taking unjustifiable risks if they lot out .all these dotonus straightway. 
“Wo have our duties to the public and to our owu officors and we shall be failiug 
in t,ho.se duties if wo agree to tho proposal.” 

Sir Bobert added that the Government were not unmindful of their duties to tho 
detenus and were releasing them so far as it was compatible with the .safety of the 
State. In view, however, of tho p.ast e.xperionco, the Government felt that they 
would not bo justified in ordering a general amnesty so tar as those men and women 
wore concerned. 

Patni Taluks JfEOULATioN Amend. Bill 

26th. NOVEMBER :—Sitting for two hours and a half to-day tho Council discussed as 
many as livo non-official bills, of which only one was passoa, ono circulated, and tho 
rest wore either withdrawn or rejected. 

Tho Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Miller prosontod the report of the Select 
Committee on tho Bengal Patni Taluqs Rogulatioii (Amendment) Bill and Raja 
Bahadur Bhupendra Narayan Sinha of Nashipur moved that tho Bill as reported 
by tho Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

Tho object of tho Bill was to amend the Bengal Patni Taluqs Regulation of 1819 
and make tho provision that on the application of any of tlio parties to any suit 
relating to the sale of a ‘tailin’ or the disposal of purchase money of the Taluq 
sold, tho Civil Court might diroot that any sum held in deposit under the 4th 
clause of section 17 of the Regulation should be invested ponding tho further orders 
of the court, and thereupon the Collector should romit tho said sum to the Court 
for investment. The Bill was passed without division, 
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Tice Tanks Pkeservation & Con.siiccjction Bili, 

Tha only otler Bill vvhicli evolcoJ Kornu amount of interest was tho Tanks 
Preservation and Construction Bill moved by Mr. Narendra Kumar Ba»u. The 
Bill aimed at llio improvoraent of ‘bandbs’ and tank.s wliicli wore the principal 
souroes of irrigation in West Bengal and had mostly gone out of use. It proposed 
to irajcrovo them through tho a.genoy oE Union Boards, tho cost being in the first 
instaneo advanced by the Oollootor and snbsoquontly recovered from the persons 
bonollrad as a uuim rate by instalments spread over a numbor of years. In April, 
1935 at a eonforouco of Union Boards in Bankura di.striot whioh was pro.sided over 
by the District Magistrate a resolution was pa,ssod asking for legislation on tho 
linos indioatsd in tiro Bill. It would bo uocossary to amend the Village Belf-Qovern- 
mont Act in tin mannor indicatod in tho Bill to give tlio Union Boards power to 
carry out the weeks. 

In moving tho Bill, Mr. Narendra Kumar Dasu said that ho was suro that 
people of all di.str ots of Bengal would woloomo this measura for not only in West 
and North Bengal but also in East Bungal thoro woro many tanks whioh could be 
improved and use I for tho purpose of drinking water. There' might be, the speaker 
admitted, some defeuts and imporfootions here and thura in tiio measure, but thoro 
could not bo two opinions about tJio principal objects of tho Bill. So far as the 
provision of the Bill was oonccrued he claimed tlio sympathy of tho raombers of 
the lliuso towards it. 

Major J. U, Kiadmlei/ opposed the motion on behalf of tho Oovornmoat and said 
that Govornraent aad roalised for some time pa.st that some stops should be taken 
and taken early ti. improve the condition of these tanks for tlio facility of irrigation 
more particnlarij. Wlion the Itnral Development Act was being drafted it was 
sought to include provisions in it relating to the same subject. But there wore 
thousands ot th rso tanks in Bengal and each ouc reprosonted separate irrigation 
work. The appliiatioii of tho Dovoinpraoiit Act to such an enormous number of 
tanks would seem to bo irapractiuablo. Tha prosuut Bill would commit Oovernment 
to indefinite flnai oial liability. It was tlio duty of tho Oovorument to carry out 
corajJi'ohansive schemes leaving tho smaller oiio like the present to the propnotors 
of villages. More-iver, during tho monsoon ot 1935-315 evon those tanks which had 
some use wore dry, and a groat dual of relief work was hampered. Concluding ho 
requested the mover to withdraw the rosolution. 

Mr, N, K, Bam accordingly withdrew his motion. 

The Eisheeies Bili, 

Tho Bengal Phherius Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal which 
sougdil to protect the rights of bouafido" iisiiermeu, was circulated for eliciting 
puWic opiuion. 

Tho Hmqal Oiss Amendment Bill moved hy Uaja Bahadur Bhupendra Narain 
Binha of Nashipui: which aimed .at anionding tlio Ooss Act of 1818 was withdrawn. 
Tho Bengal Weijihts and Measures of Capacily Bill moved by Maiilvi Abdul 
Hakim was rejec od by tho House by dO to 17 votes. Ibu Uouncil thou adjourned. 

PiiESjDENCY Towns Insolvencv AMENo.jBiLL 

27th. NOVEMBER Tho Council passed to-day tlio I’rosidoncy Towns Insolvency 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill and voted siqiplomentary grants on various heads of 
whioh tho most mportant was the grant of Its. 1,05,500 for granting advances to 
the detenus who liavo received industrial traiuiug. 

The principal rbjaot of tho Presidency Towns Insolvency Bill was to appoint a 
SiUlaried otficor as Official Assignee and tho cost of his office should be met from the 
fees and oommiscion arising from tlio administration of insolvents’ estate. Tho 
judicial control of tho Official Assignoo would remain witli tho High Court and the 
administrative control of tho officer and his stall would bo transferrod to tho Local 
Govornmont. Tho appointment ot tho Official .Assignee would bo made by tho 
Local Ooverumont in consultation with tho High Court. 

Presenting tin report of tho Soloct Committee on tho Bill the tfon’ble Sir 
Brojendra Lai MMcr moved that tho Rill as roported by the Select Committoo 
bo taken into consideration. 

Opposing tho provision that tho appointment of the Official Assignee should bo 
made by Local Govorumeut, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu enquired as to tho reason of 
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tha proposed change. The Official Assignee had to do a lot of judicial work deciding 
on claims, on validity of control and ho must obviously bo an Advocate of the High 
Court. What chance, Mr. Baau asked, had the Local Oovernmont of judging the merits 
of rival candidates for such a post. Tlie Chief Justice was the only lit person to 
judge. To Mr. Basu the provision in the Bill was merely a crude attempt to derogate 
from the privileges and dignity of the Chief Justice. It had been said, Mr. Basu 
proceeded, that the Administrator-General amj the Official Trustee were appointed by 
the Local Government and the provision hau ■‘•ftpn defended on that ground but in 
fact those officers exerised no judicial function. 

Replying, Sir Brojendra refuted the .statement of Mr. Basu that the Aministrator- 
General exorcised no judicial functiou. On the contrary ho performed many functious 
of the law court. Moreover the Local Government were making such iudicial appoint¬ 
ments like those^ of Judges of Small Cause Court and Presidency Magistrates. No 
question of dignity was involved therein. The decision had been reached after con¬ 
sultation with the High Court who had no objection in tho appointment of an Official 
Assignee being made by tiio Local Government. It had been, in fact, included in the 
provision that the High Court would bo consulted when tho appointment would be 
made. 

Mr. Baau's motion being lost the measure was passed without any modification. 

The Hon’ble Sir .John Woodlioad moved that a sum of Rs. 1,65,500 be granted 
under tho head of “Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments” in 193G-J7 
for granting advances to tiio detenus who had been reooiviag industrial training. It 
was granted. Tho Council then adjourned till the 30th. 

Aids to Proudciive Industiues 

SOtli. NOVEMBER On the motion of Nawab Sir K. O. M. Faroqui, Minister 
for Industries, the Council unanimously adopted to-day tho Govornment’s proposal 
to make an agreement witli the company to be established with the object of 
providing means of affording firianoial facilitios to por.sons setting up or carrying 
on business (particularly of small industries) in Bengal who satisfy tho company that 
they are not in a position to obtain financial facilities from any other sources. 

The Council also approved a further proposal that if tho said company undertakes 
to afford such financial facilities to persons trained under the detenus’ training sohomo, 
the Government might agree witli tho company to pay fully the amount of any 
losses of capital incurred by tho compauv in making loans to such persons. 

Explaining tho objects of tho proposal, tho Miaister said that the company with 
whom the Government would enter into an agreement would be registered under 
the Indian Companies Act. To inspire the confidonoo of investing publio, the 
Government decided to contribute a sura of not exceeding a lakh of rupees towards 
the running expenses of the said company and offer a guarantee to the extent of five 
lakhs for recoupment of any lo.s.ses of capital that might bo iiicurrod in respoot of 
advances made to approved applicants. Tire linanoing of detenus also would be made 
part of tho genera! scliorne for oxtoiision of credit facilities to deserving small 
industries. Tire function of the company would, bo to maintaiu an organisation for 
the purchase of raw materials as also for tho sale and marketting of linhshed 
products turned by these undertakings. In short, the company would have to act as 
the guide, philosopher and friend of its clients to bo indirootly entrusted with 
the responsibility of furthering tho industrial progross of tho province. 

Non-Amuodltukal Lands Assessment Bill (Contd.) 

l»t. DECEMBER i—Coutrary to expectation very little serious opposition was 
offered to the Bengal^ Non-Agricultural Lands Assessment Bill, when Sir Brojendra 
Lai Mitter presented in the Council the report of tlie Select Committao on tho Bill, 
Tho attendance was unusually thin and little onthusiasm was evidenced among the 
non-official members. A large number of arnendmeuts wore not moved. Those 
which wore moved wevo mostly rejeciod without division and in cases whore division 
was demanded the motions wore defeated by an overwhelming majority. Altogother 
3 clauses were disposed of during the day. 

Moving the Bill as reported by tlio Seloot-.Committoo, Sir B. L, Milter pointed out 
that the Bill did not deal with lauds wliioh were permanently settled, but only with 
temporarily settled estates. The provisions of tho Bill did not apply to agricultural 
lands which were governed by the Bengal Tenancy Act. The Hon’ble Member 
emphasised the fact that it was in no way a taxation measure. It did not seek to 
impose fresh taxation as was apprehended in certain quarters. On the contrary the 
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Bill merely provided a macliiiiory for the purpose of assossiug revenue in respect of 
non-agrioultura lands. 

The regulati in of 1882, proceeded Sir Bcojendra Lai, provided for reassessment of 
laud.s which hal once been assessed. But tlio matter in which tlie assessment was 
to be carried lut had not boon laid down. Oovorumont had got lands scattered 
all over the i rovinoo and the.so lands were settled by Coileotors of various 
districts. If no dolinite principloa were laid down for tho guidance of the 
Collectors iliu i isk was that assessraoiit might bo made on dilforent basis. And 
it was only fir the purposes of laying down a principle of uniform as.sessment 
that the Bill had been put forward. Thu riovcrnment wero not going to 
interfere with t le relationsliip existing botwooii tonauta and their sub-tenants, leaving 
them ab-solutely free in thoir mutual doaliugs. Govoruraent, tbo speaker went on, 
would assess on the same principle which a prudent owner would adopt in respect 
of hia land, tha' is, they would only uhargo modorato rents which would not bo 
oppressive to the tenants. Ooveninieut wera prepared to mako certain generous 
ooncossions wliore they woio called for. Tho Bill had provided concessions to be 
made to good house-holders ami in cases whoro lands had been leased to 
persons for rosldeutial pui'iioses. Conulnding, Sir IS. L. Mitter said that even on the 
previous oocasio i when tlio Bill was under discu-ssiou he was going to announce 
these concession; to the flouso, but as tho oloctioii fever was at that time high the 
members of the Council were not in a mood to liston to him. 

The agenda o mtaiuud a motion to be moved by Sir B. L. Mitter which sought to 
o.vcludo land in iho Wavi Oovorumont Estate in tho District of Dacca from the scope 
of the muasuro 1 ut tho motion \va.s not eventually moved. 

2nd. DECEMBER ;—K’lisutniug tho oou.sidoratiou of tho Bill to-day the Council dealt 
with as many as twouty-sevon ameudmunts tabled in the agenda passing six of its 
clauses which wire mainly of toehnical character. 

Disoussion wtu desultui-y and coiiiinod to tho movor.s of amendments and the 
Member in charg) of tlio Bill or his soorotary. Only on one occasion poll was 
demaadod which related to the motion of Uai Bahadur Hatyendra Kumar Das seeking 
to exclude the pnvisiou that in estimating a fair and equitable rent the Revenue 
officer should take itito cousidoration tho market value of the laud to be a.ss 0 ssed 
existing at lliu titao when the order for survey was made. The motion was rejected 
by 52 to 25 votet. 

Cei'tain impoitaut modilicatioiis woro made in a few of the clauses. It was 
reoommonded by die Select Committoo that while estimating a fair and equitable rent 
tho Revenue ollioi r slioiild, amoug other tilings, take into consideration tho rent 
which would bo piiyable if tho rato were li.xud at not more tlian two per cent of 
the market value. By a motion of Sir B. L. Mitk-r four per ceut was substituted 
for two per cent. 

Balm Pninha'-i Barman motion for providing that rent settled thus by the 
Revenue officer si ould not bo enhanced during a poriod of not loss than thirty years 
was acoeptod by t le Govornmout. 

Mr. P. Banerjt'< sought to include by a motion tho jirovision that in considering 
the rents geucrailj (laid by the tenants in tho vicinity such rents as were fi.xed 
uudor abnormal iiicumstaiioos should bo loft out of consideration. But as Sir 
Brojendra Lai poinlcd out that the safeguard proposed had already bonn provided in 
a previoii.s section against as.so.ssmont boing made on tho basis of rout fixed under ab¬ 
normal oircumstaiircs, Mr. Bauerjeo witiulruw his motion. The council then adjourned. 

3id. DECEMBl.R Almost all tho amondmoiits put forward by non-official mem¬ 
bers woro rejected. Only a few which proposed only minor changes wore accepted 
by the Oovorumont. Tho IIoilso tlioii passed tho Bill. 

DeMA.NDS UNEEIt GEN'Ktli.1. AOMINlSTEi’t'lON 

The Bill having bocii p.assod, the House took up tho cousidoration of supplementary 
demands for giant by the Gnvornmunt. Tho Ilou’ble Sir Robert Reid moved that a 
sum of Rupees 2,00,000 be granted under tbo head General Administration in 1936-37 
in coauijotiou with tlio ostablishmout of tho Debt Conciliation Board in various districts 

of this province. , . , t r, -i- 

With a view to raising a disoussion on the method of iormahon of Debt Coucilia- 
tion Boards and tho wislios of tho poople in this respect, Moulvi Md. Sadeque moved 
a cut motiju. Mr. Sadoque complained that the creditors were appointed as members 
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of the boards, and there being very few representatives of debtors on the boards the 
purpose for which the boards were set up would be frustrated. 

The Hon’ble Khawaja Sir Nazimuddin suggested tJiat if there were any cause of 
complaint witn regard to the Debt Conciliation Boards, the complaint should forthwith 
be made to the Executive oflicers like tlie S. D. 0, or the Magistrates. So long as 
the system of nomination of members would prevail there would be such complaints. 
He pleaded that the Boards should first be given a fair trial. The cut motion was rejected. 
Demands tiKDKR Co-oi'erative Cwkdii' 

The Hon’ble Naivab Sir Mokiudin Paroqai then moved that a sum of Rs. 
1,70,000 be granted for expenditure under the minor head “Co-operativo Credit.” In 
the Co-operative Credit movement, said Sir Mohiuddiu in putting forward the demand, 
the Proyinoial Bank oooupied a pivotal position. The bank had received a severe 
setback in 19130 as a result of the collapse of tho jute sale movement, which iutlioted 
a loss of about Rs. 22 lakhs on the bank. To meet tho situation Government cams 
to the a.ssistanoe of tho bank by a guarantee of cash credit of 130 lakhs. In demanding 
the present grant the Government iiad two objects in view. The lirst object was to 
put the bank in tho way of liquidating tho Ks. 2i lakhs and the second object was at 
the same tiiao to put the bank as regards its rovenue iucomo in a position similar to 
that which it would have occupied if it had now at its command substantial realised 
reserve, the income on whicli it could use in reducing rates of interest charged to 
its debtors. 

The method which Government would recommend wa.s tho subvention of Hs. 2 
lakhs annually for a period of 12 yoars. Oovernmont considered that a substantial 
reduction in the rate.9 oliargod from actual borrower wa.s essential if the co-operativo 
movement was to ro-estabhsli on a linn footing. iSo long a.s tlio Provincial Bank was 
unable to reduce its rates it would bo retarding tho grant to tho cultivators of con- 
cessions which would bring his interest.rates down from their present high figure. 'The 
yearly subvention, continued the speaker, of Rs. 3 laklis for 12 years would allow for 
employment of as much as Rs. 50,000 annually in tho furtherance of the policy of 
bringing down interest charges. Tliis step, Naw’ab Earoqui ex)) 0 cted, would tend to a 
great extent to ease tho economic position of the members of tlie village co-operative 
societies, make their investments mobile and revitalise the entire co-operative move¬ 
ment, Uut of the subsidy for this year, concluded the speaker, Es. 30,000 would be 
found by re-appropriation from saving.s under tho grant made by the Council in 
connection with the expansion of dupartmuntal staff. The suppleraontary grant asked 
for is to supply the balance of Rs. 1,70,000. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsioorth and Mr. J. N. Uasu congratulated tho Hon’ble Minister on 
the proposed scheme. Tho demand was voted by the House and the House adjourned. 

AulilCUL'I'UEAL InSI’IIUTE 

4th. DECEMBER —Thu only business which tho Council was called upon to do on 
this day was a demand for a token grant of rupee one moved by Naivab Sir 
Mohiuddin Faroqui for expenditure on tho construction with tho schemo for the 
establishment of an Agricultural Institute at Daiilatpur in the district of Khulna. The 
object of the scheme is to lind a partial solution to the problem of middle class un¬ 
employment and providing means for the development of the countryside. The scheme 
aims at .affecting a closor touch between educational institution.s and tho practical side 
of rural life and enabling tho trained meiiGo start agricultural enterprises of their 
own either individually or eo-operativly or to find employment in private zamindary 
estates. 'The Institute will import higher education iu agriculture. The course of the 
studio will be two years. Admission will bo open to students who have completed the 
science oour.so for the I. So, examination. It is proposed to provide for the training 
of 50 students per annum. The course of training will include both; theoretical and 
practical ugrioultare. Special attention will also be givon to marketing particularly co¬ 
operative marketing. The estimates of the scheme will involve a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 20),000 and recurring e.xpondituro Rs. 28,000. The demand was passed. 

Fakewell SpEECnE,S 

Speeches expressive of felicitation,? and bidding farewell, as usual, on .such occasions 
were made by the members of tho Council, the Loader of the House, of course, taking 
the lead. In their estimate of tho servicus which tho Bengal Parliament had, during 
this unusually long period, rendered to this province, the speakers differed widely. 
Efforts were no doubt made to avoid introduction of controversial topics but there 
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was, on Occasions, a ritt in tho Into, ’riie Counoil, in the estimate of its President, 
had been during t'losa years a nursery of conatitutionalism, discipline and patriotism. 

Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta, who spoke on behalf of tho Opposition, however, indulged 
in some plaiu-spci-.king. ft was his opinion that during these long years they had 
ploughed in the sands reaping a permanent harvest of futility. Thu achievements of 
the Council ajoor<iing to him was very meagre. 

Mr. J. N. Bas t, like a good moderate, struck a middle oour.se. He would not desire 
to refer to tho wi rk wliioh thi.s legislature had done, but nevortlieless ho would al¬ 
ways hope for tin best and ))ray that his countrymon might be worthy of bettor times. 

A eautious Eipdishman, ^[r. Eric Stud, declined to form at the very moment a 
full estimate of tl e work which had been done by the Council. But, he was sure, 
that it had boon laying one of the foundation stone.s of the biggest constitutional ex¬ 
periment in this jrovincc. 

Gover-N'ok’.s FiiriwEnL Speech 

At half past twelve when the business was over the Council was adjourned. His 
Excollenoy Sir John Andemon then addressed tho members of the House, After thank¬ 
ing them for thei ■ co-opur.itioii in the didicult times during his term of offioo, 
His Excellency said :— 

“Vou have bet u as.sailod for your support of tlie E.xecutivo in enacting measures 
to deal effectively with organised disorder and teri'orism. But you may have tho 
consolation cif J,tiowing lhat thereby yon have helped to surmount the greatest 
obstaede to the pi litical pro,gross in ’liongul. In l.be permanonco of this legislation, 
Bengal lias a gmi'aulee for tho future iliat she never enjoyed in the past. Let ns 
he under no illus on about tliis. It is oiiiy because the gangster and the gun-man 
have been hrougl t under control that Bengal is now in a |)osition to march in step 
with other Lrovi iocs of India on tho path to Responsible Government. There can 
be no such thing as freu oleotioiis or n democratic government in a country that 
tolerates flio rule of the political gangster .and if men buiiove in free institutions they 
need not bo aslia ned of Imving the courage to defend them.” 

Reviewing tlu achievements of tho Bengal Council during the last 16 years since 
tho introdnolion if tho Montford Iteforins,' His Execihmey paid a handsome tribute 
to the part playol by Deshahandliu G, R. Das in the Counoil. His Excollenoy said: 
“For the most pi rt, tlie composition and complexion of this Provincial Legislature 
were conditioned by political developments transcending the scope of purely prpvin- 
cial all'aii's and the death cd late 0. It, Das removed from tho held of tlie Provincial 
Politics a stroig persoiialily wild, whatever may bo said of his previous negative 
attitude, had beg in to concciVo the idea of not meisoly of a constructive as opposed 
to destructive op lositioii but oven an .ndive co-opi’ration.” 

Tiio Council uas tiion pronigued Ity order of His Excellorioy. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Poona—7tb. September to 7th. October 1936 

Match FAcioitr Strikb 

The first day of tho autumn session of the Bombay Legislative Council mot at 
Poona on 7th. September 1936. After formal bnsine.ss Mr. Bakhale moved permission 
of the House for an adjournment motion to consider tho question of the unsa¬ 
tisfactory attitude of tho Rosidont Magistrate at Italyau towards workers on strike in 
the match factory at Ambernath. 

Tho Home Member opposed it on tho ground that the matter might coma up 
before law courts and it was not desirable for the House to discus.s the motion of 
adjournment. Leave was refused for the motion. 

Bt. Municipalities Amend. Act 

The House then passed tlie second and third readings of the Bombay District Munici¬ 
palities Amendment Act to mako it legally possible for municipalities to recover 
arrears and then adjourned. 

Famine Relief in Bomday 

8th. SEPTEMBER :—An adjournment motion to disciLSS the “unsatisfactory and 
inadequate measures” taken by the Govornraeut for relief of famine conditions in 
parts of the presidency was carried without division in the Council. The motion 
was brought forward by Mr. Patel and wa.s supported by the Non-Brahmin group. 

Mr. Cooper, Revenue Member, opposing said that the motion was premature. 
Referring to the Government communique issued on tlio .subject he pointed out that 
the Government had taken necessary stops to relieve drought. They were watching 
the situation and every possible relief would be given in time. 

Other speakers criticised tho “wait and soo policy” of tho Government and 
declared that relief should bo timely and immediate. They urged that the Govern¬ 
ment should open relief centro.s, oattlo camps etc. The Government had allotted two 
lakhs of rupees which was not enough to meet fully tho situation, for which at 
least fifty Likhs of rupees would bo tieoessavy. 

Closure was applied and tho motion wa.s ptit to voto and carried amidst applause, 
the Government not challenging a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills 

9th. SEPTEMBER :—Mr. Cooper, Finance Member, read out telegrams stating that 
heavy rains had fallen in Gujrat and good rain in Ahmedanagar District. The news 
was greeted with applauso. 

The Council then ooiitinuod consideration of official Bills. After discussion consider¬ 
ation of the Bill to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act was postponed till the next 
week by 39 votes to 15. 

Farsi Trusts Registration Bill 

14th. SEPTEMBER :—After some discussions turning down several amendments, 
the House passed the second reading of the Farsi Trusts Registration Bill moved by 
Dr. aider. The House then adjourned. 

Debt Conciliation Boards Bill 

15th. SEPTEMBER The Council roferred to a select committee the Debt Con¬ 
ciliation Boards Bill moved by Mr. V. N. Patil. 

Although there were differences of details, all sections of tho House agreed to 
the principle for making provision for relief of the agrionlturists. 

Khan ilahadtir Cooper, Revanuo and Finance Member, said that the Government 
accepted the principle suggested with reference to the Select Committee. 

Earlier, the House passed the third reading of the of the Gilder's Parsi Trusts Bill, 

The Electoral Roll—Adj. Motion 

16th. SEPTEMBER .—The Connoil rejected by 19 votes to 39, Dr. B, G. Vad's 
(University) adjournment motion to discuss the Government’s alleged narrow inter¬ 
pretation of the rules which disenfranchised many persons in the University oonsti- 
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tiiency. Dr. Va I declared that the Oovornmeat was not fair to the University cons¬ 
tituency in whi< h many graduates were ponalisod and ho urged the Government to 
interpret the ru os in spirit and not in letter. 

Mr. B. D. C^ioper, Finanoo Morabor, opposed the motion on tho ground that to ask 
the Ooverninent to make alterations now was out of tho question. Tho Government 
could not go counter to the order-in-Council, 

Mr. Oarrett^ Chief Secretary to tho Government, pointed out that alterations in 
tho electoral list wore not possible now oxcopt .by the revising authority. 

Tho motion r'as pressed to a division and lost. 

Tho Houso then resumed discussion on Mr. Bakhale's Rill seeking modification of 
tho Government's iiowers over oo-operativo societies, which was not finished when 
tho House adjourned. 

Govt, k Co-oi’Erative Societies 

_17th. SEPTEMBER An .adjournment motion to criticise tho Government’s action 
in intervening n the work of tho Karnatak Co-oiiorafive Central Bank at Dharwar 
by appointing a new board was turned down by tbo Council to-day, when the House 
refused leave tu Mr. R. B. Soman (Congress) to move an adjournment motion to 
discuss the matter. 

The 15 supperters of the adjournment inoinded Mr. T. S. Kennedy (European 
group) who opined that a useful convention miglit bo established that before taking 
such action, tho Government might invito public opinion. 

Tho Houso later rojeotnd by 44 votes to IG, Mr. Bakhale'a motion, seeking modifi¬ 
cation of tho Government’s fiowers ovc- co-oporativo .soeiefies. 

Discussion w is not finished over H.ao ftnheh Knlkarni’s motion on a similar subject 
when the House adjourned. 

OnuM Co.NTnoi, Thu, 

18th. SEPTEMBER Home brisk work w.as done by tho Council to-day, which 
considered as many as four bills, passing two tliroiigii tbo three reading stages, 

Tho Bill to ocntrol tlie practioetof opium smoking and suppress dens in the Bombay 
City, introduced by Dewan Bahadur Kambli, p.assed tlio first reading. 

litrNACY Act A.mend. Biu- 

The Houso earlier passed tlie Indian Lunacy Act Amendment Bill in its application 
to the presidenc;,’ and also Borai-ay City Municipal Act Amendment Bill, lowering the 
franchise qualification in flio City, 

The TonArco Bii,i. 

After some discussion, (lio Houso tlirew out by 27 vote.s to 13 Rao Saheb 
KulkaniVs motion seeking amendment of tlio Tobacco Act rules. Tho Houso then 
adjourned till th ) 21st. 

The Looai. Boaros Act Amend. Bill 

2I»t. SEPTEMBER :-Tho Council .spoilt tbo ontiro .sitting to-day on consideration 
of the Amondmont of the Bombay Local Boaiahs Act and discussing amendments 
thereto with a view to wedouing tliu francliiso. 

Bir AH Mahim,ed Khan Delhavi, Minister of Local Solf-Governmont, moved a com- 
prehensvio amenlment meeting tlio wisbos of tho Hon.so. 

Rao Sahadw Bole moved an amondmont proposing adult franchise for local bodies. 
Discussion had uot finished when tlic House rose. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER After debating for nearly three days and rejecting to-day 
four amendmentf, tho Council accepted tlio Government’s amendment with a view to 
widening tlio franchise and bringing I lie same into line with tho new Assembly 
franchise. 

Rao Bahadur Bole's amendment proposing adult franchise was rejected by 27 votes 
to 46, while Mr. Surve’s .amendment seeking to give adult franchise to Scheduled 
Classes was thro vn out by 17 votes to 42. The Hou.se threw out two other amendments 
and piassed the suoond reading of tlio same Bill and then adjourned. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER :—The Council passed the third reading of the Bill to-day. 
The Bill was opp'ised by Non-Brahmins on the ground that widening of the franchise 
would increase tlie number of voters belonging to the advanced community and mili¬ 
tate against soheiluled classes. 
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Opium Control Bill (CoNm.) 

After disoussion, the House passed the Local Boards Act Amend. Bill and took up 
tho seooud reading of the Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City. Discussion 
had not finished when the House adjourned. 

24th, SEPTEMBER The Bill to control opium smoking in Bombay City passed 
the second and third readings to-day in the Counoil, vvhich discussed the same for 
nearly a week. 

Prevention to Animal Cruelty Bill 

The House also passed tho Bill the object of which was to prevent unnecessary 
cruelty to anim.als. The Bill empowered police to order detention of animals in a 
dispensary or suitable place till producod in court. 

Supplementary Demanus 

2Gth. SEPTEMBER :--To-day’s sitting of tlio Council was taken up with the 
su|)plementary demands, Tho llon.se voted throe grants in connection with medical 
relief in the Presidency, tho most importent being the grant for the prevention of 
plague. For the sy.stcmatic dostruotiou of rats through local agencies in the plague- 
infected districts, tho House agreed to grant Rs. ILB.bO for a medical oflloor, staff, etc. 

Demands of Its. 4,350 for the reoonstniotion of the Thana Hospital, Es, 1,872 
to meet the extra cost of ward boys, ayahs and tho purchase of the necessary drugs 
for tho special department and treatment of venereal diseases in the .1, J. Hospital, 
Bombay, wore also granted. 

28th. SEPTEMBER In tho Council to-day, in answer to a question by Mr. 
Bakhah, Sir Alimakonml Khan DeUtavi said tli.at tho creeds professed by parties 
in the Belgaum District Board liad no inlluonco on the nomination of commissioner 
by the Goveriimont. 

Tho discussion on tho grant of Rs. 3,G25 for tlio appointment of epidemic medical 
officers was then vosumed. It was proposed to have a permanent staff under the 
Public Health Department in those districts wlipro epidemics oocurred year after year. 
Khan Bahadur Ahitil Latif said that his district contained places wliere they had 
plague all the year round and often cholera. Tho provision of one medical man 
therefore would not bo suflioicnt. for bis area. 

The Minister for Lor,at Self-Government i.hoiight that the Government could carry 
out the schema more efficiioiitly tliau local boards tliougli ho hoped the time was not 
far distant when such duties would have to devolve on tliese bodies, Tho grant was passed. 

The next demand for Rs. 97.5 to provide sudsidies from December to private 
medical practitioners in selected rural areas was also pa.ssod. Each of sucli medical 
mcn will be in cliargo of throe or four villages which he will bo expected to visit on 
specified days of the week. 

Mr. Soman appealed for support for Indian systems of medicine. Mr. Boyle 
inquired if the Government would have any control over those men. The Minister 
replying, .said that the genmal idea was to bring properly qualified men from cities 
to rural areas. They would bo paid Rs. 50 a month and would be allowed private 
practice. 

No one, least of all the Government, wms against the Indian systems of medicine 
hut they required properly qualified men and it, was difficult to select the right men 
from a group that also included sadhus and quacks. He hoped that later tho Govern¬ 
ment would establish colleges for proper training of men in these systems. 

The House agreed to a demand for Rs. 5,350 for the establishment for two 
additional High Court Judges. 

Mr. Rvlkarni complained that out of 365 days more than ICO were spent by the 
High Court in Jiolidays. Ho wanted Saturdays to be made full w'orking days and tho 
administrative work to be given to some eapablo man. Mr, C7. N. Patel thought that 
the remedy lay in establishing more civil courts in Bombay. Ho considered that 
High Court Judges had )ilenty of work and needed all their holidays including 
Saturdays. The Home Member^ replying, said that about three or four years ago 
tho Government had come to the conclusion that city courts wore not necessary and 
tho idea was now dead. The House at this stage adjourned till tho 30th. 

30th. SEPTEMBER Tho roads policy of the Bombay Government was explained 
in the Council to-day, when a demand for Rs. 1,60,000 was made for modernising 
certain roads in Poona. 
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Members wanted to know the Government’s policy regarding the road fund of 
Rs. 40 lakhs. 

Sir Mahomed Khan De.hlavi, sjioaking at length, pointed out the Govornment 
of India’s attituda towards the q^uostioii and said that before the Government of 
India could allot grants, provinces must adopt a policy which tended to bring more 
revenue to raihyays. Hu hoped to bring round the Government of India to the 
needs of the Pre vince. 

Another important supplementary grant voted to-day was a demand for Rs. 5,COO 
made by Sir Hat art Bell for the supply of wiioless equipment to the pnlico of Bombay 
City. Tho riovoiiimont proposed to start the experiment of using wireless, as it had 
boott found that tho telophono and motor transport break down sometime during 
communal riots end wiJe.spicad industrial disturbances. 

Irt. OCTOBER : —After some discussion, the Council voted to-day Khan Bahadur 
Cooper’s demand for grant of Rs. 10 fakhs for agricultural relief. Of the amount, 
Rs. 7 and a half lakhs worn to covei- tho anticipated requirements of taffai advances 
for Deccan, Gu ji rat and Karnatak agriculturists and Rs. i and a half lakhs as loan 
to file Thakor of Amod on security of talukdari land.s to defray tlie debt incurred 
by his predecessors. 

fill' Robert Bril moved for a demand of Rs. 2 lakhs for construction of roads and 
drains in the Bade Bay Roclamatioii aroa, wtiich was granted. 

Famix'm Riit.ii:r Fumi Bu.l 

2nd. OCTOBER Thu hilt to provide fut the estahlishmeuit and m.aintenance of a 
l''amiii(! Kuliet l''rind in the prosidency passed three readings in the Council to-day. 

The Finance Member dwelt on the iioees.sity for the fund, as tho pre.sont one 
would cease to ixist after tho now India Act, and the money tvould merge with 
general linaoces. 

Tho Finauoo Vrombor said th.at the minimum halanco of tho Fund would be Rs, 63 
lakhs, as recoini luudad by tho Publiu Account.s Comraitteo. A suggestion to increase 
tlu) minimum halanco to Rs. 73 lakhs was iiogiitived. 

Wkwih'S a.xo Mu.iauiiKS Amknd. Bill 

3rd. OCTOBER :— A Bill amending tha VV'eight.s and Measures Act passed all 
tho throo riiadings to-day in the Council without much discussion. This Bill which 
was the last Oo/orumeut Bill during tho dyarchy waspiitroduced by Sir M. K. Dthlavi 
the object of which was to authoriso cortaiii local bodies to stamp weights and measures 
and levy fees. 

The House thou considered, on the motion of tho Finance. Member, tha Finance 
Committee’s rej ort. Discussion was not liuislied when tho House adjourned to meet 
on tho 5th, 

PniiLic Accounts Co.mmittee RKrotfi 

5th OCTOBER :—Tlio Council discussed the Public Accounts Committee’s report 
for 1934-35 and rejected Rao Babib Kulharni's, amendment that the House slionid not 
appi'ovo the Go orumoiit’s appropriation account. 

Mr, Kulhirni, criticising tho Govorumeut on its debt position, said that it left tho 
Presidonoy in a bad way. Hu aecused the Govoiiimeiit of over-budgeting though 
retronohment was tho avowed policy, rixsiilting in .some departments being starved, 

Bir Robert jtell, Home Member, said that it members worked to within 10 per 
cent, of thoir O'vn domestic luidgets as the Bombay (iovernment had done, they would 
have reason to longratulide themselves. 

Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Finance Member, said that over-budgeting was due 
partly to the fact that land rovenuo was not capable ot expansion. Excise revenue 
was Bhowiiig a downward trend and in spite of all the Government’s efforts, expen¬ 
diture w'as ri.sir g. 

District Municical Act Amend. Bill 

(3th. OCTOBER :—The Council rejected to-day Rao Baliadur Parulekar'a Bill to 
amend the Bombay District Municipal Act to provide a scheme of joint octroi colloc- 
tion. Sir A. Al. K. Dehlavi, opjiosing. pointed out that the matter might be loft to 
the new Government. The llouso then adjourned till the next day, the 7th. October, 
when after some formal busiiioss tho Council was prorogued by order of Ills Excelleiioy 
the Governor. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 

Winter Session—Lucknow—3rd. November to 4th. December 1936 

Enquiry into WoitKiNQ of SuoAuciNn Rules 

The last session of tlio U. P. Legislative Counoil bafoio its impending dissolution 
commenced at Lucknow on the 3rd. November 1936 with a thin non-offioial 
attendance. 

The major part of the day was devoted to the discussion of the resolution moved 
by Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena urging the appointment of a committee to enquiro 
into the working of sugarcane rules in general and the prices of sugarcane fixed by 
Government in particular. 

Thu mover in an able and well-reasoned speech emphasized that the existing 
rules were too harsh so far as the factory owners were concerned, while the cane- 
growers did not secure adequate return for thoir crop on account of tho prices fixed 
by Government. 

As tbe resolution related to one of the major industries of the province it 
naturally evoked a lengthy debate and almost all tlie members who spoke supported 
it. Tlie Minister for Mducation, speaking on behalf of Oovornmont, admitted that 
the rules ware not perfect and Government had only given effect to the unanimous 
couolusions arrived at between cane-growers and sugar manufacturers at the oonfe- 
renoes oouvoned in tho last throe years. As tho rules for the current sugar season 
had already been issued, he thought that enquiry by a committee at this time would 
serve no useful purpose. Tho resulutiou was carried nem con. 

Resiissio.ns in IJevenue .\nd Rent 

The second resolution urged the relaxation of lailos governing remission in revenue 
and rent owing to the roooiit floods and excessive rams. 

Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, made a sympathetic speech in reply, pointing 
out that the final orders of tho Goveriimont would bo passed in a mouth after the 
receipt of full reports from all tlio districts which had suffered in tlie recent Hoods. 
Ho gave figures of tho amounts alroady granted by Oovornmont for the relief of tlie 
distressed people in various divisions and added that a full statement would bo 
published in reply to tho question that had been tabled by the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, Mr. Chintainani, 

All sections of the House felt assured that the Government realized the vast 
magnitude of tho recent Hood disaster and the enormous losses suffered by the 
people. Tho resolution wa.s aeoepted by the Finance Member and the Council 
adjourned. 

New Avenues of Unemfloyment 

Tho Seorotnry to the Industries Department next placed before tlie Council a statement 
showing the action taken by Govornraout on tho rejiort of the United Provinces 
Unemployment Committee. Tlie statement covers tlio stage reached by each of the 
schemes undertaken up to the end of October, .1936. 

Sixteen students were selected for practical training in agriculture but only 13 
have actually joined farms. Seven others will be selected by the Director of Agri¬ 
culture from among applicants and students of the Agricultural' College. 

Tlie scheme for iiistruotiou in estate raanagoraent has boon held up owing to the 
fact that no changes in the Cawiiporo Agricurtural Collogo curriculum can bo made 
without the approval of Agra University. Tho question of fitting in such instruction 
with ordinal y tutorial work is under examination. 

Threo students for a two-year course for a dairying diploma have been selected 
and are under training at tho Agricultural Institute in Nainital and the selection for 
a six-mouth course in organized supply of milk and milk products will be made before 
that course s due to begin. 

Tho syllabus for training in organized supply of eggs, poultry, etc., has been 
drawn up and the selection of suitable candidates desirous of undergoing training is 
expected to be completed soon. 
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Students Lave boon, selected for deputation for veterinary training. Six centres of 
agricultural improvement in canal areas have boon set up and work has been started. 

As regards medical relief a district liealtli soheme has been extended to four 
districts and three travelling dispensaries have been revived. Some of the rural 
dispensaries to receive grants have been selected. An additional grant has been 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Indian Medicine and applications have been 
invited from promising medical graduate.s and licentiates willing to settle down to 
medical practn e in rural areas. 

Under heada not involving additional expoiiditnre a committee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Te| Baliadur Sapru lias boeii set up and the secretary has started preli¬ 
minary work ill connexion with educational reorganisation. The Government have 
issued orders asking tlio Director of Public Instruction to set np advisory committees 
charged with duties of advising students as to careers and of endeavouring to find 
employment for former students of the institution. The question of reform of legal 
education is under examination in consultation with universities. 

Non-official Resolutions 

4th. NOVEMBER Tlio Couiioil disposed of throe non-otficial resolutions to-day. 

Rai Bahad'tr Thakur Uanuman iS’inp/* moved the suspension of enforced enhance¬ 
ment in rates of irrigation in tlio area served by the Sarda Canal. The Finance Mem¬ 
ber opposed the resolution as also an amoiidmont which desired to suspend enhance¬ 
ment for two years. The amoudmout was carried without a division. 

Khan Bahadur Ninar/illah's resolution for the allotment of four days for discus¬ 
sion of the Hidayat Moslem VVaiif Bill was agrood upon. 

A resolution notified by Mr. O.-Y. Ckinlatnani to establish'advisory councils in 
districts to assist collectors as proposed by the deoontralization commission and as re¬ 
commended by tlio United Provinces Legislativo Council in 1923, was moved by Rao 
Kriahnapal binyh and tliougli opposed by Oovernmont it was passed without a 
division. 

OniciAL Bills 

5th. NOVEMBER :—The Council passed tho U. P. Cotton Pest Control Bill, as re¬ 
ported by the select committee, the U. P. Famine Relief Fund Bill, and the Bill 
amending rulef made under tho U. P. Kucumborod Estates Act, 1934. 

Three amendments moved to tho Famine Relief Fund Bill were rejected. Rao 
KrUhnapal Singh moved an amondmout to the effect that the halanoe out of the 
fund not used by Govornmont bo invested in tho provincial Land Mortgage Bank, to 
be availablo to agi'iculturi,sts. IIo wanted tho Finance Member not to bind the hands 
of tho next Geverumont. 

The Financ '. Member, opposing, said that under tlio rule mado by the Secretary 
of State the Guverumoiit were procludod from invosting money except in securities 
with the Gove rnment of India. 

Mr. Brijendra Prasad moved an amendment that if thoro should be a slump in 
prices, help would be given from this fund. 

Rai Ra/esh.vari Prasad jiroposed an ainondmont to this amendment—that help 
.should be given if there is a slump in tho prices of agricultural products. As already 
stated, all the imendments ware lost. 

The House next passed the 17. P. Regulation of Sales (Amendment) Bill. 

Sui'PLEMENTAIlV GllANTS 

After lunch, tho Finance Member prosunted tho demand for supplementary grants 
under the head “Interest on Debt” in tho financial year 1936-37. Rai Govind Chandra 
objected to the payment o£_ Rs. 1,200 to tho Koservo Bank as commission for manago- 
ment of loans. On a division, only sovon voted for the objeotion while the entire 
Government block opposeil.i 

The House voted aomimds for excess grants relating to the financial year 1934-35 
and snpplemeni ary grant,s under heads Public Health, Interest on Debt and Land 
Revenue for the financial year 1936-37. Tho Council then adjourned. 

U. P. U.NDEHGnOUND Watbks Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER Contrary to expectation tho remaining official business was 
not finished in to-day’s Council and oonsoquently the non-omcial resolutions oould 
not be discussed. 

17 
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In aBking for leave of the House to withdraw the United Provinces Underground 
Waters Hill introduoed in tho Council on Juno 29, 1936 and ciroulatod for tho pur¬ 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon. Sir Joseph Clay, Finance Member, spoke with uii- 
usua] animation and warmth in justification of this measure and sought to throw res¬ 
ponsibility on tho Council for any eventualities that might occur in future in respect 
of underground water supply. Ho characterised as extremely unfair the 'criticisms 
that this bill was an attempt to establish Govornmont monopoly of underground waters 
and that it was an unjustifiable iutorforonoo rvitli tho liberty of the subject and tho 
constitutional rights of tho znmindars. 

‘Confiscation without compunsation’ was the apt description of tho bill given by 
the leader of tho Opposition, Mr. Chintamani, at tho time the Bill was first intro¬ 
duced at Naiuital and to-day ho recalled his criticism that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru 
would be foremost to bo grateful to Government for proposing to give legislative 
effect to the confiscatory principle underlying the bill. Ho congratulated the Finance 
Member personally on tho animation and warmth of his speech and as a Member of 
the Government on the belated wisdom that had dawned upon them. 

U. P. Statk Tubkweli.s Bii.r, 

After this bill was allowed to bo withdravvu, tho Finance Member introduced the 
United Provinces State Tubewells Bill which was referred to a select committee on 
the motion of Mr. Chintamani. Thu bill only sought to apply curtain provisions of the 
Northern India Canal and Drainage Act of 1873 to the administration of state tube- 
wells and was of a very nou-contentious nature. It was, therefore, expected that the 
seleot oomraittoo will not take more than an hour or two and the committee was 
asked to report by Monday so that tho bill might bo passed into law during this 
session. 

PaEPARAiio.'f or Hni'Pi.KMKNTAKV Estimates Volume 

There was something like a storm in the tea cup owing to tho mistake of tho 
Fiaanoa department in tho preparation of the volume of suppleraentai'y estimates. 

Tho House having passed a resolution in Juno last recommending to tho Govern¬ 
ment not to speud the allotment (votud in tho budget se.saioii) of Rs. 1(},0CU for ren¬ 
dering financial assistance for tliu education of Indian Cliri.stians ‘svliose origin among 
the depressed classes’, it looted strange, that the Education Minister’s token demand 
of ten rupees to enable the sum already voted to be spent was again printed both 
under the very heading which raised a storm of protest both in March and Juno. 

A point of order was raised by Shaikh Habibullah that tho House could not re- 
disouss a resolution raising substantially tlie same question within six months. The 
Education Miuistor explained that lie h.ad fully carried out the wishes of the House 
in this matter and it was tlie mistake of the Finance department that the same 
heading was repeated in Hie meraorandura of tho supplementary estimates. 

The point of order was ruled out a.s tho Minister agreed to doloto tho objectionable 
words ‘whoso origin is among tho dojiressed classes’. 

Shaikh f/abibuUah tlioii moved lor omission of tlie token demand but tho House 
rejected his motion as tho Education Mini.ster had fully mot the objection raised iu 
Juno last. The discussion of tho supplementary estimates had not ooncluded when the 
Council adjourned. 


The Oovernou's Speech 

7th. NOVEMBER : —Tho achievements of tlie present constitution with its defects 
and compromises during the last 10 yo.ars Avc'ro enumerated by his Excellency Sir 
Harry Hairj addressing the council for tho last time this morning. 

Tho most striking advance aohiovod. His Exeolluncy said, had beon perhaps in the 
sphere of education which had absorbed the groator part of the increased resources 
which tho province liad obtained under tlio present t onstitution. 

Referring to agriculture, tlio Governor said tliat tlie Department Iiad passed beyond 
tho stage of mere researeli and investigation to that of demonstration and propaganda 
and the results of research were being brought home to tho cultivator in tho fields, 

Tho progress of irrigation during tho puriod liad boon one of the most remarkable 
features in the life of the province. 

His Excellency said that in no comparable period of tho past had so much been 
done to promote the stability of raral economic struotnre and expressed the belief 
that tho policy of tho rural development movement was like laying tho foundation for 
a new life in the villages and a great advance iu the happiness, intelligence and 
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prosperity. The policy of the Oovernmoiit had boon to iaorsaso the stability of tenure of 
a tenant, to ensuro that he was protected over reasonable periods from enhancement 
of rent. Throughout tho duration of the Constitution the (lovernraont had devoted a 
great deal of attention to the endeavour to expand industrial activity and to establish 
new indnsti'ies n the province 

Referring to the new Constitution, the Governor said that there could be no ques¬ 
tion of tho e ootions being a struggle betweeu the Govornmont and the people. 
Contest between parties relloct tho main tondeuoios existing in tho province, “we 
presume,” jflis .ICxoellenoy said, “that any party which goes to tho electorate with 
promises of wind it will do, intonds, if returned with a majority, to try to oarry out 
those promises ihrough the Constitution, that is, by forming a Government and work¬ 
ing it in a cons Itntional way. 

“It is sometimes oast up against those who are participating in these elections, 
that they are .sreking offiea. There is nothing discreditable in this. On the contrary, 
it would be the 10 who ini;;ht sook to use the majority not for the purpose of 
forpiing a (lovcnment and taking ofTice, but for the purpose of promoting nnoonsti- 
tutional aclivitt who would have to answer at llio bar of public opinion,” 

Dealing witl tho fin.ancial position, the Eiimnce Member .said ; — 

“We paid bimk an additional lakh towai'ds our debt to the Provincial Loans Fund 
and we spent I,s. 2 lakhs oii rural development out of the grant received from the 
Government of India. 

“On tho other hand, wo advanced to local bodies and other borrowers Bs. 3 lakhs 
les.9 than we e: pectod. 

“The piiyrae it of commuted value of pensions cost us Rs. 3 lakhs less than our 
estimate, and we spent Rs 2 lakhs lees than wo had intended from the Central Road 
Development ai count, wliilst other heads show a saving of Rs. 1 lakh. Taking all 
Iheuo items (ogither, wo obtain a net reduction in our disbursements of Bs. 2 lakhs”. 

TltE IIlOAYAT MuSUM Wa^V BilI. 

9th. NOVEMBER S)ieaking to-day on the Waqf Bill introduoed by Mr. Hafiz 
Muhammad '•lirahiiii, 8ir ./. P. Srivastava, Education Minister, informed the 
House that hitierto the Select Committee was proceeding on the assumption based 
on the Iqbal Aimed Committee report that Iho total income of Waqfs proposed to be 
included nithii tho scoiie of tho Bill was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40,00,000. 

Supervising machinery to be sot up uudor the Act, he said, would cost about 
Rs. 1,00,000 annually. From the figures supplied by tho district magistrate it appeared 
that the total iacom'o of both Shia and Sunni Waqfs did not exceed Bs. 3,59,000 and 
on the basis ot contributions lixoil by the select ooramitteo only a sum of Rs. 17,500 
would bo at tbo disposal of tho central boards for administrative purpeses, which 
sum the Minis icr thouglit was totally inadequate. 

Other Mosli-ra mombors pressed for tho [lassage of tho Bill, Naioahtada Liaqat 
Alt Khan poit tod out that under Clause IV of the Bill surveyors would have to be 
appointed to 11 id out the iucorue ot Waqfs. Hu suggested that the Government 
should not; at his stage have oiiposed the passage of the Bill. If snryoyors found 
enough money not forthcoming for their administration tho proposed machinery would 
not come into existence. 

The Minist t sugge.sted postponomont till tho next day with a view to giving the 
Government time to consider tho proposal. To this tho House agreed. Other non-olnoial 
Rills wore oitlior rcjocted or not moved, 

TitiS MAmiK-E-S.uiAHA Auitation 

JOth. NOVEMBER A tense atmosphere prevailed to-day when numerous ques¬ 
tions wore ad lre.s,sod to Kunwar Sir Maharaj Siayh, Home Member, by the Muslim 
membor.s coneoruing the eiders which wore promnlgatod by the deputy commissioner of 
Lucknow under sec. 144. Cr. B. C. on every Friday in connection with the madh-e~ 
sahaba agitat on among the Sunnis, 

Failing to get redress of thoir grievanco.s against the local magistracy, a notice ot his 
intention to niovo the adjournment ot tho House was immediately handed over to 
the President by Nawahazada Mohd. Liuquat Ali Khan. The issue raised by the 
motion was the refusal of the Government to stop tho local authorities at Lucknow 
from interfering in the public recitation of madh-a-sakaba which was a legitimate 
religious righi, of tho Muslim.s. Objection to the discussion of the motion was raised 
by the Finance Member on the ground that it was not an urgent matter and by the 
Home Member on the giouud that it might accentuate the ill feeling already existing 
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botween the Sunnis and Shias of Lucknow. The Home Member farther stated that 
a deputation of Muslims was going to wait on his Excellency the Governor on Nov. 
14 and appealed to the good sense of the members to await the result. 

Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan pointed out that arrests were being made on every 
Friday under sec. 144 and the Muslim feeling was greatly agitated over the matter, 
whereupon the President considered that there was great force in the contention that 
it was a matter of continuing grievanoe and held that the motion was in order. 

Exactly at 2-30 the discussion commenced and the motion for adjournment was 
unanimously carried shortly before 4-30. The Home Member did not challenge a 
division. The Council then adjourned till the first of December. 

The Hidayat Muslim Waqf Bill (Contd.) 

lit. DECEMBER :—A bombshell was thrown upon the Council to-day by Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Minister for Education, by his statement explaining the 
attitude of the Government towards tho Hidayat Aluslim Waqf Bill in which Muslim 
members wore vitally interested with a view to secure better government and admi¬ 
nistration of certain classes of Ma.slim Waqfs. 

The order paper contained a number of amendments against tho name of the hon. 
Minister to be moved on bohalf of the Government, the most important of which re¬ 
lated to the appointment of commissioners of Waqfs for the purpose of making a 
survey of their income. 

_ Tho other amendments were for the deletion of all remaining clauses in the Bill 
with the exception of clause 4 providing for tho appointment of such commissioners. 

Tho Minister in the course of an elaborate statement emphasized the imperative 
need of such a survey being made in tho first instance, as the figures obtained from 
district magistrates in respect of 44 districts showed that tho two boards could ex¬ 
pect to get an income of only Rs, 26,200 against the expected expenditure of at least 
Es, 1 lakh. 

As the accuracy of tho reports received from tho district magistrates was assailed 
by several members, the Government considered it essential to obtain fuller and more 
reliable information on this subject by instituting a statutory survey of Waqfs con¬ 
ducted through commissioners spocially appointed for the purpose with tho power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses for tho production of documents, etc. The 
Minister added that the Government felt that without this data, it was impossible to 
proceed. 

At the conelusiou of the Minister’s statement, Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat 
Ali Khan, on behalf of Muslim members in tho House, moved for the postponement of 
further discussion on tho Bill till the next day so that Muslim membors might be able 
to take stock of tho whole situation created by the Minister’s statement. The motion for 
postponement was agreed to and the House adjourned. 

2nd, DECEMBER :—After prolonged confabulations between Sir J. P. Srivastava, 
Minister for Education, and officials on the one side and Muslim members on the other, 
between whom a fundamental divergence of opinion had avison regarding the Muslim 
Waqfs Bill, the Council met to-day. A statement subsequently made by the Minister 
showed that as a result of private talks and discussions, an agreement had been 
reached on many points of difTeronco and bo was not going to movo tho amendments 
which he had previously tabled but would movo certain others instead. 

Muslim members from the outset had insisted on tho whole bill being passed, 
whereas the Minister’s speech of yeslorday unmistakably indicated the Government’s 
opposition to such a course. In fact, the Minister’s amendments on the order paper 
sought to modify clause 4 relating to a statutory survey of the income of Waqfs and 
delete almost all other clauses. 

There has, therefore, been a clear climb-down on the part of the Government 
owing to the point that the whole Bill and not a part of it should be placed on the 
statute book in this, the last session of tho present Council. 

The Muslim members scored a victory not only in their negotiations with the 
Government but also in tho discussion of the Bill 'in the House. The first test of 
strength with the Government benches canoe early in the day over the amendment 
moved by the Minister excluding from the purview of the Bill all Waqfs whose annual 
income was less than Rs. 150. 

This amendment met with a vigorous opposition from Muslim members who con¬ 
sidered that the exolusiou of such Waqfs which wore by no means negligible in 
number would strike at the very root of the bill and defeat its primary purpose. 
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_ The first division of the session took place over this amendment which was re¬ 
jected by the Bouse by 29 votes to 23. 

The result of the division was most unexpected as almost all Hindu members re¬ 
mained neutral and produced not a little consternation among the Treasury benches. 

After disposing of the first ten clauses of the Bill, the Council adjourned. 

3rd. DECEMBER ;But for one clause on which discussion was postponed till 
the next day, 'he consideration.of all other clauses in the Muslim Waqfs Bill was 
concluded to-da.i'. 

I’his clause sought to empower the oontial boards to realize contributions due to 
them by_ distres i and sale of movable property and was analogous to the provisions in 
the Municipal and District Boards Acts relating to the realization of unpaid taxes. 

Muslim mom iers including Saiyid AH Zaheer, Mr. Zahur Ahniad^ Saiyid Zafar 
/fosain, Shaik Hahibullah and Haji Ouznafarullah strongly supported the addition 
of thi,s new clause and urged that without such powers for the central boards, the 
Act would in practice become a dead letter, particularly as the House had already 
agreed to the official amoudnient that contributions were not to be realized by 
colleotor.s as arrears of laud revenue. 

The Minister /or Education who at fir.st had opposed thi.s clause later agreed 
to obtain the decision of tho Government thereon and the debate was accordingly 
adjourned. 

There -wore two divisions in the course of thu day, in both of which the Govern¬ 
ment won. The first was in rcgaid to tho exclusion of four Shia Waqfs from tho 
purview of tho Act, to which tho Muslim mambors expressed thoir opposition and 
Ih® second relat(d to tho form and not the substance of the amendment moved by 
the Education M nister regarding tho immodiaio promulgation of certain sections of 
the Act. Both thj amendments over whi<di divisions took place were not considered by 
Muslim members to be of major inifiortanco. 

4th. DECEMBER ; —Tlio Muslim Waqfs Bill was passed into law earlier in the 
day. Muslim members exiirossod dissatisfaction tliat the measure was not passed in 
the manner they liked hut underwent certain changes during the second reading 
stage in aooordance with the terms laid down by tho Government. 

An important revelation was made by tho leader of the Opposition as regards the 
roasou wJiy Hindu membeias gonerally took littlo or no jiart in the discussion of the 
bill, which camo as a great surprise upon the House. He said that he was at first 
approached by a spokesman on bobalf of tho Minister for Education to serve on the 
select committee and was Inter asked to wltlidraw his consent on tho ground that 
Muslim members would not liko thu prosoiico of Hindu mombers on the committee. 

Referring to t le Pinauce Jlember’s spoocii Mr. Chintaniani, on behalf of himself 
and his party, entirely repudiated re.spousibility for the ill-advisod Special Powers 
Act. lie regrettel that tho House was not moro economical in its approbation of 
Ooverument than it actually had boon. He was glad this ‘Long Council’ had, at 
last, come to an and. 

Warm tributes were paid to tlio Piosident by Sir Joseph Clay, leader of the 
House, Mr. Chini imani, leader of tho Opposition, and leaders of other parties and 
some other memb ;rs for hi.s tact, ability, skill and siigaoity in conduoting the delibe¬ 
rations of the Ho isa. 

Tbo hope was ixprossed by all sections of tho Houso that he would come out 
•successful in tho coming election and ro-elootod tho first Speaker of tho new provin¬ 
cial Legislative Assembly. 

The President made a suitable aoknowlodgrnont of tho personal roferences made 
to him. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, tho Council was prorogued by the Presi¬ 
dent under tho orders of H. E, tho Governor. 



The C. P. Legislative Council 

July Session—Nagpur—29th. July to 6th. August 1936. 

Ex- Councillor’s Api-ointment Challenged 

The .luly session of the 0. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nagpur on the 
27th. July 1936 under the presidency of Sir S. W. A. liizvi. When the Honourable Mr. 
Boughton advanced to the presidontial seat to tato tho oath of allegiance, Mr. Kedar, 
Opposition Loader, raised a point of order saying that ho objected to Mr. Houghton’s 
appointment as temporary Member. The President agreed to give time to Mr. Kedar 
to raise the point of order lator on. 

Eaising tho point of order later, Mr. Kedar claimed that Mr. Houghton’s appoint¬ 
ment was uUra vires as tho circum.stanoes under which'temporary members could be 
appointed did not exist in Mr. Houghton’s case and quoted Section 92 (3) of the 
India Act in support of his oontontion. Mr. Kodar .submitted that the vacancy did 
not exist as the pormaueiit incumbent (Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao) was neither infirm 
nor could lio bo declared as on special duty, since ho was officiating as Governor. Con¬ 
sequently, Mr. Kedar questioned Mr. Houghton’s right to sit in tho Houso. 

Mr. A. L. Bmney, Chief Secretary, submitted that there were prooedants for such 
procedure in Madras and tho Punjab. Mr. Parckh enquired when Mr. Houghton’s 
appointment was made. Tho Chief iU’cretary said that tho appointment was made 
while Sir Hydo Oowan wa.s (tovornor, but notified ,after Mr. Eaghavondra Rao 
assumed office of Governor, Mr. Parrkh submitted that no vacancy existed wheu 
the appointment was m.ado and as such the appointment was xdtra vires, Tho President 
announced that further discussion on the subject would bo resumed on July 29. 

The Council adjourned after passing six Oovernment Bills into law. Official 
legislative business included present.atibn of tlio report of the Public Accounts 
Committee for 1934-1935 by the tlon’blo Mr. G. P. Barton, Finance Member. 

U.WEMl’LOVMBNT E.NQUIHY 

28th. JULY : -Tlie problem of unemployment took up the maior portion of to-day’s 
sitting of the Cminoil, which discussed nou-olficial I'csoliitions. There was four hours’ 
debate on Mr. C. B, Parckh's motion recommending to tho Oovei'nmont tho appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee to iuvestig.ite unemidoyment in the province, specially amongst 
the educated classes and suggest tho ways and means to remedy it. 

Non-official members, supporting tho motion, stressed the acuteness of tho problem 
which was becoming moro ,ind more intense every day and enquired why the 
Government, who, in their view, owed a duty to tho public, had not moved so far in 
tho matter. The resolution was carried witliout division. 

Mr. A. L, Binney, Chiof .Secretary, opposing ftio motion thought that no useful 
purpose would be served by the appointment of a committee. Unemployment in the 
province was not .so .acute as in other provinces. However, the Government was 
doing what they could within the liuaiicial resources available. He added that the 
Sapru Committee’s report w.as under consideration of the Government, who would 
take suitable action on tlie recommendations applicablo to tho conditions of the 
province. 

Secretaries to the Government in the Agriculture, Education and Industries 
Departments narrated tho activities of their Departments for giving an industrial 
bias, imparting primary education and holping the development of industries in the 
province and also promoting schemes for the beuefit of agriculturists. 

Co-operative Land Morigaok Banx Bill 

2flth. JULY The Council devoted tho whole day to the discussion of Govern¬ 
ment legislative business. Nine Bills were passed into law. 

The hon. Mr. B. O. Khaparde’s Central Provinces Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank Bil , as it emerged from the Select Committee, was the first measure to receive 
assent of the House, The Bill was based on the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks Act of 1934, with certain modifications and empowered land mortgage banks to 
effect distraint and sale without intervention of civil courts. 
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Deduction ok Interest Bill 

The lion. Mr. J. N. Rouc/hton next prosonted the report of the Select Committoe 
on the Central Provinces Rediiotiori of Intorost Bill framod on tlie linos of chapter 
IV of the U. P. Agriculturist Belief .Act of ]9:i4. iisth. Sheolal and other members 
objected to the exclusion of scheduled hanks from (he operation of the Bill but the 
opposition was inoffective and tho Bill was agreed to. 

Okiminal I’rockoure A.«eni). Bul 

.Mr. N. O, Houghton next moved that tho Code of Criminal Procedure (0. P. 
Amendment Bil) No. 0 of 1930 as reported by tho Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. The Bill iiimud at making personation at elections a cognizable offence, 
empowering the police offlcor to arrost any person suspected to be guilty of the 
offeuce without a warrant and if nocessary to ho detained pending onquiry. 

Mr. Mangaimurthi (Nagporo IJnivorsi't.y) said that the effect of the Bill would bo 
to scare away voters who would bo acquiring tho right to vote and there was a 
possibility of tho police misusing their jiowor. 

Khan Bahadur Hged Ihfnzatali said that at election time feelings usually run high 
and the Bill would bo used with a view to cowing down opponents by certain candidates. 

The motion for coasidoration of tho Bill was carried by ii.h vote.s. 

Kntkrtai.vments Duty Bill 

The House next oonsiilurod tho 0. P. Kntortainmonts Duty Bill, tho report of the 
Select Committee ou which was presented by the Iloii’hlo Mi’. 0. P. Burton. The Bill 
was based on tho Biinbay Kntertaiiimeut Duty Bill of 1923, 

Mr. 1). T. Miingalmurthi opposed consideration of tho Bill in view of the pre- 
sout economic condition of tho pooplo hut tho IIouso agreed to consider the Bill by 
34 votes to 29, 

Rai Bahadur O. P. Jaiswal moved two amondments abolishing the tax on two 
and four anna seats. 

Mr. Burton said that abolition of lax on thoso soats would result in considerable 
fall in rovoMiu, Those '.vlio oould not pay ta.x, which was not heavy, could avail 
themselves of other ontertairimoiit.s. 

Mr. 0. B °aick'i, Rao Sahoh Fulay, and Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singk 
supported tho amondtnonis ou tho score that poor peojilo should not he taxed. 

Mr, .laUwal's first aniondrnont was carried by 4,3 votes to 14 and the second by 
33 votes to 25 

The Bill, as amended by tho IIouso, was jiassed into law. 

Fllo’I'IO.n PuitsoNATiON Pukvention Bill 

W'hilo discussion ou tho Bill for provoutiou of tho olfoneo of personation at elec¬ 
tions was uiuhir disenssiou, Khan Bahadur Hyed Hifazalaii moved two amendments 
urging the del'tiou of two clauses. The President declared that the amendments wore 
out of oi'der .is they aimmuted to killing tho Bill. The member could, if ho chose, 
ojipose the chi.ises but Im could not move amendnieuts which aimed at deletion of 
whole clausos. When tho Bill was being put to tho iinal vote of tho House, the 
President enquired if meinhurs desired to inako any ob.sorvation.s. Mr, V, B. Ghouhal 
immediately ruse in his seat and said ■‘The only ohsorvation I have to make is that 
the Bill should not operate as far as imrnodiato oleutioiis aro concerned.” (Laughter.) 

After passing five other Oovorumont Bills of a formal nature, tho House adjourned. 

(SiULS’ Co.\ii'Ut,soi{V Euucatiox Bill 

3lit. JULY There was a fair attondaiico of ladies in the visitors’ galleries to¬ 
day and tlioy evinced keen interest when the Honsu discussed Mrs. Ramabai Tambe’s 
Bill, suggestin,; to the (joveniment to mako primary education compulsory in the case 
of girls in the province. 

Mrs. Tarabi declared that local bodies had failed to do ithis on rmanci,al grounds 
and, therefore, the Government should strive for tho expansion of women’s education. 

The debate disclosed sharj) divorgoiico of opinion among members but the maioritv 
supported tho Bill. 

Mr. A/. Owe?*, Education Secrotary, ojiposing tho Bill said that on financial grounds 
tho Government oould not take this responsibility, which involved expenditure of 
nearly Rs. 10 lakhs jier annum. He pointed out tho dearth of trained women teachers 
who would be necessary if primary education wero made compulsory for girls. 
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While the Government sympathised with the object of the Bill, they could not sea 
their way to agree with the course suggested at present. Further discussion was 
adjourned till the next day. 

Earlier, the House passed the Bill repealing the provisions of the Land Revenue 
Act whereby the Government could recover arreas of land revenue by the arrest, 
detention or imprisonment of defaulter in jail by the Government. 

l»t. AUGUST When the Council resumed discussion to-day on Mrs. Tambe’s 
Girls’ Primary Education Bill, the llon’blo Mr. B. (?. Khaparde, Bduoation Minister, 
said that from opinions received it was clear that the majority of local bodies were 
opposed to asking primary oduoation for girls compulsory and that coercion of these 
bodies would defeat the very purpose the measure sought to achieve. 

Financial stringency, which w.as even now bad, prevented the Government form 
taking such a liability. However, they had given partial relief in that grants amount¬ 
ing nearly to Rs. 1,45,000 had been restored to local bodies to bo spent for primary 
oduoation. 

Mrs. Tatribe made a moving appeal to the Ilouse to support the Bill. She de¬ 
clared that compulsory primary oduoation tor girls was a necessity at a time when 
a more democratic form of Government was being ushered in the country and claim¬ 
ed that the Bill would help the agricultural population of the country. She alluded 
to the Viceroy’s recent speech stressing the need for spreading female literacy and 
remarked that the House should consider, while voting on the Bill, the opinion of an 
eminent authority, not because ho was the Viceroy but who, as Chairman of the 
Royal Agricultural Commission, extensively toured in India. Mrs. Tambe could not 
see why there should bo any dilferonce between boys and girls in tlie matter of com¬ 
pulsory primary oduoation and thought that tho Oovornraent should come forward 
with sufficient funds if tliey wore in sympathy with female education. 

The House dividing, tho Bill was thrown out by 27 to 65 votes, some members 
greeting the result with cries of ‘shame, shame’. 'Mrs. Tambe and ladies from the 
visitors’ galleries who were watching tho debate left the hall utterly disappointed. 

BoAim OP Revisnui Bill 

3rd, AUGUST Tlie Government soored a victory over non-officials in tho 
Council to-day, when on the motion of tho Finance Member, tho Hon’blo Mr. &. P. 
Burton., the Hou.se agreed to refer to Select Committee, the Board of Revenue Bill 
by 39 votes to 28. The Bill sought to establish a Board of Rovenue in tho Province 
after the introduction of Provincial Autonomy from April 1, 1937 to deal with all 
revenue appeals. 

Oppositionists contended that the Higli Court of Nagpur could be given powers to 
deal with revenue matters also and oxpre.ssed the fear that tho Board would be fillod 
by members of the I. C. S,, to which the House should not bo a party. 

The Finance Member emphasised tho need for establishing the necessary 
machinery to dispose of revenue appeals from the date of inauguration of Provincial 
Antonoray and with this object, ho said, the present Bill had boon brought forward 
before the House. Legislation was an ab.sohito necessity and tho fears expressed by 
some members were baseless. 

The Government motion was carried. 

Naopur Improvement Trust Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Education Minister, then introduced the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Bill. Mr, P. J. H. Stent, Commissioner of NaMur Division, who 
bad special knowledge of the subject took Ms seat in the House. Discussion had not 
concluded when tho House adjourned. 

C. P. Hiohwat Bill 

4tli. AUGUST;—Legislation implementing tho recommendations of the Road 
Conference of 1931, which drew attention to enforcing of tho rule of the road and 
generally the use of public roads and places in the province, as embodied in the 
Central Provinces Highway Bill was carried through in the Council to-day. The 
House, on the motion of the Horae Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Roughton, enacted 
the Bill into law by 29 votes to 6. 

Earlier, the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Feeble opposition to the measure came from two members who, while recognising 
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the need for planned improvement, expressed fears that the creation of a trust at 
present would put on rate-payers an extra burden of taxation. 

Mr, 0. B. Parakk (Nagpur) thought tliat agitation against the trust was engineered 
by a handful of landlords whoso interests wore likely to be affected. There was 
ample evidence to prove that an overwhelming majority of public opinion in Nagpur 
favoured immediate establishment of the trust. 

Mr. P, J. B. Stent, Commissioner of Nagpur Division, who was specially nomi¬ 
nated to the Council to deal with tlio subject, counteraotod all opposition arguments 
and vehement y declared that tho members of tho House had been offered to-day an 
opportunity of inaugurating a eoustruotivo measure of far-reaching importanoe 

which would, he confidently predicted, bo remembered in gratitude by generations 

yet to come. Mr. Stent, wlio spoke with visible emotion, was heard with rapt atten¬ 

tion in the House, which throw out a dilatory motion and referred the Bill to a 
Select Committee without division, 

I,ooA.L Self-Oovt. Amend. Bill 

Sth. AUGUST :—Tim Council devoted the almost entire sitting to-day to a disou- 
ssion of the Bill to amend tho C. P. Local Self-Government Act of 1920 which the 
Education Mii ister, Mr. B. O. Khaparde introduced. Tho Bill was based upon the 
reoommendatiiins of the Committee set up by tho Government early this year. 

Several ratmbors opiiosod tho measure contending that the rights of Local Bodies 
would be taken away even in the sphere of running normal administration and the 
official elomo'it in those bodies would predominate in as much as tho Deputy 

Commissioner had been invested with wide iiowers of 'supervision and control 
regarding the administration of primary schools, which tho Government proposed to 
transfer from Local Bodies to independent school boards, to bo constituted by the 
Government. 

The Minis‘er, replying, explained that tho clau.ses of tho Bill wore of an enabling 
nature. Only in caso.s of such Local Bodies wliieh, despite the Government’s warning, 
persistenlly filled to discharge their duties properly and wasted public funds, would 
the provisiouf of the Bill be applied. The Government could not tolerate any longer 
the_maladministration of some Local Bodies and tho legislation sought to improve the 
position, and .vas essential to protect tho intorosts of minoritios. 

A dilatory motion wa.s defeated by 40 votes to 12 and tho Bill was referred to a 
Select Commit tee, 

Local Bodies Improvement Bill 

6tb, AUGUST The Council mot to-day, tlio last day of the present session, 

and disposed it oflioial and uou-offleial business on tho agenda. Sovon bills, including 
one making < hauges in tho working of district councils, local bodies and village 

panchayars with a view to bringing atiout iraprovuinont suggested by the Local Self- 
Government Committee in its report and accepted by the Government, were referred 
to a Select Ci mmitteo on tiie motion of the Hou’ble Mr. B. O. Khaparde, Education 
Minister. 

,C. 1’. Kecoonised Examinations Bill 

The House also sent to the Select Committee tho C. P. Baoogaisod Examinations 
Bill, which w.is designed to make unauthorised possession of examination papers a 
punishable o'fonoo. The Government undertook this legislation as leakage of 

question papei's had often caused in the past liardship on students and it had been 

found diflioult either to detect the source of leakage or to bring the offender to book, 
despite strenuous efforts of tho authorities concerned. 

C. P. PiioiECTioN OF Debtors Bill 

“The Government appears to be opposed to money-lenders’ interests,” observed 
Seth Sheolal, speaking against tho C. P. Protection of Debtors Bill, moved by the 
Home Member, the Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Roughton. The speaker wanted an assurance 
that no hards'iips would be iullicted upon tlio money-lender class. The Bill sought 
to protect debtors from intimidation and molestation of money-lenders and their 
hirelings who “rely on violence rather than tho processes of law”. 

The Home Member assured the House that those having lionost dealings need not 
bo afraid of the measure as no hardship was likely to be caused to them. 

The Government motion for Select Committee was then carried. 
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Cotton Mixinq Bill 

Another important bill which was intendod to check the mixing of inferior type of 
ootton (Gari'owhill variety) with superior cotton, wliich practice was prevalent in a 
large area in the province and threatened to affect adversely good cotton crop was 
sent to tho Select Coramitteo on the motion of tho Minister of Agriculture. 

The House then adjourned sine die. 


NOVEMBER SESSION-NAGPUR-5th. to llth. NOV. 1936 


The Governor's Adi>bess 

The last session of Central Provinces Legislative Council under tho Monntford 
constitution was held at Nagpur on the 5th. November 1936. H. E, Sir Hyde Q-owan, 
Governor, addressing the members observed that it was the sacred duty of 
everyone regarded as a loader of tho people to educate the now electorate, numbering 
over one and a half millions, in this lu'ovinco. On tho way in wliioh they fulfilled 
that duty, tho fate of new structure would depend. 

They were entering in India to-day, on tho task of hiiilding a new democracy at 
the very time when in the west the old democracies wore approohing their hour of 
trial. When they approach tho new voters they should not make high promises and 
of the coming of that millennium which they knew wa.s not attainable, but on. the 
contrary they should ask voters to return those who would work for tho good of the 
State for “on tho quality of our-, representatives, we will be .judged for our capacity 
to govern ourselves”. 

His Excellency added that under the new constitution, the Governor’s powers were 
strictly limited and all the real responsibility for tho welfare and progress of tho 
province lay upon no other slioulders hut their own. Ho earnestly hoped that they 
would choose the right path to their salvation, and not one that led to destruction 
and that the spirit of mutual tolerance and understanding which had gradually de¬ 
veloped during the life of tho present Counoil would survive in the new constitution. 

His Excellency reviewed the record of beneficial legislation in tho past three years 
and said that the proulem of rural indebtedness had been dealt with successfully and 
agriculturists had been assisted by a series of acts designed to help to make easy the 
marketing of their produce. Continuing, the Governor remarked, that no one who had 
observed the work of tho first reformed Council and tho present one could fail to be struck 
by two changes. There was a time when the proceedings were maiked by bitter and 
acrimonious attacks on tho Govorument and its Ministers and officials, but now each side 
had recognised that each in its different way was working for tho common good. And 
a spirit of tolerance and understanding has gradually been developed. The second 
change, no less important, was the convention of the Ministry working on the prin¬ 
ciple of joint responsibility which would resign if its followers refused to support 
it. 'Sir Hyde thought that much still remained to bo learnt about party discipline and 
the need for stable loyalties, but he felt that the seed of party government had been 
sown and was bearing fruit already. 

His Excellency paid a tribute to the I’rcsident of the House, Mr. S. "W. A. Rizvi, 
under whose guidance it had established a tradition of dignified and orderly debate 
and also expressed gratitude to the Home Alember, Mr. E. Eaghavendra Eao, who 
as Leader of the House had carried out his trust worthily and brought to their 
debates knowledge of constitutional law and parliamentary practice which had earned 
for him a name in places far beyond tho walls of that House. 

The Governor also referred to tlie preparations now progressing for the inception 
of the new constitution, the most important change being the High Court which 
completed the constitutional structure of tho Province. 

The Debtor’s Puotkotion Bill 

6th. NOVEMBER On the motion of the Home Member, the Council enacted 
into law to-day tho Bill seeking to protect debtors from money-lenders, who rely on 
threat of violence rather than the process of law. 
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Themoasuio made molestation and intimidation of debtors punishable with simple 
imprisonment extending for throo mouths or fine of Rs. 500 or both. 

A non-official amendment, which was carried provided that the offence could be 
compounded with the consent of the trying court. 

The House also accepted anothor Bill making unanthorisod possession of exami¬ 
nation papori- an offence punishable with six months’ ,sim[>le imprisonment or 
Rs. 1,000 fine or both and then adjournod. 

UANMUATEa IN THE CoHING ElBOTION 

9th. NOVEMBER :—Mr. Kaskiprasnil Panda (Sihora) moved an adjournment 
motion in res] oct of a circular stated to have boon issued by an officer or officers 
of the Governinont calling forth information about the candidates contesting the 
forthcoming o eotions to the Provincial Assembly and their supporters. 

The Hon. Mr. Raujiaveiidra Rao^ objecting to tho motion, said that the same was 
not definite nr r was it urgent. 

Tho President enquired of Mr. Panda, even assuming that the circular had been 
issued by .any officer, where was the sling in it that gave urgency to the matter? Mr. 
Pande replied that certain District Superintendents had i.ssncd cyolostyled circulars 
calling information and tho erujuiry smacked of iiiterfcronco in tho directions in view 
of the fact that tho primary elections of tho Dcpres.scd Classes were approaching 
near. Mr, Kolhe, intervening, remarked, amidst loud laughter, that tho supporters of 
candidates woio getting nervous when tho police went to mako enquiries. 

After fiomo farther discussion, tho President, relying on the ruling given by the 
President of the Lugislativo Assembly 'on the 16th .July, 1931, gave a ruling dis¬ 
allowing tlio motion on the ground that there was no sting in tho motion, that there 
was oonsidcrahlo vagueness about tho officer or officers alleged to have issued the 
circulars and about their dato.s ; but assuming that ono of the oiroulars was to 
clioit informal on about candidates and their Kupporters, ho failed to find how it 
could be said ':o bo objootionable. Probably, polioo officers wanted information about 
candidates and their snpportors and tho circular may or may not be innocuous, but 
it was diffioull to say that, on the face of it, it was not innocuous. For these reasons, 
the President lid not think ho would bo justified in admitting tho motion. 

Naoi’uk’s Wateu Surnny 

10th. NOVEMBER In tho Council to-day on tho motion of the Finance Member 
the House carriod llio demand for two and a'lialf lakhs of rupees, Mr. T. J, Kedar, 
the Oppositioi Leader, alone raising jhis voice “No”. Tho sum was to be advanced to 
the Nagpur Municipality as a loan for launching a scheme to augment the city’s 
water-supply. 

Tho Ilomse accepted a resolution moved by Rai Babadiir K. S, Nayudu, Industries 
Minister, suggesting to the Government "a sclieme for the establishment of 33 
children’s dispensaries to bo included in the proposals formulated for the utilisation 
of the Govern nent ot India’s rural uplift grant. 

The Finance Member, tho hou. Mr. G. P. Dnmton moved th.it the Board of Revenue 
Bill, as reported by the 8 ub-Comniitte 0 , be taken into consideration. 

Mr, C. B. Paralch, moving a dilatory motion, said that there was no need for 
the House to I'ush through this me.asure. Even if the House passed a Bill, there 
was no guariirteo that tho new legislature would accept it. Tho measure was designed 
to create a m icliiuery to dispose of Uio reveiiuo .appeals after the inangiiratiou of 
Provincial Auionomy 'and for this purpose propo.ses to establish a Board of Revenue 
in the Provim e from April next. 

Tho dilatory motion for recommitting tho Bill to the Scloot Committee was lost 
by 22 votes t(, 34. Aftci- further discii.ssion, the House .acoepted Mr. C. B. Parakh’s 
amendment, by 42 votes lo 19, recommending that tba member of tho Board of 
Rcvomio shall not be a permanent servant ot the Crown, but will be a barrister or 
pleader practhiing in tho Nagpur High Court, and that his salary will not exceed 
.Rs. 2,000 per annum. As this amendraent, which want counter to the main princi¬ 
ples of the Bill, was accoptod by the flonsa, tho Government made no further 
motion on tho Bill. 


Tiie'C. P. Local Govt. Bill 

The hon. Mr, j9. G. Khaparde, the Minister, tlKm'presented tho 0. P. Local Govein- 
mant Bill as reported by tho Select Coramittoo. Tho Opposition Leader, Mr, Kedar, 
enquired whether the Government would treat the Bill as a non-party measure and 
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eaid they would not agree to such a course. Any vital amendment, if carried, 
would, he added, be treated as a censure vote against the Ministry, Further discu* 
sion was>djottriied. 


Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill 

lltb. NOVEMBER :—There was a dramatio incident in the Council to-day, when 
about twenty members, headed by Mr. T. J. Kedar^ Opposition Leader, staged a 
“walk out” as a protest against the unconstitutional and illegal manner in which the 
Government wanted to proceed with ofTieial legislative business. 

When the House reassembled this morning after Mr. Kedar’s statement yester¬ 
day, the lobbies were resounding with reports that clouds over the ministry had not 
been lifted. Government members at the outset presented Select Committee reports on 
several official bills and introduced new ones. 

Thereafter the Hon’bio Mr. B. 0. Khaparde, Mini.stor, movod that the report of 
the Select Committee on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill would be taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. T. J, Kedar, Dr, P. W. Deshmtikh and others objeotod to the motion, contending 
that the procedure resorted to was unusual in the history of the Council inasmuch 
as the Minister had made no motion in respect of the Local Self-Government Bill, 
the Select Committee report on which he had presented yesterday. 

The Home Member said the order of business had been announced yesterday and 
according to that the Iraprovomont Trust Bill, which stood first, was being taken up. 

Mr. Mangalmurthi wanted the Minister to make an unoguivooal statement as to 
whether the Government intended to make any further motions in respect of the two 
hills affecting the reorganisation of Local Solf-Govornment in the province. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao said the Government had given ample notice of their inten¬ 
tion to move the bill and it was incorroct to say that the House was being taken 
by surprise. 

Thereupon Mr. Kedar threatoued to stage a walk-out, whereupon the President, 
Mr. Rizvi adjournod the House for half an hour at 1-30 with a view to allow both 
the Opposition and the Government to sink their differences and find out a solution 
of the impasse. 

When the House reassembled at 2 p. m. it was found that there was no change 
in the attitude of either party. Mr. Kedar,, in the course of a lengthy statement, 
claimed that the Ministry had no courage to procood with the Bills affecting Local 
Self-Government in view of the challenge thrown out by him the previous day, that 
a ministry which failed to make further motions in respoct of its own bills had ceased 
to command the oonfidonoe of the House and that it no longer represented either the 
province or the House. 

Mr. Raghavendra Rao, replying, said that once the Opposition had been given 
notioe of business the Government were entitled to take up the business according 
to their convenience. As regards the challenge thrown out by the Opposition the 
same would be acooptod when it was necessary to accept it. He asked the Opposi¬ 
tion not to take shelter under technical points to loraovo the Ministry but to take 
the straight course open to them. 

The President said that what they had to see was whether the Hon’ble Mr, 
Khapai'do as member of the House and tlie Government had the right to make a 
motion which he sought to make. He saw nothing which stood in his way. Probably 
it was pure tactics on his part not to mako the motion in respoot of the Local Self- 
Government Bill. 

When Mr. Khaparde next rose to move for consideration of the Select Committee 
report on the Nagpur Improvement Trust Bill, about twenty members, headed by Mr. 
Kedar, withdrew from the House. They, however, declared that the walk-out was 
not for the whole day and that they would re-enter the House in case the Govern¬ 
ment sought to move the Local Self-Government and Munioipalties Amending Bills 
taking advantage of their absence. 

Mr. Kedar’s re-entry into the Council was as dramatic as his exit and he sur¬ 
prised the Hbuse W tamng his seat exactly sis minutes after he left it. The Nag¬ 
pur Improvement Trust Bill and two other official Bills were passed into law. 

Adjournment Motion 

When the House reassembled at 4 p. m., almost all the members were back in 
their seats. Mr. Iftikar Alt (Jubbulpore) moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
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the interference of the Government officer in elections in tho Buldana District and 
the iiarassment of candidates beJonffing to a certain party. 

In tho course of his speech Mr. Iftikar Ali referred to tho fact that the Non- 
Bralimin Party of Buldana had carried on peaceful propaganda in favour of their 
candidates and the party opposed to them had sought to move the authorities to tako 
action against Mr. Anandaswami and Mr, Pandhari Patel, who were the leaders of the 
party. Certain oersons intoro.sted in putting down the candidates of the party had 
also applied to the authorities to take action under Section 153 against Mr. Anand- 
swaini, that an ex-parto enquii-y was hold, that a certain official called the loaders 
and threatened to take proceedings against them and that such interference had im¬ 
peded tho propaganda work in that district. 

Mr. R. A. Kanitkar, opposing the motion, said that the mover’s statements were 
mostly incorreci. The Non-Braiimati Party indulged in vulgar propaganda against 
barristers and j)leaders and exhorted flic electorate to send in only uneducated per¬ 
sons to tho Assimbly. Even Hindu women were attacked and aspersions cast on their 
character by some spe.akors. Ho lioped the House would not tolerate such methods 
whatever party was resorting to these methods. The phrases used at one meeting 
were so vulgar that they might have e.a.sily provoked a riot. Immediately after the 
election in 1030 riots on mass scale had broken out in Buldana District in which 
rioters resorted to looting and arson. Apprclionding a repetition of it, certain Bar 
Associations in the district unanimously passed resolutions urging the authorities to 
prevent the dissemination of defamatory propaganda and to safeguard their rights, 
The allegation that tho eiuiuiry w.as iio'ld in camera was unfounded. The speaker 
failed to understand how taking action against persons wlio excited class hatred could 
be construed as haraporing electioneering prop.iganda. 

The Hon’bio Mr. Rar/havendro Ran.. Home Member, opposing the motion, said the 
matter was engigin^' the attention of the Oovornment and he did not propose to 
anticipate their decision. Ho added that the policy of the Government about elections 
was the same as outlined by the Home Member in tho Legislative Assembly. He 
urged tho councillors and other Democrats not to stir evil forces, having regard to 
the good of the province and tho future of demoor,acy, 

.F?ao Sahrb Jiulay (Labour), Mr. C. B. Partkh (Nagpur) and Mr. V. B. Choubal 
supported Ihe motion on principle, uaraely, intorferonce in election propaganda and 
urged upon the Oovernmont to .show more toleraiioo. Tho last-named speaker also 
appealed to Mr, Iftikar Ali to withdraw tho motion as his purpose had been served. 

Khan Bahadir Mirza Rahman Bey (Akola) opposed the motion, while Seth 
Seolal deplored the activities of those loaders who had engineered a motion that 
would embitter tho feelings. 

Mrs. Tambe said that women wore prepared to face tho hardships of political 
life, but urged those who indulged in jiropaganda not to cast aspersions on the 
character of wiimen. 

Mr. Y. i/. Kale said that after tho ousting of the Brahmins in tho local bodies 
as a result of Non-Bralirnin propaganda, a second phase had arisen, namely, agitation 
by the uneducated Non-Brahmins against their own educated brethren. The rise of 
the communal parties was depressing, tfe also opposed the motion. 

After his fiaal speech, Mr, Iftikar Ali announced Ids withdrawal of the adjourn¬ 
ment motion. 


Money LENOEas' Amend. Bill 

For the first time in the history of the second reformed Council, an amendment 
was to-day declared lost, no one voting in its favour and twenty-one against. The 
motion was in respect of a non-official Bill including mortgages in the provisions of 
the Monoy-Len lers Act and was sponsored by Nationalists and opposed by the 
People’s Party. When it was pressed to a division. Nationalists refrained from 
voting and the original Bill tabled i.y Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg was then 
passed into law. The House was then prorogued. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Lahore—20th. Oc^ber to lOth. November 1936 

Election op New PnitiiDENT 

The last, session of the Punjab Legislative Council under the Montford Constitution 
commenced at Lahore on the 20th. October 1936. Rao Bahadur Ohoudhri Ohotturam, 
leader of the Unionist Party, was elected President. Rao Bahadur Chottnram obtained 
56 votes as against his rival, Sardar Bahadur Bhuta Singh’s 28 votes. 

All Hindu and Sikh members of the Council, barring four, staged a walk-out im¬ 
mediately after the result was announced, as a protest against Government members 
taking part in the election. 

At the outset, tlio Secretary read out a message from the Governor that as the 
Deputy President had intimated his inability to preside, he had appointed Mr. J. D. 
Anderson^ Legal Remembrancer to take the chair for the purpose of the presidential 
election. Mr. Anderson read out the names of the respective candidates and asked 
the House to proceed with the election by ballot. 

Thereupon Raja Narendranath, leader of the Hindu Reform Party, rose on a point 
of order and said than in view of tlio fact that the Deputy President was standing 
for Presidentship, there should be no eleotion. He continued to state that the Deputy 
President’s rival wa.s, moreover, a violent partisan. 

Opposition members objected that there could be no .speeches in this vein and 
the President said that no personal observations were called for. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit, another mombor of the Hindu Party, quoted May’s 
“Parliamentary Procedure’’ to show that speeches for and against wore permitted 
before election but the President held that they were following their own rules of 
election and not May’s “Parliamentary Procedure.’’ 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri thereupon said that tlieir own rules did not exclude May’s 
“Procedure”, being followed specially in tlio present case and asked the Chair to 
permit speeches. 

The President said that they would proceed with the election as laid down and 
go by their own precedents. 

Mr. Puri thereupon asked tor a ruling on Raja Narondranath’s point of order 
that when the Deputy President was standing as a candidate and his opponent was 
a partisan, no election should take place. 

Mr. Anderson said that under the rules of election which they were about to 
follow, it was not a point of order and no ruling was called for. 

Raja Narendranath thou appealed to the Leader of the House that the Govern¬ 
ment members should remain neutral. 

Mr. Puri supporting, said that the convention in all Parliamentary bodies was that 
the Government remained neutral when a party leader was seeking the suffrage of 
the House. He asked the Finance Member whether Government members would 
vote, to which Sir Donald Boyd ropliod in tho affirmative. 

Baja Narendranath said that the Government’s participation in tho presidential 
eleotion to-day would cause widespread discontent and members who would be affected 
by it would demonstrate that fact. 

Voting resulted in Choudhuri Choturam getting 56 votes and Sardar Bnta Singh 
28 votes. Hindu and Sikh members voted for Sardar I?nta Singh. 

Apropos tho walk-out staged by Sikh and Hindu members, Raja Narendranath, 
leader of the Hindu National Reform Party, in the course of a statement to the 
press, said :— 

“The walk-out was meant to show our resentment at official members taking part 
in the election by giving their vote, though even tho precedent of the Punjab Coun¬ 
cil was quoted. When Sir Abdul Qadir and Sir 0. C. Narang were rival candidates 
for the presidentship, official members did not exerciise their right of vote. In the 
eleotion which took place to-day, the Unionist Party which is numerically the strong¬ 
est party in the House should have been left to its own resources. It was highly un¬ 
desirable for Government members to support, by their vote, for the presidentship a 
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member wlio h;id been avowed a partiaaa and who belonged to a party which was 
numerically strong. 


Motor Vehicles Taxation Rill 

27th. OCTt)BER :—Tlie Oovornmont snfforod their (irst defeat to-day when Sheikh 
Mohamed Sadi fs amondraant for the circulation of the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxa¬ 
tion (Amendment and Co-ordination) Bill was carried by 31 votes to 26. 

The Bevenui Member. Sir Sikandav Hyal Khan., replying to the debate said that 
the Bill was not a measnro to help the railways in competition with buses, as was 
thought by cer-;ain speakers, but was really a measure to help tho bus-owners. Ha 
promised to co isider any reasonable reduction proposed in tho rate of taxation. 

Other Bills 

Tha House 'hen passed the Punjab Entertainments Duty Bill as amended and re- 
returned by His Excellency tbo Governor. 

The Pienjah Copying Tees Bill and tha Punjab Nurses Registration Amendment 
Bill were next considered and passed. Tho House then adjourned till the 29th. 

Release of Martial Law Prisoners 

29th. OCTOBER ‘.—A lively debate occurred in tlio Council to-day on the resolution 
of Mrs. Le.khiiali Jain, recommending to the Oovornment fur the immediato release of 
the 1914-15 Lihoru Conspiiacy Case prisoners and tlio Martial Law prisoners of 1919. 
Supporters of the resolution relied on the inter(irotation of the terms of the ira- 
nrifionraent and transportation and siiid tliat in any case, tbo Government would not 
ne iustilied in ’'urther imprisoning tho provisioners. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain stated that tho prisonors had already served their term of 
imprisonment and the movements with which they were alleged to have been asso¬ 
ciated were no longer in existence. Thera was no apprehension that if the prisoners 
were Toleasocl, they would join thoso movcmeiits, because their co-prisoners, who had 
already been leloa.sed, had not misused thoir liberty. 'Why make only the re¬ 
maining few sitter ? ho asked. Quoting Bhakespearo on the divine attributes of 
mercy, Mrs. Ja n said that it is twioo blos.sed and both the Government and the pri¬ 
soners would bcuefit by its e.xorciso in tho presont case. Mrs. Jain movingly appealed 
to till sections of tha iluusu to join in invoking marcy for tho prisoners, who had 
served their tei ms of irnprisoumont, and stated that this might bo a gracious gesture 
at tho time of ’iio Coroiiatiou and tiie inauguration of a new era next year. 

Mr. Mukunolal Puri acou.sed the Governmont of iuterproting tho rules of release 
differently in tbo case of tlieso prisonors. Ho said that normally a terra of life im¬ 
prisonment was considered not more than 29 year.s and in the case of^ transportation 
not more than 14 years but in the case of tho Mui'lial Law and Conspiracy case pri¬ 
soners, tha ruU‘.-s wore iuterprotud dilferontly. 

Sir Donald Boyd, Finance Member, interrupting, denied this. 

Mr. Puri sad that if the prisonors abused their liberty, the Government had ample 
powers to comi lit tiieni again to jail. 

Tho Finance Member, Sir Donald Boyd, made a lengthy reply and said that the 
prisonors’ case would bo coiisidored in .limo 1937, in accorduncu with the usual proce¬ 
dure. Sir Donald said that a life scntcuco was normally considered 26 years with one- 
tliird remission, but it tlioy wore .sent to homo jails they lose their remission. A 
sentence of transijortation was revised after 11 years, it the prisoner was in Punjab 
jails. Referring to tho Lalioro Conspiracy Case pri.soners, Sir D. Boyd said that one 
of them, Giirraiikh Singh had escaped from the Andamans after remaining there for 
seven years and was recently arrested in Lahore. Tho other prisoner, Paramanand 
was found to be absolutely of the same typo still, Mercy could not be .shown to such 
a person who was still of a revolutionary typo. Regarding the Martial Law prisoners, 
the Finance Member said that six of thorn wore still in the Andamans and in Punjab 
jails. The latter six were sent back as inoorrigiblosJand had forfeited thoir remissions. 

Mr. Nanakehand Pandit apiiealed to the Government to oleminato vindictiveness, 
espooialiy as the prisoners had not had proper legal defence before the Martial Law 
Tribunal, Not a single lawyer came forward to dofond the prisoners, as they had not 
the courage to do so. People were afraid to come into tho witness box to give evi¬ 
dence for the prisoners. As they had not had proper justice, they might now be 
released. 

The debate ivas at this stage adjourned. 
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Lahore Municipal Affairs 

30th. OCTOBER :—Pandit Nanakehatid’s unqualified assertion that Lahore was 
the dirtiest and the fiithiest city in the worid ana Sir Qobal Ohand Narang’s state¬ 
ment that although ho believed in Swaraj Govarnmont, he certainly did not believe in 
a Swaraj Government whioh denied civio amenities to the citizens, were some of the 
highlights of a most interesting debate in the Council to-day, to discuss the superces- 
■ sion of the Lahore Municipal Committee. 

After members from all sides had spoken, the Government wanted a clear vote 
from the House and Sir Ookal Ohand moved for closure of the debate which was agreed 
to, but the mover exorcised his right of reply and time being reached, the motion 
was talked out. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadia, mover of the adjournment motion, and his supporters criti¬ 
cised the Minister for Local Self-Government, Sir Gokal Chand Narang and the Exe¬ 
cutive Officer, fiai Bahadur Sankar Das Luthra (who had been apuointed Assistant 
Administrator under Mr. Jones). They said that the Executive Officer, who was a 
relative of the Minister, had become a'“Mussolini” in Municipal affairs and had refused 
to co-operate with the municipality and had thrown its working out of gear. They main¬ 
tained that the Executive Officer was all-powerful and raeiabers had no powers under the 
new Municipal Act and the Executive Officer had ignored the wishes of the Municipality. 

Shaikh Mohd. Sadiq said, “Our local self-governments has become Gokal Self-Govern¬ 
ment” and complained that instead of superseding the Committee, the Minister should 
have appointed an enquiry committee and brouglu homo the guilt to the party to blame. 

Mr. Dobson, Commissioner of Lahore Division, who in 1931 presided over the Com¬ 
mittee of Enquiry into the working of the Lahore Municipal committee and who had 
recommended the supersession of the Committee thon, explained why he had made the 
recommendation again on tho present occasion. Ho said that the Committee had con¬ 
sistently placed obstacles in the way of the Executive Officer and had conducted their 
proceedings generally in a most unsatisfactory way. Rowdy scones had disfigured 
their meetings and much time had been wasted in quarrelling among themselves. The 
financial condition of the Committee was far from satisfactory and supersession had 
come not a day too soon. 

Sir Qokal Chand Narang said that no ono was more sorry than he over the 
supersession of the Municipal Committee of the principal city in the province. But 
there was no doubt that citizens had welcomed supersession as a blessing. The charge 
that the Municipality was suiiprossed without an enquiry was baseless. In 1931 the En¬ 
quiry Committee had recommended supersossion, but he had given the Committee five 
years to make good. All suggestions given to the Committee fell on deaf years. As a result 
of several representations to the Ministry regarding maladministration of the Committee, 
an inspectorate was appointed. The report of the inspectorate whioh ran into 300 pages 
showed that the Committee’s working was full of malpractices. To have appointed 
a fresh enquiry simply to apportion the blame would Jiave been to repeat Nero’s 
fiddling when Rome was burning. Members who had failed in their civic duty had 
laid the blame on the Executive Officer merely to cover up their own inefficiency. 
All superior Government officers had reported tliat the Executive Officer had carried 
out his duties in a most oommcudablo maiinor in spite of his receiving no co-opera¬ 
tion from the Committee. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit recalled Mr. Justice Agha Haider’s personal opinion 
that Lahore was the dirtiest city in tho world and addod that it was undoubtedly 
the filthiest and a whole host of diseases had made their home in Lahore. 

Malik Mahamed Din, who was the ITosideiit of the Committee at the time it was 
superseded, accused the Executive Officer of withholding his co-operation and said 
that the same was true of some members of the Committee who wished that the 
regime of the Muslim majority iu Lahore should end in a fiasco. 

PuNJAii Town Impbovemeni Ameno, Bill 

9lh. NOVEMBER ;—The Punjab Town Improvement Amendment Bill, necessitated 
by the recent supercession of the Lahore Municipal Committee in order to enable 
the Government to nominate the members on the City Improvement Trust in place 
of the nomiuees of the Municipal Committee, was passed without much discussion, 
Punjab Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

The Punjab Land Alienation Amendment Bill seeking to extend the benefit of 
the act to trues standing on the land of agriculturists was also passed by 48 votes 
to 10, urban Hindu members opposing the measure. 
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Governor’s Address 

10th. NOVEMBER :—His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab addressed 
the Council to-csay on tho eoncUisiou oE its session whioli happened to be the last 
sitting of the Council under the present constitution. In the course of his remarks, 
he observed: 

“The Punjab is virile and progrossivo. Feelings are apt to run high at times and 
occasions will adse in the fnturo as in tho past when thu task of administration will 
not be easy, but underneath there is a .solid foundation of sound commonsense and 
it is this which will see tho province through its dilhoulties as they occur. The 
Now Constituticn is a tremendous advance on thu old ono, but it contains little for 
which the present one has not prepared tho ground and [ believe the Punjab will 
acquit itself as honourably under tho ono as it has done under the other, There is 
a general desire to secure just, stable and efficient administration and to a successful 
end the coustiti.tion in the spirit in which it has been conceived. Fullilment of hopes 
will lie mainly with tho people and their ropreseutatives. They can count on the 
loyal assistanoo of the servants of thu Oovernmunt and with all working for the 
common good tho task will bo achiovod. For mysolf I will strive within the consti¬ 
tution to do all that is possible to ensuro success and particularly to foster and 
strengthen the ipirit of disintorostod public servioo which is the keynote of a good 
and stable Government," 

Bis Excolierioy struck an optimi.stic note rogarding tho future financial prospects 
of the proyinco romarking, “wo canuot o.'tpoct boom years to voturn but wo can hope 
for inoroasing luliuf from the liard struggle wliieli tlio recent years witnessed.’’ His 
Excellency referred to tlie disappointineut cansod by the financial settlement under 
the Govornmeut of Tudia Act wliicli had thrown tho Punjab entirely on its own 
resources for the expansion of existing activitios. This was tho more unwelcome 
because there l.ad been no timo when irionoy could be spent with such advantage 
or when people were so eager to press forward. 

Referring to rural reconstructions [[is Excellency expressed satisfaction to find 
more vigorous ife in the villages. Tho spirit of progross, ho said, was abroad which 
was typical of die movement which _ was gathering force under its own momentum. 
There is an im nenso amount of .solid work buing done which was greatly assisted 
by special grants by the Governmont of India. Tho time is ripo for a big advance, 
continued His Excelhmoy, and no mattor what its character may bo, the Government 
of rJio day would find one of its most absorbing tasks will be giving a clear lead to 
the po'jple eager to go ahead. Tho conditions aro auspicious and any Government 
based on popular vote must necessarily extend and intensify the policy of 
reconstruction. It is not a matter of urban versus rural interest. The two are so 
closely knit tof.’ethor that it is impossible to think of them ajiart. Artificial distinc¬ 
tions between them merely obsenro the economic realities. 

His Exoelloucy hoped that tho now Assembly will bo well represented by all 
parties in experience, intluoncu and sanity which distinguished the present council. 

Earlier, His Exceiloncy rafurred in appreoiativo terms to tho work done by the 
present council during its six years life-tirao and paid a tribute to tho members of 
the oabinot adcing that tho best promise for the future lay in tho experience of 
tho past. 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Autumn Session—Shillong—15th. September to 3rd. October ’36 

The Assam ItiPLEs Bill 

15th, SEPTEMBER :~Th 0 autumn session of the A.ssam Legislative Council opened 
at Shillong on thu 15th. September 1936. The Iton. Mnuivi Yaiznoor Alt presided. 

The Council passed the Assam Birtlis and Do.aths Registration (Amendment) Bill 
1936 and the A.ssam Rifles (Amendment) Bill J936. Mr. Dtnrti'hy, in introducing the 
Assam Rifles Bill, said that its object was to change Iho present term of service of 
recruits to 4 years and each sncccoding year to 2 years up to 10 years with a view to 
prevent the frequent discharge of results'. 

Kina.vcial Position' 

The Hon. Mr, W. L. Scotty Finance Member, presented a Note on the present 
financial situation of the province showing that Assara’.s deficit in 1936-37 would be 
about fis. 52 lakhs. Compared with the actuals in the corresponding period of 1936-36 
the collections of laud levenno and forests during the fii’st quarter of the present 
year show an increase of Rs. 94,000 and Rs. 33,000 respectively. Revenue from “taxes 
on income” is likely to be bettor by Rs. 25,0C0, land revenue by Rs. 3,87,0(X), ex¬ 
cise by Ks, 25,000, stamps by Ks. 1,00,0(K), forests by Rs. 1,00,000, civil works by Rs, 
4,62,000 (from the reserve fund of the Central Road Development Account),* Rs. 
5,00,000 is expected from tlie Government of India for economic development and 
improvement of rural areas. On the oilier hand, a decrease of Rs. 2,00,000 is antici¬ 
pated under recovery of agricultural loans on the expenditure side while a saving of 
Rs. 1,39,000 is expected as a result of the postponement of some new scheme. 

It is anticipated that there will be an excess of Rs. 10,40,000 which will he re¬ 
quired for works under petrol tax projects and Ks. 4,01,000 which represents the un¬ 
expected balance of the grant for economic development granted by the Government 
of India during 1935-36. 

Ass.am Court Fees Amend. Btll 

The Hon. Mr. IV. L. Scott next introduced the Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Bill 
1936. He explained the financial jiosit.iou of the Province as created by the Niemeyer 
Report and its acceptance by Parliament. 

He found that in 1937-38 there would bo a deficit of about six lakhs and on that 
basis Government decided that all departments must bo asked to economize to the 
extent of three and ono-thiid per cent of the Budget of 1936-37 being close to 3 
crores, a saving of three and a tliird per cent meant a saving of 10 lakhs but it was 
recognised that some lieads of expenditure such as poiision.s were not susceptible of 
reductions at all. However, it rvas hoped that a saving ot six lakhs would be effected 
and this would just close the gap anticipated between revenue and expenditure. 

The deficit, however, would probably be nine lakhs. Government wore doing their 
best, he said, to recognize to the ex'tent of six lakhs. When this figure would be 
reached^ was uncertain, hence the necessity of raising revenues by taxation such as the 
Court Fees Bill. The Bill wins opposed by Mr. Rohiiii Kumar (^Ihoudhury, Mr. Sanat 
Kumar Das and Maulvi Abdul Mazid Zioshshams and was postponed for further 
consideration. 

Mr. Qopeiidralal Das Choudhury's adjournment motion criticizing improper pro¬ 
cedure adopted by the revising authorities of the Shillong backward classes constitu¬ 
ency of the Assam Legislative Council was carried by 22 votes to 16, 

Assam Stamp Amend. Bill 

16lh. SEPTEMBER :—The Council rejected to-day the Assam Court Fees (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, 1936 and the Assam Stamp (Amendment) Bill, 1936, brought hy the Hon’ble 
Mr. W. L. Seott, Finance Member to improve the revenues of the Province. 
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OFFICUT, AND NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 

Assam Local Boards Election Bill 

T!io Council j asset! the Assam Local Boards Election (Emergency Provisions) Bill, 
1936, whicli extended the lilo of tlio present local boards to not more than one year 
from April 1, 1937. 

Tlie adjournment motion brought by Mr. liohhii Kumar Ghoudhuri to censure the 
Goveramoat of Assam for their prosont financial plight was defeated by 20 to 17 vote.s. 

AssaM. Mo.vey-lenders’ Bill 

17th. SEPTEMBE't The Council disoussod to-day the new Assam Moneylendoi's’ 
(Ammidmonl) Bill (1936), which was inti-oduoed by Maulvi Ab<iar Rashid Ghoudhuri/, 

The debate bionght out the fact that in Assam credit is already shy and poor 
people are expei iencing difficulty in getting money for their agricultural operations. 
After a consider ible amount of discussion, tho Bill was sent to a select committee by 
the casting vote of the Presidont. 

The Bill sou{.'ht to amend the Assam Moneylenders’ Aot of 1934 as follows; 

By giving po vers to courts to ru-opeii and roadjiidicato on docrees already passed 
by courts evt'ii boforo the Moiieylendors' Act of 1934 carac into operation ; by re¬ 
ducing tho rate if iolerosl. from it) and half to 12 per cent in the case of secured 
debts and from 8 and throo-foiirth to 18 por cant in the case of unseourod loans ; 
by loaviug iio 0 | tioii to courts to go boyoiul 12 por cent and 18 per cent interest ; 
limiting tlio into cist in tlio aggregate to tiio amount of tho principal only, with further 
provision that the intero.st already paid, if In excess of tho principal, will be deducted 
from the (iriuoipal ; the principal will always be llio original principal and not the 
amount Bub.sefiucnlly contracted by changing tho hond, 

Non-oeficivl Bills 

The Cou icil le.xt passed illaulvi Ahdul Khaliqm Chawdhury's Assam Land Revenue 
Keassossmeiit Bill (1035). 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Mizanar Rahaman’s Bill to exempt public planes of worship 
from certain municipal tax'os was scut to a select committoo. 

Maulvi Abhul ,Majid Ziausham's Ooalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, 
was taken i ito i onsuleratioii. Tho Council thou adjouniod till the 19th. 

Stn'I-LFUENTARY Gr.VSTS 

19th. SEPTEMBER Tho Governmont presented their demands for supplementary 
grants. Tho tioa. Rai Hahndur P. O. Datta moved for a .grant of Rs. 400,015 for 
the purpose of luilding barracks at .Torbat and Dibrugarli for the accommodation of 
an iuoroasod tin nbor of convicls, for walor supply in tho Tczpur mental hospital, for 
extending two b 'idgns on tho Shillong-iSylbot road, for waterways in the Nowgong 
district and fur i few othei' bridges on the Assam trunk road. 

Mr. Kashina'h Saikia opposing tlio token grant of Ks. 5 for the construction of 
barraks for convicts said that it was the duty of the Slatii to chock crimes whether it 
was due to ovoi-population a.s admittod hy Government or to oconomio depression. 
Regarding the extension to bridges, ho pointed out that the Public Works Department 
ought to have t ikon all factors into eonsideratiou while designing and constructing 
original briviges that would hav-e saved tho present wastage of Es. 30,000 involved 
in new extensif ns. 

Maulvi Abdal Hamid asked for a token grant of Rs, b with a view to provide 
Rs. 5,000 annua ly for the first three ye.irs to St. Edmuiid’.s College, Shillong', for 
the new B. T. Classes and to provide a further sum of Rs. 14,570 for a hostel for 
Oovornment teadicrs. Mr. Ivashinatli Kaikia lirought to the notice of Government 
that it was ueccssaiy to iucreaso tho grant of R.s. 5,009 so as to enable the college 
authorities to reduce tlio rates of fees. Formerly, tlio Assam Government used to 
pay Rs. 19,000 :.o tlio Bengal Oovoriiincnt for thoir toaohors. 

Motor Vehicles & Diiirt Conciliation Bills 

21»t. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Council passed to-day two important Bills, namely, the 
Assam Motor Viibloles T.ixation Bill, 1930, which allows the Govt, to substitute for the 
present ta.xatior; on motor vehicles at varying rates by various local authorities a single 
pi'ovinciat tax at uniform rates specified tor various kinds of vehicles, and tho Assam 
Debt Conciliaticm Bill, according to wliieli debt conoilation boards will be sot up to 
effect reasonable .settlement of debts so as to relievo agriculturists. Parties may 
appear before such boards by agents authorised in writing but not legal practitioners. 
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Sylhet Tenancy Bill 

AVhila the Sylhot Tenancy Bill 1936 was under consideration, Maulvi Abdul 
Khalique Ohowdhury moved an amendment to confer tenancy right on persons in 
reserved forest lands. Mr. S, P. Desai, Einance Secretary, pointed out that this could 
not he dona as in forest lands, persons wore allowud to have land under certain 
special conditions of rendering service for tho benefit of the forest. Maulvi Abdur 
Rashid C'howdhury wanted to confer tenancy rights on chakrans and others who 
hold tenures on condition of rendering service. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sen Oupta 
and Mr. S. P, Desai pointed out that this could not be done and his amendment was 
lost by 28 to 8 votes, 

22nd. SEPTEMBER -.—The Council discussed to-day several clauses of the Sylbet 
Tenancy Bill, 1936. 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Choudhitry put forward an amendment to substitute ten 
per cent for twenty per cent of the consideration money payable by a tenant as a 
transfer fee to a landlord for the sale of a holding by a tenant. 

Tho mover said that in the present depressing conditions- tenants could not pay 
such a rate and that in the Ooalpara Tenancy Act the rate was ten per cent. Maulavi 
Abual Majid Ziash-shams said that oven ten per cent was high. Mr. Banat Kumar 
Das and Mr. Kashinath Saitia also supported the amendment. 

The President asked if it wore not true that the majority of the voters were 
tenants. Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chotvdhury opposed the amendment saying that 
according to present custom, landlords charge 29 to 35 per cent as a transfer fee 
and the Bill was a compromise between different extremes. Khan Bahadur Muham¬ 
mad Moshroff suggested that now that occupancy riglits were going to be conferred 
on tenants the value of the land would rise and tenants would not be affected by the 
rates given in the Bill. 

Mr. 8 . P. Desai, Revenue Bocrotary, said that at present tho occupancy ryots 
had no right to transfer their holdings 'without tho consent of the landlords but the 
present Bill was going to give them a free right of transfer which was a valuable 
concession for which it would not bo nniustifiablo for the landlord to demand twenty 
per cent of the selling price of the holding as bis transfer fee, In Bengal also, he 
continued, the rate was 20 per cent so that if in Ooalpara tho rate was ten per cent 
it had to be remembered that tho occupancy ryots there had not the same rights as 
the occupancy ryots in Sylhot would have. Tho amendment being put to vote was 
lost. 

Mouivi Abdul Majid Zioshams s.aid that the principle of a settled ryot was 
recognised alike in the Bengal Tenancy Act as in tho Ooalpara Tenancy Act. The 
principle of a settled ryot, ho continued, had been recognized in the Sylhet Tenancy 
Bill. He argued that such a right should not have been refused on the ground that 
Sylhet landlords wore petty landlords. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mohmud Ali opposed 
the amendment. 


CouBT Fees & Stamp Bills to be Recossidebed 

24th. SEPTEMBER ;—The President announced to-day that the Hon. Sir Robert 
Reid had been appointed Oovernor of Assam in succession to Hi3_ Excellency 
Sir Michael Keane and that the Oovernor of Assam had asked the Council to recon¬ 
sider the Assam Court Fees and the Stamps Amendment Bills, which the House 
recently threw out. Friday October 3 was fixed for the reconsideration of these Bills, 

Sylhet Tenancy Bill ( contd. ) 

Discussion on the Sylhet Tenancy Bill was then resumed. All the amendments, 
except one, were lost. The Government did not agree to Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Mashraf's amendment to refuse to occupancy ryots the right to transfer 
their property by the wakf according to Mohammedan Law, The Kb.au Bahadur’s point 
was that an occupancy ryot was not competent to create permanent encumbrances on 
a property over which he had but imperfect rights. The amendment _ was lost. 

There was considerable discussion on Clause 42 of the Bill which provide that 
subject to the provisions of Section 41 “when a ryot has a right of ocoupanoy in 
respect of any land he shall be entitled (1) to plant (2) to enjoy the flowers, fruiti 
and other products of (3) to fell and (4) to utilize or dispose of the timber of any 
tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the provisions of 
any law.” 
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Maulvi Ahdul Khaliqun Ohaudhurij raovod an amendment adding the words 
“planted by him” after the word “tree”. lie was against giving unlimited right to a 
tenant in the matter of felling trees not planted by him. He pointed out that under 
the present system a tenant had to tako the consent of the landlord in felling a tree 
not grown by him. The new provision would give him a “licence” to devastate the 
land with no .noentive to improve it. 

The amendment was withdrawn and another one was moved by Mr. Oopendralal 
Das Chou’dhury suggesting that the tenant should not fell trees described by tbe 
Local Governciont as valuable. Mr. Sanat Kumar Das opposed the amendment saying 
that a tenant must have tlio right over tretrs in the areas. Mr. S. D. Deaai, Revenue 
Secretary, opposing the amendment said that tho Bengal Tenancy Act had conferred 
on tenants tin right of full possession over trees To the danger that tenants might 
ruin properties clause 41 of the Bill offered an effective remedy. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the pro usion in clause 41 that an oconpancy ryot shall not be liable to ejeot- 
mont for arrears of rent but that bis holding shall bo liable in execution of a decree 
for the rent t loroof and tho rent shall bo tlic first charge on it, Maulvi Abdul 
Khaliqun Chowdhury movod an amendment that an occupancy ryot shall be liable to 
ejectment for arrears of lent and his holdin.g shall bo liable to sale in execution of a 
decree for the rent Ihoroof and the rout shall ho the first charge on it. Tho amend¬ 
ment was lost The House also disou.sscd clause 82 to-day and then adjourned, 

2Sth. SEPTEMBER Maulavi Alulur Hnshid Ohaudhury moved an amendment 
to-day substituting half the number of landlords or a considerable number of tenants 
for any person in Glau.se 117 of tliu Bill which states that the local Government may 
make an ordoi directing that a survey be made and a record of rights prepared 
by a revenue ufRoor in respect of all lan ls iu any hxtal area, estate or tenure or 
part whether these lands have been lot out or occupied for agricultural purposes or 
net provided that, wlioii any (lorson having an interest in those lands makes an 
application foi an order under this section ho shall deposit or give a security for an 
amount for the payment or expenses as tho Government may direct. 

The amendmoni. was opposed by Ooveiurncnt and lost. 

Clause 137 of the Bill which [irovidos that expenses for the preparation of a 
record of rights shall In) defrayed under orders of tho local Government by landlords, 
tenants and other occupants of lands was strongly opposed by some members on an 
amendment m )ved by Maulavi Abdiir Rashid Chaiidluiry to make the Government 
responsible for half the cost for tho preparation of a record of rights, His opinion 
was that tho economic condition of tlie people was bad and Sylhet was a land of 
petty ryots and petty landlords and they slioidd not be saddled with the cost. 

Mr. P. Drsai, liuvoime Boorotaryj pointed out that a record of rights would 
benefit chielly the landlords and tenants and it was unfair to saddle the general 
tax-payer with any portion of the cost Maulavi Abdur Rasliid Ohaudhury also 
suggested that the expenses should bo paid by not loss than twenty annual instal¬ 
ments inste.ad of by such instalments as tlio Local Government would propose. 

The amendments when put to tho vote were lost by lii to 19 votes. 

Maulavi Ahdul Khalique Chnudhury moved to delete altogether Clause 140 which 
atate.s that tht Local Goveruraout may mako an order directing a revenue officer 
to make a survey and record of all tho lands iu a specified local area which was 
private land, lie askcil why Governraont should take such arbitrary powers to 
survey land. Mr. Rajendra Chandra Sun Gnpla, Special Officer, pointed on behalf of 
Government that it was to the interest of both tonants and landlords to know what 
were exadly the private hands of a proprietor. When these were clearly demarcated, 
tenants could acquire no rights iu tho privato lands of any proprietor. This would 
prevent disputes between landlords and tonants. The Ifou.se at this stage adjourned. 

26lh. SEPTEMBER :~Mr. Kashinath Saikia said that it was surprising that not 
a single amendment proposed by tho Opposition was carried. 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Ohaudhury opposed tho passing of tlie Bill which, he said, 
was in some lospacts 0 [iposed to tho interests of the ryots. Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Chowdhury suggested that lie knew the conditions of tho ryots better than the 
previous speaker and ho believed that the Bill was in tho interests of the ryots. 

Maulavi Ahdul Khalique Chmrdhury moved an amendment to clause 143 of the 
Bill which stares that tho revenue officer shall record a proprietor’s private land as 
land which is proved to have been ouLivated as Nil Jote or Khamar by the 
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proprietor for twelve oontiQuoiis years immediately preceding the passing of the 
Aot, He desired to delete the expression “for twelve oontinnous years immediately 
preceding the passing of the Aot” because in his opinion it was unnocessary and 
absurd for a landlord to give proof of twelve years’ continuous possession over his 
private lands in order to entitle it to be recorded as his private land by a revenue 
officer. He was further of the opinion that the survey and record cost which would 
accrue was an unneoessai'y burden on the proprietors. He askod what the position 
of a tenant would be wlio purchased the proprietory right of a piece of land from 
a landlord and if in another ease, he purchases the ooeupauoy right from a tenant 
and subsequently purchases the proprietory right from the landholder one or two 
years prior to the oornmencement of thi.s Act. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das Chowiihury supported the amendment and asked if, 
by possessing tenanted land as proprietors of Khamar for the last twelve years, 
the land would become a proprietor’s private laud under this section. The Govern- 
raent replied in the affirmative; the amendment being put to the vote was lost. 

Maulavi Ahdul Kkaliqm Chowdkury brought an amendment under clause 204 
(sub-clause I) of the Bill which refers to the deuia! of a landlord’s title by tenants 
in a rent suit aud the damage to bo awarded to the landlord as not exceeding 
ton times the amount of the annual rent payable by the tenant. 

Maulavi Abdul Khaliquo Chowdlmry ooutendod that damages should not exceed 
twenty-five times the amount of the aiinual rent payable by the tenant or an order 
or decree forfeiting the company right of the tenant at the discretion of the landlord. 

Ho argued that in a rout suit, the plaintiff landlord has to pay ten times or more 
by way of other expenses th<an the actual legal foes. If in a rent suit concerning 
a small amount of rent, the tenant defendant renounces his character as tenant of 
the landlord by setting up without a reasonable or probable cause the title in a third 
person or himself, the landlord plaintiff has to incur much moro expenses than in an 
ordinary rent suit to prove liis proprietory rights. He tharefoj’o stated that in such 
suits damages should not exceed twenty-livo time.s the amount of annual rent. 

Government opposed the amendment w'htch was lost. 

Maulavi Abdul .Khaliquo Chowdlmry moved for the omi.ssion of clause 211 which 
states that should any person otherwise than in accordance with any enactment for 
the time being in force distrain or iUtompt to distrain tho produce of a tenant’s 
holding or, except with the authority or consent of tho tenant prevent or attempt to 
prevent reaping or other operations of a holding ho shall be deemed to have com¬ 
mitted orimmai trespass within tho moaning of the Indian Penal Code. The amend¬ 
ment was lost and the bill was passed. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

28th. SEPTEMBER ;—The Council passed to-day. without opposition, the Assam 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill, l935, brought by K/um Sahib Maulvi Miznav Rahaman 
of Goalpara. The Bill is intended to exempt public jilaoes of worship from the pay¬ 
ment of water-tax aud latrine-fax, over and above tho holding-tax, aud to that extent 
amends the original Municipal Act of Assam. 

Goalpara Tenancy Amend. Bill (Conid.) 

The Council then passed tho Goalpara Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 1936, which was 
introduced by Maulvi Abdul Majid Zioshshams. The mover stated that at present, 
as the law stood at Goalpara regarding tho non-mutation of names by jotedars and 
tenure holders, it was extremely harsh because when any jotedar plaintiff brought a 
suit for recovery of rent and if tho snb-tenant defendant took the plea that the 
plaintiff had not had his name mutated in the landlord’s office although his predeces¬ 
sor in interest had died, and if the plaintiff failed to prove mutation the entire .suit 
would be dismissed. So, by clianging the word “entertained” to “decreed or granted,” 
he wanted to make the non-mutation of names a bar to a decree but not a bar to the 
entertainment of the suit. 

The second object of the Bill was that over and above the decreeing of interest 
at 12 and half per cent from the time of default of payment of rent up to the date 
of institution, a further compulsory provi.sion for doereeing interest from the date of 
realization was extremely harsh and usurious. 

Assam Money-lenders’ Amend. Bill 

29tli. SEPTEMBER :—In the Council to-day, the Assam Moneylender’s (Amendment) 
Bill was again discussed and finally rejected by 26 votes to 19. 
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Mr, Kashinaih Sailcia, member for Jorhat, then moved a resolution urging the 
necessity for earmarking the entire receipts from grazing taxes for the improvement 
of fodder .supply and the developmont of cattle breeding in the province. The reso¬ 
lution was carried by an ovorwnelraing majority. 

The House accepted Mr. Rohim Kumar Choicdhury's resolution for the establish¬ 
ment of an Agricultural School in Assam. 

Court Fees k Stamp Bills Considered 

2iid. OCTOBER ; -In the Council to-day tho lion. Mr, W. L. Scott, Revenue 
Memlier, moved 'or reconsideration of the Assam Court Pees and Stamps Amendment 
Bills as recommended by His Excellency the (jovernor. Tho Revenue Member 
said that the Got oriimont would realiso three lakhs of rupees by these Bills ; this 
would balance next year’s budget. 

Maiilavi Murnaivar Alt opposed consideration as ho thought that if the Govern¬ 
ment would implement tho reconsiderations of the Retrenchment Committee appointed 
by the Governmfnt under the presidentship of Sir Muhammad Saadulla, money could 
still be found foi balancing tho budget. 

Matilnvi Abd.ir Rasid Ohowditury said (hat tho Government wanted money not for 
maintaining the present standard of ailministratiou but for a more costly government 
unde]’ tho now c mstitution. Be said the whole |)lan of the Government was to 
penalise the people without rliymo or reason. 

Mr. Kashinaih. Saihia was not eonviuood that this form of taxation was justifiable. 
He argued that tliore was still room for further rot ronchment hy amalgamating the 
Public Works Department and tho Civil Bocrctariat. Ho wanted further facts justify¬ 
ing the noocssit\ for taxation. 

Mr. Uohini Kumar Ohowdhury said that they were on the horns of a dilemma. 
If these taxation Bills wiuo not passed the Goyornment mighty not continue with the 
present land rev time reduction of tliree aima.s in tiui rupee as it existed in the Assam 
Valley. That wi uld bo a serious loss to the people, inasmuch as the cancellation of 
the reduction would taka .away from them no less than 18 lakhs of rupees during the 
current year, whereas the passing of the Bills, taking^ effect from April next, would 
take away only liree laklns from tho litigants, lie said that the Bills could be repeat¬ 
ed by the next Assemble, hut revenue onoo realized would not be refunded by any 
Government. He wauted, Bunefore, a doHnito assurance from the Government on 
this point before lin voted for tho Bills. 

Mr. Sarbeswar Barua, Me. Mohendra Nath Gohain, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Cha- 
krabarty and soi la other niernbers demanded similar a,ssurance. 

The'Hon. Ml. W, L. Scott wanted time to consider the position and the House 
adjourned. 

3ird. OCTOBER Till) Council passed to-day (he Assam Court Fees (Amendment) 
Bill 1936 and tin Assam Htamps (Amendment) Bill 1930 as recommended by His 
Excellency the (lovenioi' and as amended by Ihe. Council, Resuming yesterday’s 
disoussioii on tin Assam ('oiirt Fees Amemlinent. Bill, Mr. IF. L. Scott, Revenue 
Member, garo tl o assurance as demanded liy Assam Valley members yesterday that 
there would bo no reduction in tho rates of laud revenue remission (three annas 
in the rupee) in the Assam Valley during the next year provided the Court Fees and 
Stamp Bills wore passed by tho Council. 

He said that income made from receijits from these Bills would he sufficient to 
meet the deficit. He assuied the Cachar memhers also tliat remission of one anna in 
the ruppec won d continue in that district for one year. When the president moved 
that the Court Fees Bill be taken into consideration it was carried by 29 to 14 votes. 

Maulavi Abdal Khaiique Chou'dhary moved an amendment to olanso 1 (sub-ciause 
3) suggesting that tho operation of tho’Bill be restricted to three years instead of 
five years. Ho said that this Bill cornhinod with tho Sylhot Tenancy Act would 
increase revenues to a state when they will not merely meet the deficit but leave an 
opening balance in futuio budgets. The House accepted this amendment. A similar 
amendment was moved and carried in respect of the Stamps Amendment Bill, 

Maulavi Abdur Rashid Ohowdhury protested against both these Bills which he 
said would bo against the interests of the iSylhet people. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das regretted that Government had to carry these Bills by bar¬ 
gaining with the members of the Assam Valley. Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali said 
that if the members of the Surma Valley had known the miseries of the poor peasants 
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of the Assam Valley they would not have m-umbled at the attitude of bargaining 
they had adopted. The Bills when put to the vote were carried. 

The Oovebnoh’s Farewell Speech 

This finished the business of tho House and Ilis Bjfoelloncy Sir Michael Keane, 
the Governor theu said good-bye to tho members of the Council. He observed that it 
was goodbye not only to the porsounol of tho Council but to an epoch of India’s 
constitutional history. 

Ho traced tentative approach to the principle of co-operation in place of autocratic 
command to the year 186l when Indians to represent Indian opinion were for the 
first time taken into tiie Legislature of tho country. 

The remarkable progress, said His Excellency, that India had made towards tlie 
goal of resjionsible Government was no accident if it derived initially from the liberal 
spirit that was the historic heritage of the people of England. Those Indians who 
undertook in the face of calumny and misrepresentation to co-operate with the 
Government in the measured advance of the great constitutional work had played a 
predominant part in making tlie o.xperiraont success. 

His Excellency observed that tho men who set out to sabotage the Constitution in 
1921 and failed were curiously enough pledging themselves to pursue the same futile 
poliCT once more. Ho was sure that they would fail again too. 

His Excellency emphasised that the crucial fact of the now Constitution was that 
the Government of the country would bo wholly tho peoples own Government. Public 
opinion was awakening he said but it wonid take time beforo the ryot possessing the 
vote realised that by tho opinion ho could control Government. 

Continuing His Excellency said that the party system so essential in a represen¬ 
tative form of government was .still Iluid and imperfect in this country, that its growth 
was being hampered by divisions and cleavages not primarily based on political ideas 
and needs with a view to obtaining the be.st form of responsible Government. He 
commended amity and co-operation botwoen classes and the lovolling of communal 
distinctions in the essential task of promoting tho common weal. 

His Excellency emphasised tiiat the welfare of tho millions of tho people who live 
on the land must bo the first care of statosmanship and their protection should be 
the first oriteriou of good goverumant. He thought that on tho eve of an election 
those of the peasantry who would for tlie first time have votes would bo entitled to 
ask and to be told what the members did for the peasant. Tlie Land Revenue Reas- 
sesment Act, he stated, would in the future secure tho regulation of land revenue 
assessment by Statute and not by Executive order and as suoli would prove of groat 
value to tho agriculturist. Tlio Moneylenders’ Act and the Debt Conciliation Act aimed 
at solutions of the debt problem of tho people. IJi.s Excellency complimented the 
Council on their co-operation in the scheme for rural development and the improve¬ 
ment of the water supply in village and communications in the province. 

Referring to tho financial position His Excellency pointed out that stable Fmanoo 
was a condition precedent to the success of tlio new Constitution. Ho congratulated 
the Council for passing tho Stamp and Court Fees Bills which tho Government 
brought forward_ as one of the means to meet the menace of au unbalanced budget 
and said that this was a fair and promising augury for tho future. The problem of 
unemployment among tho middle classes, the establishment of an agrioultural institute 
and a university in Assam were three particular things which His Exuellency greatly 
regretted his Government could not tacKle for want of money. He hoped that the 
new Government would before long find themselves in a position to solve these pro¬ 
blems with success. 

Concluding, His Excellency quoted the roraark His Excellency tho Viceroy made 
recently that the spirit in which a Constitution was worked counted more than the 
letter in which it was written. He believed that members would show the same 
spirit of accommodation in the future as they had done iu the past, that they would 
maintain the reign of law intact and would advance on the road of orderly progress 
that India had followed for the last 160 years. 

Sir Michael then declared the Council prorogued. 
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ISniAit Flood Buuation 

The autumn sassion of the Bihar Lo^islativo Coiitioil commeneeJ at Ranchi on the 
Slat August 1936. Thu ilun’blo .Mr. Nirsa Narayan Siniiri, Fiuauco Member, moved 
a resolution regarding diileslation at the recent outrage attempted against the person 
of His Imperial Majesty Kijig Edward VIII. and expressing doo[j .sense of thankfulness 
that His Majesty was nut liarmed. After several members had spoken on this 
resolution, it wa> uuauiinonsly carried. 

The Hon b!e Mr. P. <J. Taltiuih tlien reviewed the recent Hood situation in Bihar. 
The Hoods woio the sovere.st in Saran, .said he. Next came the Monghyr district. 
Ho paid tribute.' to iocai ollieials and uon-olilciais fur co-oi)eration in mitigating the 
liardships of the people. Ho iufoiincd the House that tlie Bihar Oovernmont had 
spent Its. 116,000 cn relief works. Ho also stated that tlie policy of the Government 
about further grants for hensu-building and 'rabi’ seeds and prevention of future 
Hoods will be anoouneed by tlio Finance .Member shortly in eonnoetion with the 
debate on the um-oflicial resolution on the subject of Hoods. 

Imi'uovu.uknx or G.vi'ti,e 

Ist. SEPTEMBER The debate on tlie Govonunont resolution regarding provision 
of money for bedorment of catllo-broediug began when Pai Bahadur Barat Ch. Uoy 
very ably discus led many aspects of the re.solntioii. J[on’blo tiyed Ahdul Aziz next 
dwelt upon the 'lilliuultics of gutting enough I'oddor and said that in Bihar the fate of 
cattle was pitiful and asked tlio pooplo to co-oporato in^ making tho Government 
scheme a succosi. Ho asked tlio.se wlio maintained meaningless boliofs and super¬ 
stitious to shake those off and bo up and doing lor tho improvement of the lot of 
oattli3 which is a groat bearing on tlio agrieultural life in Bihar. 

Tlie uo.xt speikor Babu Huin/ivan lliiuatzhinka said that he was very doubtful 
about tho Uovei iiiaeut seliemo and did not oxpoct nuloh out of it. 

Mr. S. Lai lepl led to individual iiiembor.s and juslilied tlio Government proposal 
and assured tlio House that Goveruinont would do all that lio in thoir power to pay 
their attention to the diil'oront suggestiims presented by them. He said that tho 
two centres already selocfod by tho Goverimieiit for cattle-breeding wiU bo able to 
meet the demaii is of pediigreo bulls in liibar at an early date if tho scheme fniotilies. 
Ho said that Gevenimoiit did not Iiko to touch the sentiment by castrating Brahmini 
bull!;. Ho state., that Govornmont would bo glud to consider the question of pastiirago 
whenever any s ich opportunity occurs. 

After this, tl e re,solutiou was carried unanimously. 

The Couirr or Wauus Bill 

Mr. P. O. Talle.tits iiitroducod the Conrt of Wards Bill. After it was taken into 
consideration it was passed without any dissent. 

Minou InniGATioN & Du.m.x'.kie Works Bill 

After this (ho Hoii'ble Mr. Ntrru Niirni/aii Sinha introduced the Bihar Minor 
Irrigation and Drainage Works Bill which was taken into consideration. No.xt Mr. 
Sinha showed the necessity of such a moasuro wliich was being long-felt in the 
province. 

Mr. Jamuna Karjca said that tim Bill rcqnirod oortaiu improvomonts. He sugges¬ 
ted that tho Irrigation Committoo should bavo two reprosoutatives both from zarnin- 
dars and landloids instead of one from each class. Ho further said tliat the Govern¬ 
ment should iioi only bear tlie cost of tlie irrigation scheme and preliminaries and 
rough estimatioo but tlio whole cost of the detailed report and estimate which was 
accerding to (lio Bill to be a part of tho cost of the work and a part of the work 
itself. In support of his contention Mr. Karjoo said that tho pooplo who had to 
depend on agriciilturu for their livelihood wore very badly oil on account of the 
20 
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un|ii'eo 0 dented depression in the province. Ho tried to criticise the Government but 
later tliB Finance Member in his reply mot all the criticisms levelled apainst the 
Government. He was followed by Messrs. Shafi, Maulavi Xbalihir Eahraan, S, K. P. 
Singha, Maulavi Ohani, Kalyan Singh, who all spoke on tho Bill, 

At tho ond the Hon’blo Nirsii Narayan Sinha replied to the criticisms of the 
members. He questioned tho accuracy of Mr. Karje-’s statement regarding the U. P. 
Government, who, ho said, were given certain privileges by the Otto Niomeyer Com¬ 
mittee. This was challeged and in doing so he had a passage of arms with Mr, 
Earjee, 

After tlie Bill was taken into consideration it was referred to a Select Committee 
of the following : Klian I’lihndiir Shagirnl TIaq, Mr. C. P. N. Sinha, Satish Chandra 
Sinha, Bimala Prasad Sinha, Messrs. Betterton, Davies, Prior, Houlton, N. N. Sinha, 
S. K, P, Sinha, Karjee and Rameshwar Sinha. 

The Government objected to the last two names but when a division was called 
the Government was defeated by a pretty big margin of votes. The House then 
adjourned. 

Supplkmentaby Demands 

2nd. SEPTEMBER ; — After interpellations to-day snpploraentary demands were taken 
np. The first demand fur Hs. 15,7.50 in ruspoct of forests was pa.ssfid without any dissent. 
To the second supplementary demand for Rs. 300 in respect of general administration, 
Moulvi Abdul Qkani moved a cut motion urging the claims of Biharis for clerical 
posts. He was supported by Mr. Janmna Karjefi, who maintained that the claims of 
Biharis wore being always overlooked. He urged tho nocessity of employing Biharis 
to all sorts of posts whether they be of clerical or higher services. 

After Babu Harnuideo Sini/h spoku in support of the cut motion, Hon’blo Mr. 
P, G. Tallents replied on bcliulf of the Government whereafter the cut motion was 
withdrawn by the mover and the supplementary demand was passed. 

Thereafter tho supplementary domiuid for Rs, 6,307 for an increaso in the salary 
of the European sergeants and for .supply of furniture in their quarters were taken 
up. The argument of tho Oovornment was that there was considerable diffloulty in 
recruiting sergeants from the British .Army on the present initial pay, which was 
Rs. 150 which Government proposed through this demand to increase to Rs. 160—200. 

This evoked a good deal of Jioafed discussion. Three cut motions stood in the 
names of Mr. Nandakuiiiar Ofiosli, Moulvi Abdul Qhani and Mr. Jamuna Karjee. 
The former two members moved tlioir motions and the latter’s motion being identical 
was not moved. 

Mr. Ghosh discussed tho desirability of appointing graduates of the Patna Univer¬ 
sity who had completed 2 years’ training of tho University Training Corps as 
sergeants. In support of liis contention Mr. Ghosh said that when boys fresh from 
colleges are appointed as D. S. I’.s and A. S. P.s, tlioro was no reason why boys 
who had undergone military training should not bo recruited as sergeants. 

He was followed by Mr. Jamuna Karjee, who failed to understand the necessity 
and anxiety of the Governmont to recruit, sorgoaiits from British Army. Ho urged the 
necessity of taking men from University Corps and from Indian Police Force for 
appointments as sergeants. 

Next, Mr. .S, K. 1‘. iSinha rose to support Mr. Gliosh’s cut motion and referred 
to tho meeting of tho Senate regarding the possible appointment of tho University 
graduates who had undergono U. T. C. training for two years as sergeants. 

Mr. D. Silva next advocated the eause of Anglo-Indians and urged the Govern¬ 
mont to take some inorabers of tlio eoramuiiity he roprosents. 

Hon’blo Mr. Brett, replying to the various members, said that discipline and great 
hardship wore the virtues tliat are counted most fur the sergeants and thought that 
the British Army men were the fittest to serve the purpose. 

He was followed by Mr. Hafiz who said that if Government did not consider 
that U. T. C. men were not up to the standard, then, ho thought, as a member of tho 
IJ. T, 0. Committee, it was not wise to maintain such a show. Mr. Hafiz felt more¬ 
over sure tliat even tho imdergradiiates who had thuir due U. T, C. training would 
serve as meritoriously as British sorgeants. Referring to tho growing unemployment 
in the province, he said that Government should now ooase filling the counted seats 
from outside. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, supporting the cut motion 
was of opinion that U. T. C. graduates were as much workable as British sergeants. 
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Mr. Bimahi Chnran Siniyh, nominaliitl mtimbor, supportinfr Iho Government motion 
was of the opinion iliiit it was desirablo to appoint Dritish military men as sergeants 
as the appointrnent of _either riinilns or Muslims might load to numerous difficulties. 
Ho said as a sotgoant if otio or other hecame prejudiced or communal, and as the 
head of a force, at times situation might grow critical. 

Mi\ Naiulakitmar Ghnsh pointed out to Mr. Singh tliat the serge.ants were not 
the highest olficors and they had magistr.atcs over them for their guidanco and as 
both IIindu:i oi Muslims liolil respoiisioh', posts of judgo.s and such others, why 
Indians if appoi ited as sergeants would ho dofrimeiital to public interest. 

Mr. Hasan Jan also st!pj)oi'tod the Government motion on a similar plea that on 
ground of spcdal military ti-aining Dritish sergeants were preferred. Mr. Ohosh 
replied theioafti r. 

Mr. P, 0. Tallonis spoke in favour of tho motion and remarked that “even in his 
highest efficionc/ he could nover presume himself capable of boing a sergeant or an 
armed rosci-vo, This caused considorahle laiiglitor. 

On an assurance given by Mr. Br.ut that if .suitable Indian youths of IT, T. C. 
desi)'ous of joining ranks of scu-gcanls aro available, he would gladly ask tho Govern¬ 
ment to give a :i,vmp.ath.uti<! consideration lo tho hiet, tlie motions were withdrawn 
whea tho Council, after a lively debate, adjoiirnod. 

EnQUIUV into N, lifH,\l{ Ei.oous 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : —.\fler interpellations to-day, Mr. .S'. AT. P. Sinha moved his 
resolution roconimending (iovernraent to thoroughTy investigate into the causes of 
recarring (loo Is in North Dih ir and to und .'rtak.! a sdiemo of permanent relief for 
that area. 

In support 0 his rosohuion Mr, 81nha described tho havocs caused by floods in 
North Bihar—especially in tho district of Sarau and urged upon the Oovornment to 
undertake an ii.vestigatioii whatov'cr enornioiis tho cost might be in view of the 
heavy losses. 

A fter R. R. Dwark math, R. •D, Birmidraiialh Chakravarty., Mr. Meyrick^ Mr. 
Fazlar Rahaman^ A”. /?, Hkniihirul ITuq^ Mr. Shafee and Mr. Abdul Ohani 

had spoken on tlio subject, Mr. .s'. AT. P. Hinha replied to the debate. After the 
Hon ble Mr, N. N. Ainhn replio'l ou behalf of tho Government, the resolution was 
put to vote uud |)iissod with.mt a division. 

Rkdlction or Ro.ni.; C.\iiM, IUiks 

Bahu Radhn nahan Sinha next movc.l a resuliition rocommonding Government to 
I'odn.jo Idniie c.'inual rab.’S to the extent which .e.xisted bofnro the last enhancement. 
In ti'aoing the h story of tho increase in the r.'itc' of canal water he said that from 
Re. I per acni i i 1.S8Q it had gone gradually to Rs. 4-8 in 1922 per acre. The 
mover further siid it was very h.ird for the' cultivators to pay this high rate now 
when they ire Imancially ,so very hadiy olV. In tluj end of his S{ioech ho appealed 
to the Finance riombor to take tho gratitudo of tho poopln for Government and him- 
,self by rednoing the rate. 

Tho Hon’hio Mr. iVirsu Nnt-ayan Sin.lia, while speaidng on behalf of Government, 
referred to the discussions raised in this I'onneil on two itrovious occasions—one last 
year in Ranchi ind tho other early Ibis year in I’atiia—l)y Mr. .famuna Karjee on the 
subject /V( (;ord:ng to tlie Eiuauee Member, .Mr. Karjoc’s m.otion.s had one merit that 
he sought rod'ic ion of canal rates in the wlmle province while the present resolution 
sought reduction of canal rate only in tin; district of Shahabad from which the mover 
carat'. Tho Kin.aiicn Moinliur further Maintained that tliu rates of Sone canals were 
favoarable, as ccraparod t.) those piovailing in other provinces. 

Mr. Jamnna Kar-je-’- suitably npdie.l to tliu Ein.aniie Mombor and while so doing 
ha r.ocalled the .lays when tiro Kinanoe Member w.as an ornamental member of this 
Council when Io occupied Die so it of one of tho non-official members. Just after 
the last enhano(‘innnt in the ratirs of can.ils, proceedetl Mr. Karjee, wlieu a resolu¬ 
tion was brought for tho onhammrnent of tho canal rates, tho prices of agricultural 
commodities bad oonsideraldy gomr up and rice was soiling at 7 seers per rupee. The 
Hon ble Mr. Nirni Narayau Sinha thought fit to advocate the reduction but now when 
tlio prices of agricultural commodities bad gone very considerably down—by about 60 
p. c since 1928 to 1035 ;ii;cording to tlie a'lraission of Bihar Government themselves 
in their Adrainistranon Report issued early this yoar—Ire, (Tho Hon. Mr. N. N, Sinha) 
opposed tho pr-rposal of a reduction at a timo when tho peasants were hard hit 
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owing to unprecedented depression which had boon prevailing in the country for the 
last few years—Bihar not being an exception to it. 

The change in the attitude and the outlook of the lion, Mr. Sinha, according to Mr. 
Karjee, was due to his elevation to tho liigh odice of the Finance Member whi«h he 
was occupying now and any one who had witnessed tiio Hon. Mr. N. N. Sinha’s per¬ 
formance as a non-oflicial raemher will be in a sea of wonder if he happened to wit¬ 
ness his performance now as the Finance Member of the Bihar Government against 
which he used very strong latiguago. Pioceeding, Mr. ICarjee said that the ground 
taken by Government at the time of tho last eulianeemont was that as the prices of 
of all commodity had gone up, it was hardly unrea.sonablo to complain that the 
prices of water had gone up (He actually quoted the Government member’s words 
used at that time) and that tho Oovornment should stand on tho same ground and 
should reduce the canal rates now when the ))riocs of all commodities have gone 
enormously low. Mr. Rarjeo corrected the Financo Member by saying that the pre¬ 
sent resolution, if passed, would not only bouclit tho cultivator.s of tho Shababad but 
also thofio of the districts of I’atua and Gaya. 

Messrs. Kadha Frasad, Shcrafat IJu.isain, Yiinm and Rai Bahadur Stjatnnandan 
Sakay supported the resolution while Mr, Bimala Charan Saha^ a nominated mem¬ 
ber, opposed the Bill whereafter tho Council adjourned for tho day. 

4th. SEPTEMBER Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, speaking against tho resolution to-day, said 
that if this resolution was broiiglit into effect, what method was effected to make up the 
Joss of ravoiiuo, Ho further maintained tJtat canal rates wore no tax and the Council 
would be unjust if it proposed to give benefit to a particular area. 

Babu Jugjitoan Ram (depressed class member) snpiiorting tho resolution said that 
the income from one bigJia came to Rs. 16-8 whilo tho e.vpeuses amounted to Rs, 
19-1. Thus the agriculturists were ruuning at a distinct loss. Proceeding ho suggest¬ 
ed an investigation into the matter. 

Mouivi Abdul Okani also opposed tho re.sohition. After Babu Eam.inugraha 
Narayan Sinha spoke on the resolution, Biibu Radhamohan Sinha, replying to the de¬ 
bate, quoted some sentences from tho speech of the Finance Member when he 
supported the proposal of reduction in rate,s of Bono canals when ho wa.s a non¬ 
official member. 

After ho had replied to the points raised in tJio debate, the Finance A/atnber, 
giving final reply on behalf of Government, said that in a democratic government 
members of opposition of to-day W’ould bo ministers of to-morrow and ministers of 
to-morrow would be one day members of the opposition. Tinder such oiroum.stances, 
he proceeded, it was quite possible for tliora to cliango tlieir views. Ho enquired 
what would impiion if by some natnrni calamity tiui canals aro destroyed. Accord¬ 
ing to him, there were many other eJiarges to bo met over the maintenance charge. 
Moreover, the Dacca and Triveui canals were losing conecnis for wliich tho whole 
province had to pay. If tlio surplus from canals aro to bo reverted, many beneficial 
institutions will siiiler. If the canal rates aro reduced, thou the e.xpeudituro of 
some departments will have to be reduced as tlio provinco has got only so much in¬ 
come as is required for the reqnirement.s of tho provinco. Moreover, tljo budget had 
been prepared and if this resolution was passed, it was not po,ssiblo for tho present 
Government to do anything. It was, therefoie, he maintained, necessary to leave 
this question for the reformed A.s,sembly. 

After this tho resolution was put to vote and being pressed to division was lost 
by 20 to 44 votes. 


Non-official Bills 

7th. SEPTEMBER -.—The Hnnso look op iion-offici.als Bill to-day. Moulvi 
Khalilur llahaman introduced (ho Bihar Tenancy (suits validation} BUI and the 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Moulvi Abdul Ghani introduced the Bihar and 
Orissa Municipal Amendment Dill. Rai Bahadur Dtcarakanath introduced tho 
Estates Partition Amendment Bill. Babu Katyan Singh introduced tho Chota Nag¬ 
pur Partition Amendment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Bill and the Bihar 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill. 

Next, Moulvi S. M. Hafiz presented tJie Reports of the Select Committee on the 
Bengal Land Revenue Sales (Amendment Bill) and moved the Bihar and Orissa 
Amendment Bill for reference to a Select Committee. 
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Thereafter Mr. S. K. P. Sinha moved tho Behar Agrianlturisls' Relief Pill to be 
reforred to a Seloot Oommittoe consisting of Hon’blo Mr. P. C. Tallents, .1. W. Houl- 
ton, . 1 . O. Davies, C. P. N. iSinha, Khan BiihaJnr Sagir-ul-IIiiq, Babu Badhaprasad 
Sinha, Kumar balikaprasad Sinha, Rai BahaJ\ti' Shyamnandaii Sahay, Babu Jamuna 
Karjee and the mover. 

The ohjoot of the Bill was Tho agrleulturists of Biliar aro groaning under a heavy 
weiglit of^ iudeht(?dnoss. Tho luiraber of irionoy-hunJers and p.awn-brokors i.s limited 
resulting in monopoly among tho cliontalo. Tho rato.s of interost charged and other 
conditions iinpossd on tlio crojitor.s constitute a veritable haras.srnont of the agricul¬ 
turists. Therefore, legislation i.s necessary. Pawn-broker.s do not i.s.sno receipts, tlius 
croditors fad at the ontiro morcy of the pawners as to make it a crime punishable 
with fine o.vtending to one thou.sand rupees. Aiiothor factor wa.s tho Kabuli monace 
in tlie oountrysi le they vd.sit and tlioy .‘ulvanco money at exorbitant rates. This un¬ 
lawful action .slmuld bo eon.stitutod as a cognizablu offenco. 

SlTl'l’I.EMUN'TAIlY DuMANDS 

fith. SEPTEMBER :—Tho Council voted sufiiilomontary domanrls for R.s. 50,000 
and Ra. 3,45,611) raspeotivoly for the o.xteusion of fliu e.'ci.stiug Council oliamber at 
Patna to moot thu rcquircimmt.s of the now li!gi.slaturo under the reforms and the 
acquisition of tl e Pusa estaio for (he eslahlishment of a central experimental and seed 
farm for north Bihar, At tiio conclusion of the .sos.siou flio Council was prorogued. 


November Session—Patna—18th. to 21st. November 1936 

AunANnABAu Riot~.\i).i. Motion 

The last sossiou of the Gouticil under tho Montford Constitution oommonced at Patna 
on tho 18th. November 1936, Hou. Mr. Jiii/andliari Singh prosidod. 

After interi'ellations. the Pn>,‘iidriii. said that bo bad received notices of two 
adjournment u otions, one (rorn Messrs. Ynnua,, Akbnri U(ifi,z and Chmodhry Sharafat 
Hussain xo iliicuss tliii situation created by the rncont communal riot at Aurangabad 
and the oilier from Babu Jiimtina /w/r/i.w to discuss tho proceedings instituted against 
86 Congreas and Kisau_ l-iablui workers in^lie district of Bliagalpore. 

Tho ll'iii’hh Mr. Nii-su Naraijau Sinha, tho tcinlcr of tho House, objected to 
leave beirg gi/on for tho discussion of these motions on fho ground that tho matters 
rolating to tht ie motions were suii-judice and as such they could not be discussed 
in this House without piejitdice to fair trial. 

Tho Presiuent agreeing with tlio Hou’blo Member ruled both tho motions out of 
order, 

Biiiau Faaiink Ekukk Fond Biai, 

Tlio Ilon’b 0 Mr. Nir.su Naratjan Smha then iiitrodiiocd tho Bihar Famine Relief 
Fund Bill, and, moved that the Bill ho taken into con.siduration. In explaining the 
objects and reasons of the Bill tho Tfou. Memhcr .said that the Famino Belief Fund 
that was hoin^ maintained by fho Bihar Oovornmont wa,s regarded a.s forming part of 
the general halances of tho (Jovernmciit of India. Tho fund could be utilised only 
for purposes )f famine relief though wlmii tho amount to tho credit of fund exceeded 
ten lakhs of nifioes, tho oxco.ss ovor that .sum might be utilized for certain other 
purpo.sea, Tho Oovermneut of Tiidi.a Act, ]9:!5 contained no provision for the oon- 
tinuanco of this fund and wlxen Part HI of that .kct come into force, the Devalua¬ 
tion rules would cease to operate. Coii.sequnntly, tho amount of tho fund would, on 
the commune iment of the now constitiifion, merge in the general balance of the 
province and there would bo nothing to prevent tho amount being expended on 
ordinary sorvico.s with tho result that, .should occasion suddenly lariso for urgent and 
unanticipated expenrliture on a largo .scale on famino relief there would be no cash 
resources immediately available to fall back upon. 

“fn order to prevent such a result,” the lion. Finanoo Member said, “this Bill is 
iatrodncod with a view to consorvo the minimum balance to the credit of the 
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Famine Relief Fund for the purposes for which it v^as originally established. The 
Secretary of State for India in Council has sanctioned an amendment to sohedula IV 
to the Rules to enable the Govornor-Coneral in Council to permit withdrawal of 
the whole or part of balance in the existing fund on bein;^ .satisfied that an Act of 
the local legislatura has made provision for the constitution as a separata fund, to 
be utilized only on the occasion of serious famine or flood, of tlio sum so withdrawn 
and inyestod in securities of the Government of India. 

“It is proposed by this bill to establish a statutory fund called the Bihar Famine 
Fund by withdrawing ton lakhs of rupoes out of the pre.sent balanne of the existing 
Famine Relief Fund which is estimated at 22 lakhs. The fund to bo formed by this 
Bill will not be expended save upon the relief of serious famine and the relief of 
distress due to sonou.s draught, flood or other natural calamities”. 

Mr. iV K. P. Sinha moved an amendment to the effect that tho balance of the 
Famine Fund should bo conserved at 20 lakhs. He pointed out that Bihar was more 
subjected to flood and as such adequato balance should be kept in the fund to meet 
such emergenoies. TIio Central t'rovinoes, though much smaller than Bihar, had a 
balance of 45 lakhs in the F’amine Relief Fund while Biliar had much less. Ho 
urged the Government to accept his ametulment so that they might be adequately 
provided against famiue, flood or any othor natural calamity. 

Tho amendment on being put to vote was however lost by 28 to 25 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinka tlien moved his final motion that the Bill be 
passed and the Bill was passed without opposition. 

Bihab MuNxcirAu Amsnd. Bili/ 

Sir Garteah Datla Singh, Minister of Local Self-Government, next introduced the 
Bihar Municipal Amendment Bill providing for prestcribing electoral qualifioatioas by 
rules to be formed under the Aot by the Local Oovornmont as in tho case of election 
to District and Local Board.s under Bihar and Orissa Local Solf-Govarnment Act, 

Maulvi Abdul Oani opposed tho bill on the ground that it was not at all desirable 
to take away the power of prescribing electoral qualification from tho hands of the 
legislature and place the same in the hands of the Local Government. If tho 
Government really wanted to liberate the qualifications of voters at municipal elections 
they could very easily do it by amending the provision for the same in tho Act itself. 

Hon. Sir Oaneah Dutt. Singh replying observed tliat Maulvi Ghaui’s apprehonsion 
of the rule-making power being abused by tho Government was not justified for 
Ministers in the future Government would ' bo olootod members responsible to the 
legislature. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani next moved an amendment to Section 15, sub-sootion 2 
clausa A of liehar and Orissa Municipal Act substituting annas eight for ouo and 
half rupees as franchise qualification. 

Sir Ganeah Dutt Singh pointed out that Mr. Ghani sought to move by way of 
amendments the provisions of liis own bill whiidi ho had introduced at tho Ranchi 
session of tho Council and which was ultimately withdrawn on tho assurauoe that 
these matters would be looked into after tho general elections were over. He con¬ 
tended that it was better to pass tho Bill as presented and ho assured tho House 
that all the municipal bodies would ho duly consulted while revising the electoral 
qualifications. 

Maulvi Shaft and Babu Bampraaad Singh siipjiorted the amendment while Babu 
Bimala Charan Singlia opjiosed the same. Tho amendment was lo.st by 35 to 16 votes. 

Other amendments in connection with this hill moved by Maulvi Abdul Ghani 
were also lost and the Bill was passed without division. The Council then adjournod. 

Aubanoauad Rioi—Adj. Motion 

19th. NOVEMBER ; —At to-day’s sitting of the Council, tho adjournment motion 
which was moved by Mr. Yunua to discuss tho issuing of a Government communique 
in connection with the Aurangabad riot at a timo ami in a manner which was likely 
to affect prejudicially the fair trial of tho crimin.al cases ponding in connection with 
tnose riots, was disallowed by the President; while another moved by Mr. S. K. P. 
Sinha. to discuss the question of refusal by tho authoritie.s at Aurangabad to taka 
out a Hindu procession after tho riots was allowed by the Chair. 

After a short discussion, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha withdrew his adjournment motion, 
Hou’ble Mr. Tallenta, Homo Member, having explained that he had used very guarded 
language because the whole thing was suhjudice and he never meant to convey that 
the right of the Hindus would in any way bo interfered with. The Council 
then adjourned till the 21st. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S FAREWELL SPEECll l59 

SaPPLBMENTARY DEMANDS 

21it. NOVEMBER ;~Tlio Council voted to-day a miraber of supplomontary demands, 
including Rs. ‘1,0,00!) as granls-in-aid to local bodies to repair the coraraunioations 
damaged by the roceut Hoods, Ks. LlO.OOi) as loan to tlia Jbaria Water Board for 
lelayiug a water pipo lino and Es. 177,000 under oxeoss expenditure for jails due to 
receipt of incieasod orders for goods manutaotnrod by jails and supply of bed-sheets, 
kurtas and tro isurs to prisoners. 

Dbuate oh Unkmplovmrni Report 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. Nirsu Niirafjan Sinha^ Loader of the House a debate 
was initiated on the lluemploymont Comr'nittoo report. Mr. Jamuna Karjee, parti¬ 
cipating in the di.scussion, iirgod the Government not to ignore tlio agriculturists who 
were the backijoue of tlie province and t:wjkle thu unemployment prevailing among 
tium. Ho askid Oovernmont to fostor and dovolop cottage industries and pleaded 
for the omploj meat of young Biharis in iudiistrics of tlie province. Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanutk asked Govururaont to lose no ti\no in implementing the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Cumraittoe as tho problem was becoming graver and graver. 

The Oovrunor’s Paukweli, Speech 

His Excellency the Oovenior thun ilelivcroJ his farewell address. In doing so, he 
said that the I’roviuue, for some yoars past, had been struggling against tho weight 
of falling revenue to maintain such progress as had been soeured before post-war 
slump. 

Since the b iginning of 1934, greatest effort bus liad to be concentrated to repair 
the damage of the great earthquake on which the total expenditure incurred had been 
in the region i f three erores of rupees. Those factors stood in the way of any not¬ 
able advance in the administration of Bihar. 

Referring to their passing tlie adolcscuut stage to full Provincial Autonomy and the 
(inanoial positum of the Province as a result of Sir Otto Nieraeyer's recomraendations 
the Govornor said that it was a gravo disa(ipoiiitmcnt to him to find that immediate 
betterment, which ho proposed for P.ihar as tho minimum necessary to start on her 
new career, was so limited. It was his earnest hope that those who boeame the 
leadei'LS of tho iirovince, to (vhatovor political party they belonged, would work not 
for aggraudisetuont for fhcinsolves, or exaltation of a party or a section of the com¬ 
munity but wit It the siiiglo object of doing wliat was best for tho people of Bihar. 
Utaler this coalition only, could this trcrauiidons oxporitnont of democracy, taken at 
a t.mo when d nnocraey had become <liscrc litod and had been discardod in so many 
countries in tin world in favour of autocracy and dictator.slup, bo a veal success, 

Tho House »vas at tliis stago proroi/ued. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August: Session—Madras—31st, August to 4th. September 1936 

The Goverhoh’s Address 

Iho August session of tlio MuJras Logislahive Counuil commouced at Madras on 
the 31»t. Auguit 1936, when His Excellency Sir Kurtita Venkata lieddi, 
the Acting Governor, addressed the House. Ifo reviewed tlio work so far done and 
said that it indicated u substantial measure of jirogress in all directions, particularly 
in giving assistance to agriculturists. 

Koforring to the j'olief of educated iinompioyment. His Exoollonoy, while 
admitting that Govornmont had not yet formulated a deiiiiite policy in the matter, 
.said that it was a vast problem which would tax fully the ingenuity of the new 
Ministry. M.eanwhile, tliay were paving the way for a consideration of the jiroblem 
by initiating a census of tlie unemployed. 

His Excellency at tho outset indicated that Lord Erksino would have to extend 
the life of the present Council which would expire on November 6 until the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Koforms and that Government contemplated holding another session 
early in December. 

No."f-OFKiclAi, Bills 

29th. AUGUST •.—The Council dovoted tho whole day to non-odloial business. 
The House decided to oirciilato for eliciting public ojiinion Mr. Chm.vdari’s Madras 
Land Alienatinn Bill, which aimed at prevciiling alienation of agricultural land to 
non-agriculturists. Two otiior Bills were rojeoted, including tlio Madras Employees’ 
Protection Bill, introduced by Mr. Basu Dev, purporting to ameliorate the condition 
of ernployeofi in certain dii-eotions. 

The House unanimously adopted Mr. Koti Reddi's resolution recommending to 
Government to issue instructions to registration olTioers and others concerned to 
increase the number of polling stations so that ordinarily no voter need travel more 
than two miles to roooru his vote during tho ensuing elections to the provincial 
legislatures. 

The Ima.m’s Bill 

l(t. to 3rd. SEPTEMBER Tho Council discussed for all these days and passed 
on the 3rd September the Imam’s Bill which vested penaaneut occupancy rights on 
the tenants of Imam lands. 

The Bill was discu.ssed in tho House twice before, once being returned by tlio 
Governor with recommendations and again by the Oovernor-Goneral who withheld 
assent to it on the ground tliat tlio Bill was expropvictoi'y. Tliis time the Govern¬ 
ment introduced tho same with a provi.sion for conipeusatiou to Imamdars. 

The measure had tho support of tiro Congress members in tJie Council and tbeir 
amendment reducing the amount of compensation from 2 and a half times tho annual 
rent to only the animal rent was accepted by Government and adopted by tho 
House. Another amendment seeking to oxcludo temples and charitablo institutions 
from the operation of tho Bill was defeated, Congress mombers and Government 
opposing it. The measure had tho support of Eamindars and landlords of the Justice 
Party while members of tho Uuited Nationalist Party strongly opposed it. 

The liaja of Bobbin, in tho course of his speech ])rior to the passing of tlie 
Bill, said that ho did not wish to take up tho valuable time of the House 
at that late hour, but he wished only to state that if the legislation 
before tho House was examiued impartially, there could bo no doubt that many 
concessions had been given to imamdars and tliat they had been placed in a certainly 
more favourable position than the landholders under the Madras Estates Land Act. 
Members of the House would no doubt bo awaro tliat a.s far as ‘private land’ was 
concerned, they had enlarged the categories of private land to which imamdars were 
allowed to lay claim. Ho had stated in his speech in 1933 that imamdars could not 
claim in their lands any greater riglits than that which tho xemindars or the original 
grantees of the imams possessed. It would be admitted on all sides that occupancy 
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went with tho land and that tivo actual tillor o£ the soil was the owner of that right 
and that there could bo no claim to occupancy right by tho imamdar. 

From (imo to timo during tho discussions, he said, tho main issues had been 
skilfully confused by bringing in tho oaso of smaller inamdars. Ho would like to 
make it clear that this Bill was intondod to apply to whole inam villages and minor 
inams did not come within the purview of tho legislation. There was also no force, 
he said, in tho statement that inamdars were being deprived of legal rights which 
they now possessed. 

Mr. T. 3. Sriuiva,sa Iyengar, the speaker said, had laid great stres.s on tho point 
that it had not been proved that inam tenants wore worse oil tliau ilemindari tenants 
or that there w as need for any special relief or protection, tie would state that tire 
very faet that tiiey wore tenants at will and rout was liable to be enhanced was 
itself suffleieiit ground to s.iy that, in this country, whero the pressure on land was 
so iieavy, tho Jot of the inam tenant could not possibly be an onviable one. As 
regards compen jation, curious arguments weru put forward on belialf of the inamdars. 
He would suggest that inamdars ought to realise that in this matter a special conces¬ 
sion had been given to them for whicli, ho said, thero was no parallel in the 
Mad:ras Estates Land Act. 

“As regards compensation” tliu Raja of Bobbili stated, “it is not right to bring in 
the Laud Acqui:iitiou Act; because in tliis case tho so-called Kudivaram rigiit is not a 
rigid which in jny opinion, can ho computed in terms of rupees. This is a right 
wliioh, in our ooinioii, according to the principles of the land tenure in this country, 
cannot be reeogiii.sod and for which no comiioiisation is due. But I do not wish to 
go over tlio ground again or repeat the reasons a.s to why the provision had to be 
embodied in the Hill. Iraarndars, I think, ought to be grateful for these special 
cionoessioiis which have been conceded to them. They have the additional right to 
eject tenants if, witliiu a period of ouo year, tho tenant either refuses or is unable 
to pay the ijornpensation.” It had been statud on tlio other side that this was of no 
advantage to tliem because after ejecting tlio tenants, the inamdar could not convert 
tho land into private laud. If it was remembered tliat the primary principle of 
the Bill wa.s not to allow the oulargument of the categories of private land, there 
would be no foundation for the complaint. 

Since inamdars had been given certain special rights, it was absolutely necessary 
to have special j roofs and ovidonoo. 

In season and out of season, the spoakor prooeeding said, individuals had stated 
that this measure was really intended to hit the Brahmins. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa lyemjar ; I do not think any member said that it waa 
aimed at the Brahmin tloramiiniiy. At any rate, no Brahmin member of the House 
said that. Such a serious allegation ag.aiust tho members of a community should not 
be made, I have been the person who took a good part of the time in the discu¬ 
ssions and it was I that said that Non-Brahrnin.s, who paid the fullest value, aro 
the people who c instituted tlio bulk of inamdars. I believe two or three years ago, 
tho Chief Minister liimself referred to this and quoted my speech. 

The Raja of Robbili : I am not making this serious allegation as Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar calls it, against tho Brahmin community. I said wo have been attacked on 
the ground tiiat ir, is intended to hit the Brahmin community. 

A voice : But he referred ti “iudividuals”. 

The Raja oj 'Bobbili said that this allegation was unfounded, because those 
speakers who cearapioned tho cause of inamdars had themselves stated that if a 
con.sus wore taken to-day of inamdars, it would be found that a majority of them 
were Non-Brahmins. 

Tlie other chaige made was that inamdars were not represented in the Council. 
The siieaker did not think their cause had suffered for want of advocacy. 

Referring to Hr. C. K. Roddi’s speocli and his reference to clause (6), the Raja 
of Bobbili said that he was personally opposed to this provision from the start. 
Although Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar^ termed tho benefits to inamdars under the Bill as 
illusory, ha (the Raja of Bobbili) would not bo surjirisod if this provision should make 
the safeguards given to inam tenants illusory. Ha hoped no suoh adverse results 
would ensiio and lie hoped also that the Government would in the future carefully 
consider the question or amending tho Act in the direction necessary. 

This piece of legislation had been sponsored and supported neither on political 
nor communal grounds but only in furtherance of the principles for which he and 
his party stood. And they would have the satisfaction, if it became law, as they 
21 
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hoped it would, of having enfranchised nearly a million tenants at will in inam 
villages, thus enlarging the electorate. 

Referring to Dr. Subbaroyan’s remarks about the Government helping the forces 
of communism and socialism, he said that if communism and terrorism did not find 
a fruitful soil in this province, it was duo to tho fact that practically every member 
of the rural population had some interest or other in land. The principles of com¬ 
munism were totally opposed to individual ownership of land and it was to guard 
against all such political theories that thuy were supporting this measure which 
would, he said, not only give fixity of teuiire but peace and contentment to a third 
of the agricultural populatiou in estates. Dr. Subbaroyan,' he said, threw a hint 
that the matters would not bo left at this stage arid that it would be carried to 
higher authorities. In this connection, he would point out that in 1933, Dr. Subba- 
royau said that, as responsible members of tlie House, they ought to take the 
decisions of the House as binding and that he was against “safeguards”. Now, 
after he had been transformed into a Congressman, Dr. Subbaroyan seemed to have 
changed his mental outlook and ho now wLshud to tako advantage of the “reserve 
powers” vested in the Governor and tho Governor-General. Ho did not know 
whether Dr. Subb.aroyau spoke on his own behalf or on that of the Congress. But. 
Dr. Subbaroyan occupied a position which he could not understand ; for Dr. Subba- 
loyan belonged to tho United Nationalist I'arty in tlie Council and to the Congress 
outside. At tho same time, the Raja of Bobbili said, ho was grateful to Mr. C. R. 
Reddi and his group who gave tlieir support to this measure both by their 
votes and speeches and who “had tho courage of their convictions.” 

Concluding, tho Raja of Bobhili expressed appreciation of the great patience and 
tact with which the lion, the Revenue Mombor has piloted this measure, and of the 
services of Mr. M, G. Patnaik, who ho said, had been of tlie greatest assistance in all 
stages of tho measure. lie hoped tiiat tlie Bill would soon find a place on the 
statute hook and be a lasting boon to the inam tenants. 

Rivers Conservancy Amend. Bill 

Sir Charles Souter uoxt introduced tlio bill (item 4) further to amend the 
Madras Rivers Conservancy Act 1884, and moved that it be taken into consideration 
at once. 

The Revenue Member said that the Hill was a non-controversial one. The object 
was this. In view of the provi,sions of Soetion 290 of tlio Government of India Act 
1935, the Acts in force in this Prosidoncy liad to be amended wherever necessary, 
in order to vest in tho Board of Rovenue, tho appellate powers in revenue matters 
now exercised by the Governor-in-Council. It was therotore proposed in this Bill to 
vest in tho Board of Koveiuio the appellate powmrs referred to in tho proviso to 
Section 14 of the Madras Rivers Conservancy Act, 1884. 

The motion was oanled. The two clauses of the Bill were agreed to without a 
decision and the Bill was passed into law. 

Ei.ection to Boaros 

The Hon, the Haja of Bobhii next iutroduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act-, 1930 and tho Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The Chief Minister said that during the recent elections to local bodies, a number 
of instances had come to tho notice of tho Government in which courts had granted 
injunctions for restraining the conduct of elections to municipal councils and local 
hoards. As would bo seen fi'om tho statement of objocts and reasons to the Bill, 
these injunctions had been grauted mostly on allegations of tho irregular omission 
or the irregular inclusion of tho names of olootor.s in tho electoral rolls prepared 
in accordance with the rules framed for the purpose under the Madras District 
Municipalities Act or the Madras Local Boards Act. This caused considerable admi¬ 
nistrative inconvenience, as it had become possible for a fow irresponsible persons 
to hold up an election or oven an entire general election. The object of the Bill was 
to furnish a self-contained maciiiuery for all matters connected with elections. It 
was therefore considered desirable to_ amend the Madras District Municipalities Act 
and the Madras Local Boards Act by including therein a specific provision prohibiting 
courts from granting injunctions for restraining proceedings which were being or 
were about to be taken under tho rules for the preparation or publication of electoral 
rolls or for the conduct of elections. 
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Mr. Naehiyyappa Qounder moved that the consideration of the Bill be adjourned 
sine die. Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that the Bill he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 

The motion tliat the consideration of the Bill he adjourned sine die was then put 
and lost. The motion that the Bill ho circulated for tlie purpose of eliciting public 
opinion was also lost, and the motion that the Bill bo taken into consideration was 
agreod. All the clauses of the Bill (three in number) were then passed without any 
dhsoussion and fnrinod part of the Bill. The Jiaja of Bobbili then moved that the Bill 
be passed into Law. The motion to pass the Bill into law was carried. 

Children’s Act Amendino Bill 

The hon. Mr. Pannirselvam introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Children’s Act 
and moved that it be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Law Member said that tlio object of the Bill was to make the Act more effec¬ 
tive, by empowiiring tho Court to commit a youthful offender, to the custody of a 
person who was not a relative of tho child and by providing for his being produced 
before the Court by a person who had undortaton tho custody of the offender, with 
a view to being sent to a uortifiod school, should ho fail to respond to care and treat¬ 
ment. Tho Bill .also was inteuded, the Taw Member said, to bring within its scope 
children who were subject to immoral irilhiences. 

The motion was carried and tho Bill was roforrod to a Select Committee. 

M.^dras Fami.vb Rkuef Fund 

Tho hon. Sir Geoffrey Bracken next iiitrodnood a Bill to provide for the establish¬ 
ment and raaintt nanoo of a Fund, called the Madras Famine Relief Fund, for utilisa¬ 
tion on occasions of serious famine and of distress caused by serious drought, flood 
and other natural calamities. Ho moved that tho Bill bo considered at onoe. 

Sir Geoffrey iaid that the principle of tho Bill had boon accepted by the House on 
a previous oocaMon unanimously ; and tho Devolution Rules had been amended suit¬ 
ably by the Seoietary of State for liidi.a. ITo doolarod that tho balance in the Fund 
in excess of Rs, 40 lakhs was proposed to lie utilised on protective irrigation works 
and other famine relief works; and that tho Revonuo Member in the next session of 
the Legislative Council would come up before them with proposals for the utilisation 
of the excess airount. 

The Bill, Sir Ocoll'roy said, was a simido measure to enable tho Fund being in¬ 
vested in the securities of tho Govornment of India. Tlioro was no need to refer it 
to a Select Committee, especially as delay would rnoau loss of interest. If tho Gov¬ 
ernment of Indi.i placed tlio money at tlioir disposal, .s.ay, on tho 1st of October, the 
Local Govornme it would stand to gain in the curront yo.ar a sum of Rs. 20,(X)0, 
which was no iDgligiblo sum. Tlioy w(3ro still under tho control of tho Govornment 
of India. Tho now Oovornmont, vvlion they como into being, would have a complete¬ 
ly fiee hand. Instead of making amondrnonts now, it would bo much better to leave 
the matter to the new Oovornmont to change tlio purposes for which the money 
could be utilised and also the class of securities in which the money could be 
invested. _ He thought that it would bo ([iiile po.ssible for the new Government, for 
example, if they wished, to invest the Fund in their own loans. Ho would, therefore, 
ask the members opposite not to press for rcfcrcnco of tho Bill to a Select Committee, 
but allow the Bill to be taken into considovation at onoo. 

The motion that the Bill be takon into consideration was next put and carried. Consi¬ 
deration of tho rianso of the Bill was taken up. 

Clauses 1 to (i wore put and carried Clause 7 was put. Mr. G. Bameshwar Rao 
moved an amendment to tho effect, that tho end of tho financial year should not fall 
short of Rs. 100 lakhs. He also moved an amendment to insert a new proviso to tha 
danse, to the effect, that tho annual payment towards tho dofioienoy should he in 
addition to ‘the contribution referred to in Section 3.’ His idea, Mr. G. Rameshwar 
Rao said, was to make the annual coutrilmtion to the fund obligatory on the Govern¬ 
ment in view of tho chronic famine conditions [irevailing in large areas in the presi¬ 
dency. He did not think the Secretary of State would at all stand in the way of 
their adopting such a step. 

Mr. Oopalaswami Mudaliar., seconding tho motion, said that enormous sums had 
been spent on relief of famine, but if only the Governmont had proceeded with the 
Tungabhadra project in right earnest, that would have saved a lot of money, while at 
the name time giving permanent relief to the affected area from famine. He hoped 
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that the proposed conference in regard to the Tungabhadra Project would result in 
some permanent good to the districts affected. 

Mr. KoH Beddi moved that the sum be fixed at ‘Ks. 75 lakhs’ instead of ‘Ks. 
100 lakhs’. 

Sir Qeoffrey Bracken replied that ho had great sympathy with the prudent finan¬ 
cial provision which the members opposite had suggested in the amendment. He noticed 
that the amount of Rs. 40 lakh-s was sought to ho raised to varying figure from Rs. 
50 to Rs. 100 lakhs. In respect of this matter, there was no need to obtain the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State. But it was rather a matter in which they were com¬ 
mitting the new Government. Ho would suggest that if they fixed the sum at Rs. 
100 lakhs, they would be going far beyond the requirements. In recent years, the 
amount required for famine relief, never exceedod-ir-one year Rs. 32 lakhs. It was 
the figure for Ganjam famine in 1920-21. Last year famine relief cost Rs. 17 lakhs. In 
this matter, he was prepared to be guided by tlie opinion of the House. If Es. 40 lakhs 
povidcd for in the Bill was not felt tu he sufficient, lie was prepared to suggest Es. 50 
lakhs. They could leave it to the new Government to raise it, if they liked. 

The House eventually agreed to amend the figure E.s, 40 lakhs into Rs. 50 lakhs. 

As a consequential amendment in the same elaiiso, the annual contribution to bo 
made by the Government was raised from Rs. 3 lakhs into Rs. 5 lakhs. The amend¬ 
ment was put to the House and carried. Clause 7 as amended then formed part 
of the Bill, 

The Preamble was then allowed to stand part of the Bill. The hon. Sir Geoffrey 
Bracken then moved that the Bill as amended be piassed into Law. The motion was 
carried without discussion and the Bill was passed into law, Tho House at this stage 
adjourned. 

Dt. MtJNicirALiTiE.s Aoi Amend. Bill 

4th. SEPTEMBER The hon. tho Raja of Bohhili introduced a Bill to-day further to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, for certain purposes and moved 
that it be taken into consideration. 

In the “Objects and Reasons”, it tvas stated that doubts had been raised as to 
the validity of bye-laws made by certain municipalities levying charges on the ‘tap 
rate’ system for water consumed in exoess of tho maximum free allowance. The 
object of the Bill, it was stated, wa,s to validato all by-laws, orders and agreements 
based on the ‘tap rate’ system which had been made, issued or entered into before 
the provisions of tho measure came into elfoct. 

The hon. the Raja of Bobbilij introducing tho Bill and moving that it be taken 
into consideration, said that it was found expensive and inconvenient to adopt a 
uniform system of metering and on this account, the Government recently sanctioned, 
at the request of certain municipalities, the levy of water tax at particular rates 
per tap. This system, he said, was working satisfactorily in a number of munici¬ 
palities. Tho question was recently raised if tho levy of a tax on a tap-rate system 
was consistent with the provisions of tho Act. On the othor hand, the opinion had 
been expressed that tho question of free supply would arise only in the case of 
public taps, and whero private connections were given to houses, it would bo open 
to municipal authorities to levy a tax. To remove all doubt.s in tho matter, ho said, after 
taking legal opinion, the Government had decided to move the Bill, The Bill would 
enable municipal councils to frame by-laws from time to time on tho tap-rato system. 

Mr. Baaheer Ahmed Sayeed moved that tho Bill bo referred to a select committee. 
Tho motion to refer tho Bill to a select committee was put and lost. 

Clauses ], 2 and 3 wore then passed without discussion. Clause 4 dealt with the 
question of payment for water supplied. 

Mr. Sayeed moved an amendment, to the effect, that water should be 
supplied free to certain classes of buildings. He stated that the object of his amend¬ 
ment was that water should be supplied free to temples, churches and mosques. 
In the city, it was so. Theru had boon an agitation on the part of worshippers of 
certain municipalities against tho levy of water charges. There was justification, he 
added, for exempting these places of worship from payment. If an outright exemp¬ 
tion could not bo granted, ho would request the Government to give liberty to 
municipalities to prescribe the number and classes of buildings to which free supply 
could be given. The loss of income would not bo much. 

Mr. Hameed Khan suggested that tho following proviso be inserted at the end of 
Clause 4 (b) to moot the wishes of all sides: “Provided that no water charges he 
leviable on places of public worship.” 
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MUNICIPALITrBS ACT AMEND. BILL 
Village Cogbts Bill 

The House next aecoptod the motion of tho Hon. Mr. A. T, Pannirselvam that 
the Bill to fiuther amend the Madras Village Courts Act, 1888 for certain purposes 
bo referrod to a soloct committee. Tho Bill inter-alia seeks to provide for the 
oloction by pauchyat courts of a Vice-President for the purpose of exeroi.sing the 
functions of tlio President when tho office of tlie President becomes vacant or when 
the president s ab.sont from jurisdiction or is incapaoitatod and to make a con.se- 
r/uontial change in tho deliuition of ‘Village Mnusiff.’ Tho Bill also gives a definition 
of ‘movable property’ as including growing crops or products, and makes provision 
for the tran.sler of pending proceedings from ono village or panohayat court to 
another where there i.s a change in the limits of jurisdiction or on the disestablish¬ 
ment of the e( urt. 

Dt. Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

Tho Hon the Raja of Bohbili next introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act for certain purposes and moved that it he taken into 
consideration. 

The object of tho Bill, he said, was to r.ai.so the maximum limit of the pajr of 
the Commissioner of tho Madura Municipality from E.s. 800 to Rs. 1,2C0. In view 
of tho size and importanoo of tlio Madura municipality, he said, the Government 
con.sidercd necessary and desirable to airpoint a Commissioner with larger adminis¬ 
trative experience, Tho present maximum, he said, restricted the choice for the 
commissioiiorship. 

Mr. Nachiyitppa Gountler moved that the further consideration of the Minister’s 
motion be adjourned sine die. Ho said that tho maximum of Rs. 800 now provided 
for in the Act was quite an adequate amount for a Commissioner of even a Munici¬ 
pality of the si le of Madura. Tho presont state of municipal finances could not 
permit of a salary of more than Ks. 800 being given. Moreover, it must be remem¬ 
bered that the Madura Municipal Council, which had to find funds for the staff, had 
passed a losolntion again.st the proposal for increasing tho Commissioner’s salary. 
If the salary wis raised to Rs. 1200 as proposed in tho Bill, the commitment of the 
Municipality wculd come to Rs. 1,500 if pensionary contribution, leave allowance, etc., 
ware taken into consideration. 

O'he Hon. tlm Haja of Bobbin said it was not proposed straightaway to appoint a 
person on the salary suggesteii. The Corarai.sRioQor who would be appointed would be a 
person already in Govoramont service. The Bill only sought to empower the Government 
to appoint the i fficer contemplated by it. Mr. Koti Reddi’s argument appeared to 
him iis novel, lie had stated tluat tho'salary and status of tho Commissioner should 
not depond on Iho size and population but .should depend upon the hours of work. 
This arguraout l o could not accept. Tho Government considered that this measure 
was essential in tho interests of tho Madura Municipality. 

Mr. Nac/iiijnppa Qounder said that a ruvenno divisional officer on Rs. 800 would 
be able to satisf'/ the roquireraonts of tho Madura Municipality. To appoint a person 
on Rs. 1.200 wo lid bo a great burden on tho Municipality, 

The araondraint of Mr. Naehiyiippa Gonnder was after discussion lost. 

The clauses of tlie Bill wore agreed to without discussion, Clause 2 of the Bill 
runs as follows :— 

In olauso (a) if suh-sootion (6) of soction 12-C of the Madras District Mnnioipali- 
tios let, 1920, h r tho words ‘not exceeding eight himdrod rupees per mensem in 
the aggregate’, tue words ‘not oxceeding in tho aggregate, ono thousand two hundred 
rupees per moiisom in tho ca.so of the Madura Municipality and eight hundred 
rupees per mensi m iu tho ea.so of any other muuioipality,’ shall bo substituted. 

Tlio Hon, tho Baja of Bobbin moved that tho Bill be passed into law. The 
Bill was passed iato law. 

City Police Act Amend. Bill 

Tho Home Member then prosontod the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend the Madras City Police Act and moved that the Bill, as reported by the 
Committee, he taken into coiisidoration. 

Tho motion was carried and the House took up the consideration of the Bill 
clause by olauso. 

Thauo wore no amondmonts to olauso.s and these wore all allowed to stand part 
of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law, on tho motion of the Home Member. 
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Dt. Police Act Amend, Bill 

The hon. Mr. C. F. Brackenbury next presented the report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill further to amend flie Madras District Police Act 1859 and moved 
that the measure as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The object of the Bill is to bring out clearly tho intention of the Indian Police 
Act, 1861 in the matter of setting up two categories of police officers, the superior 
category of officers embracing tho Inspector-General, tho Deputy Inspector-General, 
and all other superior officers down to Deputy Superintendents of Police and an 
inferior category embracing all ranks from Inspector downwards. Another object of 
the Bill is to amend the provisions of tho Act in respect of tho imposition of fines, 
etc., with a view to recovering from tho pay of ‘be police officer concerned the 
whole or pait of any pecuniary loss caused to the Government by negligence or 
breach of orders. ^ ^ 

Amendments given notice of wero not moved. Tho clauses of the Bill were 
accepted without any discussion and the Bill was passed into law. 

Moron Veuicles Act Amend. Bill 

The hon. tho Raja of Bobbin then presented tho report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1931, for certain purposes 
and moved tliat tho Bill as araoudod by the Select Committee be taken into consider¬ 
ation. The Bill was passed. 

Borstal School Amend. Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Mr. A. T. Pannirselvam, the Bill to amend the Madras 
Borstal School’s Act was taken into consideration and passed. 

First Offenuers’ Bill 

The hon. Mr. Pannirselvam next niovod lhat the Bill to provide for the release 
on probation of first offenders bo referred to a Select Committee. 

The object of the Bill was to introduce the probation system for first offenders in 
the city of Madras and a few .selected mofu.ssil areas. 

The motion to refer tho Bill to a Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried. 

Dt. MuNicirALiTiEs Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

The house then took up for consideration the amendment of Mr. Basheer Ahmed 
in regard to the free supply of water to places of public worship moved in connec¬ 
tion with clause 4 of the Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, the 
consideration of which was adjourned to enable an agreed amoudment being moved. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed stated that after consultation with the Raja of Bobbili and 
other members of the Hou.se, ho agreed to his araeudraent being dropped. In its 
place, he moved an amendment to tlio Explanation to Snh-Sectiou 2 of Section 31 of 
the Act. The amendment was to the effect that tiie words ‘tanks in and near 
mosques, temples etc,’ he removed from tho explanation. He said that if those words 
were removed, it would have tho effect of giving exemption to places of worship 
from payment of any charge for consumption of water. 

The Raja of Bobbili accepted the amendment stating that it did not give any 
wholesale exemption to religious institutions in a municipality, but only mado it 
possible for those institutions which deserved special troatment to be given free 
supply of ivater. 

The amendment was then put to the House and carried. 

Clause 4 as amended was next put to the House and agreed to. 

The Baja of Bobbili then moved that the Rill as amended be passed into law. 

The Hou.se adopted this motion without discussio n and tho Bill was passed into law. 

The Hou.se then adjourned sine die. 


December Session—Madras—30th November to 4tb. December 1936 

Official Bills and Motions 

The last session of the Council under the Montford Constitution commenced at 
Madras on the 30th November 1936, Mr. Ramaehandra Reddi presiding. 
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The Law Memher presented reports of tho select committee on the Bills further 
to amend the Madras Children’s Act, jO’JO, the Madras Village Courts Act and also 
the Madras Probation of Offenders Bill. The clauses of thess Bills having been 
considered, the Bills wore introduced into Council and wore passed into laws. 

111 . DECEMBER :—Discussion on the motion by the Minister of Develo'pment 
regarding an increase in tho Government guarantee in respect of debentures issued 
by the Central Land Mortgage Bank had not concluded yesterday—but was passed 
to-day—when the adjournment motion, of which notice had been given by Mr, Koti 
Reddi was taken up. The motion related to tho Government Order issued on October 
21 regarding tho grant of hind revenue concessions for the current fasli in so far as it 
related to the refusal of Government to grant any general remissiou of dry assessment 
and any general concession in the matter of water cess. 

Speakers pleaded that some ooucession.s having beon shown to dry lands similar 
concessions should bo shows to wot lands. It was also stated that ryots raising crops 
on dry lands wore not so prosperous as tlio,so that raised crops on wet lands. 

Sir Charles Sotiler, tho Revenue Member, explained the policy of Government in 
regard to this (jnestion and said that he could not accept the resolution. Tho motion 
was however put and carried. 

Mr. Subramitnia Bhaita gave notice of a motion asking for tho adjournraont of 
the Legislature “to discuss tho recent action of tho Local Government against Oongresa 
workers canvassing for Cougross candidates in connexion with tho ensuing elections 
to the local logidaturo in Malabar and elsowhoro in tlio Presidency.” 

The Govornmont raising no objection, the President admitted the adjouru- 
ment motion to discuss tho Government’s order of Oct. 21 regarding tho grant of laud 
revenue conoosstons for current Fasli so far a.? it related to the Government’s refusal 
to grant any general remission on dry assos-sment and any general conoossion in the 
matter of the water cess. 

The motion was put and carried witliout division. The Bevenue Member replying to 
the debate explained the Oovorumont’s policy in the matter. Tho House then adjourned. 

XJnemployjirnt Problem 

2nd. DECEMBER To-day, after intoipollations, Mr, P. V. Krishnayya Choudhri 
(the Council’s Secretary) moved an adjournment motion to discuss the steps taken by 
the Local Government to deal with the situation arising from tho recent oyolone which 
devastated Guntur District. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan : May I know if it is the practice or if it is permitted 
by statute that the Secretary to the Council can raise a motion for adjournment of 
tho House ? 

The President ; I do not think that there i.s any objootion either by convention 
or by statute to the Secretary to the Council moving a motion for adjournment of the 
House. No doubt it is a peculiar thing, this being the first time that we have come 
across such a motion. On that account, however, 1 do not think it can bo disallowed. 

Sir Charles Souter said ho ,'had no objection and the President allowed the 
discussion. 

The motion was withdrawn after the lievemie Member had enumoratod the stops 
taken by the Government and had assured tho House that everything would bo done 
to alleviate the distress of tho people. 

Kaplying to a question regarding tho stops tho Government had taken to give effect 
to the reoommoiidations of the Uneraplnyraont Committee, the Home Member stated 
that at the instance of tho Govornmont of India, this Government was considering the 
question of roviidng the educational system of tho province with a view to reducing 
tile number of persons taking up University coursos and diverting a majority of 
stttdonts to coutMes of study which qualify them for a profession or trade. The question 
of revising the turrioulum of elementary schools was also engaging the attention of 
tho iiovernment. 


Bcttek-Milk to Prisoners 

3rd. DECEMBER There was an interesting discussion in the Council to-day 
regarding the supply of butter milk to ail prisoners. The question was raised 
by a cut motion when tho Law Member moved supplementary grant of Rs. 17,07,00 
on aocount of jails and convict settlements. 
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Eeplying, the Lam Member said that oae lakh of rupeos would be rasiiiireti for the 
purpose awl if tlia money could bo found, lis was sure that tho authorities would giro 
tha best coasideratioa to the matter. Iho cut motion was rejected. 

Qofsjaroa's Speboii 

Later, II. 11. the GoTarnor drove in State to the Council ChambBr and addressed the 
House for the last time before the oleotions. 

Mdressing the Council Lord JJrskfree, the Governor, said that anless some-thiug 
nnexpeoted ooourrod this would bo tha final sitting of tlie Coimoil. 

“To-day is therefore a land-mark in tha political history of the Praaidenoy for on 
the next occasion that a representative body assomblos in this chamber it wilt meet 
under a different ooastitution and bo oharged with even greater responsibitilies. 

“So far as my Qovernnioat are concerned, arrangements preliminary to the intro¬ 
duction of tha new Constitiitiou have boon comploted or aro noaring completion. la 
the matter of oleotions to the Provincial Logislature the electoral rolls have boon 
published and returning offloors are engaged in working out details of arrangements 
for tho conduct of polling and of such measures as ai’e aeoessary to prevent any 
form of rowdyism or intimidation. 

“Government servants”, continued His Escellency, “have already been made 
aware of the duty laid upon thorn of strict impartiality in tha conduct of the eleo- 
Mons but at the same time 1 desire to make it porfootiy clear that Government will 
in no ciroumstanoes tolerate propaganda diagaisod under tho cloak of olootioneeriag 
for tha subversion of Govuramont as by Javy established. Further instructions will 
be issued in due course to all Government servants to tho effect that wliile not 
interfering with legitimate elootioneering aetivitiw, they should neglect no precaution 
against organized lawlossnoss and intimidation and not hesitate to act promptly and 
vigorously against any organization or individual attempting to interfere with free 
and orderly conduct of the eluotions. Tndced the sole aim of ray Government will be 
to see that voters may be able freely to o.'cerciso their franchise, without fear of 
violence or threats from any quarter.” 

His Exoeiioney made particular i*eforonoa te Gie subject of elementary edneatioa. 
He said he had been struck with the fact that of the very large sums which Gov¬ 
ernment spends annually on elementary edueatiou a consider able proportion had been 
thrown away on ineffloiont schools while efBoiont schools had not received the full 
eneour^ement they deserved. 

“This state of affairs is te be roraedied. Summarised briefly Government’s policy 
will be to withdraw support from schools which are ineffioiont, incomplete and 
uneconomical and, at tho same time, to give increased support to schools which come 
up to the required standards. Hand in hand witli these measures will bo a real 
eudeavour to improve the oouditions of service of olemeHtary toaohers.” 

His Isoellenoy concluded : I foe! every confidence that moderation and prudence 
will continue to prevail in tho Presidency and that the conduct of future govern- 
meiits and legislatures will be such as to ensure ordered progress in oiir affairs to 
the great advantage of tho whole population. 

4tli. DECEMBERTo-day being tho last day of the session eloquent tributes were 
paid to tho Prosidant for the manner in which ho had conducted the deliberations 
el tho Council for six long years. Speakers including Sir K. V. Meddi, leador of the 
House, Mr. P, T. Majan, Dovolopmont Minister and oOiors referred to Ms impartiality, 
patience, great tact and, above all, nleasant humour. 

Mr. limtnachandra Peddi, the President thankod tho speakers for Gioir kind words. 

At the coiwlusion of the businoss tho Prosidont road a message from the Governor, 
jproroguing the Council. 
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November Session—Peshawar—9l;h to 2l8t November 1936 

Election oe President 

Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim, nominated President of the Frontier Council since 
February was unanimously elected to the Chair when tho Council opened for its last 
session at Peshawar on the 9th, November 1936. As soon as tho Governor's approval 
was received, the Home Member convoyed tho message of congratulations from the 
Govornor to Khan Bahadur Abdur Kahim on being the iii'st elected President of the 
Counoil. Oociipying t!ia Chair, Khan Bahadur Abdur Rahim assured that he would hold 
the scales even letwoun all parties and sections. 

Oeficial Bills 

After the election of the President,; tho ITou.so passed the elected President's 
Salary Bill and tho Pwijub alienation of land acA frontier provinces amendment Bill 
which aimed to prevent fruit-boariug trees from attachmont. 

The Goverkor’s Address 

His Excellency Sir Ralph QriffUh, tho Governor next addressed the Council for the 
last timo. In doing so, IIi.s E.'ioolleucy s.aid :— 

“The forthcoming olections will bo contested by all jiarties and I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say tliat the participation therein by tho Kliudai Khidraatgar party is wel-. 
corned by the Govorament, but tliat participation must bo on constitutional lines for 
it is upon this condition that the Govornraont agreed to suspend the ban that exists 
in this proviuco upon the Congress, 

This condition was fultilied, that party and its leaders will enjoy the same share of 
political life in tiie province, as is the ' rigiit, under the oonstitntlon, of all parties. 
“Some of that party will bn returned as members of the now Assembly and may 
either form or help to form the ministerial party or may occupy seats now oooupiea 
in this Council bj the opposition. If tho latter proves to be tho case, then I would 
remind them of tlio convention whereby the British Oiiposition comes to ho 
styled His Majesty’s Opposition. The Ministry tliat will conduct and bo responsible 
for the Goveriime'it of this pruvinoc will be tile loaders of tho party which commands 
or of parties which command a majority of voles of tho electorate. That Government 
will bo faced with oiiposition ainl oritioism within this Counoil Chamber, but that 
opposition and that criticism must bo conducted just as the Government itself will bo 
conducted on coustitutional lines. There is no place in the constitution for non-co- 
operation which, v.’hatovor form it may take, can only be interpreted as a challenge 
which must and will be met,” 

Reviewing the progress during the four and half years of his tenure as Governor, 
which was coincident with the life of tho Council, His ExcBllonoy characterised the 
period as a most important stago in the constitutional development of the province 
and expressed satisfaction witli the Council’s notable aohievoments. Heoouuting the 
Legislative enaotra nits vis-a-vis the pro.spority and welfare of tho rural population, 
His Excellency the Governor said that the Oovornmeut were considering a bill on tho 
lines of tho acts placed ujion tho Statute book in other provinces for setting up Debt 
Conciliation Committees. This, however, was a measure tliat still reguired further exa¬ 
mination and would havo to await consideration of tho new ministry. Alluding to 
benelicent activities His Exoolloncy said that despite financial stringoncy the expendi¬ 
ture of these departments had risen from Ks. 28,10,000 in 1931-32 to Rs. 34,43,000 
in 1936-37. 

Tho Governor recalled the words of advice which Lord Willingdon addressed to 
members of this Council on tlio occasion of its inauguration to the eifoct that they 
should beware of being tomptod into hasty or precipitate courses. Looking back 
upon these four and a half years, ho could say with full assurance that those words 
of advice had borne good fruit, “it can, I tliink, bo said, that you have not been 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses and I behove that, when the time comc.s, 
as it will come witliiii tho next few mouths to raise the super,structure upon fouuda- 
22 
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tions that you have laid, it will be seen that those foundations have boon well and 
ti'uly laid. Tliat in itself is no mean aohievomout on tho part of the Council which 
caino last into tho field of reforms, and whoso existencu covered a brief span of but 
four and half years. But that is not your only achiovement. This Council oarae 
into e.xistence at one of tho most troublod and slormy periods in the history of tho 
Province. At no time were ([ualities of moderation, and sanity of thought and out¬ 
look more necessary than they were then. Those qualities havo, I am glad to say, 
been shown to a degree and with consistency that have not only won for tins 
Council warm approval of other province.s but havo in no small measure contributed 
to orderly and ordered progress that thi.s province has made along tho path of 
constitutional progrc.s.s. 

Ilis Excellency ahso I'cferred to their kin.smen across tho border. Ue said the 
record of these past four and halt years is, for all its disappointments and hopes 
unrealised, not onu that wo need reproach onr.sulvcs with. There has been peace and 
order within that province and friendly .and iieighhoiirly relations which has been 
maintained between inliahitauls of it and their kinsmen who live across its borders. 
Upon tho maiutonaiice of jic.aco and of these good relations must, in main, depend 
not only tlie liappiness and contentmunt of the people hut also tiio success of any 
measures that may liu taken to improve and ameliorate their economic lot. Conversely 
nothing can do more to retard progress, wliutlior social, )iolitii:al or economic, than 
disorder and disrcs|)ect fur authority. “For that reason I rejoice that our feet are 
now firmly placed upon the path of orderly and consritutional progress and wo can 
look forward to the future, confident in our now tried and proved capacity for Self- 
Oovernment.” 

G0VRUN0u’.S Sl’EH’lI ClilTICTSEl) 

llth. NOVEMBER :—“Tho announcement to sii.spend Iho ban u|)on Congress Party 
shows a chango in Lite (lovernment angle of vision and, to ray mind, is a haupy 
augury for the province. Tliu reassurance, in tho address, of tho strict neutrality 
of the Oovernment and its ollioers in the impending elections would liave dispolled 
certain raisundeistandings wliich are hning created by the activities of some 
interested people,” said Malik lihuila Bakhshy loader of the Opposition in the 
Couuoii commenting on tho Oovornor's address, lio regretted that all the 
absorbing problems of unemployment found no jihice in the address, nor did the 
Governor refer to tho Shariat Act, which stood in Idstory as a monumental non- 
oBioial achievement. His FiXcelleuoy had not taken the House into his oonlideneo 
as to the steps which the (iovunimont had taken or proposed taking to save tho 
province from a financial crisis wlu’cli may any day overtake it on account of tho 
top-heavy administiation. Thu most _ iiotoworthy fcatiiio of tiio address, liowever, 
was that it succeeded iu thoroughly vindicating tho introduction of reforms in tho 
Frontier, tlierehy setting at n;uight the misgivings of (hose roactionarios who have 
been wasting time and ciu'igy to (irovo tho backwardne.s.s and incapacity of the 
rrontier people to run paili.inicntary iu.stilution.s. 

Ki'.i.kase op Eiian Addcl Gapp.vr Iviia.v 

12th. NOVEMBER Tlie Council rejected by 20 votes against 8, Mr. Abdul 
Qaiyuyns resolution recomraeiiduig to tlio Government to remove all restrictions on 
Khan Abdul Ualfar Klian and to allow him unconditional entry into tho Frontier and 
unconditional participation in tho coming elections to the Provincial Assembly 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Abdul Quiyum attributed tho grant of reforms to tho 
sacrifices of Mr. Oafiar Khan’s party and appealed that ho should bo allowed to come 
to reap the fruit of liis struggle. He was the only person wlio could control his 
party in and outside tho Council. Their cITorts would bo to build a strong Govern¬ 
ment and bring peace and tranquility to the Province, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum oritioally 
analysing the (loveriior s address (.0 t]ie Council said, ‘‘Tiieru is no justification for 
retaining tho ban on Mr. Abdul G<atfar Khan. If tho Oovorument want certain con¬ 
ditions to be fulfilled, it is all the more noccssary that that loader should be here ” 

Mr (finilam Auftfianf, opposing tho re.solutioii, .said that tho removal of the "ban 
would bo detrimental to tho poaoe and tranquility of tho province and was surprised 
that the resolution .should Jiavo boon moved at ail by lawyers who were members of 
the House that enacted tho hiw^ whorouiider the order was served on Mr, Abdul 
Gaffar Khan. 

Mr. Bir Baksh, giving the fullest support to the resolution, said that Mr. Gaffar 
Khan was decidedly a patriot wdio served his country and whose aim was to organise 
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the people for thoir weUaio. Be said that it was expected that on the expiry of 
his term of seiitonce, Mr, (taffar Khun -would bo allowed to visit his kith and kin 
just as other leaders in India had hocn allowed and asked if this ban was based on 
statesmanship, strict legal provisions and tho constitution. If Mi’. Kliau’s presence 
could not be prejudicial to tlio intoresfs of peace and tranquility of other provinces 
where ho was at iiresent staying, tho speaker was at a loss to miderstand how his 
activities would affect peace in the frontier. Examining the Governor’s address 
critically, he said that tho continuance of tho ban was going against tho most recent 
announooment of tho Governor. 

Mr. Aurangzih said that tho Govornor’.s address to which Opposition members 
made references was not an unilateral agroomcnt. The Governor had made a gener¬ 
ous gesture and thero must bo somo response from the other party. Ho sug¬ 
gested that it would bo in tlio interest of the province that tho resolution was with¬ 
drawn ’whereafto;' the Government might considor tho sitnation. 

Mr, Alaiik Khuda Baksh s.aid that Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan’s whole life was de¬ 
voted to tho preaching of non-violuiico in accordance with tho teachings of Islam. 
Tho onus of proving justification of llic order against him lay on tho Government. 
They could iustit ito procoediugs ju a court of law and give Mr. Khan an opportunity 
to defend himself, 

Nawah Ilnmidullah said that thero was no necessity for the resolution because 
Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan had not committed any oiTouce for which lie was turned out 
of his count) y, in reality lie was doing something which the Governinont considered 
improper. If. lie wanted to come hack, ho could settlu torm.s with tho Government, 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. Oidiwi/, Homo MoinlHu-, wished, without rancour, to 
lilace before tho House certain facts .sinco it hud been olainiod Mr, Abdul Gaffar Khan 
was an apostle of non-violmico. Ho reminded tho House of those scenes of intimidation 
that took plaoo in Chavsadda and Mardan dining Urn last elections when things went 
to such an extent in one constiliumcy that only;three voters had oonrago to go to 
the polling statior . Was freedom of franchise allowed to their opponents on that 
occasion V Their solo aim and object wa.s to wrock tho constitution by mass inti- 
midaton and render tlio holding of elections impossible. It was tho Government’s 
firm intention tlian thoro should bo no: rupctition of those scenes of violenuo, 

Mr. Gidney trr.cod the history of Mr. GalTar .K,han’.s aclivitios and referred to tho 
invitation e.xtendel to turn by tho Chiof Gommissioiior in 1931 to attend the Darba.t 
where tho annoiuiecment regarding reforms was made. Thero was no reply to that 
invitalion am) none had been received siiioe. On tho other hand, Mr. Khan and his 
Iiarty would have no co-operation w'illi iho Government, as tho reforms wore inado- 
fpiato. Nothing short of imlcpcndoiicc would satisfy him and his party. So the Gov¬ 
ernment was eom|ieIli:d to take action and suppress an insurrectionary movement. 
Thou ihe time cano when the Govcriinieiit llionght iliat tho inturumont of its loador.s 
was nil longer necessary. Even then there was no dcsiro on tho part of GalTar Khan 
to co-oporate with the Gnvermnent. On the contrary tho first thing ha did to sign¬ 
alise bis release vas to tiiakii a speech for which he was prosecuted by tho Bombay 
Governmont. Without somo declaration from Mr. Khan, tho Govornment oould not be 
expected to agree to hi.s unconditional release. 

The Homo Member repeated tlio Governor’s declaration in hi.s address suspending 
the ban on Khnda Kliidmatgars (Red Khirts) if (hey desired to contest tho elections 
on constitutional 1 nes. There had been no removal of llio ban. It had been suspend¬ 
ed subject to certiiin eondilioiis on the fulliliTicnt to wliicli would depend its continu¬ 
ance. Eoferring t i the recent aclivitios of Congress leaders in tlio provinco in con¬ 
nection with the Peshawar District Board elections, the Homo Member said that 
there was can catteiipt to revive semi-military or military formations. Spueohes wore 
made demanding complete indepcndenco aii'.l freedom from slavery of Ferangi. He 
quoted from several speeches characterising tliem of military torie and said that it 
was an amazing a,sseitioii that, tho reforms wero duo to Mr. Gaffar' Khan’s activities. 
Ho said ho could hardly iraagino a more startling or more unfounded .statement. 

Continuing, tho Homo Member said tli.at these spccchns oould hardly be olairaed 
as h,armless matter for an olccliou c'.am[)aign. They were being prepared not for a 
constitutional strnp;gIo but for a war of indopoiutence to which they resorted in 1930- 
31. There wero continuod roferenccs to tho struggle for independence and Mr. 
Gidney denied that tho situation had changed. Ho asked if these extracts did not 
show tliat they wore calculated to excite hatred aud contempt against the Govern¬ 
ment and revive that old war raoulality. AVhat tho Government wished to know was 
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■why those spaoctiGs showed oousistant detorminatioa to rouse the people against the 
constitution and not _ to prepare thorn to work it. If the object was to wreck the 
constitution both inside and outside the Legislature, who could say that we would 
not have the disorders that took place in l930-til, which were a disgrace to the name 
of the province. 

The hTomo Member, in oonolnsion, foroshadovvod action against certain speakers 
in the District Board oloction campaign, who had indulged in sedition. 

Replying to tho debate, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked whether the aspirations of the 
nation for indopendonoa was a crime. If so, every inhabitant of the province had com¬ 
mitted that crimo. Continuing Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked how an organisation of 
unarmed non-violent and peaceful persons could fight against the Government forces. 
He reminded tho Horae Member of the Fascist marchers in London and asked if they 
put them in jail and sent them to Malta. Ho reiterated that non-violence was the 
faith and religion of Mr. Abdul Oadar Khan. 

Non-Official Resolution 

The House then passed without much discussion Mr. Pir Baksh's resolution re- 
coramonding tho handing oyer to tho Muslim community of the Serai Jehanabad 
popularly known as Gorkhatri, which wa.s in tho possession of the Government, 

The Merne Member said that tho Govornment neither accepted nor opposed the 
resolution until they had examined tho original documents. 

Motor Vehicles T.4Xation Bill 

14th. NOVEMBER .'—On tho motion of Mr. Gidneij the Council took up to-day the 
consideration, by 21 against 8 vote.s, of tho Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill as reported 
by the select committee, aftor throe hours’ debate, in which nine speakers participated. 
Mr. Oidney said that tho Government accepted tho select committee’s recommendation 
to carefully go into tho whole matter and consider whoiher some relief in local 
taxation or somo alteration in tho method of imposition was not required. He added 
that the Oovernraont could not forego its right to impose tax which was not only 
found in every province in India but in all countries of tho world. There would be 
an increase of one lakh ten thousand in revonuo if the Bill was accepted. 

The Legal Remembrancer, Sardar Rajasinyh said that the charge made by muni¬ 
cipalities was that of rent. It could bo avoided by having private motor stands, 

Tho House then proceeded to discuss the Bill’s clauses. 

Malik Khuda Balchsh’s attempt to achieve exclusion of motor vehicles plied or 
lot for hire from the operation of the Bill failed, his amomlraent to that effect being 
rejected by 20 against 7 votes. Ho then attempted to get reduction of the rates 
proposed, but with no sncce,ss. 

17th, NOVEMBER:—By 20 votes against 5, the Council passed the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Bill to-d.ay. All amendments aiming at reduction of the rate of 
taxation proposed wero defeated. Tho Bill was rejected last year and reconsidered 
by tho Council on tho Govornor’s rccommondation, 

Malik Khuda Baksh and Mr, Pir Baksh movod several amendments aiming to 
reduce the rate of taxation proposed by the Bill. 

The movers and their .supporter, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, and all members of the 
Independent Party took the opportunity to ventilate tho grievances of lorry-owners 
and stress the injustice of the taxation proposed but received no support from other 
sections of tho House, Owing to thoir hopeless minority, the Opposition could not 
get through any amendment. 

Mr, Oidney, Finance Member, could not claim that tho Bill was perfect. If 
experience proved that its provisions operated unfairly, he was certain that the next 
Govornmont would consider what alterations to make. Tho object of the assessment 
of Rs. 500 for vehiole,s of ovor 32 passengers seating accommodation, was to discourage 
heavy vehicles on roads, as they were dangerous. 'The Finance Member said that the 
Bill’s object was to increase tho local re.sourcos to find money for beneficent sohemes 
hitherto withheld. 

Sardar Rajasingh, Legal Remembrancer, opposed the amendments and explained tho 
Government’s inability to accept them. 

Ono clause in the schedule imposing a tax of Rs. 5 on vehicles ad^ted and used 
for invalids was deleted as tho Finance Member accepted Malik Khuda Baksh's 
amendment to that effect. 
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Ahms j ob FuoNriKK Piion.E 

19th. NOVEMBER :—Tha Council jjassed a noti-offiuial resolution to-day I'Goom- 
monding (ho rovoisal of the present policy of gradually disarming tlio people of the 
Frontier Pro-.'inoo and to allow tliom an adoquato mimher of lioeusod arms for protec¬ 
tion of their person and property. 

Opposing the resolution, tho Home Member I'ofutod the statement that the 
jioliey of disarming was tho first fruit of tho Keforras and the result of tho disorders 
of ItidO-.'lt. Though heavy disarming wa.s made in that year, there had been no 
appreciable disarming sinoo. As for tho nocussity for arras for villages on tho 
bordei', the Homo Meinhor said that they no longer had raids and^ the inhabitants 
lived peacofudy hut rcservo rillos could bo easily i.ssuod it tho necessity aro.S 0 . 

TiJE IT.^z.vn.v FoiiKST Bill 

21 »t. NOVEMBER Tho Council passed tho Hazara Forest Bill to-day, which 
consolidates and amends the law relating to roservod forests and waste land in the 
Hazara Histrlct. Tliu effect of Sir AbdnC Quiyum's amendraont which was earned 
was that the Oovornraeiit svould he unahle to conslitiite new reserved forests. Another 
amendment aiming to make tho resorvod forest and property of village landowners 
was (iofeatod by lO to 7 votes. Tho LIouso then adjourned nine die. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Se88ion-*-Rangoon—11th. to 19th. August 1936 

The Ooveknub’s Aodbess 

For tho first time siuco his asssnmption of office, the Governor (Sir Ai’chibald 
Cochrane) addressed tho Burma Legi.slativo Council, tlie last session of which com¬ 
menced at Rangoon on tho llth. August 1936. 

Tlio Gover.ior, saying farowoll to tho Council, tlio first session of which was held 
in 1923, said that a life of 13 year.s w.as a .short time in which to gain experience 
for the wider repponsihilitics an'd more dilficult tasks wdiieli would fall under tho 
new Constitution on the shoulders of tho Ministers and memhers of tho new legisla¬ 
ture. Refcrrin; to agricultural produce, tho Governor felt that a conference of 
repr'esentative! from tho Agricultural Hepartincut, growers, millers and merchants 
would be of value in eii.siiring as far as /lossible tho lino of dovelojiment best suited 
to maintain the position of Burma rice in tho export markets. He proposed to 
arrange for such a conference in the immediate future. 

CoDsicioriUf. tho questinu of tlio reftjiootivo ri^?hts of landlords and tenants, His 
Excellency sai I that tho Bill of 1927 wliich sought legislative control was now being 
altered so' as to adapt it to the conditions of to-day. .. = 

Regarding co-operativo ftouictios, ilie Governor observed that there was wide neJd 
for oo-operati\e effort, including the marketing of tho various crops. If a co-opera¬ 
tive .society undertook to m.arket tho croj).s of its members, it should be able to 
grade better and deliver to mill or merchant moro cheaply than cultivators thus 
securing bettei' prices and improving tho position of tho members. 

Tuatiiakhaino’s Jobisdiciion Bill 

I2ib. AUGUST In the Council to-day over a thousand Buddhist monks 
assembled round about tho Council building to hear tho fate of C. P. Khin Maung’s 
Bill for the restoration of tho rights of the Buddhist religious hierarchy known as 
the Thathanhainy's Jurisdiction Bill. ^ 

Special police parties wero posted as a precautionary measuro. The Visitors 
Gallery was also packed. The Bill was not introduced in view of divided opinion. 
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13th, AUGUST Questions cmss-quostions and angry retorts foUowed in the 
Burma Council to-day between the Forest Minister and U. Ba. Thein when the 
latter moved a resolution recommending to the Government to promote industrial pro¬ 
gress in Burma by setting up model factories and mills. 

U Ba Thein was warned by tho President twice for interrupting, heckling and 
mating allegations against tlio Forest Minister, wiiile the Minister was speaking. 
The President told U Ba Thein that if he interrupted again ho should have to 
exercise his powers to take disciplinary action. 

The rosoJution was carried by 32 to 30 votes. 

15th. AUGUST ;—In tho Council to-day, tho President allowed V. Ba Saw’s 
adjournment motion to discuss the arrest of U Pomya, wlio was arrestod last night by 
the Rangoon Police on a warrant issued by tho District Magistrate, Kyaukpynu, in 
connection with a rice theft case there. He was roloased on bail. 

The Tinance Member^ opposing tho motion, stated that tho law did not indicate 
protection to a member from criminal prosecution. Ho protested that tho matter 
was not of public importance. Quoting Council rules, ho as.sertod that tho House 
was prohibited from discussing any matter under adjudication by a Court of Law. 

The President allowed the motion strictly on the ground that discussion would 
bo confined only to the privileges of members who sought protection of tho House 
from criminal arrest and stated that no criticism should bo made against the Magis¬ 
trate who issued the warrant as well as no reference to tbo merits or demerits of 
the present case. 

vvith the approval of His Excollenoy the Govornor, U Ba Saw moved adjourn- 
mont of the House to di.S'ou.ss tho general principle concerning the privilege of 
M. L. C .’s regarding the arrest under Criminal warrant. Ho was strongly supported by 
ten speakers including U Xathaka Pomva from diftbi'ent Burmese parties who urged 
amendment of tlie Cr, P. O. providing exemption from arrost undor criminal process 
for M. L, C.’s and contended tliat by tho present case the dignity of tho Houso and 
the rights and privileges of M. L. O.’s were Jowored. They argued that tho purpose 
could have been served by issuing summons instead of warrant, 

Tho Finance Member was frankly sorry Unit sncii a tiling sliouid have befallen a 
fellow member and said tho rights and privileges of M, L, C.’s and the dignity of 
the House were precisely tlioso conferred on them by law which conferred no 
privileges in respect of a criminal offonoo. Dignity could not be secured by prohi¬ 
bitions and threats, it was secured by actual merits of tho Council itself, Even in 
Pariiament there was no privilege for criminal offences. 

The Borne Member opined that in view of tho law as it stood at present notliing 
could be done. The motion was talked out. 

No-Coni'-idinok on Minisibit 

18th. AUGUST :—In the Council to-day tho no-confidenco motion against tho 
Forest Minister, which wa.s moved by U Kyaw Din (ex-Eduoation Minister) instead 
of V Mya, was lost by 42 votes to 34. The European group and a fow Indians 
remained noutrai. 

_ The mover assorted that tho House fiad already expressed no-confidence in tho 
Minister by rejecting his Opium Smoking Bill. Ho alleged tliat on previous occasions 
when the Minister had been a,sked to lay down his policy ho had indulged in person,il 
attacks against some raorabers. The mover was supported by five Burmese speakers, 
while two members of the Forest Minister’s party vehemently opposed the motion. 
They pointed out that constitutional practices had not been followed on an earlier 
occasion. 

Mr. ff. O. Wodehouse, on behalf of the European group, wanted a clear declara¬ 
tion of tho ex-Ministcr’s policy of subvention for local industries. Thu latter 
explained that he had no policy, Jfe had followed precedents in the light of propo¬ 
sals of the industrial finance committee as recommended by ad hoc committees. 

19lb, august ;—The Council was prorogued to-day after the conclusion of 
official business. Tho Acting Finance Member, bidding farewell to dyarchy, regretted 
that the jieople did not make tlie best use of it and lie hoped that they would do 
better in future and wished ‘godspeed’ to the new Constitution. 
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IG. Syt, Bandd Narayanaraju 

17. SvT. Tenetti Viswanadham 

18. Dr. Bhouaraju Patiauiii Sitara- 
mayya 

19. Syt. Madduri Annapurniah 

20. Syt. Kala Vk.nkaiarao 

21. Syt. K. Naqeshwah Uao 

22. Syt. A. Kaleswak Uao 
Office Bearers— 

President—fin. T. Prakasam 
General Secretary— Syt. B. Samda- 

MURII. 

SVeasRi-er— Syt. T. Viswanadiia.m 

3. A«Mm 

A, I. G. C. Memhers— 

23. Syt. Bisnuram Medhi 

24. Syt. Omeo Kumar Das 

25. Syt. Kajendra Nath Borua 

26. Syt. Mahenura Mohan Chaudhary 

Office Bearers — 

President it TVeoswrer— "Syt, Siddhi- 
NAia Sarma 


4. Bebar 

A. I. C, C. Members — 

27. Syt. IIamdayalu Sinha 

28. Syt, AwArjE.siiwAR Prasad Si.nqii 

29. Syt. Swaui Saiijanand Saraswati 

30. Syt, Bh'in Biiiari Varma 

31. Syt. Satya Narayan Sisha 

32. Syt, Sri Iyhish.va Hinha 

33. Sy't. Ramkrihiis'a Si.nha 

34. Sy't. Anugrah Nakavan Sinha 

35. Syt. Tiukur Eamnand.an Sinha 
3G. Syt, Sar.anodiiar Sinha 

37. Syt. Mathura Prasad 

38. .Syt, Dr. Sy'ed Mahmud 

39. Syt. Khihiinaiiallauh Sahay 

40. Pt. Girish Tbwari 

41. Syt. Bra-inandan Sahai 

42. Syt, Ramciiaritra Sindh 

43. Syt. Kamn.arayan sinoh 

44. Piior. Ahdul Bari 

45. Pandit Karvanand Sharma 

46. Syt. Kishori Phasa.va Si.nqha 
Office Bearers — 

President— Rajendra Prasad 
General Secretary k Treasurer — 

SiiRi Anuoarii Narayan Si.niia. 

5. Bombay 

A. /. C. a Members- 

47. Syt. K. F. Nariman 

48. Syt. Biiulahuai J. Desai 

49. Syt. K, M. Munsi 

50. Syt. 8. K. Paul 

Office Bearers — 

President—Bn. K. P. Nariman 
General Secretaries —1, Syt. S. K. 
Patil 

2. Syt, Oanpatishanker N. Desai 

6. Burma 

A. I. C. C. Members— 

51. Syt. Ganoa Sinoh 

effice Bearers — 

President— Byt. Ganoa Si.noh 
Secretary —Syt. Ramesiinatii 
Treasurer— Byx. Mohanlal Kalidas 

7. Delhi 

A. I. C. C. Members — 

52. Shrimati Parvati Deri 

53. Shri B. Narsimham 

54. Pt. Alourai Sha.stri 

55. Shri B, Keshav Gupta 
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Office Bearers — 

President— Syt. Laxmi Natuin 
Oe/teral Secretary— Syt, B. Narsimiiam 

8. Gujarat 

A, 1, C. 0. Members— 

56. Syt. Moraiut R. Dfisai 

57. 8yT. KANAIYAIjAfi NAKUBnAI 

68. Syt. Copaloas ambadas Desai 

59. Syt. Amratalal Dalpatbhai 
Setii 

60. Syt. Arjunlal 

61. SirRiM.tTi BhaKtalaxmi 
Gopatdas Desai 

Office Bearers — 

President—HiiRi Vai.i.abiiiitiat rATKi. 
Seoretaries - l . Syt. BjioQilae 1>. 
Lala. 

2. Syt. Morarji 11. Desai 

9. Karnatak 

A. I, C. C. Members — 

62. Syt. S. K. Hosmani 

63. Syt. U . R. Dewhi'andk 

64. SlIEIMATI Kamai.adevi Cuatto- 
padhy\ 

65. SVT. It. R. DrwAicAR 

66. Dr. N. S. Hardiiiar 
Office Bearers — 

President — S. K. Hosmani 
Secretaries - 1 . Syt. R. R. Diwakar 
2. Syi'. 8 . B. Betgeri 

10. Kerala 

A. I. C. a. Members— 

67. Syt. K. Raman Menon 

68 . Dr. a. K. Me.non 

69. Syt. Krishna Rii.i.ai 

70. Syt. t). K. Govinuan Nair 

Office Bearers — 

Qeneral Secretary & Treasurer — 

Shri K. Raman Menon 

11. Mahakoshal 

A, /. C, C. Members— 

71. Pandit Ravishanker Shukla 

72. Setii Govind Das 

73. Pandit D. P. Misha 

74. Captain Lal Awadhesh 
Praia p Singh 

75. 8,IT. MAKHANLAL CHATURVEm 

76. XllAKDR Chhedilaeji 

Office Bearers — 

Ppesirfanl—P andit Ravisiianker 
Shdki.a. 

Secretaries- 1. XlIAKUR PYAREI.AI. 

Singh 


2. Pt. D. P. Misra 

12. Maharahtra 

A. /. C, C. Members — 

77. Syt. Shankar Dattatraya 
Deo 

78. Syt. VAsnnp.0 Vithal Dastane 

79. Hyt. Narhar Vishnu Gargii. 

80. Syt. Aohyut Sitaeam Patwar- 
diian 

81. Syt. Qovid Rao Deshpande 

82. Dr. B. C. Laqu 

Office Bearers — 

President—%YY. SiiANKAr Datta- 
traya Duo 

Secretary—S yt. N. V. Gadgil 
Treasurer — Dr. B, C. LaQu 

13. Nagpur 

A. /. C C. Members — 

83. Dr. N. B. Khare 

84. Syt. E. S. Patwaediian 

85. Syt. Shivarjji Chudivale 

86. -Syt. Buikrlaljji Chandak 
Ojjice Bearers —■ 

President —Dr. N. B. Khare 
Secretary— Syt. E. S. PatwAHDIIAN 
Treasurer— Syt. Chatdrbdj B. Jasani 

14. N. W. F. Pr 

A. /. C. C. Members — 

87. Dr. Khan Saheb 

88. Byt. Ramzan Khan 

15. Punjab 

A. I. C. C. Members— 

89. Dr. Satyapad 

90. Syt. B. Sardue Singh Caveshar 

91. Syt. L. Doniohand 

92. Syt. Master Nandlal 

Office Bearers — 

President—D r. Satyapad 
Oiineral Secretary — Lala Achint 

Ram 

16. Sindh 

A. I. C. C. Members — 

93. Syt. Jairamdas Dadlatram 

94. Choithram P. Gidwani 

95. Swami Govindanand 

96. Syt. R. K. Sidhwa 
Office Bcarers — 

President—D r. Ohoitiiaram P, Gid¬ 
wani 

Secretary—SYtk-m Krishnanand 
JV easurer—S eth Lalchand Pana- 

GHAND 
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17. Tamil Nadu 

A, I, C, C. Memlers — 

97. Syt. Rajagopalachariah 

98. Syt. N. M. R. Subbaraman 

99. „ M. Bhaktavatsabam 

100. „ V. M. Ubaidulla 

101. „ S. Satymurti 

102. T. S. Avinashilingam 
Chettiar 

103. „ 0. N. MATiruRANGA Mcjba- 

I.IAR 

104. „ P. S. Kumarahwami Raja 

105. „ A, Vedara'itinam Pii.i.ai 

106. „ C. A. Iyah Mutiiu 

107. „ SlIRlMATI Rdkmini Lakshmi- 

PATHI 

108. Syt. P. N. Chokalingam Chkt- 

TIAR 

Office Bearen — 

President— 8. Satyamurti 
Secretaries— Syt. M. Bhakta- 

VATBABAM 

2. „ K. Kamaraj 

18. United Provinces 
A, I. C. C, Memlers — 

109. Pandit Govind Babi.abh Pant 

110. Syt. Purushottamdab Tandun 

111. „ Rafi Aitmad Kidwai 

112. Shhi J. B. Kripai.ani 

113. Syt. Sampdrnanand 

114. Shri Narendua Deo 

115. Padit Vishambiiar Dayal Tri- 

PATHI 

116. Syt. B. Mohanbab Saxena 

117. Bab Krishna Sharma 

118. ,, Gopinath Siuvastava 

119. „ Damodae Swahoof Setu 

120. ,, CH.ANDRAmiAN Oul'TA 

121. „ Gopal Narayan Saksena 

Office Bearers — 

President— Rafi Armad Kidwai 
Secretaries —1. Syt, Moiianlab Saksena 

2. Pt. Balkrisiina Sharma 

3. Sy't. Sampurnanand 

4. Pt. Keshav Deo 

Malaviva 


Treasurer — Sahdar Narmada Prasad 

SlNRH 

19. Utkal 

A. I. C. C. Members — 

122. Pt. Nilkantii Dab 
Office Bearers — 

President— Vasdi-! Nii.kantii Das 
Secretary— HwRi Bhachrathi Mahapatra 
Treasurer— TiR. Atal Biiiari Aciiarya 

20. Vidarbha 

A. I. C. C. Memhers- 

123. Syt, Hmnt.AL Biy'ani 

1 ’-.I. SuRIMATI DuRGABAI JoRHI 

125. Dr, 8. L. Kashikar 

126. SvT. D. L. Kanade Siiastri 
Office Bearers — 

PrMBlcWl—SlIRI Brijlal Biyani 
S’ ecrplar)/—SliiilM.All Dueoadai Joshi 

21. North We«t Frontier Province 

A. /. C. C. Members — 

127. Khan Addub Gaitar Khan 

22. Bengal 

128. SvT. Sarat Chandra Bo.se 

129. „ .foGE.STI CliA.NURA OuPTA 

liiO. SiniRHlI CaANDHA Majumdar 

131. M. AsHRAFiinDiN Ahmed Ciiowdhury 

132. SvT, DiiiKEstt Chandra Chakravbriy 

133. ,, Kiran Sankar Roy 

134. Dr. Prafuli.a Chandra Ghosh 

135. Syt. Kamini Kumar Dutia 

1H6. „ PiiRusoTTA.M Roy 

137. „ Bahanta Kumar Das 

138. Dii. Nalinakshya Sanyai. 

139. Syt. Gopika Bilash Sen 

23. Burma 

140. Shut B. K. Daoaciianjt 

141. Dr. Oanesh Das 

142. Shri Ramesh Nath Gcwtam 

143. Shri Jamnalal Bajaj (£lc-ci^o»o) 



The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha—29th. June to Ist. July 1936 

A meeting of tlio Working Committeo was held at Wardha on June 29, at 3 p. m. 
It continued its sittings on Jnna 30 and July 1,1936. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru presided! 
Tlio following members woro present ; 

Shris (1) Rajendia Prasad, (2) 'Vnllabhhliai Patel, (3) 0. Rajagopalachari, (4) 
Jamtialal Bajaj, (5) Jairamdas Doulatram, (0) Bliulabhai J. Doasi (7) Shaukerrao Deo, 
(8) .faiprakasli Narayan, (9j Aohyut Patvvardhan, (10) J. B. Kripalatii. 

The following rosoliitions wore passed : 

Late Dr. Ansaiii 

1. This Committee records its sense of irroparablo loss to the national cause by 
the suddeu and preraaturo death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued oomrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincero sympathy aud condolenco. 

Late Siiiii Aiiuas Tvabii 

2. This Committee rcocrds its hoartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri 
Abbas Tyabji, tbo Grand Old Man of Gnjraf, whose services and brave sacrifices en¬ 
deared him to the Nation, and tenders its sinoore condolence to Mrs. Tyabji and 
othe]' members of the family. 

ArAus in Palestine 

3. The AVorking Committee sends its greetings and its full sympathy to the 
Arabs of Palestine in their struggle for indopondoneo against Briti.sh Imperialism. 

Vacancies in the rROViNcui. Co.noeess Committee 

4. TTndoi' Aid. Xil (oj, tho Working Committoo rulos tliat any person ceasing to 
ho a member of ids I’rovinciiil Congress Committoo, shall also cease to function there¬ 
after as a delegale provided all such vimanics under which the same might have 
occurred shall he forthwith reported to the AVorking Committee. 

Bte-eleution of Deleoates 

,5. In a constituency whoro for any reasou a bye-olootion of a delegate becomes 
necessary, the members entitled to vote and bo candidates for such a vacancy shall be 

(а) those included in the li.st mentioned in Art. VI (a) and 

(б) new inemi: 0 rs onrollod since tho clo.siug of the said list and three months 
prior to the iiye-election. 

Bencul EU'CTIONB 

6 . In connection with tho now election coii.seqnont upon Shri Eajendra Prasad’s 
awards in tho Bengal dispute, the request of tlio Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee for the extension of election dates and having a whole district as one plural 
raomber constituency and vote by majority was granted. Further Shri Eajendra 
Prasad was authorised to deal finally with any disputes arising from these elections. 

Congress and the NAnoN.At, Party 

7. The President placed before tho Comraittoe tho correspondence which passed 
between him and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The general Congress attitude in 
regard to tho Comimmal Award has already boon stated by the President in his 
statements to tho press, dated June 2 and Jnno 27. In order to prevent any further 
misapprehension on the subject, tho Committeo expect to clarify the Congress posi¬ 
tion in this matter in the election manifesto which will be framed by the A. I. 0. 0. 
and issued in dne course. The Comraitteo wolooraod tho desire for co-operation with 
the Congress expressed by Pandit Madau Mohan Malaviya and some of nis colleagues 
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and expressed the hope that it will he possible to find ways and means to ensure 
such co-operation in the national struggle against Imperialism. 

Tilak Swabaj Fond 

8, The question of meeting the unfounded charges made against the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was discussed. The President’s announcoraont uiat ha would issue a statement 
to the effect that the account books at the Treasurer’s office at Bombay will be open 
to inspection for the public on a reasonable notice being given to that offioe was 
welcomed. The Committee’s opinion was that honoaforth any malicious or defamatory 
statement should be challenged in a court of law. 

Pkovincial Quota 

?• the fact that only four provinces had paid the provincial contri¬ 

bution, it was decided that the period for the payment of the provincial quotas be 
extended upto August 10. 

Pbovincial Constitutions 

10. The constitution of the Karnatak and U. P, Provincial Congress Committees 
were placed before the Conimittee. The Committee authorised the President and the 
General Bcciretary to look into the Provincial Constitutions and sanction them if there 
was nothing inconsistent with the Central constitution. 


Other Matters 

11. The letter of the President of tlie Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
regarding the disciplinary measures against a member of their committee for con¬ 
gratulating Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao upon his appointment to the Governorship of 
the province was considered. 

The Committee was of opinion that the Mahakosala Provincial Congress Committee 
could take whatever disciplinary action it thought fit iu the matter. The question of 
framing a resolution covering such cases \yas left over for the next mooting. 

12. The letter of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee about the mem¬ 
bership of the Reception Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress was 
considered. 

The Working Committee’s opinion was that the Provincial Congress Committee 
was free to enrol non-Congressmen as members of the Reception Committee and 
make such other rules in this behalf as it considers fit. 

13. The Luoknow_ Congres.s Reception Committee’s letter asking for extension of 
time for the submission of accounts was considered and a month’s extension was 
granted. 

_ 14. The question of Shri .Taiprakash Narayan’s membership of the Working Com¬ 
mittee was considered. The Committee’s opinion was that the case was covered by 
the rule regulating byo-electiou of delegates made oarlier and that there was conse¬ 
quently no constitutional bar in tho way of ghri Jaiprakash Narain being elected to 
the A. I. C. 0. 

15. The report of tho sub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committeo 
regarding “The History of the Congress” was placed before the Committeo, Shri 
Rajeudra Prassad was requested to deal with it. 

16. The A. I. C. C. Inspector’s reports about the working of the various Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committees were placed before the Committee. 

17. On the recommendation of Shri Jairamdus Daulatram, the time for replying 
to the questionnaire issued by the Mass Contact Committee was extended to the end 
of August. 

that the next meetings of tho Working Committee and the 
All-India Congress Committee be hold in Bombay about the middle of August. The 
President was to finally decide the exact dates. 


Congress Parliamentary Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Parliamentry Committee was held at Wardha on July 
1 and ar, i9a6» The folJowiflg business was transacted 
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1. Shri Vallabhbhai Patel was elected Chairman of the meeting. 

2. Ooramunioations received from mombors who wore unavoidably absent were 
placed before the meoting. 

3. The following offloa-boarers were elected unanimously on the motion of Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai seconded by Shri Rajagopalachari ; 

Shri Vallabhbhai Patel— President. 

Shri Rajen lra Prasad and Pt. Govindballabh Pant — Secretaries. 

As to treasurer it was resolved that the choice need not be restricted to the mem¬ 
bers of the Committee and tho Prosidont bo authorised to appoint one in his dis¬ 
cretion whenever he considered it necessary. 

4. The following were appointed to jireparo the draft of the rules for conducting 
the business of the Committuo. 

Shris Vallabhbliai Patel; Raiendra Prasad; Rajagopalachari; Bhulabhai Desai ; 
Eavishaukar bliukla and Govindballabh Pant. 

5. After considering tho draft of tho Sub-Committee the following rules were 
adopted 

1. The Executive Committoo which will consist of eleven members shall conduct 
the affairs of tho committoo and may decide all matters except questions relating to 
policy aud final selection of candidates. 

2. Tho Prisidout will have tho power to dispose of all urgent matters. He may, 
whenever ho considers it proper, dispense with a meeting and dispose of any ques¬ 
tion aftor obtaining the opinions of members by circulation. 

3. ^ Tint President of any Provincial Congros.s Committee, if unable to attend any 
racotiug, may depute any other member of that Committee to act for him at such 
meeting but such person shall uot havo any right to vote. 

4. The querum for a moeting of tho Committeo shall be .seven. 

5. Every person offering liimsolf for tdootion as a Congress candidate must sign a 
pledge in the form ^iven below. 

0. No one who is a member of the Indian National Congress shall stand as a can¬ 
didate for any legislature uuloss adopted by this Committee. 

7. Final sdeotion of candidates will bo made by this Committee. 

8. All correspondonoo by tho ofRce-hcaror.s, the members of the Committee and 
the candidates and all comraunicatious addressed to members and office-bearers by 
any person on matters conoeriiing olootions, shall bo treated as conftdontial, and shall 
in no case bo juiblishod unless authorised by tho Seorotaries. 

9. The recommondations, proposals or decisions of tho Provincial Committees in 
regard to tho solection of oandid.atos should not bo publisliod until finally approved by 
the Congress Parliamontary Committoo, oxoept with >tho express permission of the 
President. 

6. The follieving were elected memhcr.s of tlio Executive Committoo :— 

(1) Shris Vallabhbhai P.itel (Ohamnan), (2) Rajendra Prasad, (3) Govindballabh 
Pant, Secretary, (4) Rajagopalachari, (.b) Bhulabhai ,7. Desai, (6) T. Prakasam, (7) 
Narendra Deo, (8) Satyapal (9) N. B. Kharo (10) 8. Satyamurti and (11) One re- 
prosontativo from Bengal. 

7. The Committee considered tho question of setting up a suitable machinery 
for Provincial work and passed the following resolution;— 

“In Unitaiy Legislative Provinces tho Provincial Congress Committee 
should form Parliamentary Committees for the juirpose of organising election 
to Legislatures in their respeotive Provirces. In composite legislative Provinces the 
Congress Provinces comprised therein should form a joint Parliamentary Committee 
for the aforesaid purpose composed as follows :— 

Madras Presidency —Tamilnadu 5, Andhra 5, Kerala 1, Karnatak 1. 

Bombay Presidency —Bombay city 3, Maharaslitra 5, Gujrat 3, Karnatak 3. 

Central Provinces —Mohakoshal 10, Nagpur ,6, Berar 5. 

The Assam aud tho U. P. Parliamentary Committees shall include one nominee 
each from Sylhot District and Delhi Congress Province respectively. 

The members of the Congress Parliamontary Committees shall he tx-oiflcio mem¬ 
bers of the Parliamontary Committee in tlieir respective provinces. 

8. With reference to the forthcoming elections the Committee was of the opinion 

(1) That seats in the Upper House should be contested on behalf of the Congress 
as vigorously as those in the lower. 
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(2) So far as practicable, the Congress should set up candidates not only for the 
General Constituency, but also for scheduled castes, Mahomedan, Sikh, and other 
special constituencies. 

9. As regards the selection of candidates on behalf of the Congress the Com¬ 
mittee resolved that 

(a) Before making their final recommendation to the Central Parliamentary 
Committee, the Provincial Parliamentary Committees should publish a definite date 
for the selection of candidates and should obtain signature on the prescribed pledge 
from every prospective candidate before such da'hs,^ 

(b) Every such pledge must be accompanieu with a contribution of Rs. 50 
towards the Provincial election fund except in the case of candidates for scheduled 
castes and backward tribes and areas constituencies in whose favour this rule may 
be relaxed in really deserving eases. 

(o) No one who is a membor of the Indian National Congress will stand as a 
candidate for any logistaturo until and unless he has boon adopted by this Committee. 

(d) It will be open to the Provinces to make recommendations for the Upper 
House at any time without waiting for the selection of their candidates 
for the Lower House. In caso of pressing no cessity the Provinces may make 
recommendations regarding individual candidates. 

(e) In case of emergency the President will have power to deal with such 
recommendations on behalf of the committee. 

10. The candidature of the following was approved for tho forthcoming election 
for the Council of State : 

Bombay —Raja Bahadur Govindlal Bansilal. 

Afaefras—Shri Vellingori Gounder, 2. Shri V. Ramdas and 3. Seth Girdhardas 
Naraindas. 

Rerar -Shri Brijial Biyani. 

The President was authorised to deal with such recommendations that may be 
received from the Provinces hereafter on behalf of tho Committee. 

11. The Committee considered tho letter of the President of the N. W. P. 
Parliamentary Board dated Apjll 21 and resolved that the N. W. F. Parliamentary 
Board bo recognised for the purposes of election in tho N. W. F, P. 

FoRjr ox Pledge 

Province. 

Constituency. 

ia) I am a member of tho Indian National Congress at. 

(A) I offer myself for election for tho Assembly (Council) for the constituency of... 

(c) If 1 am not accepted as a Congress candidate I hereby undertake not to stand 
independently or on any other party ticket against a candidate put forward by tho 
Congress. 

(d) On my being accepted as a Congress candidate for the said or any other 
constituency, I hereby undertake to conduct tho election campaign, in accordanco 
with the instruction issued by tlio Congress Coraniittee. 

te) I further declare that 1 will follow the principles and policy laid down by 
the Congress or by any competent .authority on its behalf and will conform to the 
rules and directions duly issued from time to timo, as well as to the instructions 
issued by the party or ganisation in tho Assembly (Council) for tho guidance of the 
members thereof. 

(/■) 1 also uudertake to resign my seat whenever I am called upon to do so by 
a competent Congress authority. 


Congress Labour Committee 

A meeting of the Congress Labour Committee wits hold at Wardha on July 3, 1936, 
The following business was transacted : 

1. Bhri J. B. Eripalani was appointed the Secretary of the Committee. 

2. Resolved that the Secretaiy he directed to collect information regarding Labour 
Unions and Organisations, their rules and constitutions, membership, working and 
affiliations, 
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3. Resolved that the Socretary should immediatoly report to the Committee any 
matters including industrial disputes, whore the help of co-operation of tha Committee 
is sought by any labour union or workers. The Secretary is further authorised in 
urgent oases to take suoh stops as may bo desirable and feasible in anticipation of 
the Committee’s approval, provided that wlieie tlio Jabour union or the workers 
coucerned are acting on principles and policies which are in conflict with the 
principles and policios of the Congress, the Secretary shall report to the Committee 
or convone a moetiug. 

4. The letter of tho General Secretary of tho A. I, T. U. C. expressing a desire 
of tlio representativos of tliat orgauisatiou to meet the members of tho Congress 
Labour Committee was placed before the tiommittoe. 

It was resolved that the next meeting of tho Uornraittoe be held near about the 
timo of tho 'Working Committee and at timt time the representatives of the 
various labour oig.-inisatioiis iucliidiiig lire reprosentativos of the A, I, T. U, 0,, 
N. F. T. U.' All India Railwaymon’.s Poderatiim, Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion, All India Postal and K. M. S. Union, and All India Press Al’orkers’ Federation 
may bo invited for conferring with the Gommitteo. 


The President’s Tour —Bombay 

Piosidont Jawliarlal Nehru |)aid a visit to liombay in mid-May, He was there 
for a weok. During this brief period ho adilr 0 .ssed scores of monster gatherings of 
all classes and kind’s of Bombay's mixed jiopidation of a million ipid a half, He 
attoudod tlu3 sessions of tlio Trudu 'Uiiiou Congress and addrossed meetings of workers. 
Open air meeting; in the Aaad Maiiian and in Cliowiiatfy attraotod scores of thou¬ 
sands, There were also largo gathoring.s of merchants, of students, of Muslims and 
speoiid meotiugs nrgatiisud by .sooialist.s. A mumtoBto i.s.suod by some leading mer¬ 
chants criticising tho President’s address at J.iickuow Jed to many demonstrations 
organised by tlio merohaiits of Homhay to show their sympathy and solidarity with 
the Congress. Mere than twenty addresses of welcome wore presented to the 
Prasident by merohaut associations, some being accompanied with purses. The 
Prosidant’s lirief .stay in Bombay _ created a great .stir in the city and showed the 
great hold of tho Congross, with its mossago of Indian independence, on the vast 
and varied population of tho groat city. No such upheaval of popular enthusiasm had 
taken piaoQ tiiere for many years. 

Tile Prosidont .ilso visited i’ooua and Akola and addressed vast gatherings there 
in addiiion to meeting Cougross workors and others at informal meetings. 

Delhi and the Punjab 

The President’s tour in Delhi and tho Punjab commenced on May 28. The last 
two days’ prograramu had to bo atiandonod owing (o the President’s throat trouble 
and tho gouoral condition of Ids licalth. Thi.s camsed great disappointment to 
thousands of pe.asiuts who had cither coitoctud at or were on their way to the 
meetings, 

Tho Paujab tour coinmencid on the day when a doraonstratioii for tho Shahid- 
ganj Mosque had been organized by tho Moslems comsequent on the judgment in the 
civil suit. Though the communal almosphoro was toiiso the meetings addressed by 
the President were attended not only by tlio Hindus but by tho Moslems in their 
thousauda. During tho tour tlio j'rosident constantly reminded the people of the 
Punjab to remoraber tho two big issues of national Independence and the abject 
poverty and unemployment of the masses and not to bo sidotracted to trivial issues 
and minor matters. In the words of Dr. Satyapal the Prosideut’s tour “has put new 
life in tha natioualiy miudod people of the I'unjab.’' Wlierevor he went, whether it 
were tha cities of tlelhi, Amritsar or tho modest town.ship.s of Tarau, Gujranwala 
Barhali and others, scores of tlioiisands camo to hear from him the Longress message. 
In tho village of Sarhali in Amritsar from miles around a hundred thousand strong 
mass of peasants, artisans and traders had tracked on foot and on camels to make 
one feel that something was happening. 

During the tour in various cities meetings took place of people interested in the 
formation of an ludian Civil I.iberties Union and tentative committees were formed 
to consider the subject further. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The following press statement was issued on July 9th. 1936 by the President about 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund which had been the object of attack from various interested 
quarters for the past many months :~ 

The approach ot oleotious has apparently galvanised some of tho opponents of the 
Congress in western and southern India into feverish activity of a peculiar kind. 
The desire to find something against tho Congress had led them away from tho 
straight and honourable paths of political eontrover.sy into shady and crooked ways. 
Our finances are attacked, our accounts challenged, tho Tilak Swaraj Fund becomes 
suspect, and long-nosed detectives seem to prowl about trying to find out what 
happened fifteen years ago or thereabouts. Thoro is something ludicrous about this 
sudden interest in old aocounts, long passed and audited and put away in our 
archives ; and this now interest becomes still more cnriou.s when we find that it is 
exhibited by gentlemen some of whom confess to not having contributed at all to 
any Congress fund. The donors are content, but the eager public spirit of those 
who did not. give anything cannot be snppre.ssBd. I do not know if wo are expected 
to produce, for the benefit of these eager spirit.s, all our aooumulatod account-books 
for the last fifteen years, or to get them printed afresh. 

As I have pr 0 viou.sly stated, all our central accounts have been carefully audited 
from year to year and circulated to tho press for public information. These aocounts 
contained also audited statements of provincial aocouut.s, which wore inspected 
periodically by our auditors and inspectors. Annually up to 1925 a big volume oon- 
taining these full accounts was issued to tho public and the press. By the end of 
1925 Hie original colloctions for tho Tilak Swaraj Fund were practically exhausted, 
except for the largo sums ear-marked for sjiaoifio purposo.s and some trust funds. 
Oar accounts thoroforo from 1926 onwards beoarao much simpler and more modest 
and thus it was not necessary to issue aumuiliy the big book of accounts which had 
been prepared till then. From thou onwards briefer statements of aocounts were 
prepared, audited, submitted to tho All India Congress Committee for approval and 
issued to the press. May I, as one long connected witli the A. I. 0. C. offioo, 
express my gratitude to and admiration for our treasurer, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, and 
his office for the efficient way in which they have kept the A. I. C, C. accounts and 
looked after Congress funds during these many years, many of which were difficult 
years of storm and stress ? 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj informs me that he and his office will be happy to give any 
information about Congress accounts to any donor who addrosses himself to thorn. 
They will also welcome personal visits of donor-s to tlieir office at 395 Kalbadevi Road 
Bombay, where all tho old and now accounts of tho Congro.ss office oau be inspected 
and enquiries made. Donors interested in knowing how tlia ear-marked items of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund-about fifty lakhs wore so oar-maikcd—were distributed, and 
what part of them is still repro.sented by investmonts, stocks, and immovable pro¬ 
perty, can easily find this out from the Troasuror’s office or by a personal reference 
to the accounts and papers. But every such visit of inspection should take place 
after reasonable notice and during office liours. 

The Treasurer’s office as well as our office will always bo happy to reply to all 
bona fide enquiries and to place the information at thoir disposal before all Oongres.s- 
men and donors. But it is clear that there is no such bona fide intent behind tho 
attacks and insinuations made by some people who aro neither Congressmen nor 
donors to the Congress funds. It is not tho practice of the Congress to rush to a 
court of law even though there may be sufficient justification for thi.s. But if 
malicious and defamatory statements coutiuuo to bo mado tiiey will have to be 
challenged in a law court. 


Indian Civil Liberties Union 

Shri Jawharlal Nehru issued on April 22, 1936 a letter to several prominent 
public men of all shades of opinion throughout India, inviting them to co-operate 
m the formation of a Civil Liberties Union for the protection of civil and 
individual liberties against arbitrary state action. 
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The response to this letter being encouraging enongli Panditji framed a provisional 
constitution for a national Council for the whole of India and for Local Committees. 
This Constitution with an accompanying letter inviting some 160 prominent public 
men to join the Union was issued on July 8, ]9:i6. In this latter Panditji stated 
that many desirable and worth-while people might have been left ont from the list, 
but these could bo added afterwards. Ho also suggested the name of Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu as the President of the Union. 


All India Trade Union Congress 

The 15th So.ssion of the .1. I. T. U. C. was hold at Bombay on May 17, 18, 19, 
under the Presideiit.ship of Sriniati Maniben Kara. 

The Congress President liad been invited and was present during a part of the 
proceedings and addressed tlic gathering. 

Some of the jjrobloms before the Conference wore, Unity with the All India Trade 
Union Federation, .Fight for .Freedom and Clo.sor Oontact with the Indian National 
Congress, Fight a.'ainst the new Constitution, and olhor purely Trade Union problems. 

Shri Sibnath Banerji. Shri FChodgikar and Shrimati Maniben Kara were appointed 
the President, Aoiing Prosiibnit ami the Ouiioral Secretary, 

A Sub-CommittoB consisting of Shri Sibnatli Banerji, Shrimati Maniben Kara, 
Shri llarihar Nath Sliastri, Shri Moburally, Dr. Sliotty and Shri R. M. Jambhokar was 
appointed to keep in toucli with tUo Goiigre.ss Labour Committee and to try to 
develop common action. 


Congress Diary 

ObUukry -SiiTii Annas Tvabji 

Death took place of Sri Abbas 'Tyabji, tho Grand Old Man of Onjrat at Mussoorie 
on June 10, 1936. 

All India Day*— Ahyssinia Day 

May 9 was ob.'^orvijd as the Abyssina Day throughout India. Resolutions were 
passed expressing sympathy with Abyssinia and oondernning Italy. In many places 
resolutions wore also passed condeiuiiing the Jjeaguo of Nations that had betrayed 
Abyssinia. 

SuBiiAS Day 

May 10 was observed as tho Subhas Day when vigorous protests were made 
throughout tho co uitry and resolutions jnassod against tlie arbitrary detention of Shri 
Subhas Chandra Bo.so.'Ho i.s now interned atKursoong in his brother’s bungalow there. 

Dr. A.xsari Day 

May 17 w.as announced as a day of universal raourning at the death of Dr. M. A. 
Ansari. Condolom o resolutions were |)as.sod at mootings throughout tho country. 

Searches, Arrests and Convictions 

Agra — 

On May 8, the police searched tho premises of Mr. Krishna Chandra, Secretary 
Congress Socialist Party and took away copies of the books “why socialism” and 
“Soviet Side-lights”. 

Serajganj {Bengal )— 

Order was served on a student of the local High School hitherto under restraint 
to leave the district immediately. 

Lyallpur {Punjab) — 

Tho Deputy Commissioner of Lyallpur snspondod the resolution of the Municipal 
Committee to present an address of welcome to the President on his visit to that 

34 
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plaoe on the ground that the matter was not connected with the functions of the 
Committee. In spite of this order, six members presented an address to the Congress 
President on behalf of the Committee. It is rumoured that the Deputy Commissioner 
has recommended for the removal of the six members from the membership of the 
Committee. 

Lahore and Amritsar — 

Twenty house searches in Lahore and six in Amritsar were made on May 12, in 
quest of Communist literature. Nothing incriminating was found. 

Mr. K. S. Man, Bar-at-Law, Bocrotary, All India Peasant Organisation and others 
were arrested. 

Jaranwala — 

Maulanallnayat Ullah, the Ahrar loader was arrested for an alleged seditious speech 
made at the Ahrar Conference. 

Calcutta — 

The Calcutta High Court upheld the conviction against Editor and Printer of a 
Hindi weekjy “Shramik Mitra” for three mouths’ rigorous imprisonment and Bs. 100 
fine respectively on the charge of publi shing a seditious article in the paper entitled 
“Criminal Law Amendment Bill.” 

Patna — 

The Joint Secretary of the Bihar Congress Sociali.st Party was served with an 
order under Section 144 to leave Jamalpur and not the area for a period of two months. 
Caloutta — 

In connection with the riot in the Hooghly Juto Mill at Garden Heach the police 
charged 65 persons, with being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting, trespass 
and causing hurt to the manager of the mill and others. 

Lucknow — 

Notices were served on ofllco-boarers of the Lucknow Textile Workers’ Union not 
to come within half a mile radius of the R. 6. Cotton Mills where a strike was go¬ 
ing on. Section 144, Criminal Procedure Coda has also been promulgated prohibiting 
an assembly of more than five persons near the mill. Securities for good behaviour 
have also been demanded of some of the office-bearers of the Union. 

Pondicherry — 

Mr. V. V. Giri, President-elect of the First French India Workers’ Conference 
and Mr. Guruswami, Assistant Secretary of the A. 1. R. F. were ordered by the 
French police to leave Pondicherry immediately upon their arrival. The Conference 
was also banned. 

Allahabad— 

Judgment was delivered by a special bench of tho Allahabad High Court setting 
aside the local Government's order prohibiting the Hindi translation of Lenin’s book 
“Imperialism.” In tho case of the translation of “A Manifesto of the Communist 
Party” tho Court maintained the order of forfeiture. 

Bombay — 

A postal envelope with a printed picture of Gandhiji was not delivered to the 
addressee and was redirected to the sender with tho remark “Proscribed.” 

Calcutta — 

An order under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code was promulgated in a 
suburb of Caloutta banning all open air mootings, processions and demonstrations. 
Notice was served on a party of Labour leaders and workers who attempted to hold 
a mass meeting of [labourers. 

Tangail (Bengal )— 

The Sub-Divisional Officer drew proceedings against 62 Mohammedans of Gopalpur 
poiice station under Section 107 Criminal Procedure Code as they were likely to 
cause serious breach of tho peace by forming an association called “Praja Samiti” 
(Peasants’ Committee). 

Triohinmally — 

The District Board upon being called upon by the Government to show cause why 
one of its resolutions should not be cancelled as it was in excess of the powers 
conferred upon the board replied that it saw “no reason to cancel the resolution 
passed at its April Meeting protesting against the arrest of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose.” 
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Bartsal {Bengal)— 

Three detenus, under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Act, who were prohi¬ 
bited from leaving their houses after sunset were arrested on a charge of violating 
the order. 

Darjeeling — 

Mr. Satish Chandra Das who was reported to have gone in search of a job in the 
Timber Department was arrested for travelling withont passport. 

Kapurthala State — 

The Chief Minister has served notices to Sardar Lakha Singh and Sarder Arab Singh, 
Acting President and Secretary respectively of the Peasants’ League, restricting their 
movements to their villages for three months and also warning them that if they 
continue to be a “nuisance" to the State their property will be confiscated and further 
steps would be taken against them, 

Lgallpur (Punjab )— 

Chinta Singh, an alleged Communist was sontonoed to one month’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amendment Act on a charge of absconding from 
his village where he was interned. He admitted having done so, but said that he 
did it as he was starving in the village and loft it to lind work. 

Calcutta — 

The police searched the shop of “Messrs Books of the World.” After an hour's 
search they are reported to have taken away copies of following books; (1) The 
Wide Sea Canal by Maxim Corky, (2) The Ch.allongo of the East by Sherwood Eddy, 
(3) U. S. S, R. handbook edited' by Lovi.ssepar (7), (d) Franco to-day and Peoples’ 
Front by Maurice Tlioros. 

Bombay— 

Under the Press Emorgenoy Powers the Onvernor-in-Counoil declared all copies of the 
Gurjrati book entitled “Dariyo Dav Lagyo” (Sea is on liro) by Mr. Bhat of Ahmedabad. 
Calcutta — 

The High Court of Calcutta reduced in apjieal the sentence on the Editor “Desh- 
darpan” to throe months’ rigorous iraprisonmont and of the keeper of the press to 
Rs 100 fine. The Court romarked that one of tlie articles was seditious as it stirred 
up “old mud surrounding the .Tallianwala Bag cpi.sode.” 

Sjt. Soumyendra Natii Tagore, the grand-nephew of tho Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore 
arrested at Bombay and hrcmglit to Calcutta was uharged with sedition and sentenced 
to one year’s rigiiious imprisonment in connection with his speech on Snbhas Day. 

The sentence was subsequently reduced to 6 months by tho High Court. 

Executive v. Judiciary — 

In the recent “Communist Trial” at Bombay the Chief Presidency Magistrate re¬ 
jected the Crown Council’s aiiplication for forfeituro of tho sum of Rs. 4,435 which 
was found during tho search of tho acousod persons. Immediately after the decision 
was given the Council for the Crown sorvod an order on the Magistrate under Sec¬ 
tion 17 E of the 'Criminal Law Amendment Act pnilubitiug him from parting with 
tho money as the Government had strong reason to believe that the money was meant 
for Communist propaganda ! 

FmsT Laiioiie Consitoacy Pijisokeii 

Shi'i Parmanaiid was arrested in connection with what has come to be known as 
the First Lahore Conspiracy Case under Section 12IA, I. P. C., in 1914-15 and his 
trial took place under tho special war-timo legislation. Originally sentenced to death 
his sentence was subsequently reduced to a life term, All the long terra prisoners 
were sent to tho Andamans and after some years these were transferred to Indian 
Jail. Parmanand alone out of tho First Conspiracy batch still remains in prison. He 
was only 2il years old when lie was sentoncud. Ho is believed to be in the Lahore 
Central Pri.son, 

In answer to a recent question in tho House of Commons it was stated on behalf 
of the Government that it was not proposed to di.sohargo Shri Parmanand, as he had 
not reformmed sufliciently. 

Khan Anout, Oakfak Khan 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was realosed from tho Almora Jail on August 1, 3936 on 
the expiry of his term of imprisonment. Order banning his entry into tho Frontier 
Province and the Punjab wore served on him at the Jail Gate. 
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Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—22nd. & 23rd. August 1936 

A meeting of the A. I. C. 0. was held at Bombay in the Congress House on 
August 22 and 23, 1936. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru presided. 81 members were present. 
Representatives came from all provinces except Utkal, Kerala and Burma. 

The president reviewed at length the po litical situation. 

The follwing two condolence resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed, 
all standing. 

1. De. M. a. Ansaei 

This Committee records it.s sense of irreparable loss to the national cause by the 
sudden and premature death of Dr. M. A. Ansari, a dear and valued comrade, and 
tenders to the bereaved family its sincere sympathy and condolence. 

2. SiiRr Aubas Tyabji 

The Coramitteo records its heartfelt sorrow over the passing away of Shri Abbas 
Tyabji, the Grand Old Man of Onjrat, whose services and bravo sacrifices endeared 
him to the nation, and tenders it sincere condolence to Mr. Tyabji and other mem¬ 
bers of the family. 

N. W. F. P. 

The following resolutions were also moved from the Chair and passed : 

“The Committee expresses its indignation at the orders of the Government con¬ 
cerned prohibiting Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khau from entering into or remaining in the 
N. W. F. P. and the Punjab and notes with regret the continuation of their policy 
of suppression of civil liberty of individuals engaged in national activities. 

This Committee views with grave concern the reports of interference by ofiioials 
in some provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth¬ 
coming elections. 

In particular it condemns the action of tho N. "W. F. P. Government in arresting 
workers of the Paliamentary Board and otherwise interfering with the meeting for 
election purposes. 

Election Manife«to 

The Committee thereafter considered the manifesto submitted to it by the 
Working Committee. Shri Rajendra Prasaii moved for its adoption and the motion 
was seconded by Shri Narendra Doo. 

Several amendments were moved. Two of them were accepted by the mover and 
the rest were rejected by tho House. The Manifesto, as given below, was then put 
to the vote and unanimously carried. 

Text of ike M,anifesio 

For more than fifty years tho Indian National Congress has laboured for the 
freedom of India, and ever, as its strength grew and it came to represent more 
and more the nationalist urge of the Indian people and thoir desire to put an end to 
exploitation by British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the ruling power. During 
recent years the Congress had led groat movements for national freedom and has 
sought to develop sanctions whereby such freedom can be achieved by peaceful mass 
action and the disciplined saorifico and suffering of tho Indian people. To the lead 
of the Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant measure and thus 
confirmed their inherent right to freedom. That struggle for freedom still continues 
and must continue till India is free and independent. 

These years have seen the development of an economic crisis in India and the 
world which has led to a progressive deterioration in the condition of all classes of 
onr people. The poverty stricken masses are to-day in the grip of an even more 
abject poverty and destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently 
demands a radical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long been the lot of 
our peasantry and industrial workers ; to-day they cover and crush other classes also 
—tho artisan, the trader, the small merchant, the middle class intelligentsia. For the 
vast millions of our oountrymeu the problem of aeliioving national independence 
can give us the power to solve our eoonomio and social problems and end the 
exploitation of our masses. 
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The growth o£ the national movement and the economic crisis has resulted in the 
intense repression o£ the Indian people and tho suppression o£ civil liberties, and the 
British Government has sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop 
India and to perpetuate tho domination and exploitation of tho Indian people by 
enacting tho Government of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis in an ever-deepening degree and 
world war hangs over the horizon. The Tjuctnow Congress called tho attention_ of 
the nation to this grave situation in India and the world, and declared its opposition 
to the participation of India in an imperialist war and its firm resolve to continue 
the struggle loi tho indepundenco of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the constitution imposed upon India by tho 
New ^ Act and declared that no constitution imposed by ontsido authority and no 
constitution which curtails the sovereignty of tlie people of India, and does not 
recognise their right to shape and control fully their political and eoonomio future, 
can be accepted. Such a constitution, in its opinion, must be based on the indepen¬ 
dence of India as a nation and it can only be framed by a Constituent Assembly, 

The Congress has always laid stro.ss on the development of the strength of tho 
people and the forging of sanctions to enforce tho peoplehs will. To this end it has 
carried on activities outside the legislatures. Tho Cougre.ss holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving tho masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objoctive, hut in view of the present situation and in 
order to prevent tlie operation of foroos calculated to strengthen alien domination and 
exploitation, the Congress decido<l to contest scats in the coming elections for tho 
provincial legislatures. But the purpose of sending congrossraen to the legislatures 
under the new Act is not to cooperate In any way with the Act but to combat it and 
to end it. It is to oaiuy out, in so far as is possible, tho Congress policy of rejection 
of the Aot, ami to resist British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of the Indian people. In tho opinion of the Congress, acti¬ 
vity in tho legislatures should be such as to help in tho work outside in the streng¬ 
thening of the people, and in the dovelopraont of tho sanctions which are essential to 
freedom. 

The new legislatures, hedged and oiroumscribed by safeguards and special powers for 
the protection of British and other vested interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, 
and they are totally incapable of solving the vital problems of poverty and unem¬ 
ployment. But they may well be nsod by British imperialism for its own purposes 
to the disadvantage and injury of the Indian people. The Congress ropresontatives 
will seek to resist this, and to take all possiblo steps to end tlie various regulations, 
Ordinances and Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to free¬ 
dom. They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, for the release of politi¬ 
cal prisoners and detonus, and to repair tho wrongs done to the peasantry and to 
pubfio institutions in tho oourso of the national strugglo. 

The Congress roalisas that iiidepondonco cannot bo achieved through those legis¬ 
latures, nor can the problems of poverty and nnomployment be effectively tackled by 
them. Nevertheless tho Congress places its general programme before the people 
of India so that they may know what it stands for and what it will try to achieve, 
whenever it has tho power to do so. 

At the Karachi session of tlie Cougre.ss in 1931 the general Congress objeotive was 
defined in the Pnndamuntal Rights resolution. That general definition still holds. The 
last five years of ilevolopiug crisis have however necessitated a further consideration 
of the probiems of poverty and unemployment and other economic problems. With 
a view to tliis the Lucknow Congress laiil particular stress on tho fact that tho most 
important and urgent problem of tho country is tho appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of tho peasantry, fundamentally due to antiquated and repressive 
laud tenure and revenuo .systems, and inton.silied in recant years by the great slump 
in prices of agricultural produce,” and called upon the Broviuoial Congress Committees 
to frame full agrarian programmes. Tho agrarian programme which will be drawn 
up by the A. [, C. O. on the basis of the,so provincial programmes will be issued later. 

Pending tho formulation of a fnllor programmo the Congress reiterates its decla¬ 
ration mado at Karachi—that it stand.s for a reform of the system of tenure and 
revenue and rent and an equitabla adjustment of tho burden on agricultural land, 
giving immediate reliof to the smaller peasantry by a substantial rednotioa of agri¬ 
cultural rent and revonuo now paid by thorn and exempting uneconomic holding 
from payment of rent and and rovenue. 
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The question of indebtedness requires urgent—ooesideration and the formulation of 
a scheme including the declaration of a moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of 
debts and the provision for cheap credit facilities by t^ State. This relief should 
extend to the agrioultural tenant, peasant proprietors, v^rfnall landholders, and petty 
traders. 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to secure to them a 
decent standard of living, hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as 
far as the economic conditions in the country permit, with international standards, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, 
protection against the economic consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment 
and the right of workers to form unions and to strive for tho protection of their interests. 

The Congress has already declared that it stands for the removal of all sex dis¬ 
abilities whether legal or social or in any sphere of public activity. It has expressed 
itself in favour of maternity benefits and the protexition of women workers. The 
women of India have already taken a loading part in tho freedom struggle, and the 
Congress looks forward to their sharing, in an equal measure with the men of India, 
the privileges and obligations of citizens of a free India. 

The stress that tho Congress has laid on the removal of untouohability and for the 
social and economic uplift of the H.ariiana and tho backward classes is well-known. 
It holds that they should bo equal citizens with others with equal rights in all civic 
matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also long been a principal 
plank of the Congress programme. In regard to the larger industries, protection 
should be given but the rights of the workers aad the producers of raw materials 
should be safeguarded, and duo regard should be paid to the interests of village 
industries. 

The treatment of political prisoners has long been a scandal in India. Every 
effort should be made to improve this and make it humane. It is equally neces¬ 
sary to change the whole basis of tho prison administration so that every prisoner 
might be treated in a humanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, whicli forms part of the new Act, has led to much contro¬ 
versy and tlio Congress attitude towards it has been misunderstood by some people, 
The rejeotion in its entirety of the new Act by the Congress inevitably involves the re¬ 
jection of the communal decision. Even apart from tho Act as a whole, the communal deci¬ 
sion is wholly unaoceptablo as being inconsistent with iudependenoo and the principles of 
democracy ; it encourages flssiparous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the normal 
growth and consideration of economic and social questions, is a barrier to national 
progress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity. No ooraraunity or group in India 
profits by it in any real sense, for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs 
the petty benefits that some have received. Ultimately it probably injures most 
those groups whom it is meant to favour. The only party that profits by it is tho 
third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, therefore, not one of indifference or neutrality. 
It disapproves strongly of the communal decision and would like to end it. But 
tho Congress has repeatedly laid stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 
the communal question can come only through the goodwill and cooperation of the 
principal communities concerned. An attempt by one group to get some communal 
favour from the British Government at tho expense of another group results in an 
increase of communal tension and the exploitation of both groups by the 
Government. Such a policy is hardly in keeping with the dignity of Indian 
nationalism ; it does not fit in with tho struggle for iudependenoo, It does not pay 
either party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, liolds that the right way to deal with the situation 
created by the communal decision is to intensify our struggle for independence 
and, at the same time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution which helps 
to strengthen the unity of India. The effort of one community only to change 
the decision in the face of the oppo.sition of another community might well result 
in confirming and consolidating that decision, for conflict between the two produces 
the very situation which gives Governments a chance of enforcing such a decision. 
The Congress thus is of opinion that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful 
result. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the whole communal problem, in spite of 
its importance, has nothing to do with tho major problems of India-i—poverty and 
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wide-spread unemployment. It is not a religious problem and it affects only 
a, handful of people at the top. The peasantry, tlie workers, the traders and 
merchants and the lower middle class of all communities are in no way touched 
by it and their burdens remain. 

The question of accepting ministries or not in tho new legislatures was post¬ 
poned for decision by the Lucknow Congress, Tho A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that 
it will be desirable for this decision to bo taken after the elections. Whatever the 
decision on this question might bo, it must bo remembered that, in any event, the 
Congress stands for the rojootion of the new Act, and for no co-operation in its 
vmrking. The object remains tho same ; the ending of the Act. With a view to 
this end every endeavour will he made to prevent tho introduction and functioning 
of the federal part of tho soherae, which is intended to perpetuate tlie domination 
of imperialist interests and the feudal interests of the States over the whole country 
and prevent all progress towards freedom. It must he borne in mind that tho new 
provincial assemblies will form the electorate for the proposed federal central legisla¬ 
ture and the composition of those provincial legislatures will materially affect the 
fate of the federal constitution. 

Wo appeal to tho country to give every _ support to the Congress in the elections 
that are coming. National welfare demands it. The tight for independence calls for 
it. The effectiveness of the work that the Congros.s members of the legislatures will 
do, will depend on their numbers and their discipline and tho backing and support 
th.at the country gives them. Witli a clear majority they will be in a position to 
fight the Act and to help effectively in tho struggle for independence. Every party 
and group that stands aloof from tho Congress organisation tends, knowingly or 
unknowingly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of strength 
to the forces ranged against it. For the fight lor independence a joint front is 
necessary. The Congress offers that joint national front which comprises all classes 
and communities, bound together by their dosiro to free India, end the exploitation 
of her people and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, resting on 
the well-being of the masses. 

With this gio,at and inspiring goal hoforo us, for which so many men and women 
of India have suffered and saorifiood their all uuder tho banner of the Congress, and 
for which to-day thousands of our countrymen aro suffering silently and with brave 
endurace, we call upon our people with full hope and confidence, to rally to the 
cause of the Congress, of India, of freedom. 

Second Day—Bombay-—23rd. August 1936 

Enbolmext of Cokoress Members 

Lala Dulichand moved the following resolution : 

“Resolved that every member of a primary Congress Committee will continue to 
be its member for a period of five yeans from the date of his first enrolment 
without being required to go iuto any othor formalities except the payment of four 
annas each year.’' 

The resoluticin was supported by Shri Choitram Oidwani. 

Shri S. K. Patil moved au amendment to this resolution to the effect that “the 
proposition be forwarded to tho Working Committoe for consideration and recomen- 
dations thereon.” Tho amendment was carried, 

Tho President, in his opening speech on tho first day, had told the committee that 
though tho constitution gave him the right to nominate tho members of his Working 
Committee and to fill up vacancies whenever they occur, he was averse to exercising 
that right for he believed that tho best procedure would be for the A. I. 0. C. to 
elect the Working Oommittoo and to fill up vacancies therein. He thorefore called 
upon the A. I. C. C. to fill up the two vacancies on the Working Committee caused 
by the resignation of Shri Rajagopalaoliariar and. Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan. 

Shri Saiyamurthi raised a point of order. He pointed out that the election by 
the A. I. C. 0. of the members of the Working Committee would be against the 
Constitution. The President however ruled that eucli a procedure would be against 
the Constitution, 

Thereupon Shri Satyamurlhi sought permission of the President to move the 
resolution that—“Tho President be renuosted to exeroise his power under Section 
12 of the Constitution.” On the President giving the necessary permission Shri 
Satyamurti moved the resolution. The resolution was put to the vote and earried. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Bombay—20th. to 23rd- August 1936 

A Meeting of the Working Committee of the A. I. C. O. was held on August SO, 
21, 22 and 23 1936 in Bombay at the residence of Shri Bhulabhai Desai. The following 
members were present. 

Shris Jawaharlal Nehru (President), Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel, C. Raja- 

f opalachariar, Abul Kalam Azad, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai, S. D. Deo, 
amnalal Bajaj, Khan Abdul Ohaffar Khan, Narendra Dev, Jaya Prakash Narayan, 
Aohyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 

Before the ooramencument of the proceedings Shri Rajendra Prasad and the 
President on behalf of the Committee accorded a cordial welcome to their colleague 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

The Committee then considered the matters arising out of Sri Rajagopalaohari’s 
resignation. The President announcod that he had invited Dr. Rajan to be present 
during this discussion but Dr. Rajan had expressed his inability to come and had 
referred to various statements issued by him. Those statements were considered 
and Shri Rajagopalachariar made a per.soual statement about the events leading up 
to the step that he had taken. The members of the Committee whiie appreciating 
the diffioulties which he had to faco and the necessity for bringing homo to the country 
and to the Congress organisation in pai'ticular, the urgent need of maintaining disci¬ 
pline and loyalty within the Congress ranks, felt that from the larger view-point of 
Congress work his continuation in the Working Committee was desirable. He was 
therefore requested by all tho members to rooonsider his decision, in particular his 
resignation from tho Working Committee. Shri Rajagopalachariar thanked his 
colleagues but regretted his inability, under the circumstances, to rooonsider his 
decision, The Committee thoroupon rogret/ully accepted his resignation. 

The Committee further considered the events which led up to Shri Rajagopala- 
ohariar’s resignation. It regretted that Dr. Rajan had been unable to accept the 
invitation to attend the Committee’s mooting and to present his case. In his absonce 
the Committee had to rely on tho statement sent by him. Whether the various 
charges made by Dr. Rajan in this statement were well-founded or not, the (Com¬ 
mittee was clearly of opinion that his action in deliberately breaking his pledge and 
in inducing other Congress members of the Triohinopoly municipality to break their 
pledges was wholly indefensible and must be condemned. A Congress pledge, or any 
pledge, is given with a view to its observance and a deliberate breach of such 
pledges can only lead to tho growth of indiscipline and a lowering of tho standards 
of public life. Members of the Congress who may have grievances against any 
decisions or activities of Congress Committees have many ways open to them to 
bring their grievances to the notice of tho Congress ooganisation so that inquiry 
might be made. All Congressmen are expected to give their willing adherence to 
Congress discipline, and so long as they function as members of any organisation 
elected on the basis of a Congress pledge that pledge holds and be scrupulously 
honoured. The Committee regrets therofore that Dr. Rajan,t whatever the reasons 
that actuated him, did not adhere to the pledge tliat ho had given. 

The Committee is informed that the matter will soon be considered by the Tamil 
Nad Provincial Executive. 

The President referred to Sliri Jaya Prakash Narayan’s resignation from the 
Working Committee. Syt. .Taya Prakash Narayan had felt that as he had not become 
a member of the All India Congress Committee for some months after the Lucknow 
Congress it was not desirable for him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee and therefore he had not even stood for the All India Congress Committee 
at the last meeting of the Bohar Provincial Congress Committee. The President 
pointed out that the technical difficulty in the way of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayan 
becoming a member of the A. I. C. C. had previously been removed and his 
colleagues would have very much liked him to continue as a member of the Working 
Committee. But in view of tlie earnest and repeated wish of Shri Jaya Prakash 
Narayan it was difficult to persuade him to reconsider his decision. His resignation 
was therefore accepted. 

The matter of filling up the two vacancies created by the resignations of Shris 
Rajagopalachariar and Jayaprakash Narayan was then discussed. The President 
expressed his opinion that the vacancies he filled up by election by the A. I. C. 0. 
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Tho Members of tho Committee woro however of opinion that the President should 
fill up these vacancies by nomination as tlie constitution provided. 

The Committee passed resolutions to bo plaood before the A, I. 0. C, tor its 
adoption. Tho resolutions related to the political activity in tho N. W. F. Province 
and the restrictions on Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s entry into the Punjab and the 
N. "W. F. Province. These resolutions arc given in tho proceedings of the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee also adopted tho Election Manifesto. This Manifesto was subse¬ 
quently adopted, with some verba! changes by tho A. I. 0. C. and is given in its 
proceedings. 

A reference having been made by tho B. P. C. C. about tlie continued membership 
of Shri Ram Sunder Sinha to the A. I. C. C, from Midnapore who was nominated 
by the President Sliri Rajcmlra Prasad to the A. 1. C. C. at the time of tho Lucknow 
Congress, the Committee lield that Bhri Ram Bunder’s nomination ended with tho 
Lucknow session of tiio Congress. Bis scat therefore must be considered as vacant 
and may be filled mi by the B. P. C. C. Ho was liowovor allowed to participate in 
the A. I. C. C. mootings at Bombay as a Member. 

The reference made by tho !!. P. t). C. about the position of Mrs. Nellie Sen- 
Gupta as a President of "the 48th Bession of the Indian National Congress held at 
Calcutta was oousidorod. The Committoo liold that the elected President of that 
sossiou as well a.s tlie previous one hold in Delhi was Shri Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and as sucli ho alono can enjoy the constitutional privileges accorded to tho ex¬ 
presidents of the Congress. 

Textile ExEiierioN Committee 1931 

Shri Banker’s letter in this behalf was road. Tho Committoo decided that if tlia 
General Secretaiy was sati.slied that tlie amount claimed by Sjt. Shaukorlal Banker 
was not paid at the time, it may bo paid nosv. 

Aouauian Redouts 

The Committoo extended tlio time for tho submission of tho Agrarian Reports to 
September, 1930 

Last Date of Enrolmeni 

Tho Committoo also extended the last date for enrolment of primary members to 
September iiO. I'lio date of receipt by tlie P. C. C.s of lists of qualified Congress 
members from Primary Committees was extended to Ootobor 10 and that of des¬ 
patch by tlie Piimary Committees of above lists to October 5. 

The time for submitting llio report of tho last Congress Session at Luoknow was 
extended by two mouths. 

Shri V. K, Krisima Monoii was deputed to represent tho Indian National Congress 
at tho World Peace Conforonoo at Brussels from September 3 to 6, 1930. His ex¬ 
penses were to be mot with from Congress funds. 

.Iadan 

The Prosideufc was requested to write to Mr. A. M. Sahai to ask bis Committee 
to drop tho name of tho “ludiau National Congress Committee of Japan" and to give 
to that organisation some other name as the new Constitution did not conternmate 
tlie formation of Congress Clomraittoos outside India. Tlie work done by Mr. Sahai 
and his Commitleo was to bo appreciated and continued cooperation from here offered. 

The following papers woro placed before tho Committee : 

(1) Resolutiou.s passed by tho Labour Committoo. 

(2) Resolutions passed by the Swaraj Bhawan Management Committee and the 

Swaraj Bliawau Trn.st Committoo. 

(3) Foreign Defiartment Secretary’s Report. 

(4) The Political and Economic Information Department Secretary’s Report. 

SwAKAj Biiaavan 

The quostion of filling up tlio vacancy caused by tho death of Dr. M. A. Aneari 
on Die Board of Turstees of the Swaraj Bhawan was postponed to tho next meeting. 

With regard to the proposed museum to be located lu the Swaraj Bliawan the 
Committee wanted a scheme prepared by Shri .lawaharlal Nehru to be placed before 
it when ready. , , ^ 

The Committee accepted the resolution of tho Board of Management of tlie Swaraj 
Bhawan for tho mainteuauco of tho Swaraj Bhawan to the effect that the Committoo 

25 
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will continue to bear the costs of tho maintonanco of the Swaraj Bhawan and use 
part of it for its headcpiarters. 

Railway Eeteenchment 

The Committee passed the following resolution about Railway Retrenchment re¬ 
commended to it by the Labour Ooramitteo : 

“The 'Working Committee has learnt with grave concern that orders have been 
passed to retrench about 4,000 lower-grade employees hi the State-owned Railways, • 
and to reduce the scales of pay of the lower grades' of workers, retrospectively from 
1931, whereas no such policy has been applied to all the higher grades. 

“The Committee considers tho demand of tho Railway workers for a Court of In¬ 
quiry into the question of such rotrenchmeut and reduction in pay, and for the sus¬ 
pension of retrenchment pending tho result of enquiry as very fair, and regrets that 
the Railway authorities sliould have rojoctod such a proper demand.” 


The Congress Parliamentary Committee 

The Congress Parliamentary Committee met at Bombay on August 18, 19 and 23 
1930, 


1. The following resolution was pa ssed : 

“This Committee views with gravo concern the reports of interference by officials 
in some Provinces with the activities of the Congress in connection with the forth¬ 
coming election. 

In particular it condemns tho action of tlie N. W. F. Provinces Government in 
arresting workers of the Provincial Parliamentary Board and otherwise interfering 
with the meetiegs for election propaganda.” 

2. The nomination of Sjt. iJadvi Dntt Panda as a candidate from Kumaun General 
and of Sjt. Sambhunath from Sitapur Gonerai Rural for the U. P. Council which had 
been sanotiqiied by the President on the rooomraendation of the President of the U. 
P. Provincial Congress Committee was ratihed. 

3. The draft manifesto was considered, amended and approved unanimously for 
submission to the Working Committee. 

4. The resolution passed at the last mooting that candidates should be set up on 
behalf of the Congress for all constituencies including those for Muslim and Boheduled 
castes was reaffirmed. 

5. One additional representative was sanctioned from Karnatak for the Madras 
Presidency composite committee. 

It was decided that the Assam composite committee should consist of 8 represen¬ 
tatives from Assam and 4 from Surma Valley. 

7. It was resolved that the Secretary of tho Kerala Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee be permited to ropre.sent the Kerala P. C. C. in this Committee. 

8. The candidature of Shri Oulab Singh for tho Council from the Mainpuri cons¬ 
tituency was approved. 

9. Nominations of the C. P. and Berar Parliamentary Committee were approved viz. 

(1) Syt. Narayan Rao Kclkar of Balaghat for the C. P. Constituency of the 
Council of State. 

(2) Dr. W. S. Barlingay, M. A., Ph. D., Bar-at-Law, for the University constitu¬ 
ency of the 0. P. Provincial Legislative Assembly. 

10. It was resolved that in case of constituencies comprising the whole or parts 
of more than Congress Province, the Composite Committee will make the selection 
and recommend the candidates to the Central Comraittoo after considering the report 
of sub-committee consisting of tho Presidents of the Povincial Congress Committees 
within the conaposite province. In other cases tho Provincial organisations will deal 
with the constituencies within their respective jurisdiction and recommend tha names 
to the composite committees which will make final nomination for the consideration of 
the Central Committee and in case of difference make a report fully stating the 
reasons. The composite committee should carry on propaganda for the entire composite- 
area and the Provincial Congress Goraraittee in their respective provinces. 

11. It was decided that cases of interference by officials m election campaign 
should bo reported immediately to the Central Committee with full details. 

12. It was resolved that Provincial Congress Committees should at once translate 
the manifesto and distribute it freely in a handy form. 
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The Congress Labour Committee 

A mQetiiig of iho Congross Lo,bour Committea was lield at tho Congress House, 
Bombay on August 18 and 10, 1936. 

Tho Committoo Conferred witli the reprosontativos of the following organisations : 

(1) All India Trade Union Congress, (2) National Trade Union Federation, (3) All 
India EaitwaymeiTs Fedoration, (4) All India I’ress Workers Federation and (5) 
Alimedabad Textile Association. Tho qnostion discussed was, how best the Congress 
could help labour organisations in thoir diffioaltic.s and could bo useful to them 
generally. The following resolutions vyore passed ; 

(1) Whereas tho growth and dovolopraent of trade unions in tho country on healthy 
linos is urgently nooded in tho boat interest of both labour and industry, the Com¬ 
mittee presses upon tho omployors in tho country the necessity of giving facilities to 
the workers fur building up labour organisations, giving recognition to bona fide 
unions for the purpose of negotiation, and rufrainiug from victimising workers who 
participate in the work of organisation or in legitimate union activities, 

(2) Whereas tho Coinmittou is of opinion that industries receiving protection 
from the State should bo niidor a legal obligation to give adequate wages to_ their 
workers and generally aocord fair treatmout to thorn, tho Congress parties in the 
logisiatures arc reoommondod to secure suitable legislation to achieve this end. 

(3) AVhoreas it has beim brought to tho notice of this Committee that in many 
Indian states the iegislation regarding factories, payment of wages, compensation for 
accidents and maternity benolit, as well as tho administration of laws relating to 
labour does not come up even to tho lovul obtaining in British India, the Committee 
urges tho autlnrities of tho States to tako immediato steps to raise tho oonditions in 
those respoots at least to tiie standard prevailing in British India. 

(4) Tho Congress Labour Oomraittue is of opinion that Congress Oommitteos should 
take more active interest in questions affecting tho welfare of mdustrial labour and 
give all such help as they can to (ho unions working on principles and policies of 
the Congress and where no labour unions exist tho Coramitteos should through a 
suitable ageno) help the workors to organise on tho above lines. 

(5) The Labour Committoo recommondod for tho _ adoption of the Working 
Committee a resolution in oonuootion with the All India Railwaymen’s Federation’s 
demand for a Court of enquiry into tho question of retrenchment in the State-owned 
Railways and loduetiou in the scale of the salaries of lower paid grades of services 
therein. 

(For resolution see Procoodings of tho Working Gommittoa page 192). 

Vacancies in the Working Committee 

The President issued tho following statomont to tho Press on September 4, 1936. 

Two vacancies liaviug arisen in the Working Committee owing to the rosignatiou 
of Hhri C. Eajagopalaeliari and Sliri Jaya Prakasha Narayan, I hereby appoint, under 
article XII of (he Constitution, Shrimati Sarojiiii Naidn and Shri Govind Ballabh 
Pant to lill those vacancies. 

In view of tho fact that Sliri Sublias Chandra Boso, a member Qf_ the Working 
Committee, is iauapaoitated from taking jiart in tlio work of that Committee by reason 
of his enforced detention by tlie British Autliority in India, it is noosssary to appoint a 
substitute to act for him till sucli time as he is froo to resume his place on tho Com¬ 
mittee. I appoint Shri Surat Chandra Boso ts act as suoh substitute member of the 
Working Committee. 


President’s Tour 

The President toured in Sindh from 18 to 26 July. Ho also paid a second visit 
to tho Punjab and was there from July 27 to August 3. During the oourse of his 
visit to the two provinces lio addressed about 250 meetings. Everywhere in the 
cities, villages or on tho wa,V8ido, tho mootings were usually crowded. The President 
delivered the message of Congress and drew the attention of the people to the most 
pressing problems of tho country namely poverty, hunger and unemployment. Before 
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these, every other problem paled Into —iasiguilicaiioe. These problems could not be 
solved without the attainment of political Indopondonco. 

As usual wherever he went he received a number of addresses from Municipalities, 
Local Boards and other public bodies and associations. 


Press Statements of the President 

Political Prisonera* Day 

Seven years ago, on September 13, died Jatin Das in a Lahore prison on the 
sixty-first day of his hunger-strike. This bravo and gentle and lovable boy gave his 
life voluntarily in protest against the treatment given to political prisoners. India 
was moved and stirred _ by this self-immolation and the memory of its moves us 
strangely still, and questions arise in our minds, disturbing, accusing questions. What 
have we done for the cause for which Jatin Das gave his life ? Have we done all 
we could for the betterment of tiro lot of the political prisoners, those soldiers of 
freedom whose life is one of continuous suffering aud sacrifice ? 

In recent months Jogesh Chatterjee underwent a long ordeal by hunger-strike for 
this purpose. He was induced at last to give this up on tho assurance that every 
effort will be made to organise public opinion on this subject. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, the president of the All India Political Prisoners’ Committee issued a oom- 
prehensive statement re-stating tho demands of political prisoners for humane treat¬ 
ment. Wo have many preoccupations and urgent iirobloms face us, but we may not 
forget the lot of our comrades in prison in India, in detention camps, in the 
Andamans, and we must ooasolossly press for their hotter treatment, in particular 
for more human contacts by more frequent interviews aud letters, and mental food 
through books, newspapers and writing materials. We must insist on the ending of 
solitary confinement, which is such a torture to tho sensitive and cultured, and on 
tho removal of political prisoners from the Andamans. 

This and much else wo must bear iu mind and work for, and it is fitting that 
on the anniversary of Jatin Das’s death we should think of him and all those who 
are suffering silently behind prison bars. I commend to all Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to observe Sunday September 13 as Political Prisonors’ Day and to 
hold public meetings where resolutions based on Rajondra Babu’s statement should 
be passed. 

Brussels Peace Conference 

On the 6th of September the World Peaoo Oongress meets at Brussels. Among 
tho many efforts that have boon made to oousolidato tho forces of poaoe, this Con¬ 
gress is the most remarkable and it represents, more than any other, a consolidation 
of all tho forces in the world today that stand for jicaoe aud progress. The most 
diverse elements and groups ranging from some members of tho Conservative Party 
in England, Liberals, Labourites, supporters of the Popular Front in France, enthu¬ 
siasts for the League of Nations idea. Pacifists, Socialists, Communists, heads of 
progressive governments iu Europe, aud innumerable organisations all over tho world, 
have joined their forces to combat tho growing menaoo of Fascism and world war. 
Our own National Congress is taking full part in this world Congress and will be 
represented by Mr. V. K. Krishna Monon, 

It is strange that this Congress should meet just when the world seems to he on 
the verge of the precipice and terrible war on an unimaginable scale threatens the 
entire world ; when in Spain a bloody aud horrible civil war is devastating tho 
country; when every country is preparing feverishly for the clash that seems inevi¬ 
table. Yet that is the very reason why this World Peace Congress has- become 
inevitable aud has drawn to its ranks such diverse groups which are prepared to 
sink their many differences in face of the common danger. 

In Spain to-day we have some indication of tho horror that might overtake the 
world on a much larger scale. There a peacefully olocted dumooratio government 
representing the progressive elements was suddonly attacked by tho rebel groups 
with the aid of a mercenary army from abroad. And these rebels have received 
comfort and material aid from fascist countries, and there has been no lack of 
sympathy for them oven in Britain. Those who talk so loudly of law aud order in 
India do not hesitate to support tho rebels against the Government in Spain. That 
Government was not even Sooialistio; it was a liberal democratic regime. But 
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because it was progressive it was disliked by the reactionaries everywhere, and in 
Spain to-day we see the determined attack of fascist forces against a rising demo¬ 
cracy. That is a lesson for us all, and that in miniature shows us the state of 
the world to-day. 

All minor inobloms sink into insignificance before this vital question of progress 
versus reai;tion all over tho world. It is well that wo should throw our weight on 
tlie side of progress and peace and lino up with tho forces that stand for this. 
Hut that ])eaoe can come only wJion the root causes of war are removed. 
As the Lucknow Congress declared its conviction “that such a peace can only be 
established on an enduring basis when the cause of war are removed and the domi¬ 
nation and exploitation of nation by nation is ended,” Peace cannot come out of 
fascism for botii arcs founded on war. 

I trust that the Indian People will give heed to this problem of world peace, with 
which wo are sci intimately cormocted, and .send their greetings to the brave effort 
that is being made in Jlrussels to combat tho menace of war. (September 2, 1936.) 

Piiesidknt’s Message op Greetinqs 

While we desire peace and try to clieck tho forces making for war, we feel that 
real peace can only come wlmn the causes of war are removed. Tho Peace Congress 
therefore must try to discover these causes of war and seek to remedy them. 
Otherwise all its efforts will be largely wasted. Wo need not touch upon those 
causes which make for w'ar in the world and which aro at present agitating Europe, 
for you are well acquainte<l witli them. r>iit 1 should liko to emphasise that peace 
in colonial countries can only bo established rvith the removal of imperialist domina¬ 
tion. Peace cannot bo made an excuse for the continuation of that domination, for 
imperialism is itself tho nog.ation of peaco, Tlioroforo for us in India, as well as for 
other countries situated like us, tho first stop must be political freedom to be 
followed, 1 hope, by social freedom. Thus wo shall be able to build up in our 
country, in common with tho rest of tho world, an enduring foundation for peace 
and freedom and human progress. 

In India to-day wo suffer from all tho ills of imperialist domination and exploita¬ 
tion, and our onolgies therefore aro directed towards the removal of these evils. 
Tlio new Act which the British Parliament iias passed with reference to the Indian 
constitution strongthons this imperhilist domination instead of weakening it, 
Tlierefoi'o wo have to combat !t and wo should like our comrades of other 
countries to realise this lucsont position iu India and the difficulties we have to 
face. Iu tlic ocenotnio spiiero tho di.strosa of the peasantry as well as of the 
workers and of large mimber.s of middle class unemployed is aouto. Thus tho 
economic sitmation has reached a .stage when a more political solution without the 
solution of the oeouomic problem • will bring little relief to the people. Still tho 
political solution must inevitably proeodc all other steps. And that political 
solutioa can only bo tho imlopoudenco of India. Tho Indian National Congress 
stands for this iude]U)ndenoB iiocause it believes that only thus can it solve the 
social problem that confronts tho country. 

Bat while our National Congress works tor Indian independence, it does not 
believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. It looks forward to a world order 
based on equity and co-operation betwoou nations. Wo trust that tho World Peaco 
Congress will work to this so that tho root causes of war might be removed and 
an era of peace and progress dawn on tliis distracted world. 


Civil Liberties Union 

SiiRi Jawaiiarlai Nehru’s Announcement 

I havo received a largo iiumbor of replies to my letter on the formation of the 
Civil Liberties Union. Tho proposed provisional constitution has been almost unani¬ 
mously approved, Two or Ihroo suggestions have been made in regard to it which 
will no doubt rooeivo consideration. Almost every one, who has so far answered, 
has agreed to join the National Council. As other answers ai'o awaited, however, 
the announcement of names of tho Council will bo made later. 

Thero has also been unanimous agroement to the proposal that Srimati Sarojini 
Naidu should bo the head of the organisation. Mrs. Naidu kindly agreed to undertake 
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this responsibility. She and I, in common with many others, felt, however, that it 
was in the fitness of things that such an organisation should have the patronage and 
leadership of Dr, Habindra Nath Tagore. We approached him therefore and request¬ 
ed him to .'tgree to become the Honorary President of the Union. I am happy to 
say that the Poet has agreed to this proposal though he has rightly pointed out that 
ho cannot be burdened with work or special responsibility. I am sure that all per¬ 
sons interested in the Union will cordially welcome this news. We shall thus nave 
as our Honorary Prosident of the Union Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, and Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu as the Chairman and bead of the National Council. 

Late Lokamanya Tilak 

August 1,_ Lokamanya Tilak’s anniversary was observed all over the country. The 
President paid a tribute to the memory of the great patriot and said that ho had for 
the first time sounded the war cry “Swaraj is my birth right.” 

Political Repre8sion->'Punjab 

Master Mota Singh is reported to have been interned in his village for his acti¬ 
vities in connection with the Doaba Political Conference which was not yet hold. 

Mr. Aziz, a socialist was charged with sedition at Rawalpindi. 

Mr. Harjat Singh, Chairman, Reception Committee, Doaba Political Conference, is 
reported to have been interned in his village. 

Orders were .served on Harnamsingh and Ram Singh ^ connected with recent Con¬ 
ferences not to leave their village or participate in political activity for one year. 

Shri Bhujia Singh interned in his vilhage wa.H .sentenced to six months’ R. I. under 
the Criminal Law Amondraont Act for having addressed a meeting in violation of the 
terms of his restraint order, 

Lala Baldeo Mittor Balji, President of the Hoshiarpiiv D. C. C. was arrested on a 
warrant under Section 12-lA. 

^ Shri Kartar Singh was served with a notice directing -iiim not to leavo Jiis village 
without permission, 

Maulana Pir Fazlul Hussain was arrested under Section 124 for an alleged seditious 
speech. 

Sardar Raja Singh who wa.s a .state prisoner in Lahore Fort has been interned in 
his own vilage. 

Maulana Inayat Ullah was soutoneed to one year and half R.I. under Section 124A. 

In search of Communist iitorature tho J,ahore police carried out several searches 
in the city. Several bookstalls and priv.ate licuses wore searched. Some books were 
taken away. 

The Punjab Government served on tho 4th September Shri M. R. Masani, General 
Secretary, All India Congress Sociali.st Party, with a notice to quit tlie Punjab within 
24 hours and not to return to tlic province for ono yc.ar. Shri Massani broke tho 
order. He was however taken to Irclni under police escort and released there. 

The Executive Committea of the Punjab P. C. 0. lodged a strong proto.st in July 
last against the Punjab Oovornmont’s policy towards the Congres.s Socialists. The 
Committee viewed with concoin the arrest of Congress Socialists and the gaging 
orders served upon them, even when they wore engaged in election propaganda. 

A circular is reported to have been issued by the Chief Secretary to the Punjab 
Government to the Chief District Officials suggesting a free use of Section 124A 
(Sedition) Sections 15), 107 and lC.8 (class hatred and securities for good behaviour). 
It is estimated that the number of Socialists and Congress workers in the Punjab who 
have been recently served with orders not to leave their villages would bo more 
than fifty. 

Bengal 

The Bengal .GoyernmonA tas extended the provisions of Chapter II and III of the 
Bengal Public Sec;vmit's^^7'^32 to the town of Calcutta and the Distiicts of Howrah 
and 24 Parganas, givimaBuuraiu new pow'ors to the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta 
and tho Distril'^Mffgia.fateB of the above districts. 

The jusmavsilt given by tlfo Government is not tho usual justification of terrorist 
activity; The •Covornment have discovered in Bengal a new special menace, that of 
revolutibhary and communistic propaganda—nay not even that but the display of 
^symbols of revolution and the slogans used in west. This action will hit no com- 
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munistic orsanisutious for suoli are already under ban. The only effect would be to 
penalise labour, youth league and socialistic organisations. 

In Dacca orders wore passed on several young men for alleged revolutionary con¬ 
nections. The orders were to remain in force for one year. Some of these orders 
wore for homo internment, some were on school boys who were to remain in their res- 
pectivo liouses, others prohibited them from leaving their houses except for attend¬ 
ing schools. 

A shop-ownei's’s sentence of two years for po.sses.sing a hoolc “The Future of Indian 
Politics” by M. N. Roy was reduced to nine montlis on appeal. 

The Cabiutta Police searched some 20 houses, college hostels and boarding houses 
in August last. Some six young men wore reported to iiave been arrested. 

An order was issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 12 and 30 
shall “sit or loiter between sun.set and sun rise” in 19 places at Dacca and 16 places 
at Narayanganj including parts, play-grounds and temples for one year. Disobedienee 
to tho order would be punishable with six raontlis’ imprisonment and fine. Such order 
has been issued for tho tliird time since tho Bengal Suppression of Terrorists Act has 
como into forco 

It was ropoited that Mr. Cliakravarty of “Ananda Bazar Patrika” was arrested on 
suspicion and detained in custody for about a week in connection with a conspiracy case. 

A student at Barisal was lined Rs, 30 on a charge of violating tho term of his 
internment order. 

Shri Sibnatli Bauuerji, Prosidont of tho All India Trado Union Congress was sen¬ 
tenced to one year’s R. I. on August 20. 

Shrimati Chimdu Bibi was arrostod for delivering a seditious speech on a warrant 
from Bengal. She was tried and sentenuod to a line of Rs. 100 in default 4 months’ 
imprisonment, 

.\fter protraotod negotiations tho Bengal Oovornraeut informed tho Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity that the interruption in school work caused by encampment of troops in school 
buildings in District towns would boneoforth bo avoided as far as possible. The Oov- 
ornraent had at lirst coutondod tliat no such interruption was casuea. 

Delhi 

Shri Satyavati Devi was served with a notice calling on her to abstain from all 
anti-Governmont activity and to coniine herself within the Municipal limits for six 
months. 

Ratan Prakash was served witli an externmont order to leave Delhi within 24 
hours and not to return then) for a period of one year. 

Mr. .lai Ram Shai'ma of Meerut wfts arrested for a speech made by him at a 
peasants’ conference. He was sentenced to two years’ R. I. under Section 124A, I. P. C. 

The police, last montii, raided tho odioo of the Dellii Congress Committee when a 
meeting of tho Working Cornmitteo was being hold. Tho search was in connection 
with unauthorii.ed leaflets. Tho police soi/.ed a cyclostyle machine. 


Bombay 

Tho Collector of Ratjiagiri refused .sanction of the oxpondituro of Rs. 10 incurred 
by tho District Board in connection wdtli tho welcome function to Shri Rajendra 
Prasad dui-ing his tour in Maliarastra. Tho amount is reported to have been collected 
from the members of the Board. 

Shri K, N. Ji’adke, a Poona Pleader, wlio wa.s under instructions from the Government 
not to participate in political activities, lias been refused permission by the Govern- 
mont to stand as a candidate in tho forthcoming elections. 

'Tire Poona police raided tho house of a member of the Socialist Youth League on 
August 4 in searcli of objectionable litoraluro. 

Mr. llari Prasad Deasi, a labour worker from Gujarat was arrested under Section 
17 of tho Or. Law Amendment Act. 

The number of persons extorned from tho city of Bombay under Sootion 27 of the 
City of Bombay Polico Act 1920, during tho years 1933-34, 1934-36 and 1935-36 was 
346, 578 and 663 rospoctivedy. 

During this period 67 deportation orders wore Issued under Section 3 of tho 
Foreigner’s Act III of 1864. Of this number 10 orders have, yet to bo served on per¬ 
sons concerned on the expiry of sentences wtiich they are serving. 


Sindh 

Professor S, P. Vaswani of the D. Q. National College, Hyderabad has been asked 
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to resign his professorship within three days as lio was supposed to bo taking active 
part in Congress politics and had lodged Mr. M. E. Masani in his house. 

N. W. F. P. 

The Governor directed that Sections 5, 16 and 17 of the Public Tranquility Addi¬ 
tional Powers Act will remain in force in Kohat, Bannu, Dora Ismail Khan and Hazara 
Districts till December 2;i, 1936. Tlio act had already been enforced in Peshawar 
District. 

Mirza Ohulam Rabaui and Khan Mohd. Jamin Khan were arrested under section 
124A, 1. P. C. for alleged seditious speeches. Several prominent members of tho 
Frontier Congress Parliamentary Board were also arrested, 

U. P. 

Sbri Kedar Nath, Secretary, Town Congress Committee, Fyzabad was served with a 
notice under Section 108 to furai,sh two securities of tho sum of Rs. 5000 each and a 
personal bond of Es. 5000 for one year. 

Thakur Malkhan Singh of Aligarh was sentenced to two years’ R. I. for tho 
offence of harbouring a notorious bandit Radha Chanm, IIo has filed an appeal. 

Madrai 

Mr. Iyengar of tho Labour Protection League was sontonood to imprisonment of 
0 months’ E. I. for a speech delivered by him on liulopendenco Day, January 26. 

Shri Nityanand Vatsyayana, a prisoner sontoncod to tun years, now in Bollary Jail 
was convicted for going on hunger strike as a protest against his being locked 
up in the solitary cell. Ho was prosecuted for this and sonteucod to three months’ 
imprisonment. 

Astain 

Mr. Abdul Haleem, a Labour Loader who had undergone au imprisonment of 18 
months was arrested after his release undor Detention Law. 

Nagpur 

Mr. Krantikumar, a Congress worker, was sentenced to 2 years’ R. I. under Sec¬ 
tion 124A I. P. C. tor “preaching sedition” through liis discourses on Ramayan. His 
appeal was dismissed by the High Court. 

Press Repression 

The District Magistrate of Poona demanded a security of Rs. 1000 for tho publi¬ 
cation of a Marathi Daily “Lokasliakti”. Securities of Rs. 2000 were demanded from 
an Amritsar Daily “Punjab Kirti” for publishing extracis from tho speech of tho 
President of a political oonforenco. The “Haus” a purely literary monthly, devoted to 
building up a common platform of various Indian languages has been required to 
submit a security of Rs. 1000. Demands of securities of Rs. 1000 and 2CG0 wera 
made from Patna Weekly “Azad” and Agra weekly “Sainik” respectively. Tho suras have 
been deposited. “The Mazdoor’‘, a labour weekly of Calcutta has to coaso publication 
consequent upon a demand of security. 

Jodhpur 

Mr. Purshottam Qaw, President Civil Liberties Union, Jodhpur, has contradicted 
the statement made by the Jodhpur Government that it had not imposed a ban on tho 
Civil Liberties Union of Jodhpur. 

Mysore 

It is understood that the District Magistrate has issued an order banning the 
hoisting and exhibition of the Congress flag in tho city or the vicinity thereof for a 
period of six months. 

Baroda 

The Secretary of the Praia Mandal states that a socrot circular has been issued 
by the Goverument to “all tho revenuo and polico officials to prevent members or 
workers of the Proja Mandal from going to villages and making enquiries about the 
social and economic condition of the people or from collooting statistics, because with 
this excuse tlie Praja Mandal was likely to misrepresent things to the people which 
may tend in future to create troublesome situation.’’ 
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Strohi and Msrwar 

Birohi Stato is undorstood to liave prohibitod tho entry and sale of “Rajaatlian”, 
a Hindi wooldy of IJoawar. Marwar Stato also is re^jortoa to Iiavo batinod tho abovo 
lieriodioal. 

Rajnaodgoan C. P. 

Tlie Stato has banned tha entry of tho Nagpur English Weekly “Independent” and 
“Karmavir" a Hindu Weekly of Khandwa. 


The Faizpur Session of the Congress 

The followiup; is the text of resolatious passed at the 50th. Session 
of the Conpiress, hold at Fai/pur (Maharastra) on the and ^8th, 

December 1936 :— 

1. Condolence 

This Congress oxpressos its sonso of sorrow and loss at tho deaths of Hr. M. A. 
Ansari, Shri Abbas Tyabji, Dr. M. K. Sambasivara, Bhrt V. 0. Chidambaram Pillai, 
Shri Krishna Kumar Mitra, Dr. B. Subramuniau, i’andit Pyarey Mohan Dattatroya and 
Shri Waman Rao Naik. 

2. World Peace Congrcis 

Tho Congrfis-i, having coiisidorod tho report of Shri V. K, Krishna Menon on tho 
World Peace Oingross, records its apiu'ociatiou of tbo part lie took in this Congress 
as its representative. It supports wholo-hoartedly tho objective of tho Peace Congress 
to ensure world peace by roraoving tiio oausos of war, and offers its full co-operation 
to it in this urgent an'd vital task. Tho National Congross will willingly associate 
itself with tlio orgauiy.atioii which tho Peace Congross has ustablishod in this behalf. 
The Congross, liow'ovor, wislios to omphasiso that imperialism itself is a continuing 
causo of war and its elimination is ccssontial in tlio interests of world peace. Tho 
President is authorised and directed to take necessary stops in this behalf. 

3. Burma 

The Congress directs tho All-India Congress Committee to consider what, if any, 
changes in the Congross coiistitutiou mo necessitated by the political separation of 
Burma from India. Tlie fate of tho two countiics has been linked together for 
ages past by strong cultural bonds, and for many years they have struggled together 
for freedom against Brilish Imperialism. The political separation that is being 
enforced now against the wislios of a largo body of Burmose opinion and in the 
interests of British Imperialism, cannot weaken tlio old bonds and must not bo 
permitted to come in the way of our joint struggle. Any decision about tho place 
of Burma iu tlie Congress constitution must bo arrivtid at after consultation with 
tho people of Burma, and for ihi.s piirposo tho Working Committee should arrange 
for a reprosenfativo to visit Burma. 

In tho evoiii; of any cliaiigos in tlio constitution in regard to Burma being consi¬ 
dered dosirablo, tlie All-India Congross Coromittoo is autliorisod to incorporate them 
in the constitution and to give effect to tliem. 

4. Spain 

The Congress has followed with tho doopost sympathy and anxiety tho struggle 
that is going oil in Spain between tlio poojile of Spuin' and military group aided 
by foreign mercenary troo[)s and Fascist Powers in Europe. The Congross realises 
that this struggle between democratic progress and fascist reaction is of great conse- 
nuenoe to tho future of tho world and will affect the future of imperialism and 
India. The Congross has noted without surjiriso that in this struggle tho policy of 
non-intervention followed by tho British Govornment has been such as to liampor 
in many ways the Spanish Goveriimoiit and people iu fighting tho fascist rebels, and 
has thus iu offoot aided those robols wlio aro being openly backed and helped by tho 
fascist Powers. 

26 
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The Congress, on behalf of the peorfa of India, sends greetings to the Spanish 
people and the assuranoo of their solidarity witli them in this great struggle for 
liberty, 

5. Excluded Area* 

This Congress is of opinion that the creation of Excluded ^ and Partially 
Excluded Areas and Chief Commisaionors’ Provinces, including British Belnohistan, 
from the 1st. January 1937 and covering the area of 207,900 square miles and inha¬ 
bited by 13 million people is yet another attempt to divide the people of India into 
different groups with unjustifiable and discriminatory treatment and to obstruct the 
growth of uniform democratic institutions in tlio country. 

This Congress is further of opinion that the separation of these Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas is intended to leave a larger control of disposition and 
exploitation of the mineral and forest wealth in those areas and keep the inhabitants 
of those areas apart from the rest of India for their easier exploitation and 
suppression. 

The Congress holds that the samo level of domoeratio and self-governing institu¬ 
tions should be applicable to all parts of India without any distinction. 

6. Natural Calamitiea 

The Congress has noted with deep sorrow that an unprecedented number of 
natural calamities has ravaged our country daring the past year and flood and 
drought and famine and cyclone have brought intense suffering to vast numbers of 
our people, whom poverty and unemployment have already reduced to such dire 
straits. Tha Congress expresses its deep sympathy with the'victims of those calami¬ 
ties and its appreciation of the fortitude displayed by the jjeoplo in facing tliem. 

It congratulates those individuals and non-official agencies who, by thoir loving 
service and assistance, have helped to alleviate distress. 

The Congress feels that no sufficiont elfort has boon made so far by tho Govern¬ 
ment to institute scientific inquiries into the causes of (he floods, which are becom¬ 
ing more frequent and wide-spread, and that it should certainly be possible to control 
such floods to a large extent, or prevent waters from accumulating, by measure 
taken in that behalf, especially by aii examination of tho effect of building numerous 
embankments without a suffloient number of culverts to allow freo passage of water. 

The Congress is of opinion that the wido-spread misery cau.scd by the various 
calamities should bo relieved by state action on an adequate scale, in particular, by 
a total remission of reut and revenue and wator and otiior rates of the current year 
in the worst affected area ; and a substantial j-oduction in the partly affected area; 
and by a moratorium o£ arre.ars of reut, revonuo and agriculturists’ debts. Interest- 
free loans and other help, free or at. redviced rates, slrould also bo given to enable 
those who have been roiidored destituto, to start life afresh. 

7. War Danger 

The Congress has drawn ronoatod attention in tho ])ast to the danger of imperialist 
war and has declared that India can 1)0 no party to it. Since the last session of 
the Congress tho crisis lias doeiioned and fascist aggression has increased, the fascist 
powers forming alliances and grouping themselves together for war with the inten¬ 
tion of dominating Europe and the world and crushing political and social freedom. 
Tho Congress is fully conscious of the noces,sity of facing this world menace in co¬ 
operation with the progressive nations and poonles of the world, and especially with 
those peoples who aro dominatoil over and oxploitod by imporialism and fascism. In 
the event of such a world war taking place there is grave danger of Indian man¬ 
power and resources being utilised for tho purposes of British imporialism, and it is 
therefore necessary for the Congress to warn tiro country again against this and 
prepare it to resist such exploitation of India and her people. No credits must be 
voted for .such a war and voluntary subsci-iptions and war loans must not bo supported 
and all other war preparations resisted. 

8. Frontier Policy 

In tho opinion of tho Congress tho policy pursued by the Government of India on 
the North-West Frontier has been a total failure anil has caused groat injury both 
to the interests of India and the tr.aus-hordor trilios. The policy has been pursued 
in the interests of imperialism and mostly with the objoct of justifying tha heavy 
military expenditure in India and of providing training under semi-war conditions 
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for otherwiso idle troops maintained for imperial purposes. Any polioy that neces¬ 
sitates inhuman and hacbaroim motiiods, like bombing from tlio air, and which leads 
to_freq,u 0 nt military raids across the Frontier is to bo condumnod. In addition to 
tJiis the policy has often rasulted in making friendly trans-border tribes unfriendly 
and hostile. 

^ Both tile foreign and doraestlo interests of India require peace on the Frontier and 
friendship with our neighbours. And the Congress beliave.s that those friendly rela¬ 
tions and peace can be established without much diltiuiilty if the trans-border tribes 
are treated as li-ionds and good noigliboni'K and are not intorfored with on the pretext 
of spreading oi'rilization, or by making military roads under tho guise of rendering 
economio assist ince, or otherwiso. It such a policy is pursued they will become a 
valuable source of strength and lessen tho hiirdon of military oxpenditure of India. 
The Congress behoves that the charge laid against tho Frontier Patlian tribes as being 
untamed, fierce, truculent and aggressivo is without foundation and appears to be 
made with tho object of justifying unwarrantod interforonco and a heavy permanent 
military oxpenuitiiro. 

The Congress declares that the [icoplo of India dosiru the friendship of all their 
neighbours and aro willing to co- 0 ]iorato with lliom in the great tasks which promote 
peace and Immaii well-being. 

The Congress condemns tlio last punitive moasures in tho trans-frontier area which 
seem to be yet another instanoo of llio futile and dangerous experiments of the 
(loverumeut of India on the North-Wost Frontier which load only to suffering and 
leave a trail of ill-will behind them, 

III tho opinion of tho Congress the right way to deal with tho Frontier situation 
is for an inquiry to ha made into ihu oconomio, jiolitioal and military situation with 
a view to settle finally and peacefully tho jirobiem of tho Frontier in co-operation 
with tho horde; tribes. 

9. Detenus 

Tiie Congrof s records ils omphatio oondomiiation of tho unjust and inhuman policy 
of tho British 'dovornmont in India in keeping thousands of Indians in detention 
for indefinite periods without cliargo or trial and liolds tluvt this policy has been 
resorted to witi tho object of paralysing the national movement of freedom, Tho 
Congress voices tho doraand of tho Indian peoplu that the i)orsons now in detention 
without charge or trial be released forthwith and tho various orders of restraint 
withdrawn. TKo Congress sends its warm grootings and sympathy to the detenus 
who havo boon .siiiruriug in silonco and with bravo onduranco in Uie cause of India’s 
froedom. 

Tho Congrois has learnt with alarm and eonoom that three detenus in Bengal 
havo oomraittod suioido within tiro last four wook.s. 'Tho Congress considers that 
tho fact that S’lcli acts of suicide liavo taken place is a .siguilicaut indication that 
the conditions in which they aro kept aro iiitolorablo and scandalous. The Congress 
demands a public enquiry into tho causes wliieh lud to tho said acts of suicide as 
well as into the conditions in whicli tbo dotonus are being kept. Tho Congress 
sends its conddences to tho boroavud families of tho tliroo dotonus. 

Tho Congress records its condemniition of tire action of tho Government in pro- 
voiiting any non-official and indopendont onquiry into tho conditions in which the 
dotonus are kept, like tho one proposed by tho Committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly, 

Tho Congress condemns tho revival of tho prison in tho Andamans which had 
been abandoned as a result of its condomnatiou by a committee appointed by the 
Government, lu the opinion of tho Congress tho conditions prevailing tboroin, 
particularly those relating to interviows with prisoners, segregation and lack of 
facilities for intolleotual untortainmont of oduoatod political offenders to the Andamans 
should be discontinued and those already transported sliould be brought hack to India 
forthwith. 

10. Indians Overseas 

Tho Congress sends greetings to our follow-countrymon overseas and its assurance 
of sympatliy and lielp in their distressful condition and in tho continuing deterioration 
in their status in the territories in which they havo settled, 'i’ho Congress is ready 
and willing to take all action within its powor to ameliorate thoir condition, but 
desires to point out that a radical amelioration in their status must ultimately depend 
on the attainment by Imlia of independence and the power effectively to protect her 
nationals abroad. 
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11. Colliery Disaster 

The Congress notes with sorrow and alarm the frequent occurrence of accidents 
in the collieries of Bengal and Bihar, resulting in every case in the loss of numerous 
human lives, wide-spread misery among survivors and irreparable waste of a great 
deal of India’s mineral wealth. In the opinion of the Congress such accidents are 
preventable and demonstrate the iuofHciency of the State, and utter incompetence of 
the owners and managers of these collieries and their indifference to human suffering. 
It is necessary that offeotive measures be immediately undertaten by further legisla¬ 
tion and the strictor and more vigilant enforcement of rules and regulations to 
prevent such accidents. The owners of collieries should bo made liable to exemplary 
damages to be paid to sufferers from such accidents and their heirs. 

12. B. N. Railway Strike 

The Railway woi'kcrs on the State-owned Railways, and their organisations 
supported by tho public liavo boon demanding a court of enquiry into the question 
of Railway retrenchment in general and tho que.stion of reduction of the pay of the 
lower grades of Railway service in particular. The Government and the Railway 
Board have persistently ignored this just and legitimate demand. This Congress is 
of opinion that even now if such a court of inquiry is substituted tho present strike 
on the B. K. Ry. can be amicably settled. 

The Congress congratulates tlio workers on the B. N. Ry. on their solidarity and 
the bravo stand they have made against tho repeated invasions on their rights. The 
Congress hopes that the public vvill oxteud to tho strikers their full support and 
sympathy. 

13. The Congress Constitution and Mass Contacts 

Tho Congress wishes to stress again tho desirability of increasing the association 
of the masses with tho Congress oi-ganization and of giving opportunities to tho 
primary members to initiate and consider Congress policies and programme. With 
a view to bring this about, a Committoo consisting of tho President, Shri Rajendra 
Prosad, Shri Jairaradas Doulatram, Shri .iayaprakash Narayan, and the General 
Secretary is appointed, with tho Gcnoral Secretary as convenor, to consider tho 
introduction of suitable chaiige.s in tho constitution, and to report to the A. I. 0. C. 
by the 30th April 1937. This Committee will consider, intor alia, tho report of the 
Mass Contacts Committee of tho Lucknow Congress. 

The Congress is of opinion that, even ponding such roorganization, Provincial 
Congress Committees should organise their provinces on tJio following basis 

1. Primary committees should, as far as possible, bo established in villages and 
in mohallas or wards of towns. 

2. Members of primary committees should meet together at least twice a year to 
review thoir own work, consider local problems and grievances and further to con¬ 
sider the policy and programme before tho Congress, and send their report and 
rooommendation.s to their highor oomraittocs. A sjiociliod imrabor of mumbei’s of 
primary committees should further have the right to requisition a, meeting of the 
primary committee to consider a specific quostion. 

3. The subscription of four annas per annum may bo collected locally in kind. 

In order to give effect to tho above directions and further to mako the Congress 
organisation more efficient and more responsivo to the needs and desires of the 
masses, the Congress directs tho Working Committee to appoint an organising 
secretary, and each Provincial Congress Committee also to ixppoint such organising 
secretaries. The Congress trust,? that Congrossmen in general will co-operate fully 
in this task of bringing our national organisation in oloso touch with the daily lives 
and struggle of tho people, 

14. Authority to All-India Congress Committee 

The A. I. C. C. is authorised, it it so chooses, to mako ohangos in tho Congress 
constitution !;o enable tlie next session of the Congress to bo hold in a month other 
than Deceml or. 

15. Suppression of Civil Liberties 

The Congress again draws attention to and condemns tho suppression of civil 
liberties in India, which continues intensively and prevents normal public life, 
interferes even with personal libortios, and crushos the present generation in India. 
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Hundr 0 d.s of Congioss Comraitteos eontiuuo to be banned, as also labour and peasant 
unions, and othor organisations; the Ordinanoo laws function in addition to the 
wide-sproad and punitive use of the Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Prooeduro 
to suppress public activities and oven the oxpro.ssioji of opinion ; tho press laws and 
consorsmp miiazla the uowspauers ; boots and periodicals are banned or stopped 
under tho Sea Customs Act; free movomonts are restricted by oxtornmont and intern¬ 
ment ; concentration camps of dotunus detained without trial continue ; the Criminal 
tribes Act is a. menace to peaceful citizens, and further, this Aot as well as the 
roreigners Aot are applied to political workers ; passports are not issued to Indians 
tor the purpose of going abroad, and many Indians in foreign countries are not 
allowed to return homo and have to live in exile. In Bengal and the N. W. Frontier 
Irovince additional rostrictimis put an intolerable burden on public work and private 
activities. 

Tho Congress further deeply regrets to note tliat many of these, and in some 
case.?, additional disabilities and suppression of civil liberties prevail in the Indian 
states. ' 

Mie CongL'o: s stands for full personal, civil and democratic liberties in the whole 
of India including the States, and will continue to struggle for tho establishment of 
such hbarties, But tlio Congress realises that political freedom is essential for this 
purpose and tho nation’s energies must therefore bo directed to tho attainment of 
mdupondence. 


16. Electionn & Constituent Assembly 

^ This Congress roiteratos its entire rejootioii of tho Govevnmont of India Act of 
193.0 and the ci.'iistitution that has boon irapo.sed on India against tho declared will 
of tho people of tho country. In tho opinion of tho Congress any co-operation with 
tills constitution is a betrayal ^ of India’s stnigglo for freedom and a strengthening 
of the hold of British Irapei ialism ami a further exploitation of tho Indian masses 
who have already boon reduced to direst poverty under imperialist domination. The 
Congress therefore repeats its resolvo not to submit to this constitution or to co¬ 
operate with it, both inside and outside tlio legislatures, so as to end it. The Con¬ 
gress does not and wiU not rcoogniiso the right' of any oxtorual power or authority 
to dictate tho pulitioal and economic structure of India, and every such attempt will 
bo met by organisod and uncompromising opposition of tho Indian people. Tho Indian 
people can only raoogiiise a constitutional structure whicli has boon framed by them 
and which is baiied on tho iiidepniidonce of India as a nation and which allows them 
full soopo for dcvolupmont acconling to their hopes and desires, 

Tlio Congress stands for a genuino domocratic Htato in India where jiolitioal power 
has boon trailslorred to the poopio as a wbolo and the Governraont is under their 
ulfectivo control. Such a St.iito can only come into existence through a Censtituoiit 
Assembly, oluctc I by adult suffrage, and having tho power to determiuo finally tho 
Constitution of ilio country. To this en<I the Congress works in tho country and or¬ 
ganise tho masses, and this objective must over be kept in view by the representa¬ 
tives of tlio CoiiB'Gss ill tlie legislatures. 

Tlio Congro,ss‘eiidor.s 0 s the Kloctiou Manifesto of the A, I. C. C. and calls upon 
candidates, standing on its behalf, to carry on their elootiou campaign strictly on its 
basis and after 3loction, to conduct their work in tho legislatures in acoordanoo with 
it. Congress mirabors of tlio logislaturos shonVI take the earliest opportunity to 
forward in the now Assemblies tlio demand for a Constituent Assembly, elected by 
adult suffrage, and this demand should bo supported by a mass agitation outsido to 
enforce the right of tho Indian people to self-dotorminiition. 

Tho question of accuptauco or non-acceptaiiuo of ofiico by Congress members 
elected to tho legi.slaturo.s iindor tho new constitution will be decided by the A. I. C. 
0. as soon after tlio provincial assembly elections as is practicable. Immediately 
after tlio oloctions the various IVovincial Congress Committees will take steps to 
consult their district an'l other local Comraitteos and send their own recommendations 
on this subject, so that the A. 1. C. C. may bo assisted in deciding this issue by tho 
opinion of the mass of Congressmen and the country. 

17. Convention 

This Congress resolves that _ aflov the elootions to the Provincial Legislatures a 
Convention shall bo Iiold consisting of Congress members of tho various provincial and 
central legislatures, tho members of the All India Congress Goramittoe, and such other 
persons as the Working Committee might decide upon. This convention shall put tho 
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domaad for tlio Constituent Assembly in the forefront, shall determine all feasible methods 
for ending the oonstitution in the provinees and for opposing the introduction of the 
Federal Struoture of the now Act, and will consider what other steps should bo 
taken in the legislatures to give effoot to the policy laid down in the Congress Elec¬ 
tion Manifesto, Congress resolutions, and the deoisions of the All-India Congress 
Committee. 

The Working Committee shall take all necessary .steps for the calling of this con¬ 
vention and shall lay down the procedure governing it. 

18. Appeal to Voteri 

The Congress invites the attention of the nation to tlio general election that will 
take place soon in all tlio provinces, and in which over one thousand Congress prin¬ 
ciples and programme in accordanoo with the policy laid down in the olootion mani¬ 
festo. In this contest tho Congress has to faco the opposition of reactionary and im¬ 
perialistic forces and groups ontronohed in places of {)owor and possessed of vast 
material resources. The Congress appeals to tho millions of voters, men and women 
to vote for the candidates standing in its name and for tho Independence of India, 
and trusts that they will stand for this great cause in the elections and in the greater 
.struggle to follow. 

19. Agrarian Programme 

The Congress, at its last session, being fully conscious of the fact that tho most 
important and urgent problem of tho country is the appalling poverty, unemployment 
and indebtedness of the peasantry called upon tho Provincial Congress Committees to 
make rocommendations to enable the All-India Congress Committoo to draw up an 
All-India Agrarian Prograramoo. Manv P. C, Gs Jiavo not yet submitted thoir ro- 
oommondations for such a programme. Tiio Congress regrets this delay that the sub¬ 
ject is a vast and intricate one, requiving close study and investigation. It trusts 
that svioh r, C. Cs as liavo not reported so far will take early steps to send in their 
recommendations. 

The Congress is convinced that the final solution of this problem involves the re¬ 
moval of Biitish Imperialistic o.'cpioitation and a radical change in tho antiquated aud 
repressive laud tenure aud revenue systems. It feels, liowovcr, that the deepening 
crisis has made tho burden on the peasantry an iutoicrable one and immediate relief 
is urgently called for. Ponding tho framing of an All-India Agrarian Programme, 
therefore, (he following steps are necessary. 

1. Rout and revenue should bo readjusted Laving regard to present conditions 
and there should bo siibstautial reduction in both. 

2. Uneeonomie holdings sliould bo exempted from rent or land tax. 

il. Agricultural incomes should bo assessed to income tax like all other incomes, 

on a progres.sive scale, subject to a proscribed minimum. 

4. Canal and other irrigation rates should be substantially lowered. 

5. All feudal dues aud levies and forced labour should bo abolislied, and demands 

other than rent should bo made illegal. 

6. Fixity of touure witli lieritable rights along with tlie rights to build liouscs 
and plant trees sliould be provided for all tenants. 

7. An effort should bo made to introduce co-o))erative farming. 

8. The crushing burdou of rural debt sliould be removed. Special tribunals 
should be appointed to inquire into this and all debts, which are unconscionable or 
beyond the capacity of peasants to pay, sliould be liquidated. Meanwhile a morato¬ 
rium should bo declared and steps sliould bo taken to provide cheap credit facilities. 

9. Arrears of rout for previous years should gonerally be wiped out. 

10. Common pasture lands should be provided, aud tho rights of tho people in 
tanks, wells, ponds, forests and the like reoognised, and no encroachment on those 
rights should be permitted. 

11. Arrears of rents should be recoverable in the same manner as civil debts aud 
not by ejectment. 

12. There should be statutory provision for securing a living wage and suitable 
working oonditions for agricultural labourers. 

23. Peasant unions should bo recognised. 

20. Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functions 

The Congress, pledged as it is to the indopondonce of India and the elimination of 
all imperialist control and exploitation of the Indian people, has for many years con¬ 
sistently followed a policy of not participating in any funotion or activity which is 
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meant to, or which tends to, strengthen the hold of British Imperialism or add to its 
prestigo. This policy must ho adhered to by all Congressmen. In particular the Con¬ 
gress wishes to deolaro that Congressmen cannot participato iu any way in any cole- 
hration or functions that might bo hold in India in connection with tlie new King’s 
coronation and trusts that tho nation will abstain from participation in all such func¬ 
tions. The Congvoss, however, desires to make it clear that this is in no way intended 
to express any ill-will or discourtesy to tho King’s person. 

21. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

Ill order to demonstrate effoctivoly the will of the Indian people to resist tJia 
imposition of tin unwanted Constitution and as an earnest of tlieir determination to 
launch a powerful mass-movement for its dostruction, the Congress issues a call for 
a nation-wide hartal or general strike on April 1, the day on which the new consti¬ 
tution is to be ii aiig'uratod. 

22. Next Congresa 

RcBoIvod that the next Session of the Congress bo hold in Onjorat. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Ffiispur — !%th. December, 1936 

A mooting of the All-India Congress Committee was hold in tho Subjects 
Committee Randal at Tilak Nagar, Faiz[)ur on Dcuorabor 25, 1936 at 2 u.m. ShrL 
Jawftharlal Nehru presided. Tlio Committee consisted of now members elected for the 
oinsuiug year and the old inembors from Bombay. 

The minutes of tho last mooting hold at Bombay on August 22 and 23, IQB.i 
were confirmed. 

Tlio President then made a statement about tins accounts. Owing to tho change 
in tho time of the holding of tho open so.ssion from March to December it had not 
been possible for the auditors to audit tJio account of tho offices of the A. I. C. C. 
and the Treasurer in time, Tho audited accounts, the President said, would bo placed 
before the uo.vt mooting of tho A. I. C. C. 

Tlio President then thanked tho membors and tho country at largo for the whole- 
hoartod co-oporation that he had received from them in his work and hoped that 
lie would oontinuo to receive ttic samo co-operation during Jiis new term of ofTioo 
next year, 

Tho meeting tlion converted itself into tlio Subjects Committee Mooting of tho 
Faizpur session of tho Congress. 

Faizpur—December SO, 1936 

Anotlior mcotiiig of tho A. I. C. C. was liuld at Faizpur on December 29, 1930 at 
1 p.m, Shi'i Jawliarlal Nehru presided, 

M(.SSI'S Dalai ii Shah and Messrs Chotalal & Agarwal of Bombay ‘ woro appointod 
as honorary auditor.s of tlio Congress. 

Tlio Prosiileut reminded tbe Committoo tliat under tho Llonstitntion ho was charged 
with the responsibility of nominating tho Working Committee. He had previously 
given expression to his disagreement with this nrovision in the Constitution as it 
gave too mnoli power to tho President. Ilo still felt that some ehango was necessary 
so tiiat, at any rate, fiio All-India Congress Committee might liave the earliest 
opportunity of considnring tho President’s nominations. No such change had been 
suggested at this Session as a Constitution Committee had been appointed to con¬ 
sider the revision of tho Constitution. Tlio oloetion of the whole Working Com¬ 
mittee by tho All-fndia Congress Corauiittee did not appear to be a practical course 
as this might destroy its homogeneity and sense of corporate responsibility. 

He thon stated that ho had decided to renominate the old Working Committee. 
He realised that many proviimos wero not represented on it and there were many 
otlior Congressiaon and Congrosswomun whom lio would havo liked to include but 
tlie number of momhers was limited to liftoon. Ho intended however to revive and 
extend tlie praotioo of inviting selocted individuals to meetings of tho working 
Committee. 
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Member* of^the Working Committee 

Shris Ja^liarlal Nebru (President), Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), Valabhbbai Patel, 
Rajendra Prusad, Abul Kalara Azad, Kban Abdul Gbaffar Klian, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
.fairamdas Duulatram, Subha.s Chandra Bose (Acting : fc^arat Cbatidra Bose), Bbulabhai 
J. Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Narendra Dov, S. D. Deo, Acbyut Patwardhan and 
J. B. Kripalaiii (General Secretary). 

The Working Committee Proceedings 

Bomhay, Decemhor gth. to nth, 

A meeting of the Worbing Committee was bold at Bombay on 9, 10 and 11 
Decembor, 1936. Following members wore present : 

Sbris Jawbarlal Nobrn (President), Bajondra Prasad, Vallabbbbai Patel, Kban 
Abdul Ohaffiir Kban, Jamnalal Bajaj, Bliiilabhai ,f. Des.ai, Govint Ballabh Pant, Sarat 
Chandra Bose, Narendra Dov, S. D. Uoo, Aobyut Patwardhan and J. B. Kripalani. 

1. Minutei 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay already circulated were confirmed. 

2. Mast Contacts 

The report of tbo Mass Contacts Committee not being ready and not likely to 
be ready before the Congress session, tbo Working Committee appointed a sub¬ 
committee consisting of Sbris .luwaharlal Nehru, I'ajondra Prusad, Jairamdas Tlaulat- 
ram, Jayaprakash Narayan aud .1. B. .Kripalani to consider changes in tbo Congress 
constitution witli a view to inereaso tlie initiative of primary members and to make 
the Congress a more effective organisation for carrying on its work and also to 
remove any anomalies that may be found in tbo constitution. 

3. Swaraj Bhawan Trust 

In place of the late Dr. M. A. Aiisari, Kban Abdul Galfar Kban was nominated a 
trustee on tho Swaraj Bhawan Board of trustees in terms of tbo Tru.st Deed. 

4. Burma 

The Committoe discussed tbo position of tbo Burma P. C. C. in view of tbo now 
situation ertated by tbo separation of Emma from India. It was folt that somo 
member or mombors of tho Working Committee should visit Burma aud get per¬ 
sonally acquainted with tlio wishes of tiio Burmese people in tbo matter and adviso 
the Working Committoe on the question. 

5. Bengal 

Shri Sarat Cbaudra Bose explained to the Committoe tbo circumstanoos undei- 
which be bad rosigned from tho membeisbiit of the Bengal Pailiamentary Board. 
Tbo opinion of the Committuo was that ho should withdraw liis rusiguatiou in tlio 
interest of tbo Parliamentary work in bis provinco. Sliri S. C. Boso respected tho 
wishes of bis colleagues aud witlidrew liis resignation. It was also decided that 
Shri Govind Ballabh Pant slioiild visit Bengal aud lielp tho local Parliamentary Board 
to select finally candidates who were to stand on tlie Congress ticket from Bengal. 

6. Peace Congreit 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon’s report about tbo World Peace Congress was placed 
before the Committee. Tbo Committee apfiroved of “tho conditions and roseiwation 
to tho tour points of tho Peace Congress" as stressed by Shri Krishna Menou in 
bis report. The Committee also was of opinion that the question of Imperialism should 
also be omjihasised in this conueetion. 

7. Government Interference in Electiona to the Provincial Aafembtiei 

(I) In spite of unequivocal declarations and assurances by the Under-Beerotary 
of State, tlie Viceroy and others as to tbo observance of strict neutrality by Govern¬ 
ment servants in tlie matter of elections to tho Provincial legislatures, this Committee 
regrets to note tho facts that several local Governments aro still persisting in main¬ 
taining disqualifications of intending Congress candidates arising out of convictions 
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for political offenoos, and coutiiming active inteiTorBuoos ;in elections as is unmis- 
takaWy shown by tlio Court of Wards circular of the U. 1’. Governmont. 

This Commr.tee fiirthor notes that they are harnporing the Congioss in its 
election campaign by banning peaeoful processions, meetings, hoisting of national 
flags and preventing movuments of rospoctod Congress leaders especially in the 
N. W. F. Province and in various other ways. 

Tlio Committiio still hopes that elloctivo measures will bo taken by responsible 
oflicials of Govei nment to remedy those matter.s so that the promise of neutrality 
given by tbem is duly fullilled. 

This Corarnitteo earnestly trusts that tlio hostile attitude of the Govoniment will 
servo to stimulaco the people to vigorous aolivity in siqiport of the Cong-ress candi¬ 
dates so that thi victory of tho Cougre.ss may bo fully assured iu spite of all theso 
handicaps. 

(2) Whereas the method of voting propo.sed for the illiterate rural voters of tho 
Provincial rVssctnbly in the United Provinces i.s completely destructivo of tho socreoy 
and freedom of tho vote, this Comniittuo is of opinion tliat this should bo replaced 
by tho system of coloured l>oxes with nr w'illioiit symbols which has been adopted 
by several other provinces and was proposed by the All-India and the Provincial 
Pranchiso Comraitteos and originally rer.ommonded by the local Government itself as 
a very sound, sate and simple method, especially for illiterate voters. 

8. Supplementary Manifesto (Sindh) 

The supplomcntary manifesto sent by tlio Himl P. O. U. was approved. Tlio P. C. 
C. was however to b'o informed that no jjtress should bo laid on minor points and as 
far as possiblo they might bo dropped from tlio ducumoiit. 

9. Recent Frontier Operation 

The Committee, after some discussion about tho situation in tho frontier oroatod 
by the recent raid, appointed a corarnitteo consisting of Shri Vallablibhai Patel, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Kliau and Hhulabliai Dosai to consider tho Erontier policy of tho 
Ooverumont and the recent military oijeratioii.s there _ and make recommendations to 
the Committee and tho yubjects Comraittoo of tho Eaizpur Congress. 

10. Disciplinary Rules 

In suppi'ossio 1 of tho previous rosolutions of tho jkYorkiug Corarnitteo in regard 
to disciplinary action tho following rules wore adopted by tho Committee :— 

1, The Working Corarnitteo may take disoi)>linary action against, 

(i) Any Ooinmitteo of the Congross which deliberately acts or carries on propa^ 
ganda against the programmo ami deeiKioiis of tho Congre-ss or dolibnrutely disregards 
or disobeys any orders passed by any Jiighor authority or by an umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly apiioiiilod. 

(ii) Any member of a Cuiigress E.\.(!eulivu or elected Congress Committee who 

debborately acds or carrios oil prop.ngamla again.st tho programmo and decisions of 
Congress oi deliberatoly disregards or disohoy.s any orders passed by any higher 

authority or by an uinpiro, arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed. 

(id) Any mu nber of the tiongnjss who deliberately acts contrary to tho dooisions 

of the Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders pa.ssed by any 

authority, um[iire, arbitrator or eoramissiouor duly appointed or is guilty o'f 
ombezzlemout of Congress funds or other fraudulent action in connection with funds 
and accounts, or of liaving broken a jiledgo given lo Itio Congross or [any subordinate 
committee or of any fraudulent action iu cimiiuetiou with tlio onrolraont of mombors 
of tho Congress or elootioii lo a Congress Comrnitteo or who .deliberatoly acts in a way 
whioli in till) oiiinioii of the Working Committeo is likely to Mower the power and 
])restigo of the Congress so as to rotider his eoiitiiuianeo as a member of tho Congress 
undesirable in the interosts of the Congress. 

2. (i) In the ease of a Couimittoo of tho Congress disciplinary action may bo tho 
.supersession of sucli a Comraittoo ; ami such further action against oifending indivi¬ 
dual momboi'S as may bo necessary. 

(ii) In the ease of a mombor of any Oougrcs.s Executivo or olootod Congress 
Committeo, the disciplinary aclioii may bo his removal from such office or membor- 
siiip, and the fixation of a period during which ho cannot be validly elected to any 
offlee or memboi'ship in any coraraiUeo of tho Congress. 

(iii) In tho case of a merahor of a primary (jongross organisation disciplinary 
aotion may lio a disqualiliuaiiou for a stated poriod from staudiiig foi' any eloetiou to 
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the legislatures and local and municipal bodies or exercising any other right as a 
member during the uaexpired poriod-'bf his membershif) and the fixation of a period 
during which he may not be admitted to tho momborship of the Congress. 

3 No disciplinary action shall be taken without auopportunity being given to the 
Committee or individual concerned to state its or Jj?S case and answer suoh charges 
as are made before the Working Committee. 

4. The Esecutivo Committee of the Provincial Congress Committee shall also have 
the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate committees and mem¬ 
bers of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary conmmittees 
within their province. In all such cases the rules and procedure as are laid down 
for taking action by the Working Committee shall be open to tho Committao or mem¬ 
ber against whom suoh disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the Work¬ 
ing Committee provided that pending tho appeal he obeys the order appealed against. 
The Working Committee may however .stay the operation of tho order. 

5. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the; President may take cognizance 
of all urgent matters in regard to disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all siicli oases the decision ot tlie President must be placed 
before the m xt meeting of tlio Working Committee for confirmation. 

11, Resolutions on the follmein/i subjeets to be placed before. the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee on December 25 and 20 at Faixpur were passed :— 

1. Elections and Constituent Assembly. 

2. Convention. 

3. Detenues. 

4. World Peace Congress. 

{These resolutions, mih occasional verbal changes, were passed by the Congress 
and are given above as Faizpur Congress Resolutions). 

Faizpur 23rd, lo 27th. December 1936 

A meeting of tho Working Committee was hold at Faizpur on Deoomber 23'27, 
1936. All members with the exception of Shris .Tairamdas Daulatvam and Sarat 
Chandra Bose were present. 

1. The minutes of the last meeting held at Bombay were oonfirmBd. 

2. As tho A.uditors could not completo tho audit of tho offices of the All-India 
Congress Committee and the Treasurer iu timo, it was not possible to keep tho 'audited 
accounts before the next meeting of the All India Congress Comraitteo. The tWork¬ 
ing Committee thoreforo dooidod th.at tho President should make a statement before 
the A. I. C. C. informing the mombers tliat as tho audit of tho accounts was not 
complete the audited accounts will be placed before tlio noxt meeting of the A. I. C. 
C. Further, the following resolution was passed fixing tlie financial year for the 
Congress : 

“The accounting yoar of tho Congress for the purpose of keeping Congress 
accounts shall be from October 1 to September 30. But tho accounts for tho 
current year shall be audited as at November 15, 1936.” 

As the auditors’ preliminary inspection note complained ot oortain technical irro- 
gnlaritios in tho system of keeping accounts at tho offices of tlio All-India Congress 
Committee and the Treasurer, tho Working Committoo appointed a committee consist¬ 
ing of Shris Jamnalal Bajaj, Bluilabhai Dosai and Matiuiradas Trikaraji, to consi¬ 
der, in consultation with tho Auditors, the system of keeping accounts in the Treasur¬ 
er’s office and the A. I. C. C. office as well as other Congress accounts, central and 
provincial, and make such recommendations as tliey may oonsidor necessary. 

3. The Bombay P. C. C. had e.xpressod its inability to organise election of 'dele¬ 
gates for the Faizpur Congress owing to tho situation created in Bombay by the com¬ 
munal trouble. Tlie matter was referred to the Presideut wlio directed that elections 
in as many wards as possible bo held. Where elections could not be held the last 
year’s delegates wore to continue to function. The old and the new delegates were 
then to elect the merabors to this year’s A. I. C. C. The President of the B. P. C. 
C. however thought that tho prooeduro was not warranted by tho constitution and 
elections even in tlio wards free from tronblo wore not ordered. The matter was 
brought before tho Working Committee and tlio Committoo passed the following 
resolution ; 
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“Tli 0 CommP.toe considered the representation of Syt. K. P. Nariman, President, 
B. P. C. C., rogardiii^f the non-olootion of delegates from Bombay. The Committee 
was of opinion that the prooodnro adopted by the B. P. C. C. after the President had 
given his directions in the matter, was not correct. But in view of all circums¬ 
tances and the facr that there was no intentional disobedience of the President's 
directions, the Ooraraittae decided that the old delegates from Bombay should con¬ 
tinue to fimctioi during the Paizpur Congressmiid after, till new delega'tes are elect¬ 
ed. But the Committee is of oi)inion that,such now delegates should be elected at the 
earliest possible opportunity after the Eaizpiu' Congress and in any event not latos 
than the end of February 1937. After snob elootion of delngatos, the now memberr 
of tbo A. I. C. C. should be elected.” 

4. Resolutioas .on the following subjoots to bo placed before tbo Subjects Com¬ 
mittee on Decoiabor 25, 2G and 28, 1936 wore passed : 

(1) Burma (2) Sjiain (d) B. N. llailway Strike (4) War Danger (5) Condolence (6) 
Excluded Areas (7) Frontier Polhiy (8) Natural Calamitio.s (9) Suppression of L'ivif 
Liberitos (10) N(m-|iarticipati(>u in the Coronation and othor Imperialist Functions 
(11) Indians Overseas (12) The Congress Constitution and Mass Contracts (13) Col¬ 
liery Disasters (14j Agrarian Programme (15) Appeal to Voters (16) Authority to the 
A !=' India Congress Committee. 

) TAe resolutions pasaiW by the Coniinittce at its mcetinij at Bombay on December 
9i iO and ll toyetber ivith the resolutions passed at I'aizpur on December 23-27, 
1936 Were placed before the tiubject Committee of the 50lh. Session of the Congress 
at Faizpur and with minor modifications in some of them were recommended for the 
open session. The resolutions as finally adopted by the Congress are given above 
as Faizpur Congress Kesolulions). 

Faizpur—^9th, December 1936 

The first meting of tlie Working Comraittco was hold at Faizpur Oh Deoember 29, 
1936 at 2-30 p. m. 

All members wiiU the oxoeidiou of Bliris .lairamdas Daulati'am and Sarat Chandra 
Bose wore present. 'I'lie President invited Shris Rukmini Lakslimipathy, Mirdula 
Sarabhai, Jaipratash Narayan and Kali Ahtmid Ividwai to be present at tho meeting. 
The disqus.siou lentrod ruuiid tho oiilling of the Convention, its date and place. It 
was decided that the Convention bo called either at Delhi or at Bombay in tho third 
week of Mareli. 

It was also decided that the no.xt mooting of tlio Wiirking Commit too be held by 
the end of Feb;nary at Wardha. 


THE PRESIDENT’S IMPORTANT CIRCULARS 

Following two circular letters were addressol by the President to tho Provincial 
Congress Committees directing them to set down to work in terms of tho Congress 
resolution passed at Faizpur. 


1—Congress Resolutions 

Dear Corarail.e, 

Tho Faizpur Cougros.s is over and now we ‘have to set down to work to carry 
out tho direction.s of tho Congress. For the next six weeks or so most of us will 
be busy with tlio provincial oleotiuns, hut that docs not moan that wo should post¬ 
pone activity in regard to the oth(,;r resolutions of the Congress. Indeed many of 
those resolutions lay down the Congress policy on! important and vital matters and 
should therefore be placed before the eleetoriite and the ))ublie. At tho numerous 
publio moeting.s that are being held in eeimoctioii with tho oloctions attention should 
be drawn to these rosolutimis of the Congress. Tho Election Manifesto should, of 
course, always he kept in the foi'egroiiud. Particular attention should be invited to 
tho following resolutions : 

1. Election and Constituent Asiemfaly 

This resolution, as embodying the Congress policy in regard to the elections, 
should be clearly oxidaincd and tho implications of the Constituent Assembly to 
frame a constitution for a froo India pointed out. It should be stated that this 
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Ooastitueut Assembly is vary differont from aii All Party Oonferenoo. It will bo a 
Grand Panehayat of tlio nation, eleotad on an adult franohiso, meeting when tho 
reality of power has already shifted to the people so that they can give eileot to 
their duGiaiens without any interferenco from outsido authority. It will be the only 
proper raetimd of establishing a free demooratio state for whioli tho Congress stands. 

2. Convention 

The idea of this convention should be explaiaad. It is not a substitute for tho 
Constituent Assembly but a |)roparation for it, as well as for a disciplined and 
otfaotive fight against tho Federal structure and tho rest of the now Act. 

3. Suppression of Civil Liberties and Detenus 

This suppression and Detonii question must always be emphasized before the 
public so that a strong public opinion against them should be built up. 

4. Agrarian Programme 

Although thi.s is a provisional progr.ammo, it has groat importance and the va.st 
body of our rural olootors and otb 0 r.s will apprcoiato it. It should therefore find 
prominent j)Iaoo in our clootion campaign, especially in rural areas. 

5. War Danger and Frontier Policy 

Tho importance of jirepaving the public mind on the po.ssibility of imperialist war 
and our resistance to it must ‘always bo kept in view. This requires wide-spread 
and_ ceaseless propaganda. As for ' tho, Froutiur Policy of tho Government, there 
is little realization of tho ininry this has done, and is doing, to India as well as her 
trans-border neighbours, it is desirable, therefore, tliat tiio public should realise this 
danger and injury. 

6. Non-participation in the Coronation and other Imperialist Functioni 

This resolution is important and is essential that all Congressmen should always 
keep in mind. No Congressmen can take part in anv official or semi-olficial functions 
which go to strengthen British Iraporialism. In doubtful cases it is better to err on 
tho side of noii-partioipatioa than on the other side. In such casos reference oan 
he made to onr ofTico. 

Special attention must be drawn to the possibility of coronation functions being 
hold hero. Every such function, whatever it may be, must bo avoided. Probably 
there will bo no coronation colobr.ations in India for many months, but it is nevor- 
tholess desirable to oducato public ojiinion on this subject from now onwards. 

7. Hartal on April 1, 1937 

The kai'tal which tho Congress has fixed for April 1 is intimately connected with 
our agitation against the new Act. It should therefore be made a part of our 
elootion campaign and tho country should bo fully prepared for it. Detailed direc¬ 
tions for it will probably bo issued later but tho general idea of this hartal should 
bo popularised from now onwards. 

Printed copies of Congress rcsohitioiis are being sent to you. 

II—Constitution of Mass Contacts 

Dear Corai'ade, 

I should like to draw your special attention to tho “Congress Constitution and 
Mass Contacts” resolution passed by the Faizpur Congress. By this resolution a 
committee has been appointed to revise tho constitution with a viow to democratise 
tho Cougr-iss still further. This Committee would like your co-oporation in this 
m,utter and any suggestions received will bo carefully cousiderod. It might be 
desirable for your P. C. C. to appoint a small sub-committee for the purpose. 
Reports and suggestions should reach us by tho iUst March 1937. 

Pending such constitutional clianges, tho Congress has suggested that a wider 
basis should be given to tho Congress by making tho primary unit a village or a 
mohalla. Iliis can be done even under tho existing All-India constitution, though it 
may bo necessary to alter somo provincial constitutions for tho purpose. If_so, I 
trust you will tako early steps to make the necessary changes in your provincial 
ooiistituticns. We hope that tliese village and mohalla committoes will be function¬ 
ing by th ) end of .Tune 1937. 

Under the terms of tins resolution each P. C. C. has to appoint an Organising 
Secretary. Such a secretary should preferably be a whole-time worker. Kindly lot 
us know soon what you propose to do in the matter. 
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Congressmen opposing Congress Candidates 

Disciplinary Action 

Tlioro wore Domplaints from several proviuecs, of Consressmon seokiiic election 
ill the provivi'eal Assemblies in delianeo of the decision of llio Coiitnil Congress 
rnr’iMmont.iry Coniinittei! and in violation of tlio pledge given by thorn iii this behalf 
and in neglect cf their duty as CongresaiiiL'n. Tho President addressed the following 
hitter to tJio pnsidents of the riovini;i;il Congress Committees and the Provincim 
Parjiamontary Boards to take ncec.ssary disciplinary action against such refractory 
Congressmen. 

Dear Comrade, 

Iteports reach, our office from lime to time to the effect that some Congressmen 
are oiiposin,g official (tongn.'ss candidates in the provincial elections, Whatevor tho 
merits of various candidates might bo, oiico tho iinal decision has been made by the 
Aentral Pai liamcntary Hoards, there is no room for further dis<!us.sion. All Congress* 
men must stand by that decision and any who delilieratcly go contrary to it invito 
disciplinai'y action on behalf of tho Oou.gnws. The niovo fact that an individual is 
jieisonally anxi-nis to go to t!ie Ji'gi.slatiiic that ho or she is projiared to flout tiro 
Congress dccisio i is tho (inn! ar.guinont against Ids candidature. Too groat a desire 
to cuter the legislatures, or to have any oflico, i.s almost a disqualification for it. And 
tliosd wliom thi; desire leads to piisliiri;,'; Uieniselves onward.s in opposition to tho 
decision of their own organisation, are eerlauil.v no! desirable candidates. 

It was to meet .such cases of llagrant indiscipline that (Jio disiiiplinary rules of tho 
Congress have been reouuily revised by the Working Committee, Thoso rules are 
moant to be .loti'd upon, iWant you tlioreforo to report to our office imraodiatoly 
as follows 1. Names of Congressraeii, if any, who are opposing official Congress 
candidates, with further iuturmatioii as regards their constituencies and tho name of 
our official candidates. 

2, What steps has your commitlee so far takou against tlieso rebel Congressmen 
or Congrosswonieii b Ifas any notiee heoii issned lo them to submit their explana¬ 
tion or to show' jaiisc wliy diseiplinary action' should not bo taken against them. 

3, What further stcqis' does your cuiniuiitoo proposo fo take against them ? 

4, I .suggest that if you liavo not afi-e.ady taken stops this should bo done immo- 
diatoly. In addition to this, pleaso,' inform' all such rebel Corigrcssmou that they 
should submit tlioir o.\iilauations direct to our oflico for my coiisidoratioii. In tho 
event of file local or pi'oviucial oxccutivo lird t.akiii!';' adeqiiiito action in tlio matter, 
action will bo taken by us. A per.son \viiO:.ppposo,s,aud iiijuro.s Congress work cannot 
contiaiie to have tho privilege of calling liunsolf a Cougrossmau. 

Please treat thi'S matter at; urgent. 


The Independence Day 

January 26, Ifbi? is to bo ohsorvod tliroaglioiit tho ooimtry as tho Tndopfmdonoo 
Day. This day, Jiieofings ans to bo bold overywhero oven in the remotest villages, 
wliero the pledge, of ludepoiuleuoo is to ho reuow'cd by tho ;uidionci3. Thoro should 
be flag-hoisting iMremony overywlioro in the morning and honsrdioldor.s and shop¬ 
keepers should be requested to lly I ho natioind hag on their premisos, Othor 
national w'ork ma;^ bo imdertakon to suit loc;il conditions and tastes to oolebrato tho 
occasion, 

Klien Abdul Ghaffar Khan 

The following order of the Chief Secretary to Oovernmont, North-West Frontier 
Province was ban led over to Khan ,\bdnl (lliaff'ar Kliau at Fai^pur by tho District 
Suporintondout of f.’olico of East Kliaiidesh. 

“Ordur under Seotiou 5 of tho Norlli-Wcst Frontier Provinoo Public Tranquillity 
(Addilioual Pow'oi'S) Act, P.):)2 (Act III). I'lishaiour, December H-, 1936. 

“Wdreroas ho is satisfied that thoro ;iro rcasouablo and sufficient grounds for 
believing that you have acted in a maniior projudioial to tho public traiicpullity, and 
in furtherance of a movemeni: prejudicial to rho public tranquillity, tho Oovonior-iii- 
Couacd licreby diieets that you .shall not oulor, remain or reside in tho North-West 
Frontier Provmee ; this order to rijmiun in forco until tho 29th November, 1937. 



The Indian National Congress 


Fiftieth Session—Faizpur—27th & 28th December 1936 

The settin" ia which the Fiftieth Session of tho Indian National Confjross mot 
at Faizpur (Maharashtra) on tho 27th. December 1936 was improssivo in tho 
extreme. At least 100,000 i)oopl 0 , from far .and near, had arrived and wore assembled 
inside Tilak Nagar. Of these a large percentage came from tho immediate vicinity 
of Faizpur. Hours before the session opened the gates to the vast amphitheatre 
were beseiged by a surging mass of raon and women who put a severe strain on 
the arrangements made for their ontry into tho amphitheatre and the seating 
accommodation made for them inside tho oval whoro tho session opened. 

At tho south end of tho oval stood the dais mado of bamboo, which has been 
the basio material for construction in Tilalc Nagar. On the dais sat tho leaders 
and the distinguished visitors including Mahatma Oandhi and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. 

About fifty yards from tho dais was tho rostrum, fifteen feet high, surmounted 
by wicker umbrellas above which tho Congros.s Tri-colonr Flag floated in the cold 
northerly wind. 

Enclosing the oval was a bamboo pallisado draped in white Khadi. The main gate 
which is at the nortli of the oval is a stern, austere structure in semi-Chinese 
patterm vtnadorned except by pieces of coloured Kliadi liero and there. 

At 4-30_ p. m, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, tho President accompanied by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Cabu Kajondra Prasad, Pandit Malaviya and 
other leaders arrived in i)roces.sion and took his .seat on tho j)latform amid.st oheors. 

The sixty-thousand sguatted iii utmo.st orderliness and silonoe. Tho evening sun 
fell upon them but could hardly oonnteraet tho effect of tho cold breeze in which 
tho few flags that adorned tho gateway of tho rostrum and tho dais fluttered and. 
with tho saffron saris of women volunteers, wore tho only spots of colour. 

The day’s prograraraa opened with the singing of ‘•Vandemataram”. The names 
of all those who had sent messages of greetings and good wishes wore road out and 
Mr. Shankerrao Deo, Chairman' of tho iJoception Committee then welcomed the 
delegates and visitors to tho first village Congress and delivered his address. 

Mr. Bhankoriao Deo took forty minutes to deliver liis address of woloome in 
Marathi. He came down tho ro.strum and mounting the platform gave Mr. Nehru 
tho Presidential badge and garlanded him amidst choors. 

The President then went up to tho rostrum. With folded hands he bowed to tho 
audience which gave him lusty cheer. 

When the General Secretary w.as reading tho messages of good wishes and greet¬ 
ings Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mrs. Kasturbai Oandhi ontored tho amphi¬ 
theatre from behind without the audience noticing his entry until he got up on the 
dais. This was the signal for all-round cheering and cries of ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-.Iai” 
Mr. Gandhi was helped by Pandit M.alaviya to get upoir the dais and then each sat 
on either side of the President. 

Almost immediately after arrival, Pandit Malaviya and Gandhiji entered into an 
animated conversation. Pandit Malaviya loft earlier while the President was deliver¬ 
ing his speech. 

Tho President took an hour and forty-tivo minutes to deliver his address in Hindi. 
Ho had the English version by his side and spoke o.xtempore. Ha ended the 
address with “Vaudematarara”. Tho Prosidout then moved tho eondolonce resolu¬ 
tion regarding the doath.s of "Dr. Ansari and others passed by the Subjects Committee 
yesterday and the House adopted it. 

The Welcome Address 

Wel'joming the delegates, Mr, Shankarrao Deo, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said : 

Follow delegates, ladies and gontlornon, I am very happy to offer a warm and 
cordial welcome to you all on behalf of Maharashtra at this 50th Session of the 
Indian National Congress for which we have all assembled here, this evening. This 
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session of the Congress iu Maharashtra is uiiiqiio in many ways. Such eminent 
patriots as the latis Justica Kanado, Bit. Gokhalo and Lokamauya Tilak have been 
intimately associated with the building up of t!w Indian National Congress over 
since its inception, AH tho same, Maharashtra ha.s been graced but only once 
before (1895) by having won tlie honour to oonvono a session of the Congress. Most 
of those on whom tho responsibility of the Gougross .organisation rests in Malia- 
rashtra at present, are comparatively young. A vory large number of these have 
heon inspired to turn to tho servico of tho nation by tlio glorious example of 
Lokamauya Tilak, However, only a few of them have had the pleasure to take 
their first lessons in political life directly under that great leader. Some indeed have 

hardly had the privilega of sooing Lokmanya Tdak faoo to face. Bat all these 

workers have sh.oulderud tbeir share of work during tho Non-Oo-operation 
Movement; and snbsoquently in the two great upheavals of Civil Disobe- 
dienoe, they have been steeled by .such sutlering and sacrifice as came to their lot. 
Our province has groat traditions of national sorvice and as such it has been thrilled 
by the idea that tlio National Congre.ss wil hold its so.ssion in Maharashtra this year, 

after a period of over fortv years. Young and old alike are happy to see this groat 

concourse of men tO’day. f am suro that all tho noble sons of this soil who have 
blazened tho path of Liberty iu by-gonu ages, by their groat learning, by their deep 
spirituality or by the oumpU!te’nes.s of their ronnuciation and sacrifice for the 
Motherland will rejoice, and wolcorao this historio moment which links tho 
past and the present iu a mighty aspiration and effort for the future. The 
Indian National Congress has undoubtedly worked unooasiugly during_ the last 
fifty years, for tho well-being of tiie oiitiru people of this land. Yet, it must bo 
admitted, that for many years, it romaiuad largely a movement of the elect. Now it 
has gradually reached the heart of rural India. And 1 consider it a unique privilege 
for Maharaslitra that ours should bo the lirst province to convene this gathering m 
a village, 

SwABA.I 13 MY BiRTII-IUQIIT 

I will remind ;' 0 u of a very significant event which marked tho Poona Session of 
the Congress in' 1895. In that year the late Jyotiba Plinlo who founded the 
Satyashoaak Saraaj, had erected the statue of a Peasant in front of the Congress 
Pandal, with a view to draw tho attention of tliat august gatlioring prominentTy to 
the Peasant and his problems. Commenting on tliis ineidont, Lokamauya Tilak had 
pointed out that w hat the Oougioss worked and struggled for, was really the well¬ 
being of the peasant and it was’ up to all Congressmen to cary the realisation of this 
fact to the fartiiust homustoad. This village session of tho Congress is tho result 
of the loving labour and organisation iu which jicusants leave taken a very prominent 
part; this itself is no small proof of tho extent to which peasant India has begun 
to identify itself witli tlie Congress movoinont. Tliosu who derived thoir inspiration 
from tiieso tsvain forces of tho la.st gooeiation—Lokaraanya Tilak and Jyotiba Phulo, 
have to-day joiuea liands in tlie sorvice of tlie Nation on tho platform of our glorious 
organisation. Tlii.s is as niiicli a matter of pride as of ploasure. That tho venue of 
this session i,s flxtd in tlio Khandesli is mainly a tribute .to tlie steady and nnostonta- 
tiona service of cur Congress workers iu these,.districts, during the last 15 years. 
They have devoted tlioir entire energies in tlio service of the villages and those who 
yvork on the land, Ami yvlieii tiio CoDgro,ss holds its session in Maharastra by whoso 
name shall our city of bambus and mats bo known savo tliat of Lokamauya Tilak wlio 
gave us tlio ‘manti'am’ of nationhood “Swaraj is my Birth right”. Mahatma Gandhi 
has laid special stress on tho 'forgotten man’—tho ‘Daridra Narayan' and thus he has 
been snccossfnl in widening tho basis of our movomeut so as to make tho peasant 
tho hub of our national politics. Under hi.s giiidanco, a .section of our Congress 
workers are ondeavonring to revitaliso tlio rural crafts and villago industries. We 
have also had tho benefit of Ids valuable advico and guidauco in planning this present 
session. The Exhibition adjoining our ses.sioii lias been organised directly under his 
instructions. It is a groat .siglit, whou in this toyvu ble,ssod by the Highest, wo meet 
amidst the peasantry to draw up a fresli plan for our struggle. Ours is a rugged, 
mountainous tract ; it can boast of no great laurels in art and science ; yet this is a 
land wliioli has over welcomed to its bo.sora all tlioso who liave loved and .sacriflood for 
the liberation of tlioir country. When wo had annouuood our intention of holding this 
session in a village, yon liad given up looking for city comforts here. All tho same. 
I am keenly awaie of tlio many sliortcomings you are feeling regarding the 
comforts and oouveniencos you liavo to do without during year stay liero. I am 
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sure you will not miss the warm hearts that offer you thoir humblo best, through all 
these failiugs. 


'RANiDE 

Every mind that is nourishud on tlio momorios of Maharashtra must turn at this 
iuuoturo ill gratoful rcmombratico to all those iioblo mon who have tried to mould 
the course of events and the times in which they ItVed and worked. Alike as the 
rest of India, the disappeariinec of the Maharatha Jliiniiiru left a gloom in which tho 

i )rovailiag note was one of inaction and apathy. Th.j task which tlie late Jnstico 
tanade set himself to do was to dispel this despondent inertia. He was out to make 

men think deeply so that they may act olfeotivoly. He stands ont as tlio fountain 

liead of inspiration, remarkable alike for his profound learning and equally for tho 
mighty humanitarian urge which ever inspired every single activity of his 
lifo. His efforts at crcatliig a sense of oivic responsibility had begun to boar 
some fruit even before the inception of the Indian National (Jongi'oss. His 
seminal inspiration had begun even then to move the minds of men around 

to newer tlionglit.s and unexplored region of aspiration. Tlio Sarvajanik 

Sabha of Poona was founded to e.xpross tho.so newer conoopts of civic responsibility. 
And because his was a outliolie spirit, all the movements initiated by the late .liistiee 
Ranade were national ratlior tliau regional. Lokamanya Tilak has compared his efforts 
to those of Nana Pornavis, who strngglod to uphold the Maharatlia Empire in its last 
days of dooline, by his superior intcliigionoe and tirelese efforts. Jiistioe Ranade tried 
to awaken a generation of men who weio still under tho glamour of tho benevolent 
autocracy of tho Victorian Empire. However, his erudition and breadth of outlook 
as well as tho lihoralisra of his social ideals, place Ranado on a piano far higher than 
Nana Fornavis. 

Insolent Parody oe Federation 

As early as in 1877 at tlio Dellii Durbar, Ranado and Sjt. Wasudoo Oaiiosh .Toshi 
had mooted the project for tlio National Congress and placed it before the leaders of 
public opinion in tlio country. Mr. Allan Hiimo had further discussed tlio policy and 
objects of t‘io National Congress with Rauado-aiid his circle before tlio idea took its final 
shape. The inaugural session of the Cuiigres.s was li.xod to meet at Poona It was 
merly an accidental outbruak of cliolora in Poona that forced the plans to be changed 
in favour of Bombay, Ten years after, tlio C-angross session was bold in Poona At 
this gathering, Rao Bahadur Itliido wiio wiis tho Chiiirman of tho Reception Com' 
mittee, talked of “LTnitod and Federated India.’' To-day, tliis conception has gained 
such a wide aecoptaiico that he has becomo tlie subject of an iusoloiit parody by our 
Imperialist overlords. They deny us oiir frceilum and our iiialionable right of sulf- 
determination, and force upon us tho Cliarter of our slavery. They expect us to 
acoopt it quietly, bocauso [lerhaps lliey liavo clioseii to cal! it the Constitution of an 
Indian Federation. The quustiou of the effective wrecking of tliis .slave eonstitution 
and its substitution by a real system of solf-guvcrnmeiit has come to occuiiy tlio cen¬ 
tral place iu our struggle. 


Advent op Tilak 

The flame of national selt-rcspcct was further fed by tlio efforts and sacrifioo of 
such noble worker.s as Cdiiiiluukar, Agavkar and tho groat Jjokamatiya Tilak. Even 
before the Indian National Congress oamo to bo founded as tlio organ of our 
struggle, Tilak and Agarkar had willingly bravud the then iriconcoivablo hardships 
of jail, in the course of a struggle against the Foruign Power. Tilak used his 
entire energies of tlioiiglit, word and action toward.s one single objective,—the 
intensification of our political strugglo. Our Pre.sidant, Pandit Jawaharlal, has 
rightly called him tho first among our ‘mass leaders’. Ho dragged the politics of 
his day from the stuffy atmospliere of tho drawing room and tho council chamber, 
and turned tho public mooting into a forum of political education where problems 
wore tackled without fear or favour. He utilised tho famine of 181)7 to work up a 
movement for agrarian relief. It was also his idea to appeal to tho glorious days 
of Maharaja Shivaji to kindle into tho broast a fresh yearning for freedom. It was 
far from his mind to use tho momorios of the Maratha Empire to fan the faction 
tiro of commuualism. On tho other hand, it was an earnest effort to impress on 
the minds of our people, right in tho heart of ignorance and poverty, that a nation 
cannot prosper save when she is the sole mistress of her destiny. 
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Every movement initiated by Lokamanya Tilak bad tliveo oloar obioctivos at the 
root He had a very firm roalisation of the intrinsic oxoollcnco of Indian cultnro. 
Inspite of the present degeneration of our land, ho hold ^ that our culture was based 
on the widest of spiritual principles, on which alono social harmony and woll-boing 
can be approachod in tho world. IIoiiou ho was convincod that Indian roconstruo- 
tion must necessarily bo attempted on tlio sound foundations of Indian tradition 
and culturo, wiiioh roprosont tho colloctivo wisdom of gcnoratioris. Thus alono 
could India make her dostiuod ooutributiou to tho well-boing and progress of 
mankind. 

His second great axiom was tlio need for India to attain hor freedom heforo sho 
could savo her great culture from falling into dooadent ruin. Ho was firmly 
conviaood tliat no nation can grow to tlio full statnro of lier manhood, unless sha 
had removed tho chaiii.s of foreign o.vploitation. Ho was thereforo novor satisfied 
with tho more ventilation of petty griovaiico.s against tho established order ; he was 
a votar.y of tlio cult of root and hraneh long butoro that cult gained its present 
popularity. Tilak was always very keen that tlio natural loaders of men in tho 
towns should win the loyalty and lovo of tJio poorer people, and push ahead with 
the entire masses in tlio' froodom’s strugglo. JIo was (irmly convinced that 
radical reforms, whethor social or industrial, educational or cultural, aro impossible 
of achiovernont witliin tho frame-work of tlio prosont Imperialist regimo. To this 
end ho advocated that India should pool her outiro resources to create a strong 
and militant organ for tho .struggle whioii will bo capable of groat rosistanoo. 

Ei.s third great priimiplo was tlio iiicnleation of a conscious spirit of nationalism 
among all the classes and oroods of India, that liavo hold lier in disunion throughout 
all tliese yoars. Ho novor acoupted any theory of tvanseondental divine right of 
ono community (u- class to usurp tho oiitiro political power and oontinuo to dominato 
tho lives of all. Tims the Natiomilism lie dreamed of and struggled to realise 
in this land was essentially democratic in its oontent. llo taught tho upper 
olassos to leave their stiobbisli aloofness and idoutify themselves with tho oommon 
men around, and uso their powers of education and ability for organising the 
nation for the st .'ugglo. 

The cultural superiority of India, tho necessity for complete solf-governmont, 
and nationalism that gives tlio fiillost o.xprossion to real democracy, these may well 
be said to bo tho national lioritago of Tilak’s polilioal philosophy ; and tho wida 
aocoptanco that thu.so idoas have gained among the entire politically consoions 
sections of oiir countrymen, has justified the name—Lokamanya, by which Tiiak’s 
popularity is loudly e.xprossod by tho nation. His idoa.s liavo loft a lasting impress 
on the political life of our times. Tho National Coiigross had ro,solved that tho 
Montfoi'd Reform Constitution, wliioh carao aftor tho AVar, was ‘inadequate, 
unsatisfactory, and disappointing.’ To oomb.at this Constitution, which doniod us 
our right of self-detorniiuation, Tilak has founded tho Congress Domooratio Party. 
It w.is not liis liahit to indulge in constitutional nicotius. Ilis point of view 
always romainod fi-xed to the polar star of Solf-Dctoiminatiou, and its logical 
counterpart—Com(iloto Indepondonco. To-day wo are giving a more concrete shapo 
to our demand in tlio form of a Goiistitucut Assomhiy oonvenod on adult francliise, 
without any rofuronce to tho Foreign powisr. Ho trioii to mako oloar his differouoo 
witli those who stood for working tho Moiitford Reforms on tlio Governmoiit’s 
terms. And lie called his tiioory of action by tlio term Responsive Co-operation. 
But all his spoeoli is ami writings of that time hroatlio an unmistakable spirit of non- 
oo-oporation and obstruction. This policy of coiisistont opposition was the basis of 
the policy detorminod a iittio iator by tlio Swaraj i’ai ty ; and this samo uncompro¬ 
mising obstruction is to bo tho koy-iioto of oiir rcaistanco to tho now constitution. 
The National Congress must consistoiitly maintain tiio samo uncompromising oppo¬ 
sition to every Constitirtioii, which is foistod on us in dolianoo of our right of solf- 
dotoimination. 

t}ASDmA.M E’ROOBiVilJln 

Imperialism has yielded us constitutional reform on the ono hand and roprossion 
on tho other throngl'iout tho last lialf a coiitnry. The Rowlait Act and tho Amritsar 
massacre followod in tlio wake of tlio Montturd liuforras. IJyors and O’Dwyers of 
the Punjab scandal wont .scotfreo through the hiiroaiioratio raacliino wlillo tlioy wero 
hailed in their country as saviours of tho Empiro. It was folt tliat such an injury 
and insult to tlio Indian Nation should ho mot with somo definito and digiiilied 
retaliation. It was tho raro good lortiino of this land, to have amongst ns Mahatma 
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Gandhi who could offer a now and a dynamic load at such a time. Ho placed 
before the uation his programme of Non-Oo-operatioU; and bore Providence rung 
down the curtain on the career of the beloved Lokamanya Tilak. Thus in a very 
litoral sense, a new chapter of onr struggle was opotiod up. But the end of one 
epoch itself marked tlio beginning of another. The National Congress accepted in 
full the Oaudhian programme of Non-Co-operation, and with the new programme 
came a now leadership. 

The comparatively sudden demise of tlio lamented Lokamanya led to divided conn- 
sols and coatrovorsy among his lieutenants. As a matter of fact, the four main 
items of his policy, which Tilak had decided upon for the Congress Democratic 
Party, wero : I. Tlio jiolicy of obstruction insido the Legislatures, 2. The education 
and organisation of the eloctorato as well as of the largo uiionfrachised masses, on 
the principlo of self-determination, ii. Tho aocoptaueo of the political line of the Con¬ 
gress consistently wltii tho principlo of Democracy, and 4. Tho carrying out of its 
discipline both in tho letter and spirit. Unfortiinatciy a section of his followers gave 
undue importance to that portion of his programmo which accepted entry into tho 
legislatures and thus raised unnecessary controversy between tho politics and philoso¬ 
phy of Gandhi and Tilak. Another seotion of Tilak’s lieutenants, however, stood by tho 
principle of the spontaneous loyalty to tlio democratic raandalcs of National Congress. 
And those workers saw in tho Gandhiaii lino logical development of Tiiak’s militant 
polities. 'Jhis section stood unllinoliingly by the new and vigorous programme of 
the Congioss. In tho inevitable sjilit between those coiidieting viewpoints, the 
Congress organisation in our province roeeivod a severe set back. The division of 
nationalist forces led to tlio temporary victory of tho reactionary and communal 
forces. 

It is ray hono.st oonviction that tho political programme of Mahatma Gandhi is 
the logical evolution of iiolitics and ideals of Lokamanya Tilak, Wlioro resistance 
within the limits of tho law roachos its oomplotouoss, it must inevitably express 
iteelf in terms of Civil Disobedionce, Ouo comes across tliis lino of reasoning 
several times in the writings of Lokamanya Tilak. Ilo had presented before his 
followers this idea of bloodless revolution, while expounding the teohniciue and 
policy of the Boycott from 1905 to 1908. Non-violence and tho oonsoquent discipline 
it entails are the essential and practical pre-reqiiisitios of preparing the masses for 
Civil Disobedienoo. The Boycott programmo of Lokamanya Tilak carries within it the 
embryo of Non-Co-operation. Out of this political weapon of the boycott, Gandhiji 
has forged a powerful weapon of revolution by linking this Boycott with the spiritual 
principles of Ahimsa which bring into jday the profoundost sources of power that are 
hidden within the human breast. The Swiideshi movement of Lokamanya Tilak has 
developed in the hands of. Gandhiji as a broad-based organisation of knadi and the 
All-India Village Industries Associ.alion. When Gaudliiji initiated hi.s first essay in 
mass Hatyagraha, Tilak w,is out of India. Do took the first opportunity to state 
in public that his only regret was that he was not in India to join that Satyagralia. 
This ought to be a sufficient proof that Tilak was not an opponent of the Oandhian 
programme. 

It was from this point of view alone that tho largo ma.ss of people in Hio country 
as well as tho practical ideali.st.s among our .youth threw them,solves in this struggle. 
All tho .same, Maharashtra could not eontinuo to bo in tho advance guard of tho 
fight for tho lack of an outstanding porsonality wlio could forge a powerful organi¬ 
sation out of spontaneous outliusiasm and uprising of largo suctions of our people 
in tho provineo during the non-co-oporation inovoracnt and afterward,s, Tho flame 
of uon-oo-oper.ation was kejit nmliramed by tho band of selfless youth who had 
thrown themselves in the noii-oo-opuration movomont. By their undying faith and 
sacrifice alone was this achievement rondored jiossiblo against great odds. The 
Mnlshi Satyagralia, tlie National Behools in almost every district, (longress propa¬ 
ganda and Kliadi work-all these paths of national service wore litorally .strewn with 
thorns diiiing the earlier ycar.s of trial. And Congress workers had to face very 
unfavonrablo conditions to keep their efforts going. But gradually this storm of 
I'idicnle and opposition subsided. Tho tempo of Maharashtra Politics began to be 
warmed ip iindor tho enthusiasm of tlio Youth Movomont and the Boycott {of tho 
Simon Commission. And llio sacrilici.'s of Congress workers through the years of 
despair began to boar a rich fiiiit. Tim raovomonis mark a great upheaval 

in the ( olitical awakening of Miiharasbtr.a. This movement laid bare a fund of 
hitherto unsiispectod enthusiasm and love of tho country, and the entire mass of 
our people stood by tho Coiigrcss as one man during this hour of trial. It is now 
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iinivorsally roallsoJ that (latulliiaii pvop;rammo was (ho rif'htful hair to the poUticiii 
lof'aoy of Ijokamanya Tllak and that tliougli tho iiiKlorlyiuf; political philosophy of 
Tilalt and (iandhi avo distinct, they ara oortainly far more contradictory. Tho contlipt 
of loyalties as tiOt\yeeii Tilak and Oatulhi which hold tho itolitics of our province in 
tho gri|) of inaction was liaally rosolvod and a realisation of the unity of objoctivo 
and effort galvanised tho itrovinoo to a nevv pitch of activity and sacrilioo. And 
after 1932 as in athor provinces, tliuru emorgoJ in tho ranks of tho Congress workers 
ill Maharaslitra a group of yonngmen who wore at tho sarao timo convinced Socialists. 

To-day there aro on tho platform of tho National Congress three distinct groups, 
Tho advocates of tho legislative programme, tho non-co-operating votaries o£_ cons- 
tructivo work and village organisation, as well as those who stand by the mobilisation 
of the workers itul peasants. A'et all these gi'onps are united in their faith in the 
potonoy of Satyngraha as a powerful weapon of mass action. If tho representatives 
of the Congress enter the legislatiiros to-day, it is with no desire to wring such 
concessions as we can out of that constitutional machine. Wo enter the legislatures 
admittedly to ilefeat the Imperialist conspiicacy of denying with immunity onr 
iiialitmablo right of sulf-doterminatioii and ‘do wreck, uproot and destroy” the Slavo 
coiislitiitiou which is being foisted on us in the teeth of the sovorost opposition 
of the ontiro natiou. it is fnrthor onr object to imjilnmont this task by 
convening a Constituent assomlily based on adult frauoiso wliich alone will 
vindicate our birthright of solf-dotennination and self-government. Between 
tile successful wrecking of the presemt constitution and the convening of 
the ponstitnont Issorahly, li(s an inevitahio phase of mass .aetion. This faot is oven 
admitted by those who stand for tho Coniicil progratnnw. This is tho crucial point 
wliich marks tin diltoronoe bidweeu the Legislative programme of all other political 
parties on tho one hand, and tiui Congress on the other. The Socialist in the Con¬ 
gress may dilTer from Mahatma (!arulhi in the plan of oconomio rooonstruotioii whioh 
they visualise in a I'rno India. All tho same, ovon i,ho Socialists assert that the im¬ 
mediate task bo'ore the country is the building up of a formidable United Front 
against British Lnpcrialism in which ovory single toroo tliat is against tho British 
domination is oivanised for intensifying our struggle. To-day all these groups also 
agree that tliu liidiim National Congress is the cmdral organ of this struggle and its 
toohrique of [loaceful vosistaiico is the only practical weapon of mass action. Tho 
inobidsation of every largo soctiori of our jicoplo in tho town and country, through tho 
progiammo of tin National Congress, the iiitonsificatioii of our resistaiico to imperialist 
domination —bo as to oa|)ture all power, these issues stand in tho forefront of tho 
striig;;lo to-day. Large sections of our penplo, liowovor, will not be very muoh the 
bottoi' for a more (I'nnsferenoe of politieal I'owor ; and Swaraj to bo roal to tho people 
as a whole, must ineiudo the levclliug up of economic and social inequalities. 

Mass Cost.-voc 

It is true that thoro is a a great dilTerence hetwoon the political problems of a 
freo nation and that of a eolouial dependency like India, Yet tho whole woi'ld is bo- 
ing rockod by revoUifionary upheavals, social aud |)olitieal. Those aro tho inavitablo 
bye-products of tio class contradictions that have developed within our society out 
of the industrial rransformaiioii of a whole eeutnry. This has resulted in the setback 
of gradualist ratii nalisra in world polities and the etncrgoiico of revolntionar.y political 
philosophy in one country after another. It is, tlierofare, only natural that tiro poli¬ 
tics of a slavo jiople as in Tiufia, sliould assume an increasingly revolutionary aspect. 
This phase of political action dcmainls, liesidi's state.smfinship, tlio warlike qualities 
of licroisra, an unlliuching faith in llio ultimate victory of one’s cause as well as tho 
pi'opai'odiioss to Q'Tcr one’s all at the aller of (hi.s ideal. Thoso who flinoh from oithor 
saorifi io or .sustained el't'ort are found wanting in tho trials of this struggle. India 
only bliwcns this same losnon once again. I’enple have refused _ to rally round 
(hose who merely wanted to load tlu'm by a right _of (heir superior iatelligenc 0 ._ They 
liavo over stood by those alone who slaked their all in their oxperinionts in tho 
political field. The mobilisalion of largo masses is only possihlo with increasingly 
close contact and association with the masses. The_ lato _ Sjt. Goklialo thought 
about tho national prohlcms every moment of his existenco. ITo has left 
Ills impress on our political life by his organisation of tho Servants of 
India Socictj', whore he collcolcd togethor kindred spirits united in tho 
service and education of tho peoiile. Tilak on tho other hand rovoalod all the 
llaro and dash of a revolutionary loader. A goiiius of action always gathers around 
him largo masses of mon, and lie can thoreforo prooood to develop mass organisattous 
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with companvtivo oaso. In tlio theory and praotico o£ Gandhiji’s Satyagraha, tliere is 
a wondertiil syntliesis of Tilak’s dynamic! energy and tho spirit of ceaseless service 
that inspired the whole life of the late 8jt. Gokhalo. Revolutionary politics must ever 
combine personal valour with a spirit of dedication. And tliero can be only ono organ 
welding the entire national resources of heroism and service. 

Tolerance Plus .Discipline 

A survey of tho last fifty years of our national liistory will easily make it clear 
that tho Indian National Congress has alone attempted this task with a certain mea- 
suro of succoss. This is the most representative platform of our Nation. Every 
shade of advanced political opinion i.s rellocted within the Congress to-day. The 
present organisation of the Congress is estremoly broadbasod and hence most closely 
democratic. Every one is free to pro.sont his own plan of action to the Congress. 
Any parson may try to oonvort tho m.ajority to his viow and got the verdiot_ of 
approval to his policy or prograramo. It is also proper tJiat no imdne restriction 
should bo placed on any group in trying to propagate liis own ideology by all 
logitimato means, so long as caro is taken not to water down the spontaneous and 
voluntary discipline of the Congros.s which is its special source of strength. There 
should bo tliQ wisest moasuro of tolerance regarding tlie particular schools of politi¬ 
cal philosophy. Only on these terms can tho most dynamic group at any time 
continue to keep in its hands the leadership of tho National Congress and on these 
terms alone will it develop to bo onr greatest organ of the 

Anti-Imperialist struggle. Tho central motif of Indian politics must 
therefore be to make the Congress policies increasingly more effective so as to win 
tho loyalty and support of all who stand in tho vanguard. This is only possibb if 
freedom of thought is combined with ungrudging disoifiline to tho will of the majority. 
This was the spirit in wliioli I^okaraanya Tilak approached tho Congress. That the 
Congress should keep its doors open to all those who stood for solf-govurnment for 
India ; tliat no section should be outcast,—this was tho q^uintossonoo of Tilak’s instanoo at 
Surat. Tho failnro of tho Congress Icadorship at the time, to keep a tolerant attitude 
lod to a split, The oNpulsion of e.-ctrernist forces made them an easy scape-goat to 
the_ roprossive polioie.s of the govornraont. Tlio consoquent weakening of the 
national stiuggle led to tho flouting of tho Indian demand for Swaraj. But for that 
split in 1907, the Congress may have been in a po.sition to wring out of British 
Imperialism the birth-right of ovory nation in tho critical moment of the Imperialist 
War. This^ lesson can help us to roaliso tlie urgency at tho present juncture, to 
put no rigid bari'ier.s to tlio intelloctual yearnings o’f the youth of to-day. Suoh an 
olTort has led hoforo to an inovitahlo split in which the national foroos alone suffered 
a lo.s.s,_ May wo learn our lasson from that past failure 1 But I trust that the 
Gandhian insistenoo on non-violence and tolerance is the host guarantee against such 
a catastrophe. 

Tho exploited masses of every hand are being mercilessly crushed to-day under 
the double curse of Imperialist militarism. They aro the helpless victims of their 
war-lust. Science has unfolded ovor now soorots of naturn for tho comfort of man ; 
but tho magnitude of our knowledge has failed to add to tlio well-beiug of humanity 
as a whole, mainly hecaiiso human ro.ason and good-will have betrayed a peculiar 
lack of vitality and strength to hold their own. Tlie industrial transformation of the 
machine age has uprooted the fabric of our social oxi.stencs, and nil over the world 
there is an unprecedented ut>hcaval, to detormino what shall lio tho shape of things 
to come. Tho need of tho hour is for such pioncors of social woll-heiug who can 
indicate to tho perplexed mas.ses tho direction in which the tasks of social recons¬ 
truction can he attempted. It is necessary that such effort should always bo carried 
on within the context of the oxi.stiDg '.social situation. Every individual must he 
taught to realise that tho fnlfilmont of individual existonoe can only bo sought 
through tlie unceasing pursuit of social woll-baing. This social whole is the ultimate 
fesis of ill true spirituality. It is not right that individual excellence, whether 
intellectual or physical, should bo turned to selfish ends alone. That the real enrich¬ 
ment of individual oxisteueo, as well as its truo fulfilment, can only come when 
every faculty is turned to promote the woll-being of all. The precept of spiritual 
wisdom, must specially be roalisod by tho powerful groups in overy society. Power 
must go hand in hand with a determination to serve the social ends. Else the 
powerful ‘,vill_ be a curse to society. It is the duty of all who feol tho urgency of 
the presei vation of cultural values and spiritual standards, ever to strive that the 
strong do not abuse their power ; that tho defenceless aro assured of due protection ; 
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it is thoir job to strugglo for tlio ostablishmoiit of a social order that gives every 
individual tlio lirgost freedom to devolop his potential faculties. Such men alono 
should control ibe organised life of society. Then social institutions will foster a 
proper sense of duty. Wlioro the social systora conforra.s to the needs of Dharma— 
theru alone does Dharma i)re.sorvo that system. On .such loaders of Mon, also 
rests the duty, to identify thorasolves with tho strugglos of tho exploited people ; 
they must support ovary effort to liborato tho down-troddou by moans of their 
solf-roliant resistance. The truly intelligent must uso thoir resources to thoir 
double end. This effort is tho apothesis of spiritual endoavour, and in this task 
alono can ono attain tho happine.ss of having lived wisely and well. Tho world is 
full of organised power-lust aud violonco ; if wo would steor clear of those rocks, 
wo must necessarily turn to oiir ancient horitago of wisdoni, in order to find a 
solution to our spooifLo problems. Tho placo of lionour in this new technique of 
revolution, is taken by a genuino spirit of non-violence, self-purification, and tho 
insi^tonoo only to adopt righteous means alono. It is a tokou of our past grandeur 
tliat we Imvo'hit upon non-violont mass rosistance a.s tho peonliar toohnique of our 
strugglo we can march steadily on towards our goal of Swaraj or Rama Raj, whero 
is no room for oppression or Inoquality, only if wo aro struggling to chango ourselves 
from within and without, whero social reorganisation and individual transforma¬ 
tion move hand in hand. 

The concept of Rama Raj is deeply embedded in Indian liearts, and thoro is room 
enough to alter its form in response to tho snouial needs of our times. Tho ‘Rama 
Raj’ of Rishi \''asishta and Vishwamil.ra was different from tho ‘Anaud-Van-Uhawan’ 
of Tukaram and Ramdas. ijokarnaiiya Tilak made Khivaji's anniversary a national 
festival. All tho same his vision of swaraj was not a inero rejiliea of oldun times. 
It was fully dewoeratie ; in tho same mannor Oandhian Rama Raj is—ho has again 
and again insisted, doraocratio as well as (Mplitarian. What tho world needs to-day 
is a politioal power that will bond its kneo before tlio organised voice of the people ; 
such a power must also lionour all those nohlo souls who maiutaia tliemselves freo 
from all trammels of power and wealth only to si'rvo bettor, Rama Raj can be rea¬ 
lised only whou tho path of duty is llazene'd by a group of philosonhers who can act 
effectively without stopping down from thoir pedestal of spiritual exoelleuoo ; and 
Jiumau society o.in march sLoadity towards Katya Yuga, whero the coercive arm of 
tho State will Wither away in tho effortless will of Society to pursue common ends 
rather than indiyidualist ones. 

Iliwovor much wo may differ regarding this nltimato objective, our immediate 
task is tho liboratlon of our pooplo from the death grip of British Imperialism. On 
tills point we of the National Congress speak with one voioo. Hence tho Congress 
becomes the spe.ir-head of anti-Imporialist rusistanco aud the nation gathers under its 
standard. If all thesu onorgics could be converted to peaceful rusistanco, I feel certain 
tliat w'o have every hope of approacliing our ohjeotive of freedom from British 
Imporialisra and the c.stablishmont of a state whose nature is detormiuod by our 
own people. 

Three hundrel year.s ago Maharaja Shivaji ol hIoB.sod memory vowed to lay down 
his all bofoio the alter of freedom aud the Jiralirain intolligeiitsia which gropped up 
the Muslim govommonts of tho time was weaned away by tho passionate appeal of 
Ramdas. And when the upper classes saw the path of duty tho peasants in thoir 
thousands stood oy them sliouldcr to shoulder. To-day tho peasant is looking for a 
similar lead. If tho faith of peasantry can ho linked to the dispassionate endeavour 
of our iutolligoiitjia, Maharastra will liot fail to lake Iior placo of honour in the van¬ 
guard of the nation. The forces of tlio Congress aro properly organised in Maharastra, 
Communal distinctions have ceased to separate us and tlio increasing poverty of the 
mass of our jieople is tilling them wilh a new sense of politioal discontent. If at 
this juncture the intolligeiitsia of our provinco will act up to the message of Loka- 
manya Tilak and accept the leadership of tho masses the day of our liberation will 
be near indeed. If Ihoy rcnouiico all pursuit of personal ends, tho noble teaching of 
Gita Rahasya will ho roali.sed bore aud now. 

AmOXO the Pn.VSASTRy 

It is not fair to detain you long. This is the first occasion '.in tho glorious history 
of our organisation whon tho Congress Session moots in a village among the peasantry. 
Normal man has a natural aversion to newfangled innovations ; his first instinct is 
against such ohangBs. Pew are they who love to leave the beaten track. This lesson 
has been re-learnt in tho matter of tho present session. In the beginning there was 
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muoh opposifioQ fi'om friends and others alike. Much of it, it must however be ad¬ 
mitted was genuinely well intontioned. Tho story of this session will make an iii- 
teiosting reading. It will incidentally also reflect on tho undesirable traits of tho 
present regime. But if wo havo faced opposition wo must also generously acknow¬ 
ledge tho willing co-operation of many. Truly has the Doity been desoribcd as 
Aneke Bahuuthara Vakthranetkra. This great construction is raised by a thousand 
hands of the groat Purusha-Janata Janardhan. IIow else could this work have been 
achieved. Pjimarily I must montion tho peasant who owned this land, who havo 
allowed us the use of tlio samo. This laud has its ncouiiar limitations and not a 
little of the opposition was duo to this factor. Withal, there is a sacred spot. Thu 
groat Cougross has mot in its sessions on this ground. As wo havo trimidied over all 
our difficulties and begin tliis session, our trials and hardships havo lost all their 
sting. Even so we aro conscious of tho comfort wo havo failed to provido you and 
1 crave your indulgeiicu for thesu shortcomings, i sincuroly wish this session every 
success under tho inspiring goidanco of Pandit .lawaliarlal Nelirn who, 1 trust, will 
give us a correct lead towards our chorislied goal of fieodom. Vando Mataram 1 


Presidential Address 

Pandit Jutvaharlal Nehru tlion delivered hi.s addrcs.s. Tho following is tJie text: — 
ComradG,s, 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you from this trihuno and now, at your 
bidding I am here again. 1 am grateful to you for this repeated expression of your 
confidence, deeply .sensible of the love nnd atfection that havo accompanied it, some¬ 
what overburdened by this position of high honour and anihority lhat you would 
have mo occupy again, and yet I am fearful of this r(?spon.sibility. 'Mon and women, 
who have to carry tho bnrdon to-day, havo a heavy and uneiiviablo task and many 
are unablu to copo with it. In India that t.ask is as he.avy as auywhoro olso and if 
(he present is full of difficulty, tho veil of tho future Jiide.s'poi'])iips va.stor and more 
intrioato problems. Is it sui'iirising tlien that I accept your gracious gift witli hesi¬ 
tation y 

The Detenus and hie DEi’AnrEO 

Eefore we consider tho problems that face us, we must give thought to our com¬ 
rades-—those who havo left ns during theso past few monilis and those who languish 
year to ye.ir, often with no end in prospect, in prison and detention camps, Two well- 
beloved colleagnt's havo gone—Mukhtar Ahmad Ansiiri and Abbas Tvahji, (he bearers 
of names honoured in Congres.s history, dea]- to all of us as friends and comrades, 
brave and wise coniisollors in times of difticult.y. 

To our comrades in prison or in detention wo .send greeting, TJinir travail cou- 
linucs and it grows, and only leeently wo havo beard wilh horror of tho suieido of 
throe detcuucs who found life intolerahlo for them in tho fair iiroviiice of Tiengal 
whoso young men and women in such largo niiraher.s live in internment without end. 
We have an analogy elsewiicro, in Nazi Germany, whero concentration oamjis llonrisli 
and suicides are not nneommon. 

Soon after tho ]a.st Coiigrass I had to uominato tlio Working Committoo and I 
included In this our comrade, Subhas Chandra Pose. Hut you know how he was 
snatched away from us on arrival at Homhay and over sinco then he lias boon 
kept in internment despite failing health. Our Cornmitlco has been deprived of 
his counsel, and I have missed throughout the year thi.s bravo comrade on whom 
w'6 all counted so much. Ilelplcs.sly we watch this eiuRhing of oiir men and women, 
but this helplessness in tiro present stools our resolve to end this intolerable 
condition of onr people. 

Ono who was not with us at Lucknow has come hack to us after long internment 
and prison We (dfer cordial welcomo to Khan Abdul Chaffar Khan for his own 
bravo self as well as for tho sake of tho people of tho Frontier rrovineo whom ho 
has BO cfTretivoly and gallantly led in India’s .strngglo for freedom. But though ho 
is with us he may not, so the orders of the British Government in India rmi, go 
back home or enter his province or even the Punjab. And in that province of 
his the Ct.egress organisation is still illegal and most political activities prevented. 

I must also offer on your behalf warm weleorao to ono who, tiiough young, is 
an old ami well-tried sohiier in India’K light for freedom. Comrade M. N, Roy has 
iust come to ns after a long and most distressing period in prison, hnt, though 
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sluikon up in body, ho eonifis witli fresh mind and lioart, eager to take his part in 
that old struy'g 0 that knows no end till it ends in snoeess. 

The elemenis iiavo boon unusually cruel to ns during tlioso past fuw months and 
famino and Hoods and ilroughts havo adlictod many provinces and brought great 
sull'ering to millions of our pooplo. Roeontly a great cyclone desoondod on Guntur 
district in the South causing treinendons damage and rendering large numbers 
homeless, witli all their belongings destroyed, We may not complain^ of this 
because tbo tdomonts are still largely beyond linraan control. But the wit of rnan 
ear. Hnd a remedy for reeuriing Hoods duo to known causes, and make provision 
for tlio conscqii.encDS of dronglibs and tho liko, and organise adocpiate relief for the 
viclims of natural eatnstroplie.s. But tliat wit is lacking among those \yho control 
our deistinios, and our poo|)!o, always living on tho verge of utter destitution, can 
face no additional .shock without going under. 

The Anv.ss OP War 

Wo are all ungrossed in India at prciscnt in tho provinoial^ elections that will 
taka place soon. Tlie Congress has put up over a tliousand candidates and thi.s biisi- 

iiass of election ties ns up in many way.s, and yot I would ask yon, a.s I did at 

ijucknow, to take hood of the terrible and fascinating drama of tlie world. Our desti¬ 
nies' are linked uj) with it, .'Uid oiir fate, liko tho falo of every oonntTy, will dopond 
on tho outcome of tho eonlliets of rival forces and ideas that arc taking place overy- 
wliero. Again, I would remind you that (Kir prohlem of national freedom as woll as 

social freedom is but a part of this great world problem, and to understand ourselves 

wo must under,stand others also. 

Even during these last eight montlis vast changes have come over the international 
situation 5 the u'isis doo|)ens; tlio rival foroes of progress and reaction oomo to closer 
gri[is witli each other ; and wo go at a torrilio paoo towards the abyss of war. In 
Europe Fasoisni lias boon pursuing its trlumpliaat coursOj .spoakiiig over in a more 
stri'ient voice, introducing an open gangsterism in intornational affairs.^ Based as it is 
on iiatrod and \ioleuoo and dreams of war, it loads inevitably, unless it is checked in 
time, to world Nvar. We havo seen Abyssinia siicoumb to it; wo seo to-day the 
horror and tragedy of Spain. 

Binnsir Foeeion Policy and Fa.scism 

How has this Fascism grown so rapidly, so that now it tliroatons to dominate 
Europe and tho world ? To uiuloi'Stand this, ono must sook a clue in British foreign 
polic^y. Tliis policy, in spite of its outward variations and frequent hesitations, lia.s 
lioon one of consistent support of Nazi Germany. Tiie Anglo-German Naval Treaty 
throw Franco into tho arms of Italy and led to tho rtqic of Abyssinia. Beliind all tlio 
talk of saiictioin. against Italy later on, lliero was tlio refusal by the British Qovorn- 
niont to impose any elfectivu sanetimi. Even when tho United States of America 
oll'ored to eo-nperate in irn|io.sing the oil sanction, ihitain refused, and was contont to 
see tho bombiiijr of Ethiopians and tlio hreakiiig tip of tho Loaguo of Nations system 
of oollective .security. True, tlio British Govei'iimeut always talked in terms of the 
Loagno ani.1 in defence of collective security, but its actions belied its words and were 
imu'it to leavo tlio field open to Fascist aggre.ssimi. Nazy Germany took step after step 
to luimiliato tho Loaguo and upsot tlie Europc.an order, and ever tho Britisli ‘National’ 
Government followed meekly in it.s whispered blessing. 

Spain came then as ati obvious and liual lest, a democratic government assailed by 
fascist-military rebullion aided by mercenary foreign troops. Here again wliile Fascist 
Rowers helped the rebels, the League Rowers proclaimed a futile policy of non-inter¬ 
vention, apparoir.ly designed to prevent tho Hpanisli democratic govornmont from com¬ 
bating effectively the rebel menace. 

So we lirid British imperialism inclining more and more towards tho Fascist Power, 
iliough tho langnago it uses, as is its old habit, is democratic in texture and pious 
in tone. And because of this contradietion between words and deeds, British pres¬ 
tige lias Slink ill Eniopo and tlio world, and is lower to-day than it has ever been 
for many generations. 

Lessons ebom Tino SrAttLsn Civrt. Wak 

Ko in the world to-day tlieso two groat foreos strive for mastery—those who 
wisli to crush this freedom iiiidor imperialism and Fasoksm. In this struggle Britain, 
lUouirh certainly not tho mass of tlio Britisli people, inevitably joins tho ranks of 
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reaction. And the straggle to-day is fiorcost and clearest ia Spain, and on tiio out¬ 
come of that depends war or peace in the world in the near future, Fascist domina¬ 
tion or the scorching of Fascism and Imperialism. That struggle has many lessons 
for us, and perhaps the most important of these is tho failure of the demooratio 
process in resolving basic contliots and introducing vital changes to bring social and 
economic conditions in the line with world conditions. That failure is not caused 
by those who desire or work for tho changes. They accept tlie demooratio method, 
threatens to affect ^ great vested interests and privileged classes, refuse 
to accept the democratic process and rebel against it. For them democracy means 
their own domination and tho protection of their social interests. When it fails to 
do this, they have no further use for it and try to break it up. And In thoir attempt 
to-break it, they do not_ scruple to use any and every method, to ally thomsolves 
with foreign and anti-national forces. Galling thomselves nationalists and patriots, 
they employ mercenary armies of foreigners to kill tlieir own kith and kin and 
enslave their own people. 

In Spain to-day our battles aro being fought and we watch this struggle not merely 
with the sympathy of friendly outsiilors, but with tho painful anxiety of those who 
are themsclve.s involved in it. We have seen our hopes wither and a blank despair has 
sometimes seized us at this tragic destruction of Spain’s manhood and womanhood. 
But in the darkest momenta tho tlamo that symbolises the hope of Spanish freedom 
has burnt brightly and proclaimed to tho world its ovontual triumph. So many have 
died, men and women, boys and girls, that tho Spanish Uopnblio may live and free¬ 
dom might endure. Wo see in Spain, as so often elsewhere, tho teagic dostruction 
of the walls of the citadol of freedom. How often they havo boon lost and then 
retaken, how often destroyed and rebuilt. 

I wish, and many of you will wish with me, that wo could give some offootive 
assistance to our comrades In Spain soractiiing more than sympathy, however deeply 
felt, Tho call for help lia.s come to us from thoso sorofy striokeu people and we 
cannot remain silout to tho appeal. And yet I do not know what wo oau do in 
our holplossaess when wo aro struggling ourselves against an imporialism that binds 
and crushes. 

The wau op Iueas 

So I would like to stress before you, as T did before, this organio connection 
between world events, this action and interaction between one and the otlmr. Thus 
we shall understaud a little this complicated picture of tho world to day, a unity in 
spite of its amazing diversity and conflicts. In Fjurope, as in tho Far East, there is 
continuous trouble, aud ovorywlioro there is ferment. Tho Arab struggle against Bri¬ 
tish imperialism in Balestiuo is as much part of this great world couflict as India’s 
struggle for freedom. Bcmoor.acy uud_ Fascism, natioualisra and a decaying capitalism, 
combat each other iu the world of ideas, and this conflict develops on tho material 
piano and bayonets and bombs take tlio place of votes in tho struggle of power. 
Ghanging conditions in tlie world demand a now political and economic orientation 
and if this does not oomo soon, there is friction and coullict. Gradually this leads 
to a revolution in tho minds of mou aud this socks to materialiso ; and every delay iu 
this change-over ieads to fiirthor conflict. Tho exist ing eciuilibrium having gone, 
giving place to no other, thoro is deterioration, reaction, and dis,aster. It is this 
disaster that faces us iu the world to-day and war on a torriblo scale is an ever 
present possibility. Except for tho Fascist Towers every country aud ijooplo dreads 
this war and yet they ail prepare for it feverishly, aud ia doing so thoy lino up ou 
this side or that. Tire middle groups fade out or, ghost-liko, they flit about, unreal, 
disillusioned, self-tortured, over-doubting. That has boon the fate of the old libera¬ 
lism every-where thougfi in India perhaps tfiose who call themselves Liberals, and 
others who think in their way, have yet to corao out of the fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But wo 

“Move with new desires. 

For where wo used to build and lovo 

Is no man’s land aud only ghosts can live 

Between two fires”, 

"What are those new desires ? The wish to put an cud to this mad world sys¬ 
tem which breeds war and conflict and wliich crushes millions ; to abolish poverty 
and unemployment and release tho energies of vast numbers of people and utilise 
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them for the progress iiail batterment o£ Immaaity ; to buiU where to-day we 

destroy. Dariag the past eight months I liavo wandered a groat deal in thi.s vast 
land of ours and I have soon again tho throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call 

of their eyes for relief from tho terrible burdens they oarry. That is oar problem : 

all others are seeondary and merely lead up to it. 'i'o .solve that problem wo shall 
have to end the imperialistic control and ox^ploitation of India. But what is this 
imperialism of to-day It i.s not merely tho physical possession of one country by 
another ; its roots lie' deeper. Modern iinporialmm i.s an outgrowth of capitaliam and 
cannot be separated from it. 

It is because of this tliat we cannot uudcrst.and our problems without understand¬ 
ing the imporiali im and socialism. The disease is deep-seated and requires a radical 
and revolutionary remedy and that remedy is the sooialist structure of society. 
Wo do not light for socialism in India to-day for we have to go far before we can 
act in terms of socialism, but sociali.sm comos .'in here and now to help us to understand 
our problem and point out tbo path to its solution, and to tell ns the real content 
of the Swaraj to come. With nu proper undor.standing of the problem, our actions 
are likely to bo erratic, purposoloss and incifectivo. 

The Congress stands to-day for full democracy in India and fights for a democratic 
State, not for socjalism. It is anti-imperialist and strives for great changes in our 
political and ocnuomic stnicturo. 1 hope that tho logic of events will lead it to 
socialism for that seoms to im; tlio only remedy for India’s ills. But the urgent and 
vital problem for us to-day is political indepeudouoe and the establishment of a 
democratic State, And because of this, tho Congress must line up with all the 
progressive forces of tho world and mn.st stand for world peace. Recently there has 
taken place in Europe a siguilic.ant devolopmeut in the peace movement. The World 
Peace Congress, Inld at Brussels in Beptomber last, brought together numerous mass 
organisations on a common platform and gavo an oflective lead for peace. 
Whether this Icid will .snooeed in averting war, no one can say, but all lovers 
of peace will welcome it and wish it sucou.ss. Our Congress was ably repre¬ 
sented at Brussels by Shri V. K. Kri.slina Monon and the report that ho has sent us 
is being placed boiofo you, I trust that the Congress will associate itself fully with 
the permanent peace organisation that is being built up and assist with all its 
strengh in thi.s great task. In doing so, we must mako our own position perfectly 
clear. For u.s, ami we think for tho world, tlio problem of peace cannot be separated 
from imperialism, and in order to romovo tho root cause of war, imperialism must 
go. We boliuve in tho sanctity of trontios but wis cannot consider ourselves bound 
by treaties in the making of which the people of India had no part, unless we 
accept them in due course, The problem of maintaining ])eaco cannot bo isolated by 
us, in our present condition from war rosistanoo, Tiio Congress has already doclarecl 
that wo can bo no p.irtio.s to an imi)orialist ivar, ai\d wo will not allow the exploita¬ 
tion of India’,s man power and resources for such a war. Any such attempt will 
be resisted by us. 

The League of Nations has fallen very low and there are few who take 
it seriously as an instrumont for tho prosorvation of peace. India has no enthusiasm 
,{or it whatever and the Indian membership of the Leagno is a farce, for the selec- 
‘tion of delegates is made by British Goveriimont. Wo must work for a roal League 
of Nations, democradcally oonstrncteii, which would in olToot be a League of Peoples, 
Ifjeven the present Leagno, inoffootivo and powerless as it is, can bo used in favour 
of peace wo shall welcome it. 

With this international background in view, lot u.s consider our national problems. 
The Government of India Act of 1935, the now Constitution, stares at ns offensively, 
this new charter of bondage whicli has been imposed upon us despite our utter 
rejection of it, and we are preparing to liglit elootions under it. Why we have 
entered into this election contest and wo propose to follow it up has been fully 
stated in the Election Manifesto of the All-Iwlia Congress Committee, and I commend 
this maiiife.sto for your adoption. Wo go to the legislatures not to co-operate with 
tho apparatus of British imperiali.sm, but to combat the Act and seek to end it, and 
to resist in every way British imperiali.sm in its attempt to strengthen its hold on 
India and its exploitation of tbo Indian people. That is tho basic policy of tho Congre.ss 
and no Congressman, no oandidato for solootion, must forget this, Wliatover we do 
must be within the four corners of thi.s policy. Wo are not going to the legislatures 
to pursue the path of constitutionalism ora barion reformism, 

29 
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Thero if. a certaio tendency of comM-omise over tnesa elootion.s to seek a majority 
at any cost. This is a dangerous drift and must bo stopped. The elections must bo 
used to rally the masses to tho Congress standard, to cany tho message of the Con¬ 
gress to tlie millions voters and non-voters aliko to iiiess forward the mass struggle. 
The biggest majority in a legislature will be of little uso to us ii we have not tliis 
mass movement behind us, and a majority built oia compromises with reactionary 
groups or individuals will defeat the very purpose of the Congress. 

Demand for Constituesi Assembly 

Witli the effort to fight tho Act, and as a corollary to it, wo have to stress our 
positive demand for a Constituent Assembly elected under adult suffrage. That is the 
very eoraer-.stone of Congress policy to-day and oar oloction campaign must not bo 
conceived as something omanatiug from the llritish Government or as a compromise 
with British imperialism. If it is to have any reality,- it must have the will of tho 
people behind it and tho organised strength of the masses to support it, and the 
power to draw up tho constitutiou of a free ludia. Wo have to create that mass 
support for it through the.so electionstand later through our other activities. 

The Working Committee lias rocomrnondod to this Congress that a convention of 
all Congress members of all tho legislatures, and such otiior persons as the Com¬ 
mittee might wish to add to them, .should meet soon after tho election to put forward 
the demand for the Constitaeut Assembly, and dctermiiio how to oppose, by all feasi¬ 
ble metliods, the -introduction of tho Federal structure of tlio Act. Such a 
Convention, which must include tho mombors of the All-India Congress 
Committee, sliould help us greatly in focussing our struggle and giving it proper 
direction in the legislatures and outside. It will prevent tho Congress members of 
the legislatures from developing provincialism and getttng entangled in minor provin¬ 
cial matter.s. It will give thorn the right perspootivo and a sense of all India discip¬ 
line, and it should help greatly in developing ina.3H activities on a large scale. The 
Idea is full of big possibility and 1 trust that tho Congress will approve of it. 

Next to this demand for the Constituent Assembly, our most important task will be 
to.oppose tho Federal structure of tho Act. Utterly bad as the Aot i.s, tliore is nothing 
so bad in it as this Federation and so wo must oxort ourselves to tho utmost to 
break this, and thus end ttie Act as a wliolo. To live not only under Britislr impe¬ 
rialist exploitation but also under Indian feudal control, is some thing that we ai • 
not going to tolerate whatover the oousotiiionco. It is an interesting and instructive 
result of the long period of British rule in India tliat whoa, as we are told, it is 
trying to fade off, it should gather to itself all the reactionary and obscurantist 
groups in India, and endeavour to luind partial conti'ol to the feudal elements. 

Tne development of tliis federal scheme is worthy of consideration. We are not 
against the concoptioir of a fodoration. It i.s likely that a free India may bo a 
federal India, tliough in any ovuut ihoro must be a great deal of unitary control. 
But tho present federation that i.s being tbrn.st upon us is a federation in bondage 
.and under tho control politically and socially, of (ho rao.st backward eloments in tho 
country. Tho present Indian States took' shape early in the ninotoenth century in 
the unsettled conditions of early IJriti.sh rule. Tho treaties with their autocratic 
rnlors, wliioh are hold up to us so often now as sacred documents which may not 
bo touched, date from that period. 

It is worthwhile comparing the stato of Europe witli that of India. In 
Europe then there wore numerous tiny kingdoms and princedoms, kings 
were autocratic, holy alliances and royal prerogatives nourished. Slavery was 
legal. During tlio.so hundred years and more, Europe has changed out of 
recognition. As a result of numerous revolutions and changes the princedoms 
have gone and very few kings remain. Slavery has gone. Modern industry 

has siu’cad and democratic institutions have grown up with an ever-widening 

frauoiiiso. These in tlieir turn have given place in some countries to fascist dictator¬ 
ships, Backward Ku.s.sia, with one mighty jump, has established a Soviet SociMist 
State ane an economic order wliich has re.sulted in tremendous progress in all 
direciion.s. Tho world has gone on changing and hovers on the brink of yet 

anotiier vast change. But not so tlie Indian States •, they remain static in this ever- 
nhangiug panor,ania, staring at us with tho eyes of the early nineteenth century. 
The (lid troatifi.s are .sacro.saiiet, ti-eatios made not with tho people or their represen¬ 
tatives but witli tlicir autocratic rulor.s. 

This is a .state of alfiiivs wliich no nation, no people can tolerate. We cannot 
recognise these olil sctllmnenls of moio Bum a hundred years ago as permanent 
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and imohangiii;?, Tlio Indian Stato.s will liavu to fit into tlio soliomo of a froo India 
and thoir [looples must liavo, as the Coni'ro.ss lias deolai'od, tlia samo personal, civil 
and domocratio libortius as tiuiso of tho rest ot India. 

Till recent years littio was lioard o£ tho traaties of thi St.atos or of piiramonntoy. 
Tlio rnlors know tlioir proper places in tho imiiorial sohome of things and tho heavy 
hand of tho British Ooveriuaout was always in ovidoiice. But the growth of tho 
national movemaut in India gave th.im a lietitious iinportanoo, for tho British 
Govcrarnout bogan to roly uimu thorn more and more to help it in combating this 
nationalism. The rulers and their rainistors woro qaiok to oorico tho change in the 
au^lo of vision and to prolit by it. They tried to play, not without sucoess, tho 
British Govoriiraaiit and tho Indian peopio against oaeh otlior and to gain advantages 
from both. Tiiey have siioeoe.led to a roinarkahlo degroo and liave gained extra¬ 
ordinary power under the federal sehomo Having preserved tlwmselves as antooratio 
units, which are aiholly outside tlio control of tho rest of India, they havo gained 
power over other parts of India. To-day wo find them talkmjj as if they woro 
ludepondant and laying down conditions for thoir adlioronco to the Federation. There 
i.s talk even of tlui abodiUon of tho viceregal paraiuonntcy, so that tlieso Stato.s may 
remain alona in iha wUo\o world, naked and unoheckod autooraoies, which cannot bo 
tamporod with liy any constitnlional moans. A sinister development is the baild- 
iug up of the armies of some of the higger States on tlie efficient basis, 

Tims our opposition to tlio federal part of tho (Jonstitntion Act is not raerofy a 
thcoratical one, bat a vital matter wlvich affects oar freedom struggle and our tutnro 
destiny. Wo have got to raako it a central pivot of our struggle against tho Act. 
We have got to I weak thi,s Federation. 

Our policy is to imt an end to llic Act and have a clean slate to write afrash. 
Wo are told by people who can think only in terms of action taken in the legisla¬ 
tures, tiiat it is not possible to wreck it, and thoro are amide provisions and safe¬ 
guards to enable the Oovenimont to carry on dospito a liostilo majority. We are 
well aware of thine safogaai\ls; they are one of the principal reasons why wo 
reject tho Act. We know also that there are second chambers to obstruct us. Wo 
can oreato constitutional crisis inside tho legislatures, wo can have deadlocks,_we 
can obstruct tho i Tiporiali.st machine, but always thovo is a way out. Tho Constitn- 
tion o.innot ho wricked by aotioii inside the logoslatiiros only. For that, mass aotioa 
outside is necessary, and that is why wo must always remember that tho essence 
of our freedom struggle lies i.i mass' organisation and ma.ss action. 

The policy of the Congress in regard to the legislatures is perfectly clear; only 
in one matter it srill remains nndecidod—tire (jiio.stion of acceptance or not, of office, 
Probably the decision of this yucstion will bo post|)oiiod till after tho elections. At 
Luckiiiiw 1 ventured to toll you that, in my opinion, aocoiitanuo of office was a 
negation of our policy of rejection of the Act; it was furtlier a reversal of tho 
policy we had adojitod in 1920 and followed since tlion. Since Lucknow tiro Congress 
has further elavitlel its [losition in the Election Manifesto and declared that we are 
not going to the legislatures to co-operate in any way '.willi the Act but to combat it. 
That limits the field of onr decision in regard b) offices, and those who inolino to 
aceoptaace of them must demonstrate that this is the way to^ uon-co-operate with tho 
Act, aud to end it. 

It seems to me that the only logical coiisoynoiice of tho Congress policy, as 
dofinod in our resoSutiuns aud in the Election Mlanifoslo, is to havo nothing to do 
with office and miiiistry. Any deviation from this would mean a reversal of that 
policy. It would inevitably moan a kind of partnorsiiiii with British imperialism in 
tho oxpioitatiou of i;lie Indian people, in aixinio-sceiico, oven though under proto.st 
and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas underlying tho Act, an association to 
some extent with British imperialism in the Irateful task ot the repression of our 
advanced elements. Office accepted on any other basis is hardly possible, and if it 
is possible, it will lead almost immediately 'to deadlock aud impasse does not frighten 
us ; wo welcome it. But then we must think in terms of deadlocks and not in 
terms of carrying on with tho office. 

There seems to be a fear that if wo do not accoiit office, others will do so aud 
they will put obstacles in the way of our freedom movement. But if we are in a 
majority we oau iirevout others from misbehaving ■, we oau even prevent the 
formation of any ministry. If our majority is a doubtful one, then office for us 
depends on compromises with non-Oongress elements, a policy full of danger for 
Qur oause, aibl one which would inevitably lead to our acting in direct opposition. 
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to the Congress mandate of rejection of tha Act, 'Whether we are in a majority or 
in a minority, the real thing will always be the organised mass backing behind _ us. 
A majority without that backing can do little in the legislatures, even a _ militant 
minority with a conscious and organised mass support can make the functioning of 
the Act very difHoult. 

We have put the Constituent Assembly in the forefront of our programme as 
well as the fight against the federal structure. With what force can we press these 
two vital points and build up a mass agitation around them if wo wobble over 
the question of office and get entangled in its web ? 

We have great tasks ahead, great probicm.s to solve both in India and in the 
international sphere. Who can face and solve these problems in India but this great 
organisation of ours which has through fifty years’ effort and sacrifice, established 
its unchallengeable right to speak for the millions of India ? Has it not become the 
mirror of their hopes and desires ; their urge to freedom, and the strong arm that 
will wrest this freedom from unwilling and resisting hands ? It started in a small 
way with a gallant band of pioneers, but oven then it represeuted a historic force 
and it drew to itself the goodwill of the Indian people. From year to year it grew, 
faced inner conflicts whenever it wanted to advance and was hold back by some of 
its members. But the urge to go ahead was too groat, the push from below increased, 
and though a few left us, unable to*adjust themselves to changing conditions, vast 
numbers of others joined the Congress. It became a great propaganda machine 
dominating the public platform of India. But it was an amorphous mass and its 

organisational side was weak, and effective action on a largo scale was beyond its 
powers. The coming of Gaadhiji brought peasant raa.ssos to the Congress, and the 
new constitution that was adopted at liis instance in Nagpur in 1920 tightened up 
the organisation, limited the number of delegates according to population, and gave 
it strength and capacity for joint and effoctivo^ action. That action followed soon 
after on a oountry-wid'e scale and was repeated in later years. But tho very success 
and prestige of the Congress often drew undosirable olomonts to its fold and accentua¬ 
ted the defoots of tho constitution. Tho organi.sation was becoming unwieldy and 

slow of movement and capable of being e.vploited in local areas by particular groups. 
Two years ago radical changes were made in the constitution again at Gandhi]i’s 
instance. One of those was tho fixation of tho nurabor of delegates according to 
membership, a change which has given a greater reality to our elections and streng¬ 
thened us organisationally. But stilt our organisational side lags far behind the great 
prestige of the Congress, and thoro is tendency for our oommittocs to function in 
the air, out off from tiio rank and file. 

CoSGRESS CoSSTlIUTIO.VAL ClUNOES 

It was partly to remedy this that tho Mass Contacts resolution was passed by 
the Lucknow Congress, but unhappily tlio Commitee that was in charge of this 

matter has not reported yet. The pioblom is a wider one tlian was comprised in 

that resolution for it includes an overhauling of tho Congress constitution with the 
subject of making it a closer kuit body, capable of disciplined and effective action. 
That action to bo effectiva rau.st be mass action, and the (wsenco of tho strength of tho 
Congre,ss has been this mas.s ba,sis and mass responso to its calls. But though that 
mass basis is there, it is not reflective in the organisational side, and henoe an 
inherent weakness m our activities. We have seen the gradual transformation of 
the Congress from a small upper class body, to one representing the great body of 
the lower middle classes, and later tlio masses of this country. As this drift to the 
masses continued the political role of the organisation cliauged and is changing, for 
this political role is largely determined by the economic roots of the organisation. 

We are already and inevitably committed to this mass basis for without it there 
is no power or strength in us. we have now to bring that into line with the 
organisation, so as to give our primary members greater powers of initiative and 
control, and opportunities for day to day activities. We have, in other words, to 
domocrailse the Congress still further. 

Another aspect of this problem that has been debated during the past year has 
been the- desirability of affiliating other organisations, of peasants, workers and others, 
which also aim at the freedom of tiie Indian people, and thus to make the Congress 
the widi st possible joint front of all the anti-imperialist forces in the country. As 
it is, the Congress has an extensive direct membership among these groups ; pro¬ 
bably 75 per cent of its members come from the peasantry. But, it is argued, that 
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functional leprosontation will give far greater reality to the peasants and workers 
in the Congress. This proposal has been resisted because of a fear that the Congress 
might be swamped by now elements, sometimes even politically backward elements. 
As a matter of fact, although this question is an important one for us, any decision 

of it will make little difference at present j its chief significance will bo as a gesture 

of goodwill. For there are few wolLorganiscd workers’ or peasants’ unions in the 
uountr;y which are likely to profit by Congress afliliation. There is not the least 

possibility of any swamping, and in any ove-nt, this can 6a.slly bo avoided. I think 
that now or later some kind of functional reiii'e.sentation in the Congress is inevitable 
and desirable. It is easy for the Cougres.s to lay down conditions for such affiliation, 
.so_ as to prevent bogus and mnsliroom growths or undesirable organisations from pro¬ 
fiting by it. A limit might also bo placed on the number of representatives that 
such affiliated organisations can send, tlome such recommendation, I believe, has 
been made by the U, P. Pravineial Congress Committee, 

The real object before us is to build up a powerful joint front of all (ho anti- 

imperialist forces in the country. The Congres.s has indeed been in the past and is 
to-day, such a united popular front, and inevitably the Congress must bo the basis 
and pivot of united action. The active participation of the organised workers and 
peasants in such a front would add to its .strengtl) and must be welcomed. Co¬ 
operation between them and the Congress organisation ha.s been growing and has 
been a marked feature of the past year. Tins tendency must be encouraged. The 
most urgent and vital need of India to-day is this united national front of all forces 
and elements that aro ranged against impeifalism. Within the Congress itself most 
of rheso forces are represented, and in spite of their diversity and difference in out¬ 
look, they have co-operated and worked together for the common good. That is a healthy 
sign both of th(’ vitality of our groat moveraout and the nuity that binds it together. 
The basis of it is anti-imperialism and indopendenoo. Its immediate demand is for a 
Constituent Assembly leading to a domocratio State whore political power has been 
transferred to t)io mass of the people. An inevitable consequence of this is the 
withdrawal of the alien army of occupation. 

PAist un CoNiiiASTS 

These are the objectives before ns, bat wo cannot ignore the present-day 
realities and the day-to day problems of our people. Those ever-present realities are 
the poverty and nneraployraent of our millions, appalling poverty and an unem¬ 
ployment whioli has oven the middle eia.sses in its grip and grows like a creeping 
paralysis. The world is full of painful coatra.sts to-day, hut surely nowhere else are 
these contrasts so astounding as in India, Imperial Delhi stands, visible symbol of 
British power, uith all its pomp and i.eiroumstanco and vulgar ostentation and waste¬ 
ful t'Stravaganco ; ami within a few miles of it aro the mud huts of India's starving 
peasantry, out of whoso moagro oariiings these great palaces have been built, huge 
salaries and allovmnees paid. The ruler of a Btato Haunts his ipalaces and his _ luxury 
before his wreteiiod and miserable subjects, and talks of his treaties and his inherent 
right to autocracy. And tlio new Act and Constitution Imve come to us to preserve) 
and iierpetuate -.hoso contrasts, to make India safe for autocracy and imperialist 
exploitation. 

OUU PUOULEMS. 

As I write, a groat railway strike i.s in progress. For long the world of railway 
workers has been in ferment beuause of retronchraont and reduction in wages and 
against thorn i,s the whole power of tho State. Somotimo ago there was a heroic 
strike in the Anibernath Mtiteh Faetoiy near Bombay, owned by a groat foreign 
trust. Hut behind that trust and supporting it, wo saw the apparatus of Government 
functioning in thi; most extraordinary rvay. T)ie workers in our country have yet to 
gain elementary lights; they have yet to Jiavo an eight-hour day and unemployment 
insurance and a guaranteed living wage. 

But a vaster and more pressing problem is that of tlio peasantry, for India is 
essentially a land of the jieasants. lu recognition of this fact and to bring the 
Congress nearer to tho peasant masses, we are meeting here to-day at tho viilaga 
of Faixpur and not, ns of old, in some great ?city. The Lucknow Congress laid stress 
on this land problem and called on the Provincial Committees to frame agrarian 
programmes. This work is still ineomplote, for the vastness and intricacy of it has 
demanded full iuve.stigation, But the urgency of the problem calls for immediate 
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soliition. Domands foi' radiual reforms iii tlio rout and revenue aud the abolition of 
feudal levies have been made from most of the provinces. The crushing burden of 
debt on the Jigricultural classes has led to a wido-spread cry for a moratorium and a 
substantial liquidation of debt. In the Punjab Kazra (l)abt) Commitoos havo grown 
up to proteci the pea-santry. All these aud many other domaiis are iusistontly made 
and vast gadiorings of peasants testify to tlieir inability to earry thoir present 
burden.s. Yet it is highly doubtful if this problem can be solved piecemeal aud with¬ 
out changing complotmy the land system. That land sy.stom cannot endure and an 
obvious step is to remove the intermediaries between the cultivator and the State. 
Co-operative or collective farming must follow. 

The reform of tho land system is tied up with tfie development of industry ; both 
large scale and cottage, in order to give work to our scores of millions of unemploy¬ 
ed and raise the pitiful standards of oiir peoidc. That again is connected with so 
many othor tilings—education, housing, roads and transport sanitation, medical relief, 
social servitios, etc. Industry cauuot expand propurly because of tlio economic 
and financial policy of tlie Goverumont which, in tho iiarao of Imperial Preferonco, 
cneouragos J}riti.sh raaiuifactiiro.s in Tuiliii uuil works for tho }.>rolit of Big Fiuauco in 
the City of London. Tlie curnmey ratio continues in spite of persistent Indian pro¬ 
tests ; gold has been poming out of India continuously now for (ivo years at a pro¬ 
digious rate, though all India voliemeiitly opposes this outflow. And the now Act 
tells us that wo may do nothing which the Viceroy or tlio Governor might consider 
as an unfair discrimination against British trade or commercial interests. The old 
order may yield place to the now but tiritish interests are safe and secure. 

And so one problem runs into another and all together form tliat vast complex 
that is India to-day. Are wo going to solve this by petty tinkering and patchwork 
with all manner of vested interests obstructing us and provonting advance ? Only 
a great planned syustom for tlio whole laud and dealing with all these various nation¬ 
al aotivitios, co-ordinating tliom, making o.acli servo tho larger whole and the interests 
of the ma.ss of our people, only such a planned system with vision aud courage to 
back it, can find a soluiion. But planned systems do not flourish under the shadow 
of monopolies and vested interests and imperialist exploitation. They require tho air 
and^ soil of political and social freedom. 

These ate distant goals for us to-day though tlio rapid march of events may 
faring us face to face with thorn sooner than we imagine. The immediate goal—in* 
dopondence—is nearer and more delinito, ami that is why perhaps we escape, to a 
large extent, that tragic disillusion and hopelessness which affects so many in Europe. 

_ We are apparently weak, not really so. Wo grow in .strength, tlio Empire of Bri¬ 
tain fades away. Because wo are politically and economically crushed, our civil 
liberties taken away, hundreds of our organisations made illegal, thousands of our 
young men and women always kept in prison or in detontiun camp, our movements 
continually watched by liordos of scertd sorvicoraou and informers, our spoken word 
taken down, lest it olf'oiul the law of sedition, because of all this and more we are 
not_ weaker but stronnor, for all this intense repression is tlio measure of our growing 
national strength. War aud revolution dominate the world and nations arm 
desperately. If war comes or other groat crisis, India’s attitnto will make a differ¬ 
ence. Wo hold tho keys of success iu our hands if wc but turn them rightly. And 
it is the increasing realisation of this tliat has .swept away the defeatist mentality 
of our peojde. 

Meanwhile, tho genera! election claims our attontioii and absorbs onr energy. 
Here too we find official interference, iu spite of denial, and significant attempts 
to prevent secrecy of votin" in tlie case of illiterate voters. The United Provinces 
have been singled out for this purjioso and the system of coloured boxes, which will 
bo used evorywliery else, lias been ruled out for tho U. P. But we shall win in these 
elections ia spite of all the odds—State pressure, vested interest, money. 

That Mill bo but a little step in a long journey, and we shall marcli on, with 
danger and distress as companions. Wo have long had these for our follow travellers 
and we have grown used to them. And whoa we havo loarnt how to dominate thorn, 
wo shall also know how to dominate succo.ss. 

After the Presidential Aihlress, Pundit Nehru moved tho condolence rosolntion 
regarding tho deatlis of Dr. Ansari, and otiiors [lasscd by the Subjects Uommittee 
yesterday aud the House ado|)led it. Pandit Nolini then announced that 
Mahatma Gandlii would address tho House, which roeoivod the announcement with 
cries of ‘ Mahatma Gandhi-ki-,)ai” and loud cheers, Mr, Gandlii was the recipient 
of a greai. ovation, when he rose to speak, Air. Oandh.i thou addressed the House. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Address 

la tlie course of his S|jooc1i Mahatma Guadhi said that tlioy would be tired by this 
time. Ho liimsolt had iiotliiug much to .say. What lie had to say ho had already said 
ill the mornini; at the exhibition. He did not want to repeat it'. Ho wa.s happy to 
SCO such a big assembly thoro boeaiiso the responsibility ot bringing the Coagr 0 s.s 
to a village was his. When the Reception Committee authorities came to him he told 
tlnm certain things. He tuM thorn to throw the responsibility on God and .start work. 
Thera had boo i several oritioisnis against the step taken in holding the Congress 
in a village. Several nowspapcr.s had oritioisod it and had dwelt upon the shortcomings. 
The Reooption Committee did not have snfliciont money. Novertheloss, they all saw that 
the Congress here was the same as before. In fact, the village Congress had turned 
out to be a bigger one than expected. He had told the iteceptioii Committee to be 
prepared for tlie needs of one lakh ot people. During the flag salutation this 
morning aloiio, .according to the estiinato of some, two lakhs ot people were present. 
Allowing for d tt'oroucus for estimate, lie was sure thoro must liavo neuu at least one 
lakh of people Such a large iullux of people had made the Reueptioa Committee 
aiitlioritie.s feai whether they would bo alilo to meet their needs. 

I’roceoding, Mr. Gandhi paid a eomplimont to the bangis and said tlioro were 
people among those who camo to hainpur who did what they should not do in the 
iutorests of sanitation. They no doubt bad a hospital, but it was not big enough 
fur the largo u imbor of people to bo treated at ouee. 

Mahatma Oundbi .said ho had iii fact suggested (liat tho Reception Committeo 
should uow ask [leople to begin to leave. Ho lolt, however, that they should here¬ 
after ooutiuuo to hold the Ooagro.s.s in a village. They should take a vow thou and 
thoi'o not to ho.d the Uougress in towns in I'uture. Tho drawbacks that they saw 
there could easily be obviamd. Tliere was no doubt in his mind that it would be 
very easy to hold tho Congress in Hie villages. Hy doing so tho amount they spout 
oould be considorably ooonomised, Imt according to him, oven that amount was big 
ouough. He hal wanted tho Fai/.pur session to bo conmletod within Rs, 5,000 but 
that was found to bo not pos.siblo. Tlioy did not get sufricioiit support aud they had 
to pay a big re it for tiio gioiuul, Ui.s idea was tliat no rent should bo paid for the 
ground on which tho CoiignAss was held. Tlio Reception Committeo wore also oom- 
pellod to liold tJio Congress in Khaiidesh because they could not have got the same 
iium,ber of volui.teoi's ul.sow.iuro. However, iu spite of tho irapedimeiits, the Reception 
Committee had mrriod on their work aud though there was strain they did not 
lo.so heart. If they really waiitol to go into flio villages and take tho message of 
the Congre.ss to the villages they slioiild take a vew to hold all future Congre.sses in 
tlio villages. 

Coutiuuiog, Mr. Gandhi i;aid : -'Tho village.s also will have to understand what you 
people who want to get Sv.'araj want them to do. The President and the Socialists 
are mying that ,'ou merely sb-ep after paying four annas. Tho raoro payraout of 
four annas dues not sliow that yon are leal l.’ongressinon. Preparations fur tho Uou- 
gross aro not ovir iu a day but tliey take a number of mcntli.s. Thoy have to go 
round and get tl iugs ready. Tlii.s sort of connection that has boon established 
.should bo contiu led all the year tlirongli. If you want this you must take a vow 
that you shall liold the futuro Gongre.ssos iu villages. 

‘“i'liu decisiou of a Couslifueiit Assembly can be taken only when you havoj Swa- 
raj at your dooYou can call a Constituent Assembly whou you have got full 
strougfli. It cainot meet in flollii but iu the remotest village. Swaraj can be got 
only by increasing our strength on all side.s. If wo increase that strength wo can 
see Swaraj com tig soon. What I asked yon to do iu 1320 is still left unaccom- 
plishod to-day-eharka, prohibition, removal of iiutouohability. If you leave those 
things uuattaiuod lake to your heart an old man saying it—it yon do not carry out 
tlieso you will Inivo lost Swaraj.” 

Immoiliately after bis spoouli, Mr. Gandhi loft tho session. 

Proceedings and Resolutions* 

Tho Prosidont thou (uit from tho chair the rosuliitions on (1) World Peace Congress 
{2j Burma, (d) .Sfiain, (-1) Exeliidod Areas, and (5) Natural Calamities, and all wore 
passed nnauimonsly. 


"For Text ot Pesolutions ^eo pages 201—20C. 
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War Danger 

Acharya Narendra Dsv tliea moyod tho rasolation regardiag “War Danger”. Ha 
said we were living in an age of revolution. The economio and political situation 
throughout the world were tumbling down. They had to consider what were the 
reasons for this tumbling down of age old customs. Tho old economic structure 
of society was crumbling all over the world but still it was in existence in some 
places and they could take it that it was on its last legs. Imperialism, after reaching 
its summit, was slowly coming down. 

Mr. Soyid Zahir^ seconding the resolution, declared that there was only one war 
in which India should take part. That was the war that would lead her to her 
Independence. 

Mr, Achut Pativardhan explained tho resolution in Maharatti, after which the re- 
sohiion was passed unanimously. 

Frontier Policy 

Mr. Bhulabkai Desai moved the resolution on Government’s “Forward Policy” in 
the Frontier. Mr. Desai, speaking on his resolution, declared the Government was only 
intent upon rpanding on the army budget on one pretext or another, whether it was 
danger from China or from Itussia. Government had perfoi'ce to talk of imaginary 
danger and of civilising tho uncivilised people. Italy also talked in the same language 
r^arding Abyssinia. Government spoke of building roads. IIow were they building ? 
With machine-guns on tho one side, with the array on another and aeroplanes roar¬ 
ing overhead. There was a groat need for roads in India. But no thought was given 
to building them. Tho only reason for building road.s was to rush troops although 
the ostensible reason given was that it was to provide work tor the tribes. 

Referring to the ban on lOian Abdul Gaifar Khan, Mr. Desai asked how could he 
and his associates suddenly give up non-violence as soon as they crossed the Frontier. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Cavesheer, seconding, said one of the most improper things 
the British Government was doing was to mako Indians fight with Frontier tribes. 
Pathans and Afgans were their friends, but tho Government had asked us to fight 
them. Indian troops had been taken to Burma and asked to fight Burmans. 'The 
result was that their own brothers had become enemies. Before the British oame to 
India, Pathans and Indians were living as brothers but after the British advent, near¬ 
ly twenty expeditions had been taken out against the traiis-Frontier tribes by creat¬ 
ing scares that the Frontier men had taken away their children and their women. 
Prom personal knowledge he could say they wore very well-behaved, and a more hos¬ 
pitable people could not be found anywhere in tlie world. It was untrue to say that 
they were behaving in the way alleged by the British Government in India, Pathans 
were full of enthusiasm for freedom and thu British Oovornmont wanted to kill this 
enthusiasm and tlierefore they had started thoir forward policy. “We, as Congress¬ 
men, want to declare that we arc with them and they with us. They are fighting for 
their freedom. We are prepared to join liands and light for the freedom of both.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously and the House adjourned. 

Second Day—Faizpur—28th. December 1936 

When the Congress session resumed sitting to-day at 4 p. m., the vast amphi¬ 
theatre had not been filled by visitors, who were still pouring in, presumbly under 
the impression that tho session would continue for another day and they could attend 
at leisure. 

President Nehru, accompanied by leaders, arrived precisely at 4 p. m. and after 
brief consultations regarding the speakers on each resolutions were to bo moved, ho 
went up the rostrum and was loudly cheered. 

Release opiDeienos 

“It is car desire to close the session to-day and, therefore, I want the House to 
help me in the matter” said the President. I hope you will not make long and unneees- 
sary speeches.” Thereafter, he announced that ho would move from tlie chair non- 
controversial resolutions. Ho moved the resolution on detenues. 

The resolution inter alia demanded the immediate relese of detenus, the removal of 
all bans and restraints on Congress workers, sent greetings to the suffering detenus, 
expressed alarm at the recent suicides among detenus, condemned conditions whereunder 
they were kept, demanded an enquiry into the suicides, sent condolences to the bereaved 
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families and conJeinnod tlio revival of AnJaraaus as a ponal jail, which had been 
condomnod by the Govoniraoiit Einiiiiry Committoo. 

The rosoluticu was passed. 

Indiana Overtena 

^ T!io resoluticn rogardlu'; Indians ovursoas and the losolution axprossing sympathy 
with victims in colliery disasters wore noxt moved from the chair and passed ua- 
animously. 

The Prosidi 2 >U Ihmi moved from the ch.aii two resolutions ono expressing syra- 
patliy with tho B. N. Railway strike land the other dealing with mass contact. Both 
weio passed unanimously. 

Venue of Next Sesiion 

The next resolution to ijo put from tho Cl\air was tho resolution passed by tho 
iSnbjeot.s Committee this murniug authorising tlio All-India Congreas Committee to 
decide tha time of holding tho animal session of the Congress in a month otlior 
than December, if tho A. f U, C. tliougbt it necessary. 

Mr. Siibrnmania Aiyiir (Tamil Nadu) said that by tlio resolution 
being put from the oliair, dolisgatos wore placed in an ombarrassing position. Tho 
Congress uon.stit ition coutaiaud the provision that tho annual sossioii should bo held 
in Decomber. ffis objection was that tho precedent should not be sot of tho Working 
Committoo changing byo-laws .as it plo.asod. Only tho plenary session of tho Con¬ 
gress should have tho right to make any chaiigo. 

_ The President iutorvonod and said that it was a matter for tho E.xeoutive Com- 
mittoo to decide tho oonveniont tlmo. Tlie change was not a vital ono. 

Tho delogato said ; “Let us first doeido whore wo should hold tho noxt CongrQ.s 3 . 
Then we will doeido the timu." 

Finding lliat there was opposition to tho resolution, tho President asked Mr. N, V. 
OadijU to forma'ly inovo a resolution authorising fho A. I. C. C, to doeido the month 
ia which tho noi t ssssiou of tho Congress should bo bold. 

Mr. Subramanayain said that tho introduction of tlie word 'next’ practically meant 
that ha had won his iioint, 

Mr. K. F. Noriman, opposing tho resolution passed by tho Subjects Committoo, 
was different froiu the one moved by Mr. Gadgil. He objected to tho word 'next’ 
being includod and said that the time of tho Cough'ess session liad boon experimonteJ 
with before and that the Lucknow session had ultimately changed it. Tho montli of 
Docombor was the host from many poiiit.s of view. 

After a delogato from Maliakoshal had opposed tho cliango and Swam! Sahajanand 
had supported it, tho rosolutioii was put to vote and passed by a large majority. 

Supprettioii of Civil Liberties 

Pandit Qovind Dallahh Pant moved tlie resolution on tho suppression of civil 
llbortios. In a vm-y powerful speech, Pandit Pant said tliat tho suppression of Civil 
libortios was goiu' on daily. For instauee, Khan Abdul GaUur khan, who was anxiously 
looked for to by liis pouple was baniiiid from entering the Frontier Proviueo in 
spite of doelaratijus iu the Legislative Assembly and the Proviueial Legislatures 
that t'lo oloctions would not bo iutorfured with. But tlioso declarations were not 
strictly adhered to. Again, was thoro any Indian lieart whicli was not moved by tho 
happanings iu {Boagal V 

Continuing, Pandit Pant said lliat ovou aowspapors in this country did not onjoy 
any freedom. Beloro the very start, they had to make deposits of socuritios, Evan 
British Judges had held tliat under tho Press Act any sort of writing could ba 
penalised. 

While Pandit Pant was making his .spooeli, Kisans ontorod the pandal and took 
their seats near the ro.strum. 

Mr. M, S. Ancy soeonded tho resolution in a foreoful Maratti speech. Ho detailed 
instances of suppression ol civil libortios and said that tlio people iu India liad 
become so aeoustomod to those suiiprossions of olorauntary rights tlieso days that 
they Lad booomo indift'oront. 

Tho Civil Disohodioueo raovomoiit h.ad boon stopped, said Mr. Anoy, yot tho 
repressivo laws still remained on the statute books. He also roforrod to the iiistaneo 
of Vinayakarao Savarkar's inoareoration, 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarty said that he camo from a province whoro siijipressioa 
of liberty was rampant. Tho finest flower of Bengal was iu travail. Thoro was no 
family which had not shed tears for soraeono near and dear. Taking tho iiistaneo of 
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was nuclei' baa, Tlio pooj^e had 
had talceu part iu Civil Disobe- 
outsido Bengal could not bo 
their bauds. The rosolutiou 


Midnapore, ho said that every Congress body there 
been shut out. of Miduaporo because some relative 
dience. Articles and news which could bo published 
printed in the province. The remedy for all this lay iu 
was passed. 

Parliamentary Programme 

Babu Rajendra Prasad next moved the resolution on elections and Constituent 
Assembly. Ho declared that none need imagino that tho.so who wont to the legisla¬ 
tures would bring them nearer Swaraj. Tho big work beforo the Cougross did not 
lie in Councils, but outside. Though thoro was difference on acceptance or uou- 
aooeptanoe of oiRoe, there was none as regards tho object of wrecking tho coustitution. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rosQ to second tlio Iro.solution and was greeted 
with prolonged cheers and cries of “Malaviya-ki-jai". Pandit MaUviya asked, ‘’Why 
do we reject the new constitution V” Wo cannot achieve Swaraj through this 
constitution. Not only does it not give freedom but it takes away what little freedom 
wo have. So long as the Britisliors are in India, tliey will look to their own beueiit 
and not to the benefit of India. If any impartial tribunal woro to look at it, it will 
be found that the constitution has been forced on India in order to enforce British 
rule. For tho last 50 years, wo have boon crying tliat we should bo allowed to rule 
our country. The world knows this, India i.s ouo of tho biggost couatrie.s in tho 
world. Look at its past. Can any one doubt that it liad a gloriou.s past ? What is 
to happen to India has been decided by tlie British Parliament 0,000 miles away. 
Britain has often declared that India will bo ruled iu consultation with Indians, 
But not on any one occasion has Britain consulted Indians, 

‘■Wo are fit to rule our.solvos and we have not lost the ])ower of ruling which 
our ancestors possessed. While four countries in the world, including Egypt, have 
got freedom, is there an ludiaa whose heart is not moved at this deplorable state 
of India to-day f Iu spite of_ our cauacity and iatelligenoo, we are slaves of tho 
British. Are we not ashamed ? The Britisli people say, ‘work this Act for ten years 
and then we will give yon another instalment.’ Can wo tolerate this ? I am convinced 
that as long as wo are controlled by tho British Parliament, wo cannot have Domi¬ 
nion Status or any other status. 

Look at what is happening ip free countries. Look at Japan, She is respected 
all over the world. Other countries wliich woro really on the verge of collapse are 
getting frciedom. I am deeply moved. It i.s our right to have freedom. Even if 
British rule in India were heavenly, yet wo cannot tolerate it. Wo must have 
Swaraj. Those who are self-ceutred and filled with pride refuse to realise this 
plight of India. Not only Britishers are afraid and express surprise at our wish to 
be independent of the British people, hut there are many Indians who express 
surprise at our determination to havo complete iiidcpeudence. Is there any Indian 
who thinks that we should not rule ourselves aud>liottld not be independent ¥ (No, No’ 
was the cry from the vast concourse). Is there any Indian who does not wish that 
our status should bo as that of tho Briti.sli ¥ (No,’ was tho cry agaiu.) 

We have to decide and take a vow that wo will not bo happy until we attain 
liberty. We should be ashamed that wo aro not free. It is a mattor of shamo and 
sorrow. It is essential that wo should forget our dil'foronoos and join hands. We 
want the friendship of Britain, If Britain wants onr friendship, she can havo it. But 
she wants us to be her dependents. Wc do not want it. Do we not want an army 
under our control ? Look at the preparations being made for war. Look also at tho 
way that other countries are taking .stops for the bottermont of their people. It is 50 
years since I have been in the Congress. I may not iivo long and I may die with 
the sorrow that India is not free. But yet, I also hope that I will live to see India 
free.” Piooeediug, Pandit Malaviya asked how many of those present knew the condi¬ 
tions of Kisans. Children did not have enough food to eat, nor enough clothing to 
wear. The remedy for all this lay iu Swaraj. But how many wanted Swaraj ? Ho 
put the question to the audience, “Do you want Swaraj ¥” and paused for answer. 
“Yes”, came the reply from the audience. 

“This ory”, ho said, “should ring all round India not onoo but all through the 
year. AVe should see that tho Congress is strongthouod. Lot every man, woman and 
child sec and know what the Congro,s.s is and ,soo th.at it is strengthened, India 
has every kind of material to make her happy. But she is not united and, therefore), 
she is under the intolerable yoke of foreign rule. Tho time is gono when any one com¬ 
munity should join to pull together. So long as wo do not feel the shame of foreign 
rule, our conditions will not improve.” 
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Pandit Malaviya romiudoJ the andionoo ol tlio saying that the Britisher will not 
give way until ilioro was tear in him. “You should prepare to create that fear and 
then the British Govoriiment will recogniso our demands and concede them but one 
day’s shouting in an open session of tho Cougro,ss is not enough. We have to work 
ail' tlm 365 days, throw away our cowardice, become brave and take a vow to be free.” 

Concluding,' Pandit Malaviya said, “I have served this country for 60 years now. 
I am about to take my leave of this country. I am about to take my leave of this 
world, I can hardly express to you tho agony that I feel when I think that I may 
havo to pass away without seeing my country free from this bondage of slavery. 
I call upon you, ray oountrymon, to make your maximum effort for hastening 
the dawn of freedom in this land of onrs, so that old men like us may be spared that 
agony and humiliation in our last moments. 1 charge you as one of the oldest 
comrado.s in arms to go ahuad witli tho detorminatioii to bo free and you will find 
that all obstructi.ms and diffieultios havo melted away and that your path to the 
cherished goal has been sraoothoned.” 

Mr, Dantje moved an amendmout to tho (effect that tho state visualised in the 
resolution should como into existence through an uncompromising anti-imperialist 
strugglo and soi'.ure of powor. Ho declared that against one constitution, they 
could not irapoio another. Tlioy could not impose the slogan of Constituent 

Assembly on tlie slog.an of constitution. Roforo the Constituent Assembly came, 
they should eaptuio power and then the Constitiiout Assembly could frame the 
selierno that the country wanted. 

Sardar Sardul Sinfjh Cavasheor moved aii amendment to tho effect that no 
Cougressmou shall accept ollico under any circumstance and Congressmen shall 
bring to an end the normal working, of the constitution in any way nor_accept 

any rospousibility for the working of the constitution. He asked if wrecking the 
constitution was''.heir object, why should they not state it now V As long as they 
did not definitely decide tlii.s (picstion, they would bo taking the country backward. 
ITa warned the 'hsuso that if they aeoojjted Ministership, they would be giving a 
blow to Mahatmaji’s revolutionary programme of 1921. Though Oandhiji had 

left tho Congress, the spirit of Oamihiji was still there and if they accepted 

Ministership's thai: ,sj)irit would fade. 

Mr. Thakurpraaad ^a.rmia moved another araondraent stating that the decision 
on tho office acceptance question bo takon not by the A. I. 0. C. but by an open 
session. He said that In) wanted to pvosorve tho right of delegates to decide such 
momentous quest.ons. 

Tho President announced that Mr. S. M. .Toshi ihad another amendment identical 
with that of Mr. Saxena. 

Mr. Satyamurthi, in an effective speech, supported tho original resolution and 
opposed all amanilraoiits. Ho o.xprossed delight at tho fact that Pandit Malaviya 
who \vas opposed to the resolution at Ijvicknow, had-soconded it now. Mr. Satyamurti 
maintiined that it was a praeticul, wise and statesmanlike decision which should 
appeal to those who see far ahead. After acoeptiug the election manifesto, which 
rejected the eoi.stitution, no legislator would co-operate with tlie India Act. “Give 
us a chance to iomonstrato at tho proper time in tho proper manner before tho 
proper authority to rojoet and wreck tlie Act,” ho doolareu. I conceive of three 
possible ways of wrecking tho Act, (1) by not obeying the laws of the legislature. 
Does anyone advocate this method V (2) To boycott elections. Does anyone 
advocate it ? (3 To prevent the Act fnnotioiiing. To prevent reactionary 
elomonts and comraunalists working it for their own benefit and to the detriment 
of the country’s interests. 

“We must outer legislatures, cajituro positions of vantage and Croats deadlocks 
and bring about crises. 1 conooivo when wo havo disciplined honourable, 
patriotic and oomiiact miuisters, araonablo to Cougross discipline and willing to 
obey the orders of the Cougross, tliero is no tear of their going astray. When 
office is offered to tlie Congress, we will lay down conditions aro accepted and 
if all our premises aro fulfilled, Ministerslii])s will bo accepted and we will force 
tho Governor to accept our demands. Tlio only alternativo for the Governor is to 
suspend the constitution. What will happen then ? There is Mahatma Gandhi 
and wo are hero and we know wliat to do. I soo no other way of wrecking tho 
Act. X more verbal stateraont, ‘I want to wreck the Act’ will not do. I ohallengo 
tho sponsors of tho ameudraont to show anothor way of wrecking the Act. Life 
is larger than logic. Are wo going to jfjndge ovorything with the yardstick of 
logic ? The election manifesto says that this question will be decided immediately 
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after the elections. Why should we go back upon it ? Nothing has happened to 
compel us to go back. 

“It is argued that once you reject the constitution, ■' you should not accept office. 
Take the case of de Valera. I cannot think of a botfor way of wrecking the Act than 
mine. Sardar Sardn! Singh’s argument about bringing to an end the normal working 
of the constitution is hollow. We want to terminate effectively and speedily the 
entire constitution and destroy tho sham. Sardar Sardul Singh says that under no 
circumstance we shall accept office. Is it logic, theory, Vodanta sub-sutra or Koranic 
indictment or a Christmas precept ? 'Are wo not politicians ? It is more the obses¬ 
sion of Sardar Sardul Singh that Swaraj is of loss importance than non-acceptance 
of offices. I know what havoc had boon caused by tho current communal anti-demo- 
cratio party of zomindars and landlord.s in Madras. It is not because wo aro anxious 
for Ministerships that we want to accept offices, but because we want to prevent 
Such reactionaries who aro tools in the hands of tho bnroaucracy from killing our 
spirit. “As regards tho argument born of suspicion of Congressmen wlio enter legislatures, 
it is beneath contempt. I take no notice of it. It show,? inferiority complex. There 
may be black sheep. The arm of tho Congress is long enough to haul them up.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Satyarmirti said, “Wo are determined to bury tho Act and 
build on ifs ashes the edifice of a new India.” 

Mr. 8. M. Joshi, supporting Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment, declared that if tho 
Non-Brahmin party in Bombay had lost whatever inlluonoo it had, it was after 
accepting offices. 

Mr. Atnar Singh Saignl, o|iposing Sardar Sardul Singh’s amendment, reminded 
the audience of the Congress resolution regarding salary limits and said. “Let not 
people be under the delusion that by accepting offices they could got his salaries.” 

Mr. Shankar Rao Deo supported tho resolution wliich he said was oaloulated to 
have far-reaching inflnenoe. Because tho Congress failed to got independence in 1930, 
thoro appeared to bo the impression that the fight for independence could never be 
given up. It would be carried on by Congressmon oven in Councils. There could not 
be .any question of co-operation with tho Government, whom they had been fighting. 

Closure was applied and Balm Rajendra Prasad^ replying to tho debate, said that 
Mr. Bango had showed a method but lie was not snro that its application to India 
would be possible. Nor did he knew when that method could bo applied in India. 
Tho present decision regarding office w.as not a sign of indooisivoaess. Under certain 
conditions, not to take a docision was tho wisest decision. It wo showed up our 
differences on this question now, no one wmuld be happier than our enemies. 

Mr. Dtinge’s amendment was put to vote and declared lost by a majority. 

Sardar Sardul Singh's amendment was lost by 451 votes to 262 votes. 

Mr. Sasxna'a amendment was also lost and the original resolution was carried 
amidst cheers. 

The resolution on calling of a convention immodialoly after the provincial 
elections was put from tho chair and passed unanimously. 

Agrarian Problem 

Mr. Gadgil moved tho resolution on the agrarian problem and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Uesai seconded it. 

The President told tho Ilouso tliat he would have liked to have a full dress 
debate on the resolution, but there was no timo. The rosolution was passed. 

Voting for Congress 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel moved tho resolution appealing to the electorate to 
vote for the Congress candidates. He .said that as a re,suit of the Congress 
campaign more people had been enfranchised in India now that at any time since 
British rule was established, lie declared that only those who loved slavery would 
vote for others than Congressmen. “The decision whether you shall be free or 
iu bondage is for you to taka. The Congress had to fight wealthy people who were 
helped by officials. Not that tho Congress was afraid of the money that these 
non-Cong .-ossmen had. What we should bo afraid of is our own weaknesses.” 
The Faiz[ nr Congress had shown how much the common pooplo love the Congress, 
Civil disobedienoo brought out the^ best from the pooplo. He askod those who had 
not been selected as Congress candidates to the legislatures not to bo dissatisfied, for 
there wai- bigger work outside tho Connoils. Ho had toured India from the F rentier 
to Cape Comorin and had selected tiro candidates. Except in the ease of five or six 
seats, no dissatisfaction had been expressed. 
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“If wo are for iudepoudonco wa can only vote for the Congress”, concluded 
Sardar Patel. “There is neither fear nor shame in it. If Congressmen failed in the 
elections the GoYornraent would toll the world that our claim for indopendonoe is 
a sham. If thruo croros of voters are roaohod by the Congress, there can be 
nothing more conducive to mass contact.” Ho appealed to those, who had votes, to 
give it to the Oongruss. The Maharashtra had proved its strength by making a 
suco'Jss of the Faizpur session. liOt the country provo its strength by voting tor 
the Congress. 

Mr. Oanejadharrao Deshpanile, seconding the ro.solution, said that it was for 
those who opposed the Congress to provo how to help India by working tho consti¬ 
tution. Tho Congress should create an atmosphere on the first of April for wrecking 
the Act. What all should concentrate upon was to wreck the constitution, wnich 
porpotuatod slavery. Tho Congress was an organisation which from Dadabhoy 
Naoioji to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had boon built up by sacrifices. It should be 
unnecessary for tho Congress to ask for the votes of doctors. As regards the charge 
of irroligiou against tho Congress, could they show bettor hands than Pandit 
Malaviya'? Even when a Congress Oovornmont came, it would not interfere with 
religion. Tho Congress had only one enemy and that was the man who kept India 
under foreign domination. 

Mr. K, AI, Judhe supported the resolution which was passed. 

Other Reiolutioni 

Tho resolutions on Hartal on April 1, 1037, and tho Coronation were put from the 
Chair and passed. 

Tho invitation from Gujaral to'hold tho no-vt session thoro was accepted. 

Llabu Uaiendra I’rasad, in a .speech thanking tho Reception Committee on behalf 
of the 'Working Committee,-began romiuding them how ton months ago Mr. Nehru 
came back and t-jok up tlio Prosidontship of tho Cougrosa with ontliusiasm. They 
were looking for.vard to tho day when lie would bo not only tho President of the 
Congress, but of tho wliole country. Tliu speaker congratulated Mr. Bhankarrao Deo 
and Mr. Dawrano and their associates on tho success of tho sos.sion. The Maharashtra 
had sot before thorn a groat example of discipline and organisation. 

Mr. M, 8. Aiicp hoped that Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru would be tho first ProBident 
of tho Indian Republic, 

Mr. Jmvaharial Nehru associated himsoif with the tributes paid to Mr. Shankerrao 
-Deo and others of tlio Reception Oommittuo. Someone had remarked that he (Mr. 
Nelirn) was tho spoilt child of fho Congress, It was a correct statement, flow 
could ho help being spoilt when they all mado every effort to spoil him. 

Mr. Nehru procoodad to jioint out that tho greatness of groat loaders was tho 
result of tho support that tlio pooplo uuitod to give thorn. Ho was pleased with 
tho disoiplino anl order with whicli so many thou.sands had conduetediJthemselves 
at tl-.o session, (f thoy could utilise this discipliuo and order and work for Bwaraj, 
whai: a groat thing it would lio V 

Mr. Shankerrao Deo thanked all organisers and workers and particularly those 
who first refuseu to give tiio laud for Jiolding tho session. “Yande, Mataram” was 
sung next and ;ho sc.s.sion coucludod amid.st onthusiastio scones. 



The Flag Salutation Ceremony 

Scones of tonse di'ama 'marked the Flag SaliitationTceremony hold at tha Tilak Nagar, 
Faizpur on the morning of tlio 27th. December 1936, boforo the Congress Session 
oommonoed. 

The torch which had boon brought by relay from Bombay and the flag wore 
handed to Mr. Nehru who stood on tlio platform at tho foot of tho flag staff, a trim 
straight figure easily distiuguishablo among otlior loaders grouped about him. “Vaude 
Mataram” was sung and ttio flag was hoisted amidst clioors, whiuh had hardly 
died down when the crowd in ono eoruer got out of hand. A man fainted and he was 
brought near tho flagstaff. Hero, there was an immediate rush to see what had 
happened. 

Mr. Nohru imperiously desoendod from tho platform and ordered back ttho crowd. 
Those within hearing immediately obeyed but the vaster crowds all round tho 
enclosure vmre immanageablo. Volunteers rushod about frantically trying to rostoro 
order. Mr Nehru was in the tliick of it, apparently angry at the sight of some 
volunteers using sticks to keep back the pressing crowds. 

Mr. Nehrn got back to the platform and east his eyes round apparently to soo if 
there was sufficient order among tho crowd for him to make a speech. But thero 
was no indication that tho crowd would settle down to hear him. Ho, therefore, 
passed out of the enclosure accompanied by other leaders to the intense disappoint¬ 
ment of the concourse. 

M. Gandhi’a Speech at the Exhibition 

Crowds, which came to hear Mr. Nohru and wore going away disappointed, wove 
rewarded by a glimpse of Mr. Oaudhi as ho wont into the exhibition grounds and 
at least 10,000 of them gathered inside to hear him rnako one of his most powerful 
speeches of recent years. Mr. Gandhi at the outset ^ said that tho reason for holding 
a meeting inside the exhibition grounds was in order to enable them to 
look round the exhibits. “If to-day, wo have gained strength to hold the Congress 
session in a village, wo mvrst have increased strength in coming years. Tho rush in 
Tilak Nagar is so groat that tho Reception Coramitteo is requesting people to return 
to their homos, as it is impossibto to meet tho requirements of the vast influx of 
people. Tlmy hope, with God’s grace, to manage, in the coming two or throe days.” 

Speaking of the birth and growth of tho Kliadi movomont in India, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it had slowly developed during the past twenty years. “1 had said through 
spinning you could win Swaraj. People thought that it was sheer madness to say so. 
After the experience of these 20 years, 1 realise and the country would have 
realised that it was not madness. Wo have declared that no outside power can rule 
us and that wo must bo our own Government. All of us should bo happy. None 
should starve. Getting a piece of broad alone is not happiness. Happiness involves 
getting all things necessary for living comfortably. After independence, our men and 
women should bo beautifully olotlied. You will bo surprised to soe from tho exhi¬ 
bition how in tho olden days Kliadi was prepared and worn. 

"Wo mast improve onr economic oonditions, side by side with improving onr 
political conditions. India should havo a home-made constitution and not 
a constitution imposed from the outside. The various countries in the world havo 
their own systems of government. Whom shall wo follow ? Our political setting 
should bo Indian. We don’t want a model of the British Parliament or Russia or 
Portugal or Germany or Italy. I cannot speak of Spain, for it is in tho throes of 
a struggle. 

“My conception of freedom is essentially Indian. If yon ask how we will run 
our Government, I cannot toll you here and now, although at tho Round Table 
Conferenct I said I can give an Indian constitution to-day. Then I had the_ Congress 
constitution in mind, a constitution in the development and growth of which I had 
a hand. Ihdor my Swaraj, even foreigners can live if only they respect our flag. 
My indepeadonoe is for all. 

“I tell my Socialist friends, ‘You are not talking anything now’. Onr ancestors 
always sai l this is God’s earth. If is neither of the capitalists nor of zamindars 
nor of anjbody. It belongs to Gopal (God) who reared cows. It is his, who is a 
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oowliord. Noitlior Raja aor Zamindui- can say it is his. Eveatually, ovon our body 
is not out' own. Tho only thing otornal is the soul. 

“xApart from politics and iwonoiaics, tliaro are two othar thing.s which wo should 
attend to—social wid moral questions. Wo should porfoct them also. Wo have to 
develop tiiom in this comitry and not follow others. Our approach to this question 
must be legitimatii aud ntju-violeut, Wliou you say you bolicwo in God, something 
religious comes into it. Even if everything goes and tiio world is destroyed, one 
tiling will remain, 'i'iiat is Truth. 

“I'l tliQ Dlianua of my couceptiou, tliero is no place for quarrol between Hindus 
aud Mussalmaus tvnd Sikhs and Mussalmaus. I am talking about Dharma, which is 
above all this and without w/iioh nothing is pos.sib!o. It is our duty to believo in 
that Power whioli shapes our destinies without which nothing can move. According 
to me, if we perfect this, we will get Swaraj, Poorna Swaraj and Ramraj.” 

Referring to ('ongres.s Ihirliamontary activities, Mr. Gandhi said, “For tho pai'lia- 
moat.ivy programme only a tow aro required. Only a fovv hundred need attend to it. 
'Those going to tliu logislatures aro our servants. It is our duty to give them an order, 
'i’iio most that wo can do for them is to (;ast our votes in their favour, since they 
are Congressmen. *I do not know how many of you have votes, but I may toll you 
that 1 havo no vote. Tho Government will ask mo if I was scutenced to six years. 
I will say ‘yes' and thoy will not include mo in tlio voters’ list ! 

1 would like to know wliother you would liko me to join tlio throe and a half 
crores or voters or tho roraaining thirtv-ouo and a half crorcs of people without 
the vote ?” 

Hero Mahatma Oandhi paused for an aiiswof to his question and the answer 
camo from many around him, “Wo want yon for tlio thirty-one and a half crores.” 

“You know liettev how many of tho three and a half orores can got into tho legis*- 
latures,” said Mr. Gandhi. “Only a fow hundrocl. Evoryotta seems to be anxious to 
go. Thero seonis to bo a regular compotitiou as to who .should go there. I have heard 
that there are disputes in certain proviuoos. I liavo been told of dissatisfaction 
among many Oongros.smon rogar'ding tho i)arliamoDtary programme. What is there 
to quarrel about V I do not soe anything in it. Tho.so who enter tho legislatures in 
the name of the Congress will havo to carry out the diroetious given by the Congress. 
Otherwise thoy will havo to loavo tho Congress. I assure you that I still hold that 
nothing can be got from the legislatures,” 

“The only good part of parliamontary work is tliat you can demonstrate that the 
Congress is no party to tlio ordinance rule. One thing will not happen easily. No one 
will order Jawaliarlal Nohru to bo banged hucauso ho delivered a stirring speech at 
Eucknow. It may still happon, hut it will not happen with our own siguaturos. It 
may bo moved that Subhas .Bose should bo sot free. It may or may not bo po,ssible, 
ijut Congressniou will try to aohiovo that—to got Subhas at ioast released. Wo will 
sKqj tlio boast that Indians aro as.sooiated with arrests or floggings and tho despatch 
of prisoners to tho Andamans will bo stojiped.” 

Continuing. Mr, Oandhi said, “Thoro i,s ordinanco rule in India to-day and 
.similarly thei'o is ordinaiioo ruio iusido tlio Congrus.s. Tlioso who aro in the 
Congress and follow tlio Coiigro.ss_ and work in the namo of tlio Congress will havo 
to implicitly carry out tho diroctions given by tho Congress, AVhat did Jawaharlal 
do at Luoknoiv V Ho carried out tho orders of tlio Cougross. I know that Jawaharlal 
would not only outer jails again, but also mount tho scaffold with a smilo on his 
face, if that was tho command of the Congies.s to him. I am very confident of 
that. What can you get by cutoring legislatures V Subhas Chandra Hose, I hear, 
is standing as a candidate. If all veto for him, it is possible ho may be released 
from detention but I cannot vouohsafo for it, 

“VVo havo lost our freedom step by stop. It began with our giving up 
spinning. I Jo not blame tlio Hritishor for it. We gave up spinning and began 
importing cloth from Lancashire, where not a single pioco of yarn was being 
produced before. 1 maintain that wo can got our freedom through spinning. Is 
tlioro anyone who can .show another way consistent with our priiioiplos of Non¬ 
violence and Truth by which wo can win ' back our freedom V If I am convinced 
that tho mothod shown is cou.si,steut witli tho prinoipies of Truth and Non- 
violonoo, 1 am to-day prepared to publicly state that. I was a mad man and I 
shall loavo off spinning and I will no longer lay any stress on it aud I shall 
becomo a slave to tho iiorson who shows mo tho mothod. But so far no one has 
come forward with any now iiiotliod. Wo havo lost indopondonoo through giving 
up spinning aud wo shall win it buck through spinning. 
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“I£ W 0 have lost our freedom, the responsibility for it is more ours tliau the 
Britishers. Since the East India Company landed in India, uaemploj'-ment has 

consistently grown and we have become so lethargic that many tliink that it is our 

right to be unemployed. If we stick to the principles of Truth and Non-violence, 
tho only way in which the unermiloyed can earn tneir living is by spinning and 

not by selling toddy or opium. I am confident that if every Indian realises the 

importance of spinning and khadi, then Swaraj will bo at our doors and there 
wifi no longer be any need for parliamentary programme.” 

Mr, Qandhi then referred to the relations between Hindus and Mussalmans and 
deplored the recant happenings in Bombay. He said, “What is it that you Iiave been 
seeing about the relatiousliip botwoeu the two ? 'tTH to Bombay and yon will see the 
Saitan Raj there. I gave a programme tor Hindu-Muslira unity. Has it been achieved 
in full ? 1 gave yon a programme for the removal of Untouohability. I wanted Caste- 
Hindus to remove from their brains tho very idea of Uutonchability. Have they done 
it ? Of Gonrso, recently the j'onng Ruler of Travaneore had lifted tho ban on Harijans. 
It was, certainly, praiseworthy, bat what about Casto-Hindus all over the country ‘i I 
had asked stndents to loaye schools and colleges and asked lawyers to leave law courts 
and legislators the Councils. Have j'ou carried out tliase ‘i I gave you ia simple 
language a dynamic programme. I am askod why I, who was always opposed to 
the Oonnoil-eutry programme, blessed it in 19.J4 both at Ranchi and Patna. I am a 
realist. I thought as a realist that it was necessary for mo to bless tho Council-entry 
programme then.” 

Mr. Qandhi explaining tho importance of the Charka said that it was like the sun 
of the solar system and the village industries were planets. 

Warming up, Mr. Gandhi said, “It is not a big thing for 35 croros of people to 

throw a stone each and finish tlio few lakhs of Britishers in thi.s oonntry. What 

sort of a freedom would that bo ? What will God say if we win oiir freedom that 
way ? Ha will certainly not like it. Wo are Satyagrahis and we will not do anything 
of that sort. 

“Many might be doubtful about my strength and capacity. They pos.sibly tliink, 
‘What has this old man got? Let me assure.you 1 am filled with tho same strength 

and energy that I liad years ago. Is thoro any issue on wliicii I can go to jail ? 

Show that and I will go. 1 am even prepared to mount the scaffold, if there is an 
occasion. I feel the same about Jawaharlal. I can assure you tivat I feel confident that 
Jawaharlal would mount the scaffold, if India's freodom needed it, Wlioro is then the 
necessity for us to go to Lord Linlithgow and tho British Parliamont'? Thoy will 
come to us, 

“During my stay at Shoogaon I have been visualising tlio state when Lord 
Linlithgow will come to tho Congress and declare that lie was sorry for tho 
wrong impres.sion he had about tho Congross and Oougiossmeu. lie would say, ‘I 
am sorry for tiie wrong iinpros.siou wo formed of yon. Wo thouglit that you wore 
terrorists and violent pooplo, but wo liave now realised that yon are roally non¬ 
violent’. Lord Linlithgow will thou a.sk us whether ho and his men could stay 
iu India or whether we want them to leave by tho next boat. Wo will say, “Thore 
is no need for you people to go. India is a va.st country. Yon and your pooplo 
can stay comfortably, provided you aecommodutu yourself to our conditions hero. 
We do not want any iramigiatiou laws.’ 

“I am not saying this sitting in a drawing room. I an declaring it in an open 
meeting where there are press representatives, who will convey it to the proper 
quarters.” 

Concluding Mr. Gandhi said, “I do not know whethor 1 will bo able to meot 
you and address you next year. Not that I am on a death-bed but I am nearer 
death than many of you and one cannot say what will liappeu daring tho next yoai.” 
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The Welcome AddreM 

The I8tli, soffiion of tiio Natioii.-il J.iberal J''oJoi'at,ioii mot at Lucknow oi» tlio 29th. 
December 1936 in tlio beautifully ilocoratcil (iaiiaijilt Memorial Jlall ander tlio 
Ijrosideuoy of Sir Cmvasji Jaliaiiyir. 

After the Hiii|.;ing of "iiaudHinataram” and |<iuyor, tlio Kfioojjtion Coramittoo Chair- 
inaii, iifijii Sir JUunual hoiiig ahsoiit to in(lisijo,sitioii, his woloomu ad- 

diu.ss was I'l’ad ly Mr. K. I', .tiidiews Diiiniy, on hoiiig called upon to do so by the 
acting Chaii'inan. Tliakur lla.mmau Smgli. 'fliu tbllowing is the te.xt of tlio address: — 

It was twelve years ago that .a se.ssion ol llio Federation w.a.s held in this city 
under the |jiesidi;nlsliip of our distinguisheil cyniitryman and now my frionii anil 
fellow-oitizen, Dr. I’.u'anjapyo, of the same iirovinee from which our J’icsidcnt-olect 
Jiail.s. Several faces familiar to ns at that siissi'in wo now s.adly miss. In the pre¬ 
sent temper of this counti'y and world .as a whole sano middle opinion represented 
hy Liberalism is nufortanalely at a diseoiiut. liroadly speaking, the upper ten and 
the lower millloi are arrayud in miilmil conlliet in the serried ranks of fascism ami 
ooramunisra. D3mocratic countries hcadud hy Fnglaud are a fortunate o.’tception. In 
our own land ilie (loverty of the inassi's and tlio discontout of the cla.sso.s have 
connpirecl to make the new Congress—I ailvisediy say ’‘new’’ as I soo in it no linea- 
metiW of tlio Ci ngress will which wn were familiar—with its slogans of separation 
from Euglaiul, i iiect actio i and socialism, more i>opu!ar than is good for the 
ord'ired progi’est of the connliy. And wo lind this answered by the regrettable 
temloncy of a section ol tlio propertied cla.s.su.s to rally round the banner of the 
buroauoratio go ,'eriiinent ami act as its suhsidiui’y allies.' The result is that our 
organisation is not as laige and does not make as stirring a popular ap¬ 
peal n.s wo cuiild all wish it did, Htill, 1 am giinl that imr party is by no moans 
stagnant. It would nut bo Liberal if it was, Steailily, if rather slowly," the class to 
which I belong has boon realising the uiuvisdom of lemainiiig isolated or merely hang¬ 
ing on to the eoat-lails of the Uoverimient and is gradually coming forward to take its 
place iu iinblo organisations and among public workL'r.s, with the re.siilt that to thi.s 
session of the Federation at Lucknow a notewijrthy contribution ha.s been made by 
talnqdars and (tiiqr landlords. l'i'es> nlly 1 sluill have more to say on this point, 

I will not detain you with criticism of the new constitution tliat is partly going (o 
come into foro in April next. That l.isk has hoen done more than onee and by more 
Liberals than one witli ;;icat ability and at cimsideralile length. .Vt this stage it is of 

no advantage for ms to point out the dcfi'cls and objectionable features of the now 

constitution, ''.’hi.iy aie many as well as serioms. Dut wo Jiavo to roeognize 
Ihe logic of accomiili.ihed facts and proceed now to oon.sider wliat our 

public duty rcpiires ;U, tlm present stage. Klectioiis to tho lirst proviiieial legislative 
asaemhlie.s and couneils under the new eoin.litutiou aro in progress. Every party in 
tho country is taking keen inlorest in them. Mi longor is there any wild talk of 
boycott of tho legislatuic.s. For tho time being at any rate, non-co-operation has 
booomu a meinuiy of tho pa,st. The monopoli.sr.s of patriotism aro engaged at the 
present moment not iu hatching schemes of Iriplo boycott or mas.s civil disobedience 
blit in trying to get into the legislatures iu niimbors as large as po.ssiblo. They 
continue to mutter the aocouts of wreckers, and it may be that if they had tho 
power they wjuld proceed to put their throats into e.xooution. Hut, fellow-Liberals, 
every student of the new (.ioveniment of India Act knows very well or ought to 
know tliat it is proof aga.nst factic.s of wrecking. I a.ssumc that this tall talk of 
wrecking followed hy visionary conslitiiont a.s.semb)y, is merely intended to mislead 
the unfortunately uiiinstructeil electorate into tho' fond belief that Congre.ssmen are. 
a species of humanity ihllorciit from the rest of us and tlioy have some occult moans 
ol achieving’ the imiiossiblo. Tho stnmi'; probibilify is, as has been abnndantly 

lU 
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deraoustrated by our exparieuou of tho aotivities of Congress members in various 
legislative bodies during tlia last tiurtoon years, that once they are there they will 
be very much like other nationalist raombors, save for noise and bombast, and also 
periodical staging of walks-out ; that once tho elections are over they are likely to 
seek tho co-operation of persons and parties now ostentatiously condemned and that 
they will ba interested in exploring the possibilities more of ofiioo than of destruction. 
1 am frightened less by their election talk than by tlie foundations they are laying 
of a class war which will ruin both the classes and the masses and may only be of 
advantage to a third party. I was among those who had hoped tliat in the presence 
of a grave national ori,sis wiser counsels would |irevail with Congressmen and they 
would make common canso with all other nationalists in the country in order to 
minimize harm and to extract the maximum good that even an unsatisfactory consti¬ 
tution could be made to yield iu favourable circumstances, I liavo been disappointed. 
This being so I had hoped that all non-Congross sections of society would realisfl the 
necessity of averting public mischief in the way of sociali.stic programmes, ill-consi¬ 
dered and undigosted, the one certain olfoct of which will be still further to aooeu- 
tuate divisions among a people already more than sufficiently disunited. Here, too, 
I must contoss to a sad souso of disappointment,. Instead of non-Congressraen 
seeking means of unity among them.selvos, a section of them, at least in these pro¬ 
vinces, has oeen casting wistful glances at tho authority which bo.stows patronage, 
and has formed a new _ organization which is oncoiiraged by Government but eyed 
with distrust by the majority of independeiit-miuded men. 

It is my deliberate conviction that the Liberal Party is the only party which may 
be joined by the land-lords if they wish that they should play their part in the poli¬ 
tics of the country. The Liberal Party stands for the legitimate rights of all. It 
strive.s to give full scope to every interest, every class and every community to pur¬ 
sue the path of orderly progress and advancemout equally in matters social, economic 
and political, always keoihng iu view the ailvaaccment of tho political freedom of the 
Jdotherland. A political party wliioh has such principles cannot do any harm to any 
section of our couiitrymou. Those landlords wli;) ihink that tho Liberal 
Party is opposed to their legitimate interests are wrong, it is a party whoso portals 
are ever open to landlords, tenaurs, industrialists and persons of airprofessioiis and 

of every stratum of society. By joiuing it people cau settle their differences and 

bring about uuion amongst the dilioreut clas-oes for the achiovomeut of the common 
goal. Legitimate rights in land should be shared by landlords and tenants alike. 

Without this the peaceful progress of neither will be possible. Tho best advantage 

that the landlords can derive from being member.s of tho Liberal Party is that they 
will come in close contact with the bo.st brains of tho country and the intelligentsia in 
general. This will have the effect of liboraliziug tboir parochial views and widening 
their political horizon and it will turn tlieir thoughts to higher ideals iustead of limi¬ 
ting them to their petty self-intorest, 

I am surprised that the Oovornmunt looks askance at the Liberal Parly which has 
the most honest intentions to serve tlio country and iu no time sense unfriendly to 
it. It seeks to reform and not to subvert or ovortlirow it, Its attitude is always dis¬ 
criminating. Whoa it critibises Ooveriuiiout policies and raeasiues, it does so in tho 
spirit of tho physician who gives unpleasant raedieiues to heal and not to kill. But 
if the Congre.ss is perverse at one eud, tho (ioverumont i.s blind at tlie other. It 

favours parties created and in oxistenuo chiefly to flatter tlio Oovoriiraont and bask 

in the snnshine of its favour, 'rho.se, it thinks, are its real woll-wishers. Ifet at least 
,some members of such parties have been and aro known to kocp on terms with 
Congress—of course taking care all the wliilo that their official patrons are kept 
ignorant of their secret doing—tho luomout it was thought to bo gomg strong. I can 
not understand the Government’s attitude as it is a body of highly intelligent and 
instructed man, except by roferonoo to their lovo of tlattory and a selfish desire to 
continue to be our master as the real ruling authority behind a facade of apparently 
constitutional devices. This is against all of tlieir own profes.sions. I have two things 
to say of this. The first is that we will not have it. Wo will not tolerate any more 

of domination. The second is that it is opposed to the best interests of the British 

connection with India. In a long view such an attitude is tantamount to Empire- 
wrecking. The laberal Party wants political regeneration by constitutional means unlike 
the Congress which is desirous of oreatiiig a revolution and upsetting the whole fabric 
of society and government. The policy of the Congress if carried out cannot but be 
disastrous to the Motherland, It can only bring chaos out of which it will be very 
difficult to evo ve an orderly governmeut, 
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The Pretidentinl Addresi 

AHoi' llic woluorae Epinjuli, Sir C'oieasiea Jehangir delivoreJ his presideutial 
AiMi'o.ss. At Hill Hutset S'i/-6Vji«)(js/ee gavo a briefIsurvey of^the developtneuts of political 
tlioug'ht and am,ion during the iattor part of the British comieotion in India and the 

eontiIbution of the Liberals in India’s national awakening. Ho next reviewed the two 

Civil Disobfdienoe Movements liuinehod by tho Oongrcssjwith their “disastrous” results. 
Ho then said ;— 

“Onee tho Congress decided to .aooopt oftioe, the differences between the two 

schools of progressive thought will tend to bo between ideals, and will tend to dis¬ 

appear with re,pil'd to iminodiato and practical politics. There can bo no difference in 
ouj- desire to sco that such vast iirobloms as iinemploYmont are solved, and that 
liotter ooiiditioEs with regard to sanitation and medical relief are available for all our 
peoples, whutlirr they arc iiidiistri.il workers or agrioultnrists. AVhile strongly 
oppo.sud to coinmmiistic priiieiplos, wo would, by all means in our power, support mo 
kind and charadcr of soeiidism adopted in England witliin the last fifty years.” 

“Wo hnvo boi'ii olmi'iuteri.sod as Howards and raeii and women are afraid to 
iiudergo thu liaoiships and .sulforiiig wiiich foil to tho lot of Congressmen engaged 
in direct action Wo have always repiidiatod these base allegations and insinuations. 
Wc have always hiion of the opinion that thoso methods retarded tho political pro¬ 
gress of India,' tiid wo are still of this hclie.f. Within a short time, thore arose 
differences of oeiiiion amongst Oongrossmou in connection with the question of 
Coiincil-aiifry, liiid the licginning of 1924 .saw Congressmon in tho Assembly and in 
the Councils ttndcr thu hanner of the Swanij Party, and to thi.s day they form tho 
OpposHiou iu tl.e Assurabiy. ‘ 

'‘Wo have thways stood for notviinion Htams as a practical and feasible goal of our 
ambition, Tim 'Jongress lai.sod tlio banuor of iiidopcndcuco which the orthodox Gon- 
grcBsmon rofusid to ackiiowlodgo. Tho Oongro.s.s adopted direct methods of action 
which they have now .suspended, while wo continue to believe in constitutional 
methods of agitition, as expounded and followed by the founders of the Congress. 

"Dut now, unfoitiinatcly, tho dilfcronces between us are widening. We have, from 
lilt' very beginning, advocated a policy of getting into the legislatures andJtakiQg offleo. 
Whj consider boycott of tin.' legislatures most detrimental to tho interests of our 
country. Tho Coagi'O.ss si.iirlod boycotting tho Legislatures in 1919, and have 
.siiiue changed Lteir minds on more than one occasion. To-day, most unfortunately 
for tho country they have not decided upon any settled policy. They Irave decided 
upon capturing tlm Logislafuros at the nest oloctious, hut they hesitate to commit 
iliemsclvos on tho (ji'inci|)lo of taking office. Tliero can ha no doubt about the 
serious difteronios of opinion that cxi.st among tliomsoives. .Although this may be 
no business o ours, it alVoct.s us every vitality, being just hofoi'o tho general 
oloctious. All c.mdidiiUis iiro not committed one way or the other. This is most 
unfair to the Blcelorato. iSucli a .state of affairs wimlJ not ho tolerated in any 
country wlioro ilie clectoi'alo was l.i'aiucd to a souse of rosponslbility. It is felt that, 
taking advantagii of a nrsi. election on a much wider franchiso, the most important 
political party in ttio cuunUy, coiilidoiit of ilsl jiopularity, treats tho oloutorata with 
contempt. Unable t.o come to a docisioii on a vil.il issue, duo to difforeucos amongst 
themselves, they postpoiio ilcciKioii until after tho elections. Thus thoso of tliB 
electorate who lU'o diiliiiitoly against the aucoptanco of oflioo can voto for tho 
l'on„'i'css ciuididito, hoping lhal tho Party will dooido for nou-acooptauce, while 
Congressmen in favour of a.',copUuci; can also vote for tho same uandidate, hopiug 
that thoir point of viow will finally provail. This is suroly a uniquo form of demo¬ 
cracy ! Ill siioi't, iliey .st;ife : “Voto for us, as tho most important political party in 
tho couuti'y, but wc will decido wlnu wo sbiill do,—it is no bu.siuess of yours 1 

Wo treat the elecioratc with much greater i'(3.spect. We lay our cards on tho 
table, wo cleaily state i ial wo arc .strongly of opiuioti that the party with the 
majority in tlio Leglslatuics should lake office, and we fervently hofie that better 
c.ouusols will prevail, with tlio result there will be found in every logislatui'e in 
India good men .uid true, willing to shouklor responsibilities and discharge their 
duty in the host iutoi'csts of tlieir coiinti'v. Our advocacy of the aoooptauoo of 
oflico does not, by any means, imply our salisfactiou with tho Oovarumout of India 
Act of 4935. It has evon been .said that tho Liberals were tho strongest critics of 
Iho future coustitutioii. SVe liavo, yoar in aud yoar out, drawn attoiitiuii to its 
shovfcomings, an l I may, ihereforo, ho permitted to point out in a few words somo 
of our main objectious wliich havo mot with no rodross. 
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“I am i»er£octly aware o£ the eritioisra of those of our countrymen who are 
ii;;aiiist ac;. eptanoe of offioo. They doubt the utility of becoming Ministers when tho 
most imijortrnt Government servants are recruiteiN by another authority and will 
constantly look to that other authority for redress against supposed grievances. This, 
it is said, must lead to defiance, lack of authority and a failure to effectively carry 
out policies that may be decided by Ministers. I flmnit that, in theory, these objoc- 
tioiis are valid and that to sorau may even appear insurmountable. But I have 
already once publicly said that I personally boliovo that these very ofTicers, when 
put to' tho test, will he found prepared to carry out, loyally and conscientiously, tho 
policies of the Governments of the Provinces, It will be "for the Ministers to exact 
discipline and loyalty ; but if expcrieiiiic shows tliat, even after making reasonable 
demands, such as would be made by Miiiistoia in any country under a democratic 
form of Oovernmont, Government servants do not respond, although dismissal may 
not bo possible, tho remedy for the Minister is his own resigiiation. Such exposures, 
if unhappily they are necessary, will much raoro ()uick)y tend to an amendment of 
(he Act tlian non-acceptance of office.” 

Referring to what they would do or what they would expeet others to do who 
arc returned to the legislatures he said ; “First and foremost, we would make 
strenuous attempts to socuro an early revision of tiio new C'oustitntion with a view 
to attainment of Dominion Status at (he earliest poissible date, AVe would in.sist 
upon tho resignation of Ministers, it tlio safeguards of Kusorved Poweis are exercised 
uureasonab y or arbitarily for interforonce witli tlio responsibility of Ministers, or 
if tho Oovi rnor-Goneral or Governors act against the spirit of tho Constitution. 

“AVe would encourage, by overy means in onr power, tho Swadeshi movement, 
and would sea to it that our people supported national oiiterpri.ses in the fields of 
banking, insuranco and shipping and as.sist in tlin manufacture of goods most suit¬ 
able to our climatic conditions, and make our country, so far as it is possible, solf- 
suflicient. AA^o would give every .support, as we have alwiiy.s done, to the removal 
of untouohability. This question has for years formed a 'inomineiit plank of our 
platform, and we cau point to tho eiforl.s' of several members of our party who 
devote their livo.s to .social work, AAdiile ro.spccting the feeling,s of some of tho 
orthodox sections in India, wo trust that within a very few years, there will be nouu 
in this country who will contiiuio to deprive a large section of their countrymen of 
the commen rights of oilizouship and ooudemn them lo a sooial order carrying with 
it dugradiiig social conditions and a stigma of inferiority, AA^o would also support, 
legislation having for its object tlio imju'ovcmont of tho condition of tlio agriculturists.” 

Sir Cawanji next rcfcrrct.1 lo tho Congress Presidoiit's views and said : “1 have 
already stated that our differences with the Congress have been widened, since they 
are imablt to decide on tho all-irrqiortant question of ^acoejitanco of office. But our 
differences with a certain section of the Congress led by its President aro rauoh 
itiorc fundamental, f had 0 (,'ca.simi some moiilhs ago to .strongly criticise the school 
of thought to which ho lielongs. ‘Agitation under pretenco of reform, with a view 
to ovorturn revealed truth and order, is the worst kind of mischief.’ Binco then, tho 
Congress Manifesto, seeking support for tho Coiigross candidates at tho next General 
Elections for tha ^ Provincial Legislatures, has seen tho liglit of day. ft appeal's to 
mo to ho an illogical compromise between two divergent scliooLs of thought. One 
would rofuso to enter the Legislatures, because they seo no hope of a communistic 
system of Government for this nouiitry developing through a constitution based on 
dcmocvatii. principles. They would have no ooniieotion ',vith the British Commonwealth 
of Natiom, not because tlio country cannot attain a standard of Oovernmont, as free, 
as iinlcpei.dent, as capable of serving the best iutcre.st.s of tho country as any Gov¬ 
ernment i 1 the world, but bccauso tliero aro none or very few chances' of tho country 
obtaining a system of Governmont wliioh Russia oiioo thought would work with success. 
Herein lies tho reason for a certaiu section of tlie Congress refusing to acoopt office.” 

Dealing with tho question of fudians overseas, tho President said : “On no qties- 
tioii of national importance does ouo observe .such a marked unanimity of opinion 
among all shades of political thought in India a,s on this question,—a question which 
has been issociated in the minds of ns all with mixed feelings of resentment and 
concern at the systematic disregard of our brethren abroad. AVhether it is South 
Africa or Kenya ; Zanzibar or Fiji ; Tangayika for Alalay, there is the same tale of 
deliberate inroads on their economic privileges, and of an eiiluiaoemont of their poli¬ 
tical aud economic di.sabilitics. 

“The general desire on the part of the white settler to discriminate racially by a 
series of Jegislatioa of economic nature, ostensibly intended to benefit the natives 
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whoso itttorests iUi; supposivl to bu pararaoiiut, but itivarittbly aimed at sqiioezitig 
Tiidiaiis out of llioir liuv.il [mi'suits ia tliusu pai'ts of the Bi'itish 

Comuion-weultli, is beioft iutBusifioil day l>y clay. To these sore siiots of the 
Ibitish Era]iiro, two more are aow ' likoiy to bo added, Ceyiou and Burma. 
Within tho brie'' space of tliis address, i can only deal with the most salient 
features of those liroblotns, and if 1 do not moution grievances of Indians 
in other parts of tlii! world, it may not oo presained tli.at tliey do not o.vist. Thu 
histoiy of Indian:;, in South Africa is a history of an anti-Indian, discrirainatiory 
legislation to wh ch there sooras no end. Tire principles of presidential and oomraer- 
cial segregation, d which the Asiatic Baud Teniiro Act of liie Union of idoutli Africa 
is bill; 0110 exarnple, contiiiiie.s to prevail with tho .samo persistonco. Tlie Union 
Shirab Act is anodior example. Differential treatment in matters of trading licenses 
is mutod out to Indians in Natal and the Transvaal. Acquisition of Iramovablo pro¬ 
perty in the Tiaiisvaiil by Indians is forbidden e.xcopt in certain unfavourable loca¬ 
tions, and they ai e suhjecrod to llio rigorous iirovi.sions of the Bold Law. Evon now 
cllorts iiiH made oy those ojeiosed to Indian aspirations further to restrict the oco- 
noniie and social privileges of Iiuliaiis. One seua no hope in tho near fiituro of soo- 
ing our brethren in this part of tho Empire rolioved of tho disabilities which the in- 
geiuiity of the wl ito settler lias, during the last two decades anil more, imposed on 
tliern in tho shape of iegislafivo ami adrni nisi rati ve discrimination. 

“We, liowever. welcome the Transvaal Asiatic Laud Tenure Amonclmont Act 
(1926) giving Imii.iiis some rights of ownership in corlain raining areas. Tlie one re¬ 
deeming feature of this situation was the recent good-will dclegatiou to India who 
have jarricil with them happy memorio.s of tlii.dr .sojourn here. "iVo trust tho rosul- 
iug sympathy will help theiii to iilcad for the removal of the afiparent disabilities of 
aul.i-Iadiau legisl.it.iou wliicli lias neither the sanctity of equity, nor tho basis of 

lngi\> .and not eve i th\! saving grate of iionusfc concern for tho native interest. 

“Kenya Colony is another'Ihg prohlcin. I need not go into the full details of dis- 
imtiis on all issue i relating to franchise, segregation, grants and transfers in the High¬ 
lands or tho oontiol of irnmi,;.;i'atii)n. But 1 desire to draw your attention to tho legis¬ 
lation passod by the Konya Govorniimnt in tho tooth of opposition from tho Kenya. 
Indian oommiiuity whioh' o.-toiisihly socks to improve the quality of stable oomraodi- 
tios of the Colony anil regulate tho ])ajmout in cash to tho native producer. This is 
commercial discrimination agr.in.st Indians in a now gniso. Tho real object is to res¬ 
trict trading activities by a licensing and raarkotiiig system, so tiiat transactions in 
spocilied commodi'ies could ho entered iiilo only by licensed dealers, and that too at 
aitpoiiitod ^ places only. There is absoliito discretion vested in tho odicials as to tho 

grant of Jiconsos, and an Indian injured by a rofusal of licoiiso has no right of 

rodresii. 

“Coming to Za uibar, you arc ;ill aware how Ihe si.x anti-Iiidiaii dooroes of June 
19 )4, nislied thro igh tho legislature of tlie Zanzibar I’roteotorato within fourtcon 
days, had draslica iy atfectoil Ihii fiirtnnos of 14,600 Indians dependent on tho clovo 
trade. Brielly, the effect of tliat discriininatory legislation is to oust Indians from 
the clovo tnida by tho imposition of a lioavy iicoiisc foo ranging from Rs. 2,000 
u|)wards by croatiiig tiio Clovo (Iniwors’ .Vssociatioii by rogiihtting clovo exports, and 
liras monopolising tho clove trade in the liaiids ot a few fortunate Europeans. Added 
to this is tho prohibition of laii'l rlionatiou. So far tho relations of tho Arab 
oiillivators and Indian traders wore Iriontlly. Tlio legislation was undortakon with 
the ostensible objict of provciiting transfer of laud from tho Arab cultivator to the 
liidiau uuu-agricuiturist. The Baitlott-Last Report on which tho dooreos have boon 
based declared that tho aliiiiiation was .so alarraing that agricultural interests of the 
Rrolcctoiato woulii bo afloctcd. It is interesting in note that a commission with an 
olficial majority, ji 'csiilod over by tho Chief JiiKtiec has sinoo then hold that there 
IS no fouiidiitioii for tJiat liuding. Tiicre lias also been a moratorium in force for 
two yoai'H, preventing [ndiaiis from forcolo.sing. Tho situation now is that the Binder 
Inquiry hits bcou instituted hi examine the eilect. uf this IcgisJation on Indians. 

With regard to the Eiji Ldaiids, which iiavo an Indian population of 79,000, wc 
lind tho same story rcpoateii iii a dillorent form. In 1929, by Letters i’atont, tho 
Eiji Legislative council was established. Throe Indian members demanded a common 
eloctoial roll, and resigned wlicii the request wa.s not ooncedod. In 1932, thoro was 
a fresh election when two Indians outcrod tho Council but resigned on the samo 
issue. Now under tlie now Ooii.stitutiou, tlie I'hzi Council will bo composed of 'Jl 
members, in which there will ho an oHicial block of 16, the remaining 16 noii-official 
seats being divideo. equally between Indian, Fijians and Europeans. Tho Fijian 
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poinilatiou is about 60,000 and European number only 4,000. With the official block 
siding with the Europeans, Indians in Fiji have a poor chance of having their 
grievances rodrossod. Thero is also no security of land tenure, as tho Indian agri¬ 
culturist Inre cannot Jiold land permanently, but has to enter into a 25-year lease. 
This muani; trouble at every renewal, especially if tho Indian farmer has spent money 
in land improvement, — 

“Coming nearer liome, one finds the question of Indians in Ceylon fast bo 
coming a complicated issue. Tho Government of India have their Agent in Ceylon. 
Tho main dispute centres round tho question of fixing a standard of minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers, and with it, closely associated, is the problem of 
immigration, as it affects the standard of living wliioli is now being examined by 
tho Immigration Commission. Though in 1927, by the enactment ’ of the Indian 
Labour Ordinance, minimum wagos were hxed iii IS)31 the same were reduced, further 
docliiio ill prices has precipitated tho issue in view of further likely reductions. 
However, the e.xtrumist elomoiit in Ceylon has adoiitod a hostile attitude and would 
like to see a clieck placed on Indian immigration of labour. 

“1 may hero briefly rofor to Malay which has a ponulatioii of 6,24,000 Indians 
and whore the troublu is much fho same. Tudiau labourers omployod on rubbei' 
estates and olsewhoro are .subjootoil to a standard Wage Kate agreed upon by tho 
Governmoiit of India and tho Malay Goveriimenf. Tho.se rates were roduood by 20 
per cent ill 1920 in view of tho acute ocouomio crisis with whicn the rubber trade 
was faced. This question is now occupying the attention of the authoritios, and wo 
hope the ultimate solution will pave way for lasting settlement and economic peace. 

One of our most distinguished Ijibcrals, the Right Iloii’blo Srinivasa Sastri is at 
prosont viiiiting that eouutry to investigate the problems and I am suro you would 
like me to wish him oii ymu behalf and my own, every success in his mission. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Socond Day “Lucknow—31 *t. December 1936 

A large number of peasants and nu.'mburs of tlic Depressed Classes wore piesonl 
at to-day" i ineoting of tho Federation. 

After 1 even hours’ ooutiiuious siting, tho Foileratiou eoiicluded its session late 
in tho evening, passing 11 resolutions unanimously and deciding to hold tho next 
session in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 1937. 

While considorablo discussion niiirkod tlio proceedings of the mooting of tho 
Subjects Committee yestorday, wherein draft resolutions underwent a eliaugo, the 
proceedings of to-day’s open session went on smoothly, all resolutions being [lassed 
without a single dissentient voice. 

.\ftor passing rosoliitiens moved from ihe chair, condoling tho do.ith of Ring 
George V, logrcH.ing the abdication of Ring Edward VIU, oft'oring lioinago to His 
Majesty Xing Georgo VI aiid regretting tho Iiihuriil Party's losses, tho Fodoration 
took up tho resolution dealing with the new eonslitntioii. 

The New Constitution 

The resolution roilerated the Federation’s oonsiderod opinion lliat the ooustilutiou 
embodied in the Government of India Act 1935 was oxtremcly uusatistactory and 
altogothei unaceptablu. It was not merely uttorly inadequate but rotrugado iii many 
respects and iuoluded features obnoxious to Indian national O|iiiiion. Novortheless, 
it had to bo utilised to tho host adv.antago of the jieoplo for tho amelioration of 
their soo al and ceonoraio condition and aceelaratiiig tho pace of further constitu¬ 
tional adjauce to tho dominion status. Ttio resolution o.xpressed tho oaniost hope 
tliat in t re oloctions to the now provincial logislaturos, tho doctors would return 
National candidates wliu would neither attempt the impossible nor bo subsorviout 
to aullionty nor prefer sectional intorosts to national, but wlio would do thoir best 
for tho rvell-boiiig and advancemoiit of tho people as a whole. 

Tho I'i'sclutioii opined that Governors .aro Provinces .sliould not further whittle 
down such meagre coucessious as the act had made to tho fiidian demands but if 
the Oovirnors used thoir powers so as to impede political or economic progress of 
the country, tho Ministers should resign thoir offices. 
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The resiiliition furthor UihI no concesfiion should bo made to Princes in the 

';om'S 0 of iii'j;otiatioiis now .coint; on as regards tlio establishment of the Eederation 

vvlii.ih Was ciil'jolatod to iin i-uase still moro tlio pcjwers of Princes at the expense 

of the l'’pder;-,l Oovernmont. 

M^r. \'i-nkalirama Snuin', moving tlio resolution, referred to the omission of 
Itoininiou Status as the goal of India’s aspirations, in the Act. He said that there 
wiii '! various safeguards in I he Act foi- commorcial intorosts and the sorvieos of 
llritishors which attitude tho l.iherals had so often critici.sod. 

Referring to tho Congress, Mr. Sastri said that a largo majority had como to the con- 
idiisiou that Iho/ must go Ui the Councils. They had kept the office acceptance issue 
in abeyance till after the cleotions. The Liborals’ attitude was clear for acceptanoe 
of offices and the iicople nov.- oj>jiosed to aocoptauco of oflices, tvere those who 
carried Weoialist proiiagaiuia in the oormtry and W'ho wore really in a hopeless mino¬ 
rity, lie was Sire ihat tliy vast, majority on tlio wliolo, and in Madras particularly, 

would vote for oflico accuptaimo. The working of h’efonn.s would go on meriily 

while attempts io wreck thorn would throw power in tho hamls of llio Government 
and add to theii worries. t.)u tho other hand, if tho wreckers succeed in their 
attempts, they would Itiku cciituries to achieve theii' end. Tho speaker warned that 
the Governor,s of Provinces sliould not interfere with tho work of Ministers and if 
(hay uunoce.ssar;]y did so, Minisfors should resign. 

f-oeonding thn'rosohuioa. Dr. Piiranjinje said that it would bo ilio rosiiousibility 
of I'liiiistors to .see that Governors did not thwart their progress, .since tlioy would ho 
I'esponsible for any mischief done and eons.eiinently Ihoy should alway.s carry ilielr 
cesijanatiQns iii^ t.heir pockets. Hut they should have iio axo of thoir own to grind. 

Tho resolution wa.s unanimously passed. 

Economic Development 

I'anrUt H. N, Kttnzru moved a resolution tlmf, in view of Ilia keenly di.stres.sing 
poverty of the mass of perplo in India and liio acute slate of unemployment, 
s|iec.ially among tho od ucaii.'d niiddlo-olass, the Federation was oonvinoeef of the 
necessity of hold and far-reaching moasuros of .social and economic amelioration 
w'liich would reo ognise (lie legitiniuto rights of all classes, huoh measures alone 
wouM ensure ordered jirogres.s and avert anything in the mitiiro of a revolution, 
disastrous to all. The resolution empluiHised the imperative need for the, widest 
diffusion of oduc.iti on, agricnlfural improvomeiit, industrial development and commer¬ 
cial expansion. 

Pandit H. N. Ktumu emphasised tlio uoud for developing small indigenous 
industries. Millajors should he strong to stand rtii Ihcir own feet and tliat could be 
idtained if they lould understand how t.o cure it. Tliis oould lie achioved by educa¬ 
tion. rto ploadeo the spread of educafion and strongly deprecated the movo to 
ic.irict highor ccucatioii. lies party 'lid not helievo In making impossible sngge.s- 
imnii nor woul>i it make .sugg'.!Stioiis tiuu w ould result in class war. 

/fill Rajeswar BuH, seconding, assureil the lion.so that Zamindar.s and Talukdai.s 
wure willing to imnco'li) legitimate rights Io I heir tonant.s. flo warned villagBis 
.'igainst higli sounding promises of a I'l'rlaiii party, Tliu resolution was passed. 

Higher Education 

Aiiotliei' ros'jli.tiou adopted by tho Fc'lo.ratiijii viewod with conooru the toudoucy 
manifested in cor airi niiartors h; ciivtail opportiiuities availablo to tho Indian youth 
rtir receiving liiglior euueatioii. 

Speaking on tl u re.solution. Sir Uliimantut ^elaluad stated that the restriction 
on higher cducatioii were detriraontal to Hritisli rulo. ft they wanted to restrict, 
ilia result would oe that iiisload of having oducatod uiioraployod they would have 
imoduoatftd iinom]ih)yed. Ho iiloaiied for lu.storiiig new iiidustrios and those that 
irxistcd. 

Army Policy 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a rosolution by which tho Federation eoudemued the, 
eoutinuod unrcspoiisivonoss of the Governmeiit to llio repeated demand for nationa¬ 
lisation of the Ai'iiiy in India by rapid iiieroaso of tlio facilities for training' of 
Indians as otficers and tho gradual, hut steady, rodiiotiou of tho Briti.sh garrison. 
The Governments unfavourablo attitude was moro objeetionahlo as the advance of 
India to self-government was hold up on the ploa of the uureadines.s of Indians to 
•asanme responsibility for llio doteneo of the country—unreadiness foi' which the 
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wliole responsibility lay on tbo British Government. The resolution further urged 
that recruitment to the Army should be thrown open to all provinces and all com¬ 
munities, urged wider expansion of tho University Training Corps, strongly objected 
to the exclusion of Indians from the Auxiliary Force and reaffirmBd grave concern 
at the continued maintenance of military expendituro at a level which was neither 
just to the Indian tax-payer nor within his oapacity to bear and which farther 
accounted for tho present very liigh level of taxatiou_iiud lack of funds for financing 
.schemes of social reform and economic dovolopmoiit. 

Mr. P. N. Saprit asked why the Government wanted India to pay for their 
imperial designs. The larger burden .sliould ho liorne by England. He pleaded for 
rapid development of sociid services in tlie country. 

Seconding, Mr. B. N. Qokhale urged an enquiry into the po.sit ion in the Frontior 
Province. 

Indians Overseas 

The rosolution on Indians Overseas (A) aiipreciatod the friendly sentiments 
towards Ind.a expressed by tho Parliamentary Uolegatcs from the Union of South 
Africa, hopit^ that the Union Government would, tako siioedy and offoctivo steps to 
establish equal status of the resident Indian comraunity (llj liopcd tliat following 
separation, tho Burmai Indian population would he enabled to contimio to make its 
contribution to tho stability and prosperity of Hurma in collaboration with Hurme.se 
citizens, (0) regretted tho separation of Aden from India, (D) regretted tlio evidence 
of strained relations betweon India and Ceylon jK) welcomed the appointment by the 
Government of India of agents in East Africa, Fiji Hritisli Guiana, Trinidad ami 
other British torritorio.s and (F) drew altontion to the position of Indians in Malaya, 
Fizi, British Guiana and Trinidad, ICouya and Zanzibar, The resolution w'as moved by 
Mr. N. C. Baruoha. 

Repressive Laws 

Mr. P. N. Sapru moved auothor resolution, relating to repressive legislation and 
Andamans. It protested against tho Oriminal Law Aniendraenl Act and several pro¬ 
vincial Special Powers Act which contiiiuod to be on the .statute book and porpo- 
niated or prolonged extraordinary powers. Tho legitimate^ liberty of tho Pre.ss and 
tiie publiu were seriously raonaood by those Acts ami the Federation iirgeil their im¬ 
mediate repeal. The Federation protested against tho arbitrary use of the 8ea Customs 
Act for proscription of books and also against tbo oontiuued detentiuu of suspected 
persons without trial, leading to widosproad dissatisfaction, and urged the release or 
judicial trial of tho detained persons. The resolution reoovded the emphatic protost 
against tho Oovernraont’s policy in reviving tho Andamans as a penal settlement for 
political oH''3ndor.s, despite the assn ranees given by the (lovcriimoiit of India. The con¬ 
ditions prevailing iiiTliat penal settlciiient caused grear. hardship and uiinecessary isulTov- 
ing to the political prisoners and the Federation urged the necessity for immediate 
reversal of its present policy in tliis matter. 

Moving tlio resolution, Mr. B. N. Sapru said, that it was time now that a 
measure which was thought to be of use 200 years .ago was lepealed. Diiteiitioii 
without trial tvas a public scandal. No delinite charges wero made ami detenus wnre 
afforded no opportunity to clear tho charges .against tliera. 'L'lie Liberal Federation 
could not remain silent on this matter of interforonco wilh their libortio.s. Xcoping 
politicals in the Andamans meant making them criminals. 

Mr. G. D. Shahanc, seconding, said that they were treated as a oouiitry iindor 
martial law. There was also no reason for press laws being imposed them. 

The Federation also adopted a resolution coiidorauiiig tho ohscrvancc of Untouch- 
ability and congratulated the Maharaja of Travancoro in throwing open State Temple 
to all Hindus. 


Reform of Indian States 

Mr. C. y. Chintamani moved the next -resolution relating to tho reform of the 
Indian States, reaffirming complete sympathy to the Federation with legitimate as¬ 
pirations of the people of tho Indian States for oivio and political libortie.s. Tho re¬ 
solution diieply regretted tliat no provision has been made in tho now Government 
of India Act for election of tho ropresoutativos of States coming to the Federal Legis¬ 
lature or for recognition of the peoples’ fundamental rights of citizenship. It urged 
again that the Rulers of States should, witliout delay, eoncedo to their subjootsj rights 
of security of person and property, liberty of speech and press, freedom of associa- 
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tioii and indepeiidont judiciary as well as a ropresoiiiativo govariiment, as proludo to 
responsible government. 

Tlie resolution was moved by Mr. C. Y. Cliintamani, who observed that 
tlioy wore not amongst those who wished Riilor.s ot States or landowners 
to be wiped out of existeiiee. IIo said triiu Swaraj was represented by 
the States and they siiould bo maintained. Anybody wlio visited tlie States would find 
the dilferenco betv oen tliem and British India, the latter liaving a meuhauical work¬ 
ing. ffe said that Rulers as constitutional heads would be firmer in their places than 
ns despotic monarths. IIo regretted that Rulers of Ktatc.s had worked in subsorvionca 
to the Political Departinont of the Ooverument of Indi.a. IIo liopad that wiser Euler,s 
would move with dio times. If there w.as growing discontent amongst tlio people of 
a State the Ruler himself has to think for this |iosition. The speaker was aware of 
Princes in the liatlt of saying in time,s ot trouble that the bulk of tlio population was 
contended hut onlj a few discontented porson.s were agitating but this had been the 
sliibboletli ot despots of all times. Tliis discontent w.ia inoroasing. The people wore 
dcraauling more political rights. \Vc, as friends of Ht.ates, should advise them that 
tlicy should stualily share political powm- with tlieir subjects in a responsible 
Ooverriment. If r ilers wanted to got on frieniily witli public men in Britisli India, 
tliey should not iicsitato to irduni a certain immber of their men in election, oven 
though by indirect clectiou. if they did mil concede oven this, they would stand 
self-ooiidemnod. 

Mr. Cliintamani tlionglit tijat tlio arrangemenis regarding Federation were so one¬ 
sided tliat uon-ropi’csoutatives of Indian Btafes wouhi bo able to nullify the work ot 
repiusentatives of Britisli India. Ho advised. Rulers to open tlioir eyo.s' and listen to 
Indian leaders and concede tlie elementary riglifs of free movomont, .spoeoli and 
writing, Ho reminded Ruling Cliiefs that in their hour of need in the past, men ot 
Britisli India liad eliampionotl their eause as again st tlio British Government. 

The Federation also passed a resolution on tlie necessity for far-reaching measures 
to be adopted for social and economic amolioratiua ot tlio country and recognising 
tlio distressing poverty of the masses. It also urged tlie reform of the agrarian 
laws which would secure the tenantry tiioir legitimate rights, principally fixity of 
tenure and fair rents, tho omboclimoiit of legislative onactmont on the main priuoi- 
pios of the land roveiiuo assessments in tlie provinces where it had not been done 
;yot, reliof from agricultural iiidobtodiios,s and adoption of measures 1o clieck further 
fragmentations and facilitate tlio consolidatioii of agriciiltiira! holdings. 

The rosohition was passed and tiie Fodoratioii coucUided. 


The Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference 

The Welcome Addrett 

Tlio Bombay Provincial Liberal Uonfonsiico was lielil at Hliolapur on tlio 18th. July 
1936 under tlie i residency of Sir Cowasjeii .loliaiigir. Mr. M. S. Sirdar^ Ohairraan.ot 
the Reception Commitloo, welcoming tlio dolegafo.s to the Coufereiice, said: — 

“It has been well said tliat Liberalism is more an al.fitude of mind than an article 
of faith. Our pai'ty stands for an all-roiind progress ot society along the linos of 
of liberty, oipiality and fi-alernity. If ailvocatos equal opportiiuity to all without 
distinction of caste, crcoil or race. It fouls a profound concern for tho suppressed, 
tho depressed and Ills onpressud. It keeps its head severely above the waterline of 
narrow coramunalisin. Its outlook is always national.” 

“The re-orgaiiiiation of the Liberal Party is necessary not only from tho natural 
sense of solf-preservatiou but also from tho point ot view of tlio political education 
that wo can give to the masses if wo make a concerted effort iu that direction. 
Probably tliore i.s no other urgent need, in the political (iold at present tliau the need 
to educate tlio mas.sos politically, nomocracy can iiovor bo a success unless tlie 
masses are suflicieutly polilicaily educated. 1 will not be tolling you a new thing if 
1 were to say tliat tlie Idberal Party, although it is an old party, with a spleiidid 
record and traditiiiiis, it has fallen on bad days iiow-a-days. It is not very well 
organised; its branches are not functioning very eflioiently. jOonsoqueutly tlio Liberals 
wlio were once upon a time an iiilluontial body exorcising coiisiderablii intluonce on 
the actions of the (.iovoruincnt li.ivu been recently iu a deca'leiit position. Gther 
32 
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political parties have been consequently taking uuduo advantage of this position and 
have been ceaselessly trying to decry it. It must, however, bo admitted that wo aro 
ourselves to be blamed for this, because we have failed to set our house in order. 
We have failed to open branchos and ollic es in smaller towns and villages. We have 
failed to reach the masses and take them into conlidcnco. Naturally, others who are 
more vocal and agile, have stolen a march over us. It is high time, therefore, that 
we should bestir ourselves and take i:p the work of organising our parly immediately. 
Unless we reach the masses, there is hardly any hope of a lu osp eious career for 
our party in the new regime.” 

After referring to the new Oovernmoiit of India Act, and the Nieineyer Award, Mr. 
Sirdar said, “Probably one of the mo.st burning topics of tlie day is tlie extreme poverty 
of the masses ans the question 'how to cure it’. This problem has been agitating the 
mind of every individual and every jiarty in llio country and the Liberals will bo 
failing in their duty if they do not give serious consideration to it. No authority is 
necessary to prove the oxtreme poverty of our country .side. 

“There oan be no mistake that it i.s these circumst.ance.s which liavo given birth 
to impatient, radical preaoliings in the country iceently. Revolutionary ideas from 
Russia aro being imported and the overtlirow of tho jjiosoiit social strueture, with 
all its privileges and vested interests, is being aimed at. Nothing can bo moro tragic 
than the sucoess of such revolutionary ideas in tliis country. India is neither ready 
for a systam of Socialism or would it bo possible or feasible to engraft such an 
alien system successfully here. Moreover, it is slieor folly to create class-hatred, 
when utmost unity is required to extract tho fullest political power from the hands of 
the Britishers. Tlie sooialistio preachings, thoroforo, at this time aro most ‘importune. 
But this does not mean that tho problem of rural poverty and indebtedness can brook 
delay. It must be tackled immediately. The Covernment liiis taken up tlie rural 
uplift work recently and has been showing genviino sympathy for the uplift of tho 
masses in various ways. Constant and sustained effort ^ both on tho part of tho 
Govornmont and non-ofFicial agencies, is needed. Closely allied with tho problem of 
poverty, is tlie problem of how to reduce the enormous rural debt, No useful 
purpose will bo served by talking of repudiating it. It mu.st be reduced by legisla¬ 
tive measures. The Debt Conciliation Boards, which are now being tided all over 
the count! y, will undoubtedly servo a useful purpose aud^ it is to bo hoped that our 
province also will establish such boards at tlie_ earlie.st possible time. 

It is manifest to every one that the political discontent is the result of growing 
economic distress. Tho poverty of the masses, tJio depression in trade and tlie 
growing unemployment among tho educated liavo all boon oontributing to the acute¬ 
ness of the economic problem. It is, therefore, necessary that measures should bo 
adopted to increase the national wealth by rapid industrialisation and proper economic 
planning. The Liberal party sliould, tlioreforo, bo able to formulate a definite 
programme of work before they go to the polls early next year, 

The Presidential Address 

Presiding over the Conference Sir Coioasji Jehan//ir, in the oonrse of his speech, 
said 

“In his autobiography, the Coiigre.ss Prosidont lias described us as follows : “Over 
trivial and unimportant raat.tors, thoy grow quite oxcitod and there is an amazing 
amount of houla and shouting,” One would have imagined that he was describing 
himself and his party organisation ; for, they meet oftenoi; tliau wo do and on moro 
than one oocasion, after discussions lasting 'two or three days, tlioy have produced a 
couple of resolutions which evade a decision on tho main issues. There cannot bo 
tho slightest doubt that since tlie Pandit took over tho helm of affairs of the 
Congress a few months ago there have been fundaraeutal changes in the political 
atmosphoi'i). The differenoes between us wore well definod and wore known to all 
who took in interest in political ailairs. The Congress upholds_ tho banner of 
independence. What that exactly means is very dilTicult to explain, as it has been 
defined in different ways by several of the leaders amongst them. 

“We did not hide our disagreement with tho non-co-operation and civil disobedience 
movement). We warned our coiuitrymeu of tho unnocossary suffering they were 
undergoing and the harm they were doing by the disorganisation they were creating, 
specially in the City of Bombay. Nobody can assert that these movements met with 
any success. The failure has given cause for serious rolloetion to those who took 
part in them. During those critical three years India’s cause lost ground considerably, 
greatly due to tho policy and methods of tho Congress. Congressmen will never admit 
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thoir own faults ami tho iliiraago they havo doiio, but they raalro ovory attempt in 
punlic to place all rosponsibility on tho shoiiUlors of Diose who straggled honestly 
and ^strenuously to obtain the best they could for their oountry. 

“But, proclaims tho Presidont “that wo Liborals hava never boon to prison as ha 
has dotio on rnare than ^ ono occasion, that none of us have suffered as lie has, and 
that, tlioroforo, what rigid have we to challeiigo his vvild cat theories. Ho goes 
•so far as to say tliat we should not bo even givon a hearing. I am prepared to 
admit that ho Ins suffered. I am prepared to admit that he has given up many of 

tho good things of the world as a saerifioo to his theories. But I am dolimtoly not 
proparod to admit that ha ha.s dono mnuh good to hi.s country by his sufferiag.s or 
by lus saerifioo. Ho has a right to inflict suffering on himself if ha chooses, but ho 
should be blame! and rigluly taken to task for having led others to suffer when 

clearly warred (liat such snfforiiig would not holj) our country a step further towards 
fiolitioal lilicirty and freedom. Wo Ji.avo jusf as much a right as any one to 

warn our counlryinon ami women ag'aiust raotliods wliich might iniure the interests 

of tliQ inotlioriaud. 

Tho Presidon: of tlio Congross i.s now carrying on a vigorous propaganda for a 
form of Oovornmoiit tor t.liis country differoiit to any visualised by the Congross 
up-te-uow. Ill) loliovos that tho only .solution of India’s problems lies in socialism, 
not in any vagm liumauitarian .sense, but in tho scientific and economic sense—in 
other words, oommuuism. He lias clearly ('^plained wliat ho moans. To him all 

caiiitahsts are reactionaries. .4!l wlio wont to tho Itouud Tabic Coiiferonoo, I prosumo 

incluling Mr. Gaudhi, are to liim also roactionario.s. His ono ambitiou is to rouse 

tiio peasantry ami the masses against the capilaiists. To iiim a joint front can alone 

bo ono of tlio pe.-isantry and liie workoits. 

If auy school of tiiouglit or political party desires to sea anarchy and bloodshed 
throughout the ci vmtry, lot them advocate and try to put into practice those ideals 
of (iommuni.sin. As if wo lurl not what appeal' to be unsurmountable obstacles in 
attaining political frooJora an 1 a doraooratio .system of Government, we have now 
the President pf tho Congross “with an amazing amount of houla and shouting” 
advocating policii.s and systotnn wliieh are bound to bring greater dissen¬ 
sions and engender more bitterness amongst the peoples of this country. 
There is no m suiider.staiiding iiim. lie sue.s no good in political freedom 
unless the freedom brings Iiim a form of Government such as Russia iutro- 
dueod and is now fast clianging. Ho Iiati).s tho word ‘Imperialism,’ not 
because imporiaHsm may be an olistado to political liberty, but because imperialism 
will, under no cir !umstaiices. mis willi nomrauuism. Ho would, for tho same reasons, 
reject Dominion Statins, oven if he could got it, because under Dominion Status ho 
liiuls no succi'ss fir coraraunism. Hu has no faitli in a democratic system of Govorn- 
moiit .igain, boeair.o lie tools tiiat commiinisra and domooracy catmot'go together. lie 
will have none of the [lolicios for which tho Congress itself has been lighting by 
direct metliods. 1 e i.s at present in a minority, and oven as the President of his 
groat party he is iiakiiig every endeavour during Ids period of office to turn tho mino¬ 
rity ir.to a majority, 

Questions of discipline in other jiartios are not our concern, but if we are in 
agreement with tlio majority in tho Congress in tiiis respect, we have a riglit to 
protest: agaiu.st the actions of a man wim takes advantage of his official position to 
carry on ju-opagaiida in tiic countrv, tlie principles of wliich we most strenuously 
and bitterly opposi. 

TJio Pandit truly compi.aiiis tliat ho lias found a spirit of disunion spreading over 
tho land. Does ho not roalise tliat for tho Presidont of the Congress to openly 
advocate olass-liatr.id and bitlornos.s is merely adding to our troubles at a time when 
every ondcavour slioiild bo made for uniformity of policy and uniformity of action '? 

The Liborais, 1 am sure, are iireparod to make a joint effort with any poiitioal 
party for the sUiJy and formulation of a practical economic programme on lines 
wliicii have proved siiccossful in countries otliur than Russia, and without causing 
disturbauoo to (he c.visting order of tilings. 

I will now come to the Imrning to|)ic of tlie day, but which the President of the 
Congress beliove.s _to be coraparatively trivial. Thu policy of the Liberals of fighting 
the olectioiis and in acce]itiug office, lias been anuounood aud propounded in tlie 
li'oss and from tiio iilatl'orm. We do not desire our future cabinets to seek dcad- 
loeks. At tiio same lime, we insist that no cabinet in any provincial Government 
shall avoid a deadlock at the saerilica of a priueipla. Wo are left in no doubt as to 
tho personal views of the Presidcut of tho Congress but we also do know that the 
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Congiess ban decided to fight tlio olootions. Alas l wo are left gtiossing as to the 
real purpose they have iu getting into tho Legislatures. They have not yet decided 
whether CongressraGu should aooopt office and form rainistrios. 

Now what about ourselves ? Are wo satisfied witli our preseut positiou in tho 
country V There are literally thousands oE thinking men and women in India who 
agree with our principle and who in their heart of hearts believe that our policy 
has been in the best interests of _ our country. I could name a number of men o£ 
standing all over India whose politics do not differ from ours but who arc not mem¬ 
bers of the liberal party. AVo may oven have to plead guilty to lack of propaganda 
and to lack of enthusiasm in our mombors. Lot us remedy those defects before we 
are compelled to do so hy the foroo of circumstances. Let us not forgot that it may 
then bo too late. I admit that politics is a hard task master, ami very often requires 
the whole of our time and undivided attention. Lot u.s try our bo.st to soo that such 
petty jealousies and quarrels do not keep u.s divided when unity and a joint front 
might make up all the difforonces to mother India. 

Reiolutions 

The Conference passed tho following among other resolutions 

This ConferencQ records its satisfaction at tho unanimous report of tho Agricul¬ 
tural Indohtedness Commission anjiuiutod by the Zanzibar Government which supporls 
the conclusiious arrived at by Mr. K. B. 8. Monon, I. O, S., who in his report to 
tho Government of India e.xposod tho ono-sided character of tho anti-Indian decrees and 
requests the Government of India to press for tho repeal of these decrees. 

This Conference, while strongly opposed to tho principle of residential and com¬ 
mercial segregation of Indians, on which tho Asiatic Land Tonnro Act of tho Union 
of South Africa is based, press upon tho Union Government the ju,slice and nece¬ 
ssity of providing adequately for tho existing and tho future needs in dealing with 
tho report of tho Feetham Commission. This Coufereuoo also urges tho Government 
of India to take stops to protect tho riglits and iutcrosls of Indian settlors in con¬ 
nection with the operation of tho Union Shims Act. This Conference accords cordial 
welcome i.o tho deputation from South .Africa which is visiting India and trusts it 
will lead to a better uiulorstandiug botwocu tho two countries. 

The Conference is of opinion that every efi'ort sliould he made to put up Liberal 
candidates tor both tho Cliamhors of the Bombay I,egis!aturo and rocommoiids to the 
Liberal Associations in tho Presidency to take active stejis in this behalf. 

The Liberal candidates shall appeal to the elcctorato on an undertaking to carry 
out the following programrau 

(a) ti) secure early revision of tho new Constitution with a view to attainment of 
Dominion Status at tho earliest possible date ; (h) tliat Ministers will resign office if 
the safeguards or reserved powers of tho Governors are o.vorcised unreasonably or 
arbitrarily for interfering with the responsibility of Ministers, or it the Governor 
acts against the spirit of tho Coustihitiou ; (c) to promote and support legislation 
having for its object tho improvement of tho condition of tho agriculturists by ; — 
(1) a reform of tho land revenue system ; (2) protection of the interests of agricul¬ 
tural tenant.s ; (3) relief of agricultural iiidebtednoss by such measures as debt conoi- 
liatiou and legislation for debt rodemption through oxlon.sion of the policy of establi¬ 
shing land mortgage banks and improvomonts of existing co-operative agencies ; (4) 
encouragement of indigenous industries and particularly cottage industries by all possible 
measures : (5) establishmeut of a system of compulsory piimarj&'Boucatioii particularly 
among the Labour and Scliedulod Classes ; (0) rural uplift* lluough’such measures as 
impiovci sanitation, medical relief, bettor housing, improvBu animal husbandry, etc,, 
(7) meai ures for tho purpose of relioving unemployment both of industrial and 
agricultural labour and of educated classes ; (8) legislation for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting the interests of and improving the condition of industrial and agricultural 
labour ; and (91 removal of untouchability_ by ail suitable means. 

In his concluding remarks, Sir Cowasji dwelt with tho problem of tho establish¬ 
ment 0 ) the Civil Liberties Union reeontly raised by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru. He 
observed they wore unable to support tho movement because it had not come from 
untainted quarters; for, they, on tho one hand, wanted a form of government 
introduced in Russia and on tho other preferred to protect the liberties of tho 
citizens. Thus they were out with their communistio preachings. But communism 
was the direct antithesis of tho theory of civil rights. 

The Conference at this stage concluded. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

18th- Session—Lahore—21st. to 23rd- October 1936 

The Welcome Address 

Thu 18(li seisiou of flic All India Hindu Mahasabha oiieiifiil at Lahore on tho 21sl. 
October 1936, under the |ii'i.'sidentshi|) of iShnnlmra/harija Dr. Kurkorti. There was 
a large atteiKhiiieo iueluding K'aja Naroiidra Natli, Hiiai i’arnianauj, Sir Gohul Chand 
Nii'aug and delegates from other |)rovinous. 

Rai nnhadur JianisarandtiH. Chairman of Uio licccption Commiltoe, in the oour.so 
of his weleomu speech, traced tho origin of the Hindu Mahasablia and olaimod that on 
tho one hand it stood for |iuro and unadulterated nationalism aud on the other for tho 
pi'oiuotion of tho politieal lights of tho Hindus. 

-Mr. Itamsarandas said that fur ijuifo a number of years, the Indian National 
Cougrc.ss was the only political assouiatiou takiiig interest in the political welfare of 
llio country am! it was a common meeting ground for lliiidtis, Muslims aud other 
communities foi solving India s jioliticai |)i-)tdcms. He then traced separatist tenden¬ 
cies such as the starting of the Muslim Ij-eigiu) aud tho de|iutatiou to Lord Minlo 
and said, “Hind is hegau to lose heavily in representation ia the Legislatures and the 
servicoB and Muslims began to enjoy favours out of all luoporliou to their numbers 
and without aiij regard for oducatiuual qualilications or tax-paying capacity. It was 
as a protest against this communal policy of tho Goveriuuent ami tho separatist 
tuufiencics of Muslims that the Hindu' Sablia rame to be ostablished at Lahore 
In 1907.” 

After tracing how the Congress showed itsolf, prejiarcd oven to sacrifioe the 
interests of the Hindus as a whole in order to win tho support of tho Muslims 
(luring the ooivitilutioiial negoliations, Mr. llamsaraiulas said that it became the 
Maliasahba'.s work tu look to Hindu interests witlieut .saerilicing tho larger interests 
of the country. 

Mr. Jiiimsarandas disetissed the various (luestion.s alTeoting tiie Hindus such as 
Siiddhi, tlio jihysical condition of Hindus, amelioration of JIurijans, aud protection of 
Hindu women and ryots aud urged that the Hindus should stand united and be 
self-reliant. 

regards Suddlii and Saiigath.an, tho sjioaker said tlint the Hindhii Mahasabha 
could not look with indillereuco on processes that continued to tliiii their ranks. Ho 
also strongly urged the starting of physical culture cuulros and Akharas (gymnasiums) 
all over tho eeuntry to impioyo the general phy.sieal condition of Hindu youths. 

liofuniug; to the liombay riels, .Mr. Hamsai'andas .said, “The Hindu community as a 
whole lias alwa.Vi sluiunud violence of any khi-l as onjoimid by its Sliastras but 
developments of recent years, political and otherwise, tended to intousify communal 
discord and raiseluaf-mukers liavo boon given wide seorie to accomplish thoir plan. 
If is for leaders of all commtiuitios to take stock of tlie situation and put an end to 
this suicidal poli-iy.” 


The Preiidential Addreii 

Tlio follow'ing are extracts from the rrosidonlial Addrc.ss by Shri Sankarachanja 
( Dr. Kurkroti ) : — 

You are all aware, I am one of the religious hoad.s and you have chosen mo to 
he vour iiresiJoul, inspito of the liraitations to which religious heads or pontifs aro 
subject in delibciatious wliieli are to bo coiiductod aud settled through the maelii- 
nery of votes and liallot-boxos—in ouo word by modern democratic methods—ancl not 
by metliod.s of ex-cathedra judgments and through channols of pontifical authority. 
Wo clerical men aud particularly those of us who arc bisho))s^ or abbots or high 
priests, and tho proposition is true not only of tho Hindu hierarchy, but of all 
clergies and hierarchies of evei'y jirecious creed aud cult in tliis sublunary world, 
arc in a way a hardened race, lacking in tender pliancy and adaptability, inert to 
move from pot theories or ciotchets .and irttorly incapable of being moved into a eon- 
ciliatory position or shunted on to the rails or tracks of co-operation, on any but 
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diotatoriiU piiuciplos. In this want of adaptability, this estrangement from the conoi- 
liatory spirit, this incapacity for corapromiso, tlio priestly class compares very un¬ 
favourably ^'^th the laity. Instead of holfdng to creato that unity which is enjoined 
by all religions and which is the very soul or spirit of all religious these ooolesiasii- 
cal heads, these Pandits and Divines, only create squabb|r:s and controversies. It is 
as if the children should ask for broad and parenpt give them stonos, I impute 
this sad state of things to a misconception of duty, ^''an undue spirit of self-impor- 
tanoQ and self-sufficiency, to an exchisivoiiess that must load, if not to death, at least 
to the blindness of their spiritual children in matters of social and political as wall 
as .spiritual interost. That you havo unanimously elected me to be your president, 
inspite of this reputation of tho priestly class for stiff-necked oxclnsivenoss, puts a 
double burden on me. This implicit faith you have reposed in me must make mo 
rise to the occasion. While not forgetting my spiritual position, I must try to 
adapt myself to tho secular point of view of tho laity. I must in short identify 
raysolf entirely with you all and that to such an extuut that besides boing what I 
am I should feel that I am a Boudha among the Buddhists, a Jain among tho Jains, 
a Brahmo among tlie Brahmos, an Arya Bamajist among tlio Arya Samajists, a Sikh 
among tho Sikhs, “depressod” among the ‘depi-ossed’ and wliat not. 

Unity or Faiths 

This attiuide on my part is in no way novel as it is tho quintosoonoo of tho noii- 
dualistio pliilosophy of the great Shvi Bhankaracharya whose Imrablo follower I 
represent myself to be. As Sliri Goudapadacharya, tho Guru of Shri Shankaracliarya’s 
Guru, has so aptly remarked ; 

“The dualists being bent upon estabii.shing the trnfh of their own system of 
thought fight among themsoives while tho system of non-diialism comes in conllict 
with none”. This system of uon-dnalisni which leads to tho roaliiiatioa of tho undor- 
lying unity of all religions, slioukl not be inhstaken for various current views about 
the uniformity of all religions tliat are propounded with somo selfish motives or 
without any real knowlodgo or experionoo of any of theso sy.stems of religion. Tho 
Indian National Congress, though it rightly aoceiits tho prinoiple of equality of 
rights of all communities, fails miserably for imsoiis of its own to protoot tho civil 
rights of tho Hindus even whou they arc ferociously attacked by tho followers of 
alien faiths This national policy of tlio Congress in tho puro realm of politics 
sliould not be mistaken for unity of faiths. Unity of faiths is not consistont with a 
state of things in which one community asserts itself ovor tho otliorand compols it to 
yield in ail matters. Ileal unity lie.s in tho co-operation for all practical purposes 
of the diflerent communities, each strong and virile in itself, yot with no intention 
to attack aid encroach upon tho rights of others. That is exactly why tho Hindus 
must stir themselves up and strengthen their community so tliat tliey may stand on 
a footing of equality with otliors, always offering tiieir bast co-oporation but ever 
ready to repel alien aggression. Wo can reasonably go a step furthor and say that 
since Hindustlian is the ouo land where tlio Hindus and their culture can liourisli, 
other faiths liaving their own independent nations, the Hindus ought to havo a full 
and free scope to shape tho destinies of tlieir country. 

The preservation and deop infusion of tho Aryan oultnro within tho unity of 
faiths will in no way be detrimental to tho interests of other faiths. 

Tho suinmum bonum of human life con.sists in the attainmout of eternal knowlodgo 
and bliss and the communication and diffusion of it among all mon. This noblo ideal 
of human life has boon realized by tho Aryan sages more comproheiisively aiid 
thoroughly than the sages or philosophers of any othor nation. Though tho origi¬ 
nators of other religions may have aimed at tho samo ideal, yet with duo deforouco 
to all of thorn, it can bo safely said, that none of thorn succoedod in giving a 
philosophical basis to and a thoroughly rational explanation of tlia ideal that they 
realized in their individual case and in preaching it to mankind at largo. Tlio prin¬ 
ciples of other religions, though useful in their own way, are limited in their 
scope and application. Christ’s prinoiple of patient .suffering, though undoubtedly 
noble, can not bo of universal application and has moaning only in the case of a 
few highly gifted souls aud with particular iimitations of time and space. 
The samo is true of the teachings of Mahomed. On the othor hand, tho cardinal 
principles of the Hindu Dharma aro absolutely univer.sal in their ^ nature and are 
true of all persons at all time.s and under all circumstances. The Hindu Dharma does 
not confine itself to any codes or commandments, knows no creed and is therefore 
beyond all limitations. Nor has it emanated from one single prophet. It is 
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n|itly callod ‘Eternal Religion’ (Sanatan Dharma). Wo have to Ioto our neighbour 
uooording to ITinslii Dlmrtna not moroly booauso lio is our brother but spociatly be- 
I'tuise the same Atman (soul) poimeatos both. The Hindu Dharma is most 
toloiant, as it allows ovury individual oomplote freedom to choose any 
rational means for the attainment of the highest good without coming in tho way 
of any other person and without being commandud to pay allogionoo to a particular 
iniiivi'lnal or scriptural nulliority. Even the mo.st rational tliinUers of tho present day 
would be couvincod of the truth of tho principles preached by the Hindu philosophy 
and religion. ‘Who can doubt the existence of one's own seli"? If any ono doubts it, 
tin: vmy doubter is tbe self.’ 

This basic principle of rational philosophy was preached by Shri Shankaraoliarya 
huadreds of yeais even before Descartes who acquired a great name as an original 
thitikcr for liaViug propounded his principle of Cogito Ergo Hum which is nothing 
inoi’o or less tliaa what was taught by the groat Acliarya and which has served as 
a basis of all tho vat.ioual philosojdiy of Europe. Tho viow.s of tha Hindu Dharma 
as I'cgards Dod, I'dae Will and Immortality of tho soul are equally rational and 
corap: ehensivo. They try to loeonoile the apparently ooulUotiug claims of reason and 
faith ill tlio liigbir synthetic category ot reasoned faith. Ood is neither personal 
nor imporsoual ; in Jlirn we find a synthesis of both por.soaal and imiiersonal and 
yet Ha transcends both. This has boon very clearly stated in a verse f ot the Bliaga- 
v.ad Oita. 

Hut the followers of alien faiths entiroly fail to luidorstand tliis o.ssontially rational 
and philosophical view of Ooil ot the Hindu Dharma and hence they violently attack 
tho idolatrous view meant only for tlio ordinary poople. Though tiod is beyond all 
forms and names, yet it is not ia any way coutradiotory to rational thouglit to posit 
for practical purposes some form as repvoseutativu of Hod. Even these alien faiths 
that condemn iddatry so veliemeiitly, accept it willy niliy in some form or other, a 
book, a mosque, a church or a prophet,_ ft is^a thousand pities that so much blood 
should ba shed or account of such au iasiguilieiuit aud innocent dillarenoe of opinion. 
On the contrary, the utmost limits of religious tolerance liave been reached aud 
preached in the Jdiagvad-gita when it says: 

Even if God is conceived in a way contrai’y to oae'.s own method, that method 
too is uncouraged but never eoudomned. Tins jirinciple of tolerance is conducive 
to the good of the humanity aud the world is in sore uoed of this principle at tho 
present juncture, when tho peace aud good goveriimout of every nation are in tho 
crucible of trial aud tost. 

Li via A.ai) Licx Live 

One’s heart caunot but Le lillod with iudiguatiou aud fury to liiid that Hindusthau, 
(ho home of such valuable heritago aud gloiious culture, should bo turned into a 
liattlo'grouud whore so much imioeeuf blood is being shed by alien faiths in tho 
name uf their roligions. If it is the commaadmeat of tho Holy Quran that no music 
slioulu bo played Jcforo mosques, it is evidently binding only on 'the follower of 

tJiat faith and they are at liberty to observe tlio principle in their own cases. But it 

pas,sos, oue’.s reasen wliy they should tauaueally insist upon prohibiting tho Hindus in 
the very land of linduism from playing music in the noisy streets when it is im¬ 
perative on the part of tho latter to have music played on their .sacred occasions. It 

IS really shameful and disgraceful that there should be so much bickering and lioai't- 

buiuiiig repeated au almo.st all ooeasions of the eolohrations of the festivals, All such 
petty quarrels which cud in bloodshed would bo put a stop to if the followers of the 
ull'eiisivc) alien faiths are made to realise tho noble purpose that the Hindu culture 
has been brought into being to servo. It is a etilturo meant to serve the whole of 
humanity by teuchiiig it by example luid precopt the principle to live and let live. 

But it can servo thi;; purpose only it it livu.s. It will live only if the Hindus who 
are by no means aifeiior to others arise aad awake front itheir torpor and assort their 
birth-right—complete freedom. Aud freedom is only possible if tho alien faith.s that 
have separate iudepaudoat nations and spliurus of activity of tlieir own oulturos 
are made to live hero peacefully aud on frioudly terms with the Hiudu.s. Thoymiist 
bo made tu understaud that Hindustan ia primarily for tho Hindus and that the Hindus 
live for the pru.si.rvatiou and dovolopraont ot tho Aryan culture and tho Hindu 
Dhavina whiuh are bound to prove bouolicial to all humanity. 

Minoritiks 

Lest this shoull create misgivings in the minds of minorities appprehending that 
they shall have no place in this country, I haslou to add that they shall never fail 
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to enjoy full cultural and religious freedom. As I have already pointed out, Ilinduisin 
stands for tho prinoiplo of live and let live. But at the same time it must bo 
remombored that the minorities cannot claim to havo any superior political rights and 
power which prove detrimental to tho intcrosts of the Hindus and subver.sivo of the 
Aryan culture. But that is c.vaotly what the minorities are trying to establish through 
the communal decision. 

I affirm that in llindusthan the national race, religion and language ought to be 
that of the Hindus. 'With this as tho basic principle of our national constitution 
joint electorates without any reservation of seats for particular groups or communities 
offer the right solution of the problem of minority representation. It will be in 
conform ity with the highest ideals of democracy and also in keeping with tho princi¬ 
ples of equality and other tenets for which ]|indui.sm stands. But if auy guarautee 
or safeguard for tho protection of any minorities is needed, the Minority Guarantee 
Treaties of the League of Nations provide it most effectively. 

Let us see that qur Muslim friends get all the jirotoctiou that is ueoessary in the 
three spheres of religion, raoo and language wherever it Ls administratively feasible. 
Again, it must be remembered that the minority question in llindusthan is one single 
Muslim question. It cannot be divided into |irovincial minority question.s. Bet us 
thorouglilv realize the fact that accordiug to tho scheme the League has devised the 
religion, raeo and language of tho majority community of a state (of Hindus in 
Hindusthaa) shall be tho national religion, race and language in everv part, and in 
every province of tho state oven it the majoritv community of the'state haiipons to 
bo in minority in a iiarticular provinco (e. g. the 'Punjab, Bengal, etc). This, I believe, 
is tlie fullest implieatiou of the minority guarantee treaties and their logical appli¬ 
cation to the minority problems in Hindustan. 

Tim UoMMu.VAt Award 

The more I appreciate tlie zealous care and anxiety shown in tho League's minority 
protection schemes tor tho preservation of the solidarity and intcgiity of a state, tho 
more I am pained by the anticipated result of tho Communal Decision. If the first 
strive to maintain solidarity, the second spoils complete disruption. If the oue is 
inspired by the liigli ideals of world peace, the other can be trusted only to perpetu¬ 
ate strife. If the first is based on the principles of justice and equity, the other 
cannot claim oven their somblanoe. 

What justification can there be in douying to the Hindus of the Piiujab, 

Bengal, Bind and N. W. F. pruviiicos the same woiglitage that is given to 
minority communities in other provinces 'i Gan it bo ever suggested tliat the division 
of various commuuities into water-tight compartments of separate electorates would 
bo over conducive to the fostering of the feelings of iiatiimhood 'l Can the repre¬ 
sentatives of such separate commuual electorates for one moment claim to he 

national representatives Is this a wise and Uouest attempt to build one single 
united nation or a parody and caricature of a nation V 

In tho broader iutorests of Hiiidustlian and its national solidarity I reiterate that 
tho Communal Dooisioii ought to bo scrappod and replaced by tlie League scheme 
for the protoctiou of minorities. 

While that scliemo will solve tlie ceminuiial problem, it should not be siqiposed 
that thereby the Hiudus will have achieved all their objectives of solidarity and tlio 
realization of living force. For wliilo the Communal Decision delivers an attack 
from the outside, there are many ILssiparous and cantaiikeious agencies witliiu the 

structure of the fliudu society itself wliicli gnaw at its vitals from within. There 

are many evil practices and iustitutions among tho Hiiidu.s that have crept in now 
and thou since tlie Hindus forgot the progressive priiieiplus of tlieir aucestois, 
which all conspire to make the llindus a weak and disjointed community. More 
than tho Communal Decision it is those that menace ifiuduism aud tlio Hindus. 

TuE UN'tOUCIlABLES 

It is not possible for mo to deal with all those evil practices but I cauuot sluit 
Bay eyes to the question of tho so-eallod untouchablos, a most burning question. My 
sympathias always go with this poor class of our own people who havo suffered 
wrong ai our hands in tlio name of religion for a long time. No logic can support 
It, no sense of humanity can tolerate it. Thera should bo no hesitation on our part 
to do away with the evil without the least delay. 

I neither wish to waste my breath nor your precious time ou proving tliat un- 
touohability has no earthly reason tu exist to-day when tlie causes and conditions that 
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at ono time may liavo given lisu to it aro wholly absent. I have proved this to the 
hilt on many previous oceasious as also at the last session of the Mahasabha held at 
Poona. The small .and over-dwindling uoterio which still persists in tho practice o£ 
untouchability i.s so ignorant as to have hoeorne blind to such noble teachings as the 
one in Mahabharata which says : 

‘Religion must haVQ a rarional grounding ; it does not moan doing what others 
do, Wliile poacofnl times notjd ono roligioii, tronlilod times neod quite a different 
olio.’ Again, tho groat Shankaracharya himself has .said in his Gita Bliashya that tho 
siuiptnros are to bo dopondod upon only in maltor.s vvhiuh cannot bo penetrated by 
roason. Thus, lor o.vamplo, says the Acharya, oven if a huudrod scriptural authorities 
wore to say that lire is oo il and without liglit it cannot bo taken as the truth. Tho 

Sliastras are noi to bo blindly followed to the last word bnt they aru to be used 

only as a starting ground. This toiideuoy of blindly following the seriptiires is 
common to tlio followers of ail faiths and bonce quarrels on trivial matter.s always 
arise. What an irony that even when sucli are tlio views of the groat Acharya to 
whom we owo our tucistoace to-day and when tho people aro clamouring for some¬ 
thing more invi.'oraliug and broadouing than that tlio Shastr.as are in a position to 
give to-day, somo of ns should still bo stultifying iheiiuelvos in'the now stagnant pool 
of the Shastras. 

But while this is true of only a small suction, tho Hindus in general to-day accept 
that untouchability ought to go. Tho oidy question that to-day faces us is how soon 

it should be driven underground, not to ri.su again but to lie thero for all time. 

1 do not hold the view us some do tliat tlu) practice of untouchability revolts 
against humauitariauism, that wo must take pity on the uufortuuato untouchables 
and that wo should ooncode to them their duo rights in a charitable mood. Pity 
and charity in aiy form are detestable to rau. I stand for tho removal of nntouch- 
ahility not because I pity tho iintouchahies’ lot bnt hooauso it is the untouchable’s right 
not to remain .lutoncliables any more. It is hence that the term Harijan is not 
agreeable to me because it oounotos charity and pity. Moreover a mere change in 
terminology is net going to solve the prqhlam. .It is sometimes said that Dr. Ambedkar 
Is the villain of the [lieuo and it is ho who by his ‘wanton’ speeches creates 
animosities. On tlio contrary, I should say that wo should be all grateful to him for 
his ceaseless anu. brave offerts in arousing the untouchable masses and creating 
within thorn a deep souse of shame for the liurniliations and sufferings they have bean 
iiudei'going and iiroparing them to wipe off the dirty tar with which they liave been 
besmeared so far. We must also admit that wo owo oven our own oya-opening and 
mass awakening in tins mutter to Dr. Ambodkar’s militant attitude. 

UNIOUCltADLBS AND SllCUISM* 

I now come lo tho most pertinent question which is hanging boforo the Hindu 
community and tlmt is, should tho natouchablos change over to Sikhism. I must 
emphatically say that those who wish to, should ho allowed to join tliat sect. It is 
not insisted that all untouchables should go ovor in a body and join Sikhism. The 
sanction to embrace Sikhi.sm meaas that those untouchables wlio cannot tolerate any 
more tho humiliating conditions uudor which thoy have to livo sliuuld ho allowed 'a 
chance to impro\'o their condition by bocoining incivihors of a comiannity which thoy 
feel gives thorn what they want. And thoso that aro not so impatient, I should say 
so keenly self-roipecting, and aro satisliod witli the paco of uplift which tho caste 
Hindus are attempting to mako, siionld remain with us and bide their time. I cannot 
help noting here with regret that one of tlio roa.soiis given by Rao Bahadur Rajah 
in rejecting tho Arabodkar-Moonjo formula, namely that it would antagonise the 
Muslims against the untouchables, came to me as an iinploasant .surprise. Does it 
not reveal a pussilarainons attitude ? Doos it not show that all tho tall talk about no 
barter of religion is more oyowasli and that what is really at the bottom of the 
opposition to the formula is the tear of Muslims ? Gan any words he sutlicieut to 
condemn such poltroonery ? 

The temple Satyagraha at Nasik revealed to rao two salient facts. Firstly, a large 
sootiou of the untoucliablo.s has grown militant during recent years ami is clamouring 
for immediate relief, Sooundly, it is futile to coax tho so-oallod Sanatanists into 
agreeing to concede to the untouchables thuir legitimate rights. This revelation 
promiited me to advise Dr. Ambedkar and liis followers to sto|) wasting their 
energies in trying to persuade tho ortliodoxy and to found a sect of their own or to 
go over to one of tho existing .socts of Uindni.sm whicii doos not llourish on 

*For Ambedkar—Moonjuu formula see poate. 

QO 
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untouclifibility. Later on I advisetUTt cliange over to SiUiism because of the obvious 
I'odeeming features of tliat sect. 

1 must l.vst make it clear that for a Hindu to change to Sikhism is not conver¬ 
sion nor is it a lesser evil as somo aru inclined to tliink, Convorsion implies ombrau- 
iiig an alien faith. Nothing could bo inoro ridienlon.s tiiau to suppose that Sikhism 
is alien to Hiudni.sm. Most certainly it is not, as it lias sjirnng from Hinduism itself. 
It is only one of the many prutostant soots of Hinduism. I think this misooncoptiou 
prevailing among some of tiie Sikhs and somo sections of the Hindus tliat tho Sikhs 
uro not Hindus is generally responsible for tho unnoco.ssary line and cry raised over 
the Ambedkar-Moonjo formula and tho violent opposition siiown to it in some quarters. 

As I said above, Sikhism lias certain rodeemiiig features. Tlie most important 
among them is that that section of llio Hindus alone has not forgotten tlio most 
essential part of a man’s equipment for life and tliat is the Kirpan (Kirpau). Thu 
8iklis are the warrior class of the Hindus, their militant vanguard. Is it not for our 
own good that that class should ho iuereased and strengthened by tho fusion of 
newer and fresher blood V Can it not be said from this point of view that it is not 
a lesser evil but a greater good that tho iiutouehablos should hocomo Sikh.s ? Will 
it not bo s-iicidal for n.s all to ignore tliis problem and oppose the move to embrace 
Siklii.sra in the face of persistent and over increasing etlort in foreign Muslim and 
Christian countries to raise funds and send missions to get the untouchables con¬ 
verted to their respoctivo folds ‘it 

Hinduism and Convehsion 

1 think a great disservice has been done to tlio Hindu community by the 
tlioronghly mistaken view held by its leaders in the immediately preceding centuries 
that only a Hindu by birth was a Hindu and hence coiiver.sio'n was altogether ruled 
out, This has aggravated tlie danger facing the Hindus from the proselyti ng 
activities of the missioncries of alien faiths, whicli liave gone on without sbing 
counteracted oven by any assimilation of members of llioso faiths in onr foldei 
section of the Hindus still persists in saying that Hinduism does not aliow of.any 
oouversions. Somo followers of alien faiths repeat this like jiarrots and oppose 
Hindu missionary activities which are to-day in evidence. Hut this is absurd. Of 
course, fovoiblo conversion is unknown to Hinduism. What the early Hindus, tho 
Aryans, d.d was to slowly absorb the aborigines in tiieir fold and if this fact is not 
realised by many it is because the absoriition wa.s gradual and was not attended by 
any pompuous ceremonies and heralding tnimfiets. Tlio aborigines as well as tho 
outeastes were interceptibly absorlied as they readied tlio then prevailing standard 
of culturi and polish. Till tliat standard was reached these people were of course 
kept aiool: and I think tho forgetting by later generation of this underlying prinoiplo 
of scgrefiation was one of the' causes that later gavo rise to tho institution of 
untonchaiiility. I have mysolf admitted in recent years some Englisli, French and 
American ladies to Hinduism and I am glad to say tliat none of them has been in 
any was inferior to Hindn women proper. I havu seen for mysflif that within 8 
years of her conversion Her lljgliiie,s.s Maharani Sharrnistbadevi Holkar, Miss Nancy 
Miller as sho ]ircviously was, has proved liursclf to bo even more of a Hindu than 
any originally Hindu woman. I am sure that if she bad become tho Indore Maharani 
somo years previous to when she actually did, Indore would not have seen such bad 
days. 

Though the Hindus nood not he ovor-anxious to convert aliens to Hinduism 
and sliou’d have only thoso of them converted who wish to do so of their own 
accord, 1 must emphasize that ceaseless and determined attempts must be pursued 
to readmit into our fold thoso of us who liavo gone out duo to tlieir ignorance and 
onr indiUerence. This is a matter 17111011 the Hindu M.ahasabha must seriously 
take in hand. The Mahasabha must remember that it is a body of Hindus not 
merely by birtli but also by adoption. 

The Maiiasablia must also be on tho alert to defend tbo interests of Hindus 
abroad. Hinduism in oveivseas countries is always shadowed by the mortal danger 
of state-aided missionai y evangulising activities. I think tho Sabha ought to 
consider seriously the proposal coming from tbo Nairobi Hindu Union that the 
Hindus abroad sliould be organized in Hindu Sabhas which should be affiliated to 
tlie ceiitral body iii llindnsthaii. That would bring us all closer together and 
strengthen our fraternal ties. Hesidus this, I should suggest that Hindu missionaries 
ought to be sent abroad to keep np tho ilarao of Hinduism alight and to prevent 
any of t uv brethren from crabraoiiig an alien faith through mistaken views. 
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If Hinduism is to l,iq ii strouf; livius foryo—as wo liavo soon that it richly 
th'sorves to ho—for oontrihutinK to tlio real wolfaro of mankind if its mossaj;o hs 
to bq carried to ovory nook and uornor of tho world without tho least tinge of 
self-impoi'taneo and solf-aggrandisomont, thou tho Hindu socioty must needs bo 
re-organized by ^ inspiring it with tho trim spirit of Hiiidvi Diiarma, by teaching it 
to have a scientific) outlook on lifo and by making it healthy both in body and mind 
and strong cniongh to carry on its work, relb'eting its strength in every word it 
speaks and ii. every move it makes. Tho Ifindn Maliasahha vvliicii is tlie only 
promier repre.‘;cntativo institution of tlio Hindus ougiit to organize itself in sncdi a 
miinner as to be able to aoliiovu all thnso ohjoctivas. There should he a strong 
oloctod representative executive at tho oontro of tliis body whioli can sketch tho 
plan of actior. and work it out. Fre.sh blood should he infused in it by changing 
.some members of that i)xocntive body liy rotation but consistency of policy should 
bo maintained liy retaiulng a few membors in ofTico for some more years. 

Snlhcient funds have also to be' raised to linanco tho activities of tha oxeontive 
as no institutic n can successfully fnnerion without a substantial fund to back it. 
Every real full-blooded Hindu can easily be inducod to liborally uontributo to such 
a fund raised for a worthy cause and with ;i defiuitu purpose. 

The culture of a nation is vitally connected with its language. Tho stamp of a 
foreign culture on a nation can bo detected from tho impress of a foreign language 
on tho mother-tongue. Kvury indopendont nation guards and preserves its national 
language for this reason, ilindustiian therefore sliould insist on making Hindi tlio 
lingiia-indioa ol tlie country. Wo shonlil realize tlio fact that overy foroigu word 

admitted into oiir language spells tiro deatli of tlie original Hindi synonym of it. 
Such indisoi'eet incorporation does not enrich I lie language but on tlio contrary it 
weakens it. Wo .should emphasi/.n the purity of tho Hindu lauguago jiust as wo insist 
oil tliq purity of tho Hindu oiilturo. 

_ This iuuvitable cosmopolitan basis of tiie Gongre.s.s and tlio attacks made on tho 
IJindus are the very factors that .justify tin; e.-Hstoiico of tho Hindu Mahasahha. 

It is for this body to koop vigilant ’ and protect tlio rights and interosts of the 
Hindus wlume-'or tlioy are in danger. Tlio pocnliav position of Ilindustiian 

ordains tho exiftouee of two sueli dill'eront hodio.s whioli without mutual hostility 
should cooperate wherovor possliilo. 

] liavo made it clear that it i.s no uso hlnniing tho Congress for its indifforenoo 
towards Hindu interests, P.iit it i.s injnally clear tliat under tlio eircumstaneo.s tho 
Hindu Mahasal ha ouglit to liavo ils owu representatives iu the legislatviros to 
gnaid the inttrests and promote the rigiils of tho Hindus. Tho Maliasahiia 

Hiereforo, shoiili liglit tlie electioii.s on its own ticket but tliat liglit sliould ho oti 
tlio clear issui' of tlio protection of Hindu inlero.sts. Hostiio criticisms of tho 
Congress should not bo unnecessarily iudnlged in. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 
Second Day—Lahore- 22iid, October 1936 

H. H. HKi.KOA'rKs Not Aumittei) 

Tlioro was a .sensation at tho Maliasahiia session tliis morning wlien local 
organisers refnsid delegates’ lickets to llie memhers of tlio United L’rovinces Kahiia 
(wliicli is loeognised by I’andit Alalaviya) inelinliiig t'andit Jfadluikanta Malviya and 
two others. Tliey were olTered admission ns visitors, but llie latter rofusod to 'attend 
in that capaeity and went away in protest. 

At tlio time of the conuiienoeineid: of tho session a seunio onsuod in a corner of 
tlie I’andal fioiii wln’ro .slionts of ‘^Ahilaviya Zinduliad” were heard. Ivival groups 
were seen to lift cliairs in tiirow Ihein at eacli oilier, One man wa.s injured on tlio 
nose, Polico took into custody (lireo per.sous, wlin were released lator on. 

Aceordiiig to eno version of tho incidoni, llie cries of "Malaviya Zindahad” wore 
resented by tho epponent.s. .Aoeording to another vor.simi, distribution of juimplilots 
led 10 the light. .Later constables (a large posse of whom wore inosont in tlio 
premises) wero seen sitting in (lie midst of visilora and oven deiegalos. 

The Sanatanists’ W.alk-otji' 

rrotesting against certain expressions in tho presidential address, paiiioularly re¬ 
lating to Harijaus and thoii, suggostod conversion to Sikhism, some monibcrs of tho 
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Mahasabha, the most prominent of whom boinf; Bai Bahadur Ramsarandas, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, Rai Bahadur Hiadasaran, and Diwan Kishenkishore an¬ 
nounced their withdrawal from further sittings of the Conference, They later issued 
a statement declaring that the President wa.s not right in preaching from the Maha- 
sabha platform for or against different scots of Binduism. 

The seceders were Sanatanists, who objected to Dr. Kurtlioti's interpretation of tho 
Shastras and Sanatana Dharma and dictum that for Harijans to embrace Hikhism was 
no conversion. Prior to commencement of tho session, their spokesmen wore closeted 
with Dr. Kurtkoti for scveial hours and requested him to delete tho reference to 
conversion but the President, it was understood, offered to withdraw fjom the session 
rather than suppress his convictions. 

In announcing their withdrawal from further sittings of the Mahasabha session, 
Sanatanist leaders declared tliat they had explained to tho President the genesis of the 
organisation of the M ahasal ha viz., that it was to be. and act as a body which, with¬ 
out iutorferiug with or disturhing the tendencies of any section of the Hindu Com¬ 
munity—“in which wo welcome Bikhs, Jains and BiKldhists”,—was to iirotcot their 
interests as repres enting as a whole and tl)is had been tlie guiding principle of the 
Hindu Mahasaoha hitherto. Coiiveisi('n er preaching eouveisioii from one section in¬ 
to another had never hceii ]cimilled to (i.ine wiiliiji tlie scoi>l' of tho Mahasahha’s 
work much loss could (hat he advoralcd from the platfoim of the Bahha’s annual 
gathering like the present one. 

At its evening session, the Mahasabha adopted five resolutions, tho most important 
of them being. 

The GoBMOKni Circular 

Tho Sabha condemned tho anti-Hindu Ouunukhi circular in (lie North-West Fron- 
tior as a direct attack on the language and culluve of Die Hindu and Bikh minorities 
in Die Frontier and decided to form a deputation of Die Babha, (egcDicr with Bikh 
leaders, to wait on U. E. tlio Viceroy in tliat conueciion. 

Removal of UNioueiiAniUTY 

Tho Sabda voitevated the rosolulion passed in (he Poona ses.sion on tlio subject of 
removal of untouoliability and called on tho Hindus tlirougliout India (o carry into 
effect tho said resolution with a view to picserving (he inicgrily of the Hindu 
Society. D reaffirmed tho jirovious rosohitions for^ giving equal access to all Hindus, 
irrespoctivi' of caste or creed, to all oublio amoiiilics and institutions such as schools, 
wells, tauks, ghats, hotels, roails, paries, dharmasalas and public places of worship. 

Tho Babha further roaffinned its faith that uutouchability is not regarded as part 
of Dig Hindu religion or social .system. 

Adolitiom of Caste 

The Sabha reoommonded to tlie Hindus Dio aholition of all distinctions in thu 
Hindu Society baicd on birth or caste in spheres of public, social and political lifo 
as they are out of place iu Dio presont, ago. 

Anothor rosoliition felicitated His Highness the Maharaja of Gwalior on bis assump¬ 
tion of the roins of his administration. 

All resolutions wore passed unanimously but speaking on tho iinfouchability re.so- 
liitioii, Mr. liajbhoj, Doiuossod tllasscs loader from Poona, declared that some cons¬ 
tructive work for the uplift of Harijans would bo far more wolcomo than suoh reso¬ 
lutions and sympathies. 

Tho resolution on tlio anti-nindi Giirmukhi circular was moved by Eai Bahadur 
Mehar Chand Khanna of Poshawar. 

Speaking on this resolution, Dr. Radha fTumud Muhherjee said that it was not a 
local question but oiio affcotiiig the cuituro of all India bcoauso tho circular did great 
violence to international law. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

The resolution on Harijans was moved by Principal Deviehand of Hoshiarpur. Mr. 
Rajbhoj proceeded to critioi.so Dr. Ambodkar, but was checked by the President, who 
said ho would not allow any personal remarks. 

This lesolution as wtdl as two others relating to Hindus iu Kashmir and the 
orders ncently issued by tho Northcin Command as affecting the Hindu personnel in 
their services, were passed unanimously, whereafter the Mahasabha adjourned. 
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‘ BiKiis’ Addueiss 

A featuio oi llio se.ssinn was tlio interest evinced in it by Sikhs. The GiinisinRh 
Bahha presented an address to Dr. Kurtkoti at tlie open session, stating that if Hari- 
jans wisheil to stay where they wore, it was well and good. 

Sikhs, in the course of their address, said; “If tlie Depressed Classes choo.so to 
remain wliore they are, wo ary porfoctly satisfied, but if they cannot bo persuaded 
to ri'inain where they are, then wo expect that you will soo them join the Sikh reli¬ 
gion. wliieh, in loftiness of its ideals and in feelings of hrothorhooil and oriuality 
occupies a uniqua position. "Wo boseooh you to .save tlie Dopressad Classes from qm- 
luncing either Olil-istianity or Islam, for wc cannot tolerate tho idea of their adopting 
any .foreign roligmn.” 

Third Day—Lahore—23rd October 1936 

Tlic Mahasabha eoucludcd this evening, after passing a mimher of resolutions. 

At tho outset, Bliiii Paniianund, wlio occupied tiic Uh iir temporarily _ in the 
iilisonco of Dr. Kurtkoti, o.xplaiiied the giniesis of his dilleroneo with I’andit Madan 
Mohan Mahviya, lie said that Pandit Malaviya wanted to entrust the election work 
to tho Congress Nationalist Party, whereas Dhai T’armananil wa.s strongly of opinion 
that as long ns election w,as iiy separate electorates, I lie Hindu Mahasahha must 
lanvass for Hindu seats. He instanced the ease of tho United I’rovinces whoro tho 
Hindus were 80 pur cent nf the population and said that it would bo suicidal to 
entru.st their interests to the Cuegress Nationalists. 

Dhai Parmau.aud also ox|dained why tin; Mahasabha Pandal tvas not given to 
Harijans for u.se and stated that tlio organisers feared that tho two wings of .Harijans 
might create rowdyi.sm. 

AwA.r.n CoNnsMXEn 

The Mahasabha condemned tho Cmemunal Award and the 'Government’s coramiinal 
policy as anti-naticual and nudernocratie, and realfirmed its faitii tliat tho host solu¬ 
tion ot the Indian communal problem was an iuleniational .solution as embodied in 
various raiuority treaties aceepfod by so many States after tho war in Europe, 
including Turkey. 

There was a lieated discussion culminating in confusion .at one stage over _a reso¬ 
lution urging the stoppage of tlio .slaughlur of cows and otlior animals in Drijraandal 
(hirth-]ilaco of Sri Krishna) at .Mathura. 

The resolution was passed togetlior with Mr. Narinjanda.s’ amendment that in case 
this demand was not conceded by tho cud of .Dee.cmhor, 11)20, active stops, in the 
nature of Satyagral a, lie adopted by tho Maliasaldia. 

Bhai I’armanaiid, by another am'ondinent, wanted that the words “by the Maha.sa- 
bha" be deleted from the above .miciidmont, tmt Mr. Narinjaiidas’ amondmout was 
passed amidst cries of ''Maliasahlia-ki-jai”. 

Fexi) ron S.vN'aATH,\N Work 

Tho Maha.sablia locided to create a permanent fund to enable it to carry on multi¬ 
farious activites for Hindu Sangathan work and to apiioiut a committee under tho 
presidoutship of Mr .lugal Kishorc Dirla to raise tho nooo.ssary funds. It was 
also resolved that tlio Hindu National Hag, as designeii by tho Working Committoo, 
expressing the central ideas of Hindu nationalism and spirituality, bo adopted. 

The Mahasabha deplored the acts of sorious rioting, bloodshed and arson in Bom¬ 
bay and criticised tho attitude of Muslims with regard to tho logitimato exorcise of 
their religious right I'y Hindus. 

The mooting recommouded that liimlus all over India should congrogato from tinie 
to time in their rospeclivc villages, towns and cities to exchange views on the vari¬ 
ous problems faoiiig Hindus and for spreading tho pro|)agunda of tho Mahasabha. By 
another resolution, the Maha.saliha condemnod the statement made to tho press by 
certain individuals against the I’residont of tho Hindu Mahasablia and ox])rossed its 
fullest confidenco in him. 

A residutioii recommended that immediate step.s bo taken to improve the phy»0Rl 
condition of tho Hindus and that military .schools aud vohinteor corps he started 
in order to cinblc Hindus hotier to defend their hearths and homes, 

In his closing rernarks Dr. Kurtkoti maintained tiiat his interpretation of the 
Shastras was a eorrci'.t ono aud said tliat Sikhs were part and parool of Hindus and 
ho was glad to hnd ttiat they woro such a bravo and martial people. 

The Mahasabha at this stage eoncludod its session. 



The Bengal Hindu Conference 

Mr. Chatterjee’a Opening Address 

^ftli a view to discussing the grave problems which tho Hindu community had to 
face, a session of the Bengal Hindu Gonteronou was held at the hall of the Indian 
j^ssooiation, Calcutta on the l5th. Auguat 1936. Hr. Radhakumud Makherjee presided 
and Sj. Raniananda Chatterjee opened tho proceedings. 

In opening the Oonferonco, Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee said that tho entire Hindu 
comnumity, espooially that in Bengal, had been faced with a grave crisis. It might 
bo thought that the Hindus have been put in a difRciilt situation. But it was through 
dangers and difficulties that a nationhs worth was tasted. Tlie younger section 
among them should on no account feol disappointed nor would it bo proper for the 
older pco))le who were approaching their ends to lose heart. 

Sj, Chatterjee at present could not clearly find out by what exact moans tho 
revival ol the Hindu community would be accomplisliod, but he believed in his heart 
of hearts that the great community would suffer no downfall. For that, however, 
they should not rely upon fate but should rely upon their courage, strength and 
honesty of purpose. 

It was not a mere belief of his, proceeded tho speahor, but the pastihistory of( tlio 
Community would substantiate it, Through vicissitudes of fortune, storms and stress, 
they had continued to manage their existence and maintain their culture and civili- 
•sation ; whereas only tho names of many ancient nations existed to-day. Tho re¬ 
cent discoveries in Afolienjo-daro would go to prove that the Hindus hail inherited 
their ancient culture and tradition from their forefathers tliousands of years ago. 

That might bo criticised as boasting on the part of tho Hindus : but no nation 
could live without firm coufidonoo in thoir own selves. Kabindraiiath had sung that 
India’s chariot of progress had pas.sed through tho unoven track of rise and tall. 
To-day the raigiit have lost her position but it might not bo long for Itor to regain 
tliat glory which had onoo been hors. 

There were somo facts, pointed out the speaker, the recounting of which might 
hearten the heart of the Hindus. India’s cultural inlluence had spread over far off 
land,s in the distant part. By sword she did not conqiior those countries. Her 
conquest was that of culture, the signs of wliich were still extant in those regions. 

The Hindu of to-day were well known for tlieir toleration and respect for other 
people’s views and sentiments. Under tho now constitution they had beon grouped 
as General Scats. Government, by this procedure, had indirectly admitted that the 
Hindus did not exist for tlioir own community alone but strove for tire welfare of 
eveiw community. 

Wliile the other communities had sought their own interests, tho Hindus alone 
endeavoured for the common weal. Tho worst feature of the communal award was 
that it had divided the coimtiy iuto so many watertight compartments and nogalivod 
tho ideal of nationalism. 

Discussing the .social problems, Sj. Cbattorjoo pointed out that tho most important 
subjects that should attract their atlontion were women’s wuifaro and tho right of 
scheduled castes. That religion which wont to harm tho interests of the society 
should nevor be deemed as a true roligion. According to ‘shastras’ it might be mmli- 
tied when neces.sity arose. 

There had boen a porsistont decroaso in tlie number of women in tho Hindu 
community. There might be a niimbor of reasons for tliis state of ailairs, In Bengal 
tho nvimbcr of birth of girls wore loss than that of boys. Unlike western people 
women here committed more suiiddos than men. Dcatli duo to child-birth inuroasod 
morta’ity among thorn. This problem of women’s welfare, according to tho speaker, 
was not loss important than political probloms facing tho community. 

As regards tho rights of tlie schodiilod ca.stes, Sj. Chattorjeo would not say much 
but vould point to tho great .saying of poet Chandidas tliat man was above all the 
rest. Unless they were given thoir just rights political salvation would remain far 
distant. 

Bengalee Hindus had been ousted from the industrial life of the province. Jute 
mills cloth mills, sugar mills etc., woro mostly in the hands of the foreigners and 
people from other provinces. Very good cotton was grown in this province, but th# 
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A‘;'i'iculturu Di.ipari:raout of thu Oov’Drnmcmt, for roasoni? host known to tliom, wore not 
liireotioH' attoiition towunlo it. Soa-voyago boiiij; proliibitod by tho ’Sliastras’ tlio 
art of oavipalioo had ija.sood into tlio bauds of tbo MoIiarnoJans of plaoos liko Cliitta- 
i'imi' and foroignt-rs. 

Tliti nnmbor of Hindus ainonf? tho afiricultunsts was Jaoroasing. Tljat was not a 
good sign, i'lio vnoo wliioli dissooiato.1 itsolf frora tlio oai'IU was sure to lose its vita¬ 
lity. If tbo Jlindii youths wont to tbo villagos and ncttlod tboro as agriculturists than 
coiisidorablo bouettVonld bavo aoornod to tbo oomnmuity loading to tbo suppression 
of oriino against Hindu women. 

koferi'iug to pciitioal situation in tbo oouritry, Sj Obattorjoo pointed out that the 
Communal Award bad totally ignored tbo claims of tbo Hindus. Tbo inomorial wbiob 
tboy lately sont to tbo autlioritios liad also boon summarily rujoctod. Hut 
that should not disbearteo tbom iu aiiy way. b'or, tlio Hindus in tbo past bad 
raaintainod tboir ctistenoo and in tbo present would maintain it and by so doing 
would oontributo soinotbiug that would olovato tho oiitiro nation. 

The Presidential Address 

A dismal pioturo of tbo prosorit jiositioo of Hoag.'il was drawn by -Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mookarjee iu tlio course of bis prosidontial tiddros.s. Tlianks to tlio political 
proououpations and factious of tbo loaders at tbo top, the foundations of national 
iifo and prosporily bavo, lio opined, boon uogtoctud and weakened, bo that Bengal 
to-day stands as tlio poora.st provinoo in India , with proportionately the least revenue, 
and even her revenue resouroos rendorod iueapablo of exjiunsion. 

Tbo Bongaloo to-d<'iy is tbo most boaviiy taxed Indian who nays most to tbo State 
and gets tlio loast from it, No wonder tliat' every IJengaloe, Moslem and. Hindu, is now 
losing to bis bretbron of otbor provineos in all walks of national life, cultural, 
eoonbmie aud admi listrativo. i.’lannod national oooiiomy alone can cope with tho 
situation created by tho planned economies of national govorumunts all over the world, 
was Dr. Mookerji's ompbatio opinion. 

Dealing with the oommon woo.s from tbo now dispensation, Dr. Mookerji pointed 
out that .some of tbe.se will full more heavily on our Moslem bretbron, on the 
millions of down-tiodden and [lovorty-sfriekon peasantry who form tbo majority of 
tho provincial population. 

This plionoraonal poverty ol Bongal, ho said, Is not lior natural portion but an 
artilioial croatiou, the oouBcquoiicu of an uiisciontifio Federal Fiuanoo whioli, on 
aeconnt of uiijnstiliablo dednetioos levied by tho Centre, leaves to the province a 
lusiduiii revenue that is bopolo.s.s!y inadequate to its present and future needs, the 
need.s of it.s e.xiiaiiding population. Bombay, with its population of 19 millions, 
whi(;h is lu.ss than ovoii half of Bengal, has been granted a residual revoniio far in 
excess of that given to Bengal. 

Bengal’s revenue position has suffered so disastron.sly by more default, because 
lull' loaders, ollicbil or non-olhcial, have not put her (inaueial caso and claims agaiu-st 
Fedoration iu a proper and persistent inamior. With a gross reveuue exceeding 
37 orores per annum, she lia.s been dismissed with a short shrift with a reveuue of 
only aliout 11 oiores to feed 20 millions of her ehildron, wliile moro business like 
Bombay lias iilchod a rovonuo of over 15 ereres to food only bor 19 millions. The rovo- 
mie per Iioad iu Bouga! is appallingly low, as compared with most other jirovinoes. 

Woi'ld-foreos h ive also conspired with dornostio factors against Bengal’s pros- 
jierity. The brunt of economic depression has laid low all her national koy industries 
on which that prosperity depends, viz,, coal, tea and jute. Planuod national 
economy alone ca i eopo with tiie sitnatiun created by tho planned economies of 
national govornmouts all over the world. 

Along with jute, Beiigal’s agriculturo is at its worst, with her dying rivers, with 
alwunce of se)iemc.s of rivor-trainiug and control of floods, oi' of plans for opening 
up now sources of irrigation on which irroviiieos liko tbo Punjab and Sind have been 
spending crores. A non-paying agriculture is now in tbo grip of a hopeless indobtod- 
noss wliioh tho country is not yet seriously handling, A policy of drift will only be 
drifting towards a ravolntion. 

But Bengal is robbed net merely of bor ravonuo and tho resonvoBS of raeovei'y, 
she is also robbed of lior turritory. Slio has lost to other provinces the best of bor 
regions, some of her bualtbiost districts, rich mines, and prosperous plantations. Sbo 
has also lost to thorn a sturdy population. Her loss in not merely material, but 
moral and cultural. 
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Nearly four million Bengalis are now living as exiles, and discontontod minorities, 
in Bihar, and have further caused to their mother-country a loss of annual revenue 
assessed at nearly two ororos of ri'peos. The partition of Bengal still remains. 

His laie Majesty the King-Emperor, while aiinouncing its annulment, promised a 
well-considered solution of frontier problems. Tliu Simon Commission also suggested 
a Boundaries Commission to settle those problem.s regarding houndarios. 

Even Orissa has seooded from Bihar as a linguistic and cultural unit. It is 
Bengal alone that must always lose. She cannot call back hor exiled sous, nor claim 
the territories which are hors by both history and right. The territorial problem is 
no less urgent than the financial problem of Bengal, hut her loaders are equally 
apathotio to both. 

Turning to the communal problem, which lias split the country from top to 
bottom into warring coramunitios whom tlio coming Constitution will not permit to 
unite from promoting the good of tho whole. Dr. Mookorjoe said ; The Constitution 
is based in a ruthless aud tliorough-going manner upon oomraiinal electorate and 
representation which rosts fundamoutally, not ou tlio coucoption of common citizen¬ 
ship, hut on the conception of commnnities as so many separate nationalities. The 
Constitution intends that tho Hindus aud Moslems must consider and organise thom- 
solvos as .separate nationalities, and not as nationals of tho same State. 

The Constitution is not planned as a democracy and will not give any scope to 
the growth of nationalism upon which democracy i.s based. Our Moslom brethren 
may gloat over their ill-gotten gains from tho Communal Award. But their exulta¬ 
tion will be only for a time when they will find tliat what tho Constitution has 
given them is only a little power over tho Hindus but hardly any powers of real 
self-government, while what they have gained will bo of no help to’ them in solving 
the problem of dire povurty in which their masses, the rural millions, are deeply sunk. 

Tlie political classes at the top may be swept away by a revolution from below. It 
is only a united national effort of Hindus and Moslems that can avert tho coming 
catastrophe. 

In the face of this impending national disaster and economic crisis, cannot Hindus 
and Moslems unite as brethren, as children of a common soil, of tho same mother 
Barth, sorap tho Communal Award, which divides them, by an agroomout of their 
own, and proceed boldly to recapture tho lost position and prosperity of Bengal, to 
build her up as a vigorous democracy in a spirit of equality, fratoriiity and liberty, 
ou tho basis of equal partner,ship in legislation and administration ? Aud, in this 
high endeavour, by aooompllshiug which Bengal can once more give load to India, 
it is oui Moslem brethren wlio can take the lead aud show the way I 

Dealing with the Hindu problem. Dr. Mookorji showed liow tho coming Constitu¬ 
tion will specially handicap the Hindus of Bengal, whose case was recently repre¬ 
sented, under tho leadership of Foot Tagore, to tho deorotary of Stato. Sounding a 
pessimistic note, tho President said : 

“But even the tallest of us do not count with the Government of (ho da 5 ', who 
are bent upon ropres.siug the lliudus iu every way. By a stroke of tho pen, the 
Oovernraeiit has struck at all the progress tliat they have made, and the place they 
have won for themselves in tho Ooverument of tho eouutiy by nearly a oeutury of 
effort and enligliteumeut. 

“The Britisli Oovernmont forget that in repressing tho Bengali Hindu they are 
really repressing their best work in India. Tlio Beugali Hindu is the child of 
British rule, of the modern spirit it has introduced to India to its greatest credit. 
And the Congress also forgets that Ooverument liits tlio Congress by hitting tlie 
Bengali Hindu as its foremost exponent." 

Criticising the Commuual Award, Dr. Mookorjee said : “Nowhere iu the world is 
there any such spectacle of a minority being further weakened in the interests of tho 
majority and of a majority being further strengthened at the cost of the minority. 
The result of it is that the Bengal Hindus, who form nearly 45 per cent of the 
population, will form only a third of the logislaturo, while their cultured classes 
will dwindle even to a fifth. 

“This construction of a Constitution by mero counting of heads does not take 
into account tho amount of tho contributions which tho Hindu minority of Bengal 
make to the general progress and prosperity of the provinco and towards tho main¬ 
tenance of the Stato itself. 

“The statistics of Government show that nearly three-fourths of the revenue of 
Bengal is ooutribnted by the Hindus whose cultural eontribiitions will be evident 
from the fact that they contribute as much as 04 p, c, of literate population, more 
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than 80 per cent of tlio school-going population anl ahoiit 87 i). o. of the legal, 80 
per cent of the medical and 8:i por coat of Banking, lusuranoo and Exchange business. 

“Should a oomnumity that has done so muoh for thoir country bo forcibly ousted 
from its political life and Oovorriraeut ? Should thoir Moslem brothrou bo a party to 
this glaring injustice which has boon iiiflictul upon tho Hiudu.s like a bolt from 
the blue ? 

In this connootion Dr. Mookoi joo sovcroly criticised tho Congress attitude and said 
“Tho Congress now protends to defeat commnrialisra by tho weapons of socialism and 
communism. Knowledge comes, but wi.sdom liugors I And eommnnisin will long 
linger as a remote issue ! In the meanwhile, tho monster of commnnalism will 
devour the whole body-politic and disintograto tlie State. There will be left no 
Indian nation hut any number of warring coinmnnitics. 

“Tho fact is that tho Oongniss is rotroating from its ideals in fear of tho Moslems 
who are in hot pursuit, and has at last taken refuge under tho shelter of a lofty aud 
cosmopolitan iuditTerenco to tins Communal Award to wliich tlio' Moslems are not 
indifferant. Botli Cougross and (iovernmoiit are out to placate Moslems and bidding 
for thoir favour. Tlio (lovonirncnt lias beaten hollow tho Congress and weaned from 
it its Moslem members. The pursuit by the Congr 0 .ss of the pliantom of Hindu- 
Moslera unity has hoeu defeafed by a strong Aiiglti-Moslora unity wliioh is e.xpressed 
and embodied in the now Goustitntiou. Tlic Constitution is based on distrust of tho 
Hindus and Congress. 

“And so, after fifty years of .all their s.acrilioe, sull'oring, and service for thoir 
country, the Bengali Hindus, who founded the Congress and have done so muoh for 
it, must now be sad to think to wliat political pliglit they have been reduced by tho 
Congress to whom they had so long blindly trusted for achieving their political 
emauoiiiation I It is a grim irony that tho Congress that first worked with faith 
in constitutional activity and agitation, then gavo it up as mendicant politics, dabbled 
in direct action anc non-co oper.ation in a spirit of idealism, then gave them up as 
impracticable, is now returning with vongenanco to the very paths and methods of 
liberal, moderate, aud moudicant politics which it liad condemned so violently and is 
now organising with feverish enthusiasm tho oloetions to the legislature under a 
Constitution which is universally condemned in every particular 1 The pity is that, 
in the meanwhile in Bengal, tho Congress will liiid that it has hardly a place to fill 
in the legislature. This is tho rich harvest it will reap after all its labours through 
these long years! 

How can jllindn Bengal take further risks under such indifferent leadership ?— 
asked tho President and opined that the Bengal Hindus must rebuild tlroir shattered 
fortunes in their own way by thoir own organisations. 

Asserting that the Hindus iiavo never claimud separate electorates, Dr. Mookorjee 
said : “Bat if separate elootorato and representation is to bo the order of tho day, 
the Hindus do not ight shy of sneh seiiaratiou if tho Moslems insist on it. But they 
object to lialf-raeas'ires of sa[iaiation wliioli aro not good for either oommimity. 

“As I have already stated, separate olectorate and separate j'eprosontation are dicta¬ 
ted by a sense of separate nationality. Separate oleoturato and separate roprosoiita- 
tion do not go with a joint purso. If eominunities must separate at elections, and also 
in legislation and administration, tlioy should soparato with their pnrsos too, 

“Let tho Hindus and Mo.sleois frankly organise themselves as separate nationalities 
from top to bottom each fostering its own national onlturo by its own rosouroes, and 
then lot them unite in an All-Bengal Federal Assembly. Tho federal idea and not tliat 
of a Unitary State will suit Bongal better in tho present state of separation between 
the Hindus and Moslems. 

“It is also very necessary in tho interests of both Hindu aud Moslem oulturos that 
there should bo first a separation in odneation, as lias been done in Canada, in tho 
separate schools for tho English and French. Both Hindu aud Moslem eiilturos stand 
to gain from a soparato treatment. Tho Moslems righty object to much of Hindu 
Bengali literature as being repugnant to tlieir state and tradition. Thoir children 
should be fed upon tho litoratnro of their own creation, which is more in consouaueo 
with their religious and racial ideals. 

“Similarly, tho Hindu youths need not bo fed upon any compromising litoratnro 
which will be devoid of life for them. Keligiou has been too muoh mixed up with 
politics in the coming Constitution. It should come with far greater fitness and profit 
into education. Both Hindn.s aud Moslems have been suffering grievously from a god¬ 
less education, Tho separate seliool system will bo tlie only remedy. 

114 
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Betwoon the Hindu and the Moslem there cannot bo any fusion of cultures, but 
there may bo a federation of tho two cultures in the higher grades of education. 
Still India has felt the need for a separate Hindu and Moslem university to the 
advantage of both. Our communal differences can only be solved on the basis of a 
more thorough-going scheme and not mere convenient half-measures of separation. 

“In conclusion, I do hope and pray that the Hindu and Moslem will still be 
able to unite as national of the same Slate on tho basis of a common citizenship on 
terms of equality and fraternity in every S]ihero of their common national life, with 
duo regard for their separate cultural interests and recover for their common mother 
country its lost position of primacy among tlio provinces of India.” 


The Bengal Hindus’ Memorial 

A largely-signed memorial of roprosentativo Bengal Hindus for a revision of the 
of tho Communal Award, which was supported by a monster meeting at the Calcutta 
Town Hall on tho 15th. July 1936 presided over by Poet liabindraNath Tagore and 
numerous meetings in districts, was sent to the Secretary of State for India. In this 
connection it may be stated that a canard was issued some time back in newspapers that 
the Secretary of State might be jjrevailed upon to revise tho Communal Award so far 
as Bengal was oouoorned if a weighty and intluontial memorial was submitted to him. 

In tho course of his speech presiding over the meeting Poet Tagore said 
“Tho shadow of the dark ago has fallen upon Europe. She seems boisterously 
eager to put out the light and ideals which she herself specially brought to tho now 
age and her newspapers to-day are full of malovolout measures taken by dictatorial 
powers against their victims to keep them crippled for good or thrust them com¬ 
pletely aside. I shrink from comparing with some of those acts tho introduction in 
our country of a scheme in which there will remain no scruple to wrench off one 
of the most sensitive roots of our growing national being.” 

“Thfc’i incident”, added Dr. Tagore, “’will appear too small and passed over in 
silent apathy by the larger world, for those who aro helplessly affected by it suffer 
from the cruelest insults—tho insult of insignilioanco. However, for us tho enormity 
is such that I felt ashamed to claim tho privilege of old age and failing health and 
drawn out of my accustomed seclusion, cry my warning oven it it bo a cry in the 
wilderness. 

“The Communal Award, carrying tho malediction of separated political life, has 
been pronounced oven upon groups of comraunitios in our country that didn’t want 
it. The Indian body politic is divided into eighteen different sections. Mahatma 
Gandhi described this process as vivisection of tho body politic which emerges as a 
carcase out of this operation.” 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore continned ; “For reasons which need not bo explained 
Hindus aro handicapped most iu tho coming constitution and Bengal Hindus instead 
of receiving any protection, being iu a minority, have specially been singled out for 
reduction in their representation oven below their natural population strength by 
weiglitago being oast against them. Though a tacit compliment, it is an open assault 
employing novel political arithmetic invidious enough to turn the methods of respon¬ 
sible government into most irresponsible moans by which one community is made 
permanently independent of tho co-operation of the other while wielding the right 
to oppress it, if it so chooses. 

“1 beg to remind onr rnlors that even worse than tlio commercial exploitation 
of our economic life is tliis political poisoning of our national blood, worse than 
punishing subjects on suspicion without trial for an indefinite period, for it is 
punishing the future, an eternal damnation for acts of disobedience, real or imaginary, 
proved or unproved. 

“Ever since the very suggestion of this proposal”, proceeded Dr. Tagore, “the 
atmosphere of the Province became turbid with a passion menacing the amenities 
of civilised life. Already tho spirit of wanton destructiveness seemed to be creeping 
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even in the commonwunltli of litorature. This is the first red sigmil of danger 
presaging fatal collision butwoun noighboiitiiig communities whose duty it is to 
croato a coraprohensivo lifo of common wolfaru.'’ 

“We, Hindus must not grudgo the favourod partiiors of our destiny the siiddau 
shower of gifts so long as it lasts”, advised Dr. Tagore. “The fonly causo of anxiety 
lies in the surencss of reaction tliat will follow wlieu saturation point is reached and 
yet satiety romaius distant wlion iudulgonoo, in an ono-sided game, crosses the 
bounds of even autocratic deconcy. Tlio most ill-omened aspoct of the problem 
whioli frightens \:,s is when wo roalisu tlio absurdity of bringing arguments to tho 
present question, being perfootly certain tliat our volors long-trained in parliamentary 
ethics hnow better than oiirselvos that ooraraunal division iu a political organisation 
is fatal to its effeotivoaess.” Muar.whilo Dr. Tagore askod his Hindu brethren never 
to lose toraper and aggravate injury into suicide. “It is not dilferenco in oppor¬ 
tunities which in itself is dangerous but tho mental attitudo created through it, an 
attitudo of exudation on tlio one side tliat recklessly pushes its triumph with 
immediate impuu ty to'ungeiierou.s oxtreraes and on the other side rosontraent and 
rankling seeking to lind outlets ofLoii in a wrong mamior and unreasonable excuses.” 

Tho Poet ooncliided, “I was horn too early for this post-war ago of disillusion- 
mont. I liavo had my moral sustommeo from the much-maliguod Victorian age, 
through its litorauiru and its struggling faith in humanity, as it rbachod us across the 
sea. To-day whoa wo find all tlirougli tlio West ruthless rojiressioii of freedom and 
that callously arrogant cynicism wliicli is iudilleront to widespread human misery 
and injustice, 1 still must, almost against all ooiitrary uvidenoo, place my confidono'a 
in tho sensitivoiK'ss to the ideals of Imraanily which I considerod as the characte¬ 
ristic trait of the western mind. And therefore when I grow, aware in our own 
iioighboiirliocid of some far-reaching and deeply laid diplomatic move wliioh means 
permanently holding paralysed in its moshos our ^futuro for tlio sake of a tiglitor 
grip upon our vitals, 1 still' fool inolinod to apiieal to'tlio chivalrous humanity of the 
Englishman ropresonting the best ideals of western culture. I believe that if those 
ideals that show eigus of dilapidation wore restored ouco again and somehow brouglit 
to bear oven upon Indian (lolities, if people that detormiuo the fate of this country 
could win in our hearts tlio prestige of uiiswervitig fairplay, it will not only add to 
tho credit of tlieir civilisation luit to their worldly houelit iu the long run. If those 
that have called this meeting liad no such faith, conscious or unconscious in this 
race, then this raiieting is foolish and devoid of moaning. I am sure, oven though 
they may not^ clearly doline it to tliomsolves, they are certain tliat the higher 
stratum of Englisli life does not solely ooiistitnto of jiursoiis like tho late Promior 
who betrayed his ofteii-pronounoed ideals wiiou they concerned India or some 
Viceroy, wlio clovorly navigatud tlio Wliito Paper boat into tlio stagnant water of 
unanimity and wl o must liave inwardly chucklod at all our discomiituros and blundors 
of inexperiouco. It tliis jiathetio faith which dies hard is an illusion, tlion let us 
leave this cliild’s play of meetings and conferences and o.xclusivoly oonuoiitrate our 
attention to bnild our own liistory iu unaided and digniliod aloofness and in patient 
wisdom. Or even fall back vqion the stoic indifference of tlio Oriental mind, indiffe¬ 
rence that unconsciously prepares tho soil for uuwolcomo and uuuxpootod cataclysm.” 

Resolutions 

The following resoliitious were uiianimonsly adopted by tlio Conforonoo : 

“Ibis Conterenco of tho Hindus of Deiigal whole-heartedly supports tho memorial 
submitted on their behalf to (be iSeeretary of Slate for a modiiioation of the Com¬ 
munal Award, whioh is auti-National and uudemoeratio and wholly unjust to the 
Bengal Hindus, whieii curtails tho existing riglits and will operate as a punitive 
measure against tliem. 

“This mooting requests the Seerotavy of State to take action under Sootlon BOS (4) 
of tho Government of India Act for imrposes of redressing tlio wrongs inilietod on 
the Hindus of Bengal by tlio Communal Award and further submits that any 
assurance to tho contrary such as that given by the Government of India in their 
communique of 2nd July 1935 cannot overrido_ a provision of the statute and thereby 
render' it inoperative only whero tho Hindu minority is concorned. 

“Tills mooting appoints a Committeo with [lowor to add to tlioir number to take 
effective stops to secure tho reversal of the Communal Award.” 
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THE SINDy HINDU CONFERENCE 

Memorial Rejected by Secretary of State 

In tho (iourse of a letter to the Governor-Gonoral-in-Counoil, the Marquess of Zet¬ 
land gave the following reason for rojooting the prayer : 

“I made it abundantly clear that IJis Majesty’s Government would not prMose 
any alteration of the Communal Award under this scotion (Sec. 308 (4) of the Govt, 
of India Act, 1935) except with the assent of the eomp»Mnitios affected,” 

After referring to his speech in tho Lords, tho State Secretary says : “Thera is, 
of course, no intention of departing from this undertaking of Il'is Majesty’s Govern- 
rnent, and accordingly it would servo no useful pTirposo for the Government to re¬ 
discuss at this stage, tho difficult issues raised in the memorial.” 


The Sindh Hindu Conference 

The session of tho Sindh Hindu Conference was hold at Sukkur on tho 3I»t. 
December 1636 and l»t. January 1937, under tho prosidoiicy of Bhai Paramanand. 
The following are excepts from tlie presidential address 

‘The present is tho time of peculiar political unrest in tho country. Wo are in the 
midst of a groat oxcitomont on account of tho elections to tho provincial Assemblie.s 
being in full swing. As you know, tho country is on the threshold of the introduc¬ 
tion of a new system of Government. There are tl)reo different political parties in 
India and eaoh of them looks upon this now .system from a different point of view. 
One is the Congress party, the second, the' Liberals and tho third is the Hindu 
iSabha group. 

‘The Congress is evidently a movement for tho attainment of freedom or self- 
government for tho country, and taking it as such, tho Congress should bo above 
all parties. Such, indeed, is tho position wiiioh tho Congress onco oconpiod in the ima¬ 
gination of the^ people, and its leaders even now assort that it still continues to oooupy 
tho same position. There is no doubt that on Mahatma Gandhi’s coming into the field 
of action (whether his methods wero right or wrong, is a different question), tho Con¬ 
gress was raised to the level of a real national movement. He revolutionized the whole 
system of political agitation in this country. Ueforo hi.s appearance, howeverj it 
should bo admitted that tho Congress was a party of constitutional agitators aspiring 
for self-government in the country. A now constitution aiming at the establishment 
of a sort of responsible government for tho country is now being introduced. The 
leaders of tho Congress have now dooidod to go back to tho old position and take 
part in the working of this const!aition. It may bo with tho object of wrecking it 
that they want to enter tho Assemblies. 

‘From this change of ]io]iey it is quite clear that tho Congress is now completely 
departing from its principles of uoii-eo-oporation and civil disohedionco. Thus with 
its determination of entering tlio legislatures and setting itself up against the other 
parties_ seeking entry therein, the Congress ceases to be a national movement and re¬ 
duces itself to the position of a political party with a particular creed, based upon 
some peculiar political theories. 

‘Besides the Congress, as I have said above, the Idboral League and the Hindu 
Sabha are tho other two parties, All those three are agreed on one thing as their 
final good. It is tho attainment of complete rosfionsiblo government for India. 
But as soon as we come to tho discussion of tho means of acquiring this, 
wo at once enter upon a field of controversy. The Congress party oven after its 
repeated failures still believes in adopting revolutionary methods ; the Liberals believe 
in tho evolutionary process which is more clearly expressed in the term, responsive 
cooperation. According to the Hindu Sabha group, the strengthening and organising 
of the Hindus is tho first necessity for marching towards tho common goal. Unity 
is strenglh. Hindu unification is the preliminary step towards Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Thus, according to this theory, shakti is reaJ Swaraj. 

•1 have intentionally left out of account Mr. Jawaharlal’s utopian theories as being 
altogether beyond the scope of practical politics. Ho and his followers seem to des¬ 
pise to look upon this earth and earthly questions in the spirit of practical politics. 
They are always soaring high in heavens and planning schemes which have no bear¬ 
ing on our present condition. 
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It has become a habit witli us to blamo the third party for every ill wo moot 
within India, Wo novor try to look within oiiraolvos but always look oiitsido and 
place every blame on others. Wo frequently hoar it said that our subjection is duo 
to foreign interforeiico and wliorovor there is communal tension, wo say that the 
third party is rosponsiblo for it. It is quite true that tlie foreign bureaucracy for its 
own stability follows the policy of diviilo and rule which has been roooramondod from 
very ancient times to be adopted by all Govornmonts, whether native or foreign. As 
long as we stand divided and are weak, all our political ends are sure to fail. Now, 
therefore, tho question is ; IIow to combat this policy and remedy its evil effects. 
It is no usQ saying that this communal tangle will continue as(long as we have a third 
party in the oountry, and in order to bring about communal unity wo must first get rid 
of this third party. Suoh a view is born out of a confusion of ideas. This argumont 
puts us in a vicious circto. As long as tho communal tension continuos, tliere can 
no no_ self-government ami as long as tho foreign Govornmont continues there can be 
no unity. This kind of arrangomoiit in a circle takes us nowhere. It may bo true 
that foreigners do interfere in these affair.s, but it is tlio lack of that character that 
allows this interferonoo by foroiguers. 

The Congress from its'sfart lias set before ilsolf Ilindu-Muslira unity as its aim. 
It has tried every iiossiblo moans to achieve that unily. ]t has tried to do so even 
at tho cost of Hindus. It triod to bribe tlio Muslims in innumerable ways and wont 
to tho extent of oflforing them iilank cheques. It became ready to give up our 
national namo Hindu, to give up the national l.angiiago Hindi and oven to give away 
all our traditions and qur national history and our literature in order to bring tho 
Muslim community to its side. Tlio ellorts of the Congress have met with complete 
disappointment and utter failuro and now instead of Hindu-Muslim unity wo are 
face to face with Anglo-Muslira alliance and the isolation of tho Hindus. ” Why is 
that so ? Simply bocauso the Congress adoiitod an utterly wrong policy and followed 
utterly wrong motliods. Tlie true remedy lay iii a quite different direction. The uni¬ 
fication of tho Hindus was the first step and the only riglit course to bring about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Tho Muslims woulif have been tempted to join tlie Hindus it 
they had seen tho Hindus themselves united and strong. Otherwise, with whom were 
they to unite ? How could tliey unite with Congros.smen who themselves were non- 
Himlus. Hindu sanyathun, tlierofore, is tlio sine quo nuu of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

‘We blame the Government for introducing seiiarato electorates in this oountry. 
It may bo true dial the Govorumeut induced the Muslims and oven tho depressed 
classes to demand separate eloctoratos. I come to ilio same view again that if tho 
loaders of the Muslims or those of the depressed ehussus had possossod sufficient in¬ 
telligence and strong national character they would have stood against this temptation 
and tile Govorunient would have no excuso or reason to introduce soparato ropresen- 
tatiqns. The Congress Instead of dirootiiig its every effort to tho creation of real 
national character, was trying to underuiino that character by offering special privi¬ 
leges as a price for unity, 

‘Is, therefore, tho Govornmont alone to bo blamed for this evil ? Tho Congress i.s 
no le.ss liable to this blamo. Thus when tlio Clongress offered to accept Muslim de¬ 
mands as bribe to get tho Muslims on its sido, tho Government too offered tliem 
higher bribes and as the gift of special privileges was in tho hands of tho Government 
tho Muslim leaders entered into a pact with (lie Govurnmont. 

‘I have said t!iat (ho Congress is responsible to a great dogroe for the introduction 
of separate olcotoiates. The (longross agreed to it in tho Lucknow Pact and in the 
Nohru Report and even at tho Round Table Confcreiico in IjOndon and when his 
Majesty’s Government gave its Communal J)ooision perpetuating this ovil in the new 
constitution, tho Congress, instead of oi>posing it, adopted a policy of neutrality. 

‘As soparato doctorates for different communities are indirectly a creation of tho 
Congress, the Congress claiming to roprosent Jlindus, Muslims and others, has got 
absolutely no rigid to iutoifeio in tho olection of tho Hindus as long as tho Commu¬ 
nal Decision and tlio soparato oluctoratcs romain. Their plea of capturing tho legisla¬ 
tures so as to stop tho reactionaries from using tlioso legislatures for bad purpose, 
has no legs to stand on. Other parties may have differences with tho Congress but 
that does not mean that tho Hindu iSablia or tlio Liberal Party would propose and 
support such candidates whoso siicocss would bo harmful to tho interests of the 
oountry. The Congress, on tho other liaiid, used to preach boycott of Councils as the 
foundation of non-cooperation. They should either confess in plain rvords that they 
have given up their non-cooperation altogether or they should only rondor their sup- 
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port to sueh men as, in their view, would not go against the interests of the country 
but in no case make the capturing of legislatures as the chief plank of their own. 

‘The Congress theory is that they are sending Congressmen into the legislatures 
for wrecking the constitution and for sotting up a constituent Assembly for preparing 
a new constitution for India. The past experience of tho Congress as well as all 
reason goes against this theory. The Swaraj Party was formed with a similar obieot. 
Tho late Deshbandhu Das, a groat leader and a great lawyer, assorted that there 
would be Swaraj as soon as dyarchy was ended. By some means he succeeded in 
obstructing dyarchy but oven then no Swaraj oamo. Again we cannot overlook the 
fact that there exists a provision in the constitution itself that in case the opposition 
party succeeded in preventing the machinery of the constitution to work, the Gover¬ 
nor will be quite competent to keep it going. Tho late Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
leader of the Swaraj Party, made this experiment in tho course of the two Assem¬ 
blies and at the Lahore session of the Congress in 1929 ho confessed that thoir ex¬ 
periment had failed and they had not been able to take their country even one inch 
towards Swaraj. They simply biundorod in wasting thoir energy for six years. 

‘However, my chief objection to this theory stands on another ground. Even 
adinittiiig that in some provinces in which tho Hindus are in a majority and in 
which the Congress could gat a majority in legislatures, the Congress Party might 
do something to tackle with tho constitntion, I fail to understand how tho 
Congress party could even think of making any such attempt in provinces, whore 
the Hindus are in a minority and in which tho number of Congress members can 
in no case exceed one-fifth of the total number of members. And if it is to be 
acknowledged that they would bo simply helpless in such a logislaturo, why should 
the Congress Parliamentary Board create a serious split among the Hindus in these 
provinces and make them incur an expenditure of thousands and lakhs only to 
grati^ tho whims of tho Congress party V Now, another experiment is before us. 
The Congress party by means of its bluffing, suocoodod in capturing all the Hindu 
seats in the Central Assembly, but what has it done ? Have they succeeded in 
fulfilling any of the ]:)romises made to the people ? 1 say none. Their work in the 
Assembly in very much tho same as that of tho other parlies in the last Assembly. 
Some of the Congress members made loud speeches and a section of the press 
applauded thoir work by saying that they had defeated tho Government so many 
many times but it should be romomborod that similar speeches were made in tlie 
previous Assemblies and similar defeats inflicted on tno Government, and tho 
Government in spite of these speeches and defeats, went on as merrily as before. 
There was not tho least symptom of wrecking tho constitution. 

‘Another point : Tho Congressmen are supposed to bo Satyagrahis. How does 
it conform to their conscience to take an oath of loyalty to tho Crown and 
promise to discharge faithfully their duties whilo at tho same time keep a mental 
reservation that they would do thoir utmost to wreck the constitution ? 

‘If tlie^ Congress lias no right to run olection.s on behalf of tlio Hindus, who 
has that right ‘i It is tho Hindu Maha,sabha. Tlie real objection to this view is 
that Hindu Mahasabha is a communal body. It has, tlieroforo, no right to outer 
into tho political field. My answer is that Hindu Mahasabha likes its stand on a 
truly national basis. It appears to bo a communal body simply because it fights 
and opposes communalism wliich the Congress cannot. The Muslims want to push 
and promote their communal interests even at the cost of those of other 
communities. This is clearly indicated in thoir approval of the Communal 
Decision and tho Government of India’s order for .distributing public services on 
communal lines. This policy on tlie part of tho Muslims can work to tho groat 
injury of the Hindu interest. Therefore, as long as this communal constitution 
continues, tho Hindus have got a duty to porform and it is to safeguard tho 

Hindu interests. Tho basis of tho iogislaturos being oommunity-wise no non- 
communal organization can servo the country’s interests at the same time keeping 
a watch over the interests of the various communitios and as tho interests of the 
Hindus are at stake the Hindu iSabha alone has the right to run Hindu elections. 

After sketching in brief the growth and development of tho Hindu Maha Sabha 
since its inception at Lahoro in 19C® up to the present, the president concluded 
his addiess saying, ‘United you stand, divided you fall. Be loyal to the Hindu 

cause. Your loyalty and lovo for your nation alono can keep you united. Make 

your self-interest subordinate to the common good of your people. That is the 

only road to national life and prosperity.’ 



The Bihar United Muslim Conference 


The first session of the Bihar United Mnslira Conference was liold at Patna on the 
3rd October 1936 under the Presidency of Khan Bahadur Nawab S. M. Ismail 
and was attended by a largo number of dologatos from all over tho province. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. S, Ibrahim Husain, Chairman of tho Reception Committee, in his address 
said that the Bihar United Muslim party originated in an informal moating on 
July 29, 1935, at the residonco of tho hoa. Mr. S. A, Aziz, Minister of Eduoation, 
Biliar, who was tho sponsor of tho p.art,y. The object of the mooting was to 
organize Muslim opinion in Bjhar with a view to forming a strong organization 
and work the new constitution in tho interests of tho ooramiinity. This decision 
was arrivod at tho meeting and tho party was tho result of efforts diroctod to that 
end. Proceeding, ho said that Muslims in Bihar wore politically backward, due to 
communal differeuuos and duo to tlioir own neglect in achieving progress and it 
was time that thoy took stops to romudy thoir drawbacks. 

Presiden'tial Audre.ss 

In tho cQursa of his prosideutial address Nawab S, M. Ismail said 

‘Tho political condition that affoote the Mussahaans of India in gonoral and 
this province in particular bristles with probloms of much gravity. It is, theroforo, 
all tho more greatly to ho rocognizod that tho exceptional oiroumstanoes under 
which wo aio placed to-day oa tho ova of tho approaching constitutional changes 
requires mature guidance aud single-minded devotion in tho best interest of the 
Mussalmans.’ 

Proceeding, tho president said, ‘I am afraid that in this province where there 
was need for greater unity there is groator disiiuity both on alleged principle aud also 
without any dellnite prinomlo, I hope and trust that before long and after the result 
of electioneering all our diiferenoos will sink and bo buried as soon as wa enter tho pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Oiiambur. I may bo optimistic, but I have reasou to believe in tho good 
sense of my oomraunity (hat their wide vision will prevail over all tho petty dilfu- 
renoos aud nairow-niiududnoss which is at prc.seat clouding, and that once for all 
they will work for wluit it is worth, and iu spito of all its shortcomings, tho 
future constitution in tho best interest of tho country and commnuity. After tho 
inauguration of tho now reforms, as tho coutro of our activitio.s shall be mostly 
conlinod to tlio needs of our provinces, our energy and attention -.shall bo ooacontratod 
to the provincial sphere only, as wo cannot usurp an All-India functiou. 

Every possible olfort for tlio fusion of tho dill'eroat parties had been mado, but 
it was uufortnnnto that no agreed formula could bo solved, said tho sjieaker. Ho 
appealed to the audience to cousolidato themselves and discharge their responsibilities 
in tUe trno spifit of partisanship and with disoiplino. No doubt there are two 
Muslim organizations of an all-fndia charactor, namely, tho all-India Muslim League 
startod in 1900, and tho all-India Muslim Conforouoo started in 19J9. Bnt so far as 
Bihar is ooiioorned nono of thesa organizations cun claim to have appreciably achieved 
any success. _ Tlioroforo, a provincial orgauizatioji with provincial requirement based 
on tlio sanction of tho provincial Muslim masses is really the need of the day. 
lleuco tho United Muslim i’arty oamo into being. Now what is required is effective" 
systomatio and rogular working so as to aoliiovo sucoo.ss. Never thoro had beoti 
greater need for unity of purpose among tUo Muslima that it is to-day. 

Contiuuing, the speaker said that tho fato of tho Mussalmans was at a risk and that 
every attempt was being mado by those who wore bettor organised and disciplined to 
oncvoach upon tlio lights and privilugos of tho Muslims. It was the legitimate couoorn 
of every community in tho country to safeguard thoir own interost marching at the same 
time with members of the majority community. The Mussalmans wore prepared to 
cooperate in tho working of the constitution with thoso of the majority community who 
were prepared to woi k it in spito of its shortcomings. Ho appoaled to tho audience not 
to be fed away by catchwords like ‘indepoudence’ aud ‘indopendeut’ as tho moaning of 
the words was vague. Ho deplored that Moslems in Bihar were divided into four com- 
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partmonts for tho purpose of running the okctions and tliat tliero was room only for 
one Muslim party >n the province. ‘I was all along and shall be for one United 
party and I hope there shall be yet tho chance of a future union and fusion as the 
result of electioneering.’ 

The main object of the United party, said tho President, was its success at the 
poll. The time had arrived for tliem to join hands without losing their individuality 
or forsaking thoir distinctive plan of work, for the benefit of the country and to form 
parties in t he_ legislature to work the Reforms which would not bo possible without 
an understanding and settlement on a provincial basis of communal questions when 
the elections would be over. The allegiance of the Muslim to the future Gevernment 
would be of a very different character from what it used to be. Although the cons¬ 
titution allowed a low percentage of responsibility, still It was capable of modifications 
and improvements and that could bo done by their giving a definite proof of the 
method by which it could be utilized to tho best interest of the country and tho 
community. 

‘The magnitude of the task, though tried to bo ridiculed by destructive forces, is 
by no means such as to be rejected, but it certainly is a distinct step forward in the 
direction of further responsibilities and such an element of real responsibility as has 
been introduced gives sufficient scope for working and which, if properly worked out 
by all shades of thought and opinion in the community and in the legislature in tlie 
spirit of cooperation and constructive statesmanship, is certainly capable of making 
the power ot interference given to the Governor a dead letter never to bo utilized and 
ultimately to disappear from the statute book. But no gain would accrue by follow¬ 
ing a policy of negation and sterility.’ 

Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said that he was pained at the 
‘persistent attitude of the majority and of all their organisations which is of hostility 
towards the Communal Award in the garb of so-called nationalism.’ Continuing, the 
speaker said thait tho constitution of tho United Muslim party was such that no in¬ 
dividual or group of individuals could dominate tho party until they had tho support 
of Muslim conscientiousness. All members of tho party must undertake to accept the 
decision of the majority. 

‘Our most vital and imraodiato concern shall be to establish for tho purpose of 
running and solectiug candidates a .small board consisting of fivo or six members on 
whom the majority of mombors shall have confidonco. The speaker also urged eco¬ 
nomy in the expenditure at oloctions. The party system is more western than eastern 
and as such tlie inspiring oxamjilo of the Euglisli party system is healthy and help¬ 
ful to imitate’. 


The Bihar Muslim Independent Party Conference 

The first session of tho Bihar Muslim Indopondeiit Party Conference was held at 
Patna on the 12th. September 1936 under the presidency of Maulana Ahmed Sayeed, 
Secretary of the Jamiat-ul-Uleinai-Hiiid. In tho course of his speech, the Maulana 
said that their chief objectives wero indepcndonco of tho country, safeguarding their 
religion and a form of Government based on thoir religious tenets. 

The Moulana addressed the conference for nearly two hours which was attended 
by about 200 delegates from various parts of tho provinco and dwelt on vaiious as¬ 
pects of the political situation in India. 

Proceeding, he said that under present day conditions no nation in the world 
would willingly be under tho subjugatiou of auotlior and that freedom and 
independence wero natural impulses iu man. Ho accused the Oovornmout ot not standing 
by its pledges and said that India was invited to attend the Round Table Conference 
lilie a dishonest debtor inviting a creditor to put off tho payment of his dues by 
false promises. There were several things which must not be dominated by foreign¬ 
ers, among them being thoir culture, religion, education, the Army in India and 
income and expenditure. 
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Referring to the Communal Award, tJio speaker said that it was the omblom of 
India's misfortune and that it was more against tho Moslems than the Hindus. He 
wondered at those people who were willing to appoint Mr. Ramsav MacDonald as 
the arbitrator of their destiny and grumbled against their lot when it had beau 
decided. Agitation against tho Award, ho said, was fraught with grave eonseguenoes 
and would never be conducive to the good of the masses. In fact, opposition of 
tiio Award amounted to opposition of tlie froodom of the country. 

Coming to tie elections and the legislatures, ho said that Government would have 
not nominated representatives of their own at logislativo bodies, which would oons'i- 
tute only of those who would bo elected by them (Indiams). He would not like any 
one to go to the Assemblies on llieir vote and work on behalf of Government. Under 
the new constitution the Governor-General and tho Governors had unbounded power 
and they would try their utmost to give cause to tho Oovornors to exercise their 
special powers very often, even to compel them to do so, and to break up the 
legislatures and transfer all power to their (Governors’) own hands. They would 
also like to elect only those members to tho legislatures who would uphold their 
religious causo, and work in consultation with the Jamait-ul-Ulema-i-Hind and tho 
Imarat Shariat.^ These were all that tho independeut Party stood for. 

Tho speaker'also roforrod to tho situatiou in Palestine and complained against 
Government’s attitude in regard to it. 

The Independent Party was at one with tho Congress so far as its goal of inde¬ 
pendence was oonoorned and would work shoulder to shoulder with it for the cause 
of tho country, but it would also bo the endeavour of tho Party to secure from the 
Congress a guarantee that Moslem religion and eiiituro bo preserved and protected in 
the future constiuilion of India, said Uio Chairman of the Reception Committee in 
his address. The Party stood for tho omaucipation of tho poor and uplift of the 
agrioulturists. 


The C. P. Muslim Political Cooference 

The Central IToviuce.s Muslim Political Couteronce was hold at Nagpur on tho 
24tli. October 1930 under tho prcskloticy of Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

Welcome Anminss 

Mr. M. F. Sh(irifj\ welcoming tho (lologato.s. said that so long as .separate 
eloctoratos oontiniiod, it was uocossary for Mirsliras to form thoir own party and 
send true ropresoutativos to tho liOgislaturo to safeguard their rights. Thoy must 
take advantage of tho new constitution and its bonoIit.s and carry on the fight to 
win their just rights. 

Presidential Addeess 

In the course of his musidontia! aaddres.s, Maulana Shaukat Ali said “Lot tho 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority ponder well and roaliso the fact that thoy 
would not advance ono step unless thoy come to an honourablo uudorstandlng. 

Mr. Shaukat All said lio was shocked at tho Bombay riots and asked what good 
they expected (both Hindus and Muslims) from this unfortunate affair. He wanted 
to remind Hindus that self-governing India wa.s irapo.ssiblo if tlio majority had not 
tho goodwill and co-oporatioji of tho minorities and If Hindus (tho majority community) 
wore not prepared to concede Muslim doinauds. The Congress scored suooosses m 
th 0 _ Assembly booauso of Muslim co-operation, whioh showed that they could aohiovo 
their common goal if they woi’kod togotlior in a friendly spirit. 

The speaker exhorted tho Mu.s!im.s at tho province to unito under the banner of 
the Muslim League and thoir loader, Mr. M. A. Jiimah. Referring to tho ensuing 
oleotions, ho stressed tho need for sonding honest ropresoutativos of Muslims to the 
Legislatures who would bo araonablo to tho discipline of tho League and said that 
with the co-operation of other progressive groups they must work tho new constitu¬ 
tion to tho best of their ability in order to prove their capacity for admini.sti'ation 
and then demand the fullest power to govern thoir country. 

35 
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Mr. Sliaukat Ali criticised the t^doncy ot Muslim youths to deprecate tho work 
of thoir elders and advised them to be bravo Jsnd strong and to face the task 
ahead. Nearly five lakhs of Muslims, ho said, had been given 14 seats in the C. P. 
Legislative Assembly. This representation was meagre and inadequate. But they 
need not be depressed. They must choose true spokesmen and work undivided for 
their rights. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali wished that Government odicors would not interfere in elections. 

“I confidently predict that the Congros.s will come out triumpliant in the general 
constituencies during the forthcoming elections,” said Manlana Shaukat Ali. 

Proceeding, tho Manlana said that Mr. Bluilabhai Dcsai had done well in recently 
declaring that a largo majority of tho Muslims always supported the Congress in 
the Assembly. The Muslims yielded to none, he said, in thoir fervour for nationalism 
and ho had no doubt that tho Muslims, iu co-oporatioii witli tho progro.s.sivo groups, 
would strive for tho good of the people. 

Ho also denounced the attempts of a certain section of the Anglo-Indian Press to 
exploit the Bombay riots and deliver sermons to tho Hindus and the Muslims and 
advocate a continuanoo of British rule in India. 

2nd. Day’s Proceedings—Nagpur—25th. October 1936 

Walk out op}Deleqate.s 

Frequent interruptions and angry o.xohangos of words wore a feature of to-day’s 
session of tho Gonforenoo. 

Several delegates questioned tho rulings of tho Chair. Tho audience stood up at 
least on a dozen occasions. Tho President, ititorvoning at one stage, appealed for 
peaceful and orderly behaviour if they wore really keen on carrying on the work of 
the Muslim League in tho province. This liad tho desired effect. Further discussions 
wore conducted in a peacenil manner. 

A provincial branch of the Muslim League was formed with Mr, Shariff as President 
and Mr. Abdul Razaq as Ociioral Soorotary'. 

After the meeting had siguilied its approval of the oflico-bearors, one member, 
Mr. Syed Yasin (Iliugaugliat), objected to tho names approved when tho Chair 
declined permission to the speaker to proceed on tho ground that tho matter could 
not be reopened. 

Thereupon, 50 delegates walked out of tho pandal as a protest and held a meeting 
close to the Conference pandal and passed a resolution of no-confidence in Mr. 
Shaukat All and threatened to form a separate imity, independent of tho League 
Branch, in tho Province. 

The Conference, which adopted tho League constitution, elected 50 members to 
tho Provincial Council of tho Loaguo. The t-’onfereuce then concluded. 

Becum Moiiambu Ali’t ArrEAi, 

A fervent appeal for unification of Muslim ranks at this juncture was made by 
Begum Mahomed ali, who was present at tlio last iiight'.s session of tho Muslim Cou- 
ferenco. She said that slie was pained to hear Uiat their ranks wore divided in two 
different groups and askccl what they hoi)cd to aehiovo by harping on points of 
differences rather than ogroomoiit. “Koaliso you arc all Mu.sliros,” she said, ‘'You 
are Muslims first and last,’’ Tho confcronco had a.s.semb)od to promote the welfare 
of the community as a whole. How could they hope to work with other partie s 
for the welfare of the country when they lliemsclvcs could not speak with one voice ? 



The Andhra Provincial Harijan Conference 


Tlio ninth session of tho Andhra rrovinuial llarijan Conferonco opened at 
Vizianagaiara on tho 2l8t. October 1936 under tliu presidency of Mr. V. Kurtnayya, 
one of tho leadars of the community. 

Mr, il. V. Bkagya lleddi Varma (Jlydurabad), opening the Conference said that 
the liist session of the ranchama (Harijan) Oontoroiico was hold at Bezwada in the 
year 1917 and that since tiieii much water had llowod under the bridge. Tho salva¬ 
tion of tho community lay in their hands. They should cultivate a spirit of mutual 
help and co-oporation before tlioy could hopo to gain their objective. 

Mr. D. Sadananda /7ao { Hi milpatam), Chairraati of tho Reception Commitee, next 
road the address of welcorao. They had to oonfor, he said, at a most propitious 
timo iiiasmueh as tho loaders of public opinion in tho country wore busily engaged 
in forging policies and programmes whioli they proposed to carry out in the event 
of thoir Being roairnod to the logislaturos in the ensuing elections. Some loaders of 
tho Harijan community, lio stated, alRIiatod tliomsolvos with a powerful party more 
for self-aggrandisomuut tlian for promoting the intorosts of the community which 
thoy ropresonted. In those circunistanoos, it lichovod tho community to oxercise 
discrimination in olootiug the riglit kind of candidatos to tho legislatures, persons 
who woro inspired by gonuino fooliugs of patriotism and real sympathy for thoir 
community. 

Mr. V. Kurmayya then dolivorod ids addross which covered more or loss the 
whole range of problems allocting tho Harijans. Tlie community, he said, had suc- 
oooded in soenriug a legitimato quota of rights in local and municipal todies and 
strussod tho fact that no useful purposo would bo served recriminating the oaste- 
Hindus. Advortiag to luitouchability, ho alTirmcil that scholars differed in thoir inter¬ 
pretation of toxis rotating to untouohability. Tlio position taken up by Mahatma 
Gaudiii was tho c nly logical mie. It would talce time to uproot tho stigma of untouoh¬ 
ability whioli in /illagos, it not in towns, was working irreparable mischief and was 
widening tho gulf botwoon Harijans and casto-Ifindus. There was a timo, however, 
when tho comimmity elicited respect from tho castes for tho reason that Arundhuti 
and ilaunraau woro bora among tlioir community, not to speak of saints and Rishis 
like Nanda, Vali, Jambavauta, Sugrive, V.yasa 'and Parasa. Tho oaste-Hindus wore 
mainly responsible for tlio deplorable condition in wliioli tho community found itself 
at present. It would bo no sacrilege it Uio.so Sastras which enforced untouohability 
wore rologatod to tlio limbo of oblivion. 

Adequate provisiou for oducation of the community, ho comnlaiuod, liad not boon 
made by tho State. Tho sum of four laklis allotted to bo spent on education of the 
community by tie Labour Commissioner was quite inadequate and disappointing. 
India being agrio iltural country, it was tlio duty of the Government to establisdi 
more institiitos whore knowledge of oxtousivo and intensive cultivation of agrioulture 
miglu be imparted. Ho hold lliat ‘actual cultivators' should bo in complete posses¬ 
sion of land. Only tlion, lio boliovod tho strained relation which subsisted between 
the landlord and tho touaiit for gonorations would bo completely oblitoratod. The 
speaker also pleaded for facilities of vocational education, such as spinning, weaving 
otc., which would mitigato tiie acuteness of iinompioymont, and go a long way in 
solving tho economic problem oi tho oommuiiity. 

Prooeoding, Mr, Kurmayya declared that Govornmont should employ more 
educated Ilai'ijans iu tho services and tlio {u;o-limit imposed on them for liigher 
jobs should 1)0 made away with in tho iiitoresto of tlio community, A statutory 
provision should bo mado Uiat no less than 17 per cent of the jobs should bo assigned 
to educated members of the comraunity. Mure facilities should bo allordod for larger 
omploymout in local bodies and muuicipalilios, 

Alhidiug to conversion of Harijans, lie said, tliat if tlio Harijans loft tho fold of 
Hinduism, tho responsibility rested on tlio shoulders of tho so-called high caste- 
Hindus. 

After referring in grateful terms to tho Poona Pact, the President spoke on tho 
advisability or otliorwiso of afliliating tliemsolvos wdth any of tho three political parties 
in the Presidency, Ho was of opinion, as Mahatmaji was, that they should stand on 
thoir own legs, or identify thomsolvos witli tho Congross Party, provided tho All-India 
Oougi’ess Pailiamontary Board came forward to satisfy the conditions imposed by 
the loaders of tho community. 
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He exhorted them to cast their votes for sincere, patriotic individuals, who were 
prepared to saorifloe themselves for ths general good of all. The first day’s pro¬ 
ceedings then ended. ^ 

Resolutions—Second Day—22nd. October 1936 

A resolution condoling tho demise of King George V and assuring loyalty to the 
British Throne was passed. Condolences were expressed at the demise of Srimati 
Kamala Nehru and Srimati G. Mangayamma (Adi-Andhra). 

_ The second resolution declared the readiness of Harijans to abandon the fold of 
Hinduism only when they were driven’to desperate straits and whon their honour and 
sense of self-respect were compromised. 

The Conference requested the Govornmont to allot by nomination eight seats to 
llarijans in the Legislative Council on the principle of proportional representation and 
to noraiato at least four Harijans from tho Andhradosa; employ more educated Hari¬ 
jans in local bodies and municipalities and to enforce tlie rules of the Public Service 
Commission in regard to appointment of Harijans. 

Tho Cenforonco changed tho name of tho provincial organisation from ‘Andhra 
Provincial Nimuajatiya Mahasliaba to ‘Andhra Provincial Adi-Andhra Sangham,’ 

It was dodded to start in Andhradosa Taluk and District Sanghams and affiliate 
them to the Provincial Sangham. 

It was urged that m view of the fact that in almost all districts Labour Depart- 
me^s had been establishod for tho purpose of amoliorating tho economic condition 

mdepartment be startod in tho district of Vizagapatam also. 

The Working Commiltoe of the Provincial Jlarijau Board was empowered to 
nominate candidates for election to the legislatures. 

The Labour Department was roquostod to romovo tho ago restriction imposed on 
Harijans aspiring for residential scholarships. Tho Conforonco requested the Govern¬ 
ment to nominate oduoatod Harijans as mombors of tlio District Economic Councils 
and urged them to start in every district one institute for imparting instruction in 
agriculture and one institute for vocational training, Tho Conference then came to a 
close. 


'" The Moonjee—Ambedkar Correspondence 

Re. Conversion of Depressed Classes 

Dr. Ainbedkar’s views on tho relative advantages to tho Depressed Classes by 
embracing oiio religion or tlie other, tho formula agreed upon between Dr. Amhedkar 
and Dr. B. S. Moonjo, Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s disagrocment with tho formula and 
endorsement of Mr. Rajah’s views by Mahatma Gandlii, Pandit Malaviya and Mr. C. 
Kajagopalaoliariar aro disclosed in tbo following corrcspondenco roioasod to the pross 
for publioation. 

Dr. Moonjee’ Letter to Mr. Rajah 

Dr. Moonjo wroto the following letter dated Now Delhi, 30th June 1930 to Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Raj all:— 

On urgent calls from Bombay friends and also from Brecman Seth Jugal 
Kishore Birla with the concurronco of Dr. Ambodkar, 1 bad occasion to go to 
Bombay on the 18th instant. There Dr. Ambodkar bad long conversations with mo for 
tliroo days. Eventually a formula for amioablo settlement of his revolt against 
Hinduism was drafted. Dr. Ambodkar entirely agrees with it. The formula is as 
follows 

If Dr, Ambodkar were to announce his decision that he and his followers are 
prepared to embrace Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity and that he 
shall hqnestiy and sinoorqly co-operate with the Hindus and the Sikhs in propagat¬ 
ing their culture and in counteracting the Moslem movement for drawing tho 
Depressed Classes into tho Moslem fold, tho Hindu Mahasabha will be prepared, in 
view of their having agreed to remain within the Hindu culture, to make an announce¬ 
ment that it will not object:— 

1. To the conversion of the Depressed Classes to Sikhism : 

2. To the inclusion of the neo-Bikhs in the list of the Scheduled Castes; and 
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3. To <he onjoyraent by tlio Doprossod Classes of tlio Political Rights of tho 
Poona Pact by tree competition between tho Non-Sikh and tlie Neo-Sikh Dcpiossod 
Classes as provided for under tha Poona Pact. 

From Bombay I have come hero jusr this morning for consultation on it with 
formally putting it before friends and before tho llindu Maliasabha for its consideration. I 
am trying to see Pandit Malaviyaji, and if jjossiblo also II. H. tho Maharaja of Patiala. 
It is a very delicate matter. I have theroforo to request you to kindly think over and 
lot me have your opinion in tho matter. Until we decide one way or tho other, tho 
matter will bo kept strictly private and conlidential. 

1 am enclosi.ig also a copy of tho statement of his case handed over to me by Pr. 
Ambodkar for jour perusal. Please lot mo havo your reply to my Nagpur address. 

Dr. Ambedkar’t Statement 

Dr. Aiiibedkitr’a statement referred to in Dr. Moonje’s letter read as follows : 

“The ninduE cannot afford to bo indifforciit to tho movuraent of conversion which 
is gaining grout.d among tho Doprossod Clas.ses. It would undoubtedly bo tho bc.st 
thing from the standpoint of tlie llindus if tho Depressed Classes woro to be per¬ 
suaded to drop tho idea of convor.sion. But if that is not possible then tho Hindus 
must concern themselves with the uoxt move wliiuh tho Dciucssed Classes will take, 
becausQ their mDVO is bound to havo scriou.s ci)nsc((uoucc.s upon tha destiny of tho 
Hindus and the destiny of the country. If they cannot he jiersuadod to stay, tho 
Hindus must help if they cannot lead them to embraco a faith which will be least 
harmful to tho lliudus and to tho country. 

It sooms very unlikely that the Depressed Classes will formiilato a new religion. 
Most probably tliey will embraco one of tho existing faiths. At any rate, the Hindus can 
■well proceed on that assumption. Tim first qiii)stion is what is the faith that tho De¬ 
pressed Classes are likely to embrace V Olwiously the one most advantageous 
to tliem. 

Thoro aro th'eo faiths from among wtiich the Depressed Classes can choose. (1) 
Islam, (2) Christianity, and (.3) Bikhism. Comparing Ihoso throo, Islam scorns to give 
tho Depressed (Hasses all that thoy need. Financially tho resources behind Islam are 
boundless. Socially the Moliamraod.ans are sprc.ad all over India. There are Moham¬ 
medans in ovorj Province and thoy can take care of tho now converts from tho De¬ 
pressed Classes and render them all help. Politically (he Deiirossod Classes will got all 
the rights which Mohammedans are entitled to. Clouvoi sion to Islam does not involve 
loss to sucli political rights as tlio right to special roproscutation in the Logislaturo, 
right to services, etc. 

Christianity seems equally attr.activo. If Indian Christians aro too small numori- 
cally to provide tho fmaucial rosouvees uocessavy for tho conversion of tho Depress¬ 
ed _ Classes, the Christian countries sucli a.s America and England will pour 
thoii immense resources if tho Depressed Classes show tlicir rcadiuoss to 
embraco Ciiirst anity. Socially, tho Christian Community is numerically too weak 
to I'ondor muoa support to tho converts from tho Depressed Classes, but 

Cliristianity has Government bcliiud it. Politically, Christianity will give them 
the same rights whicli Islam gives. J.iko the Muslims, Indian Christians aro 

aiso recognised by tlio Coustitiitioii for special roproseutntion in tho Ixsgis- 
laturos and in the services. 

Compared to Christianity and Islam, Sikhism has few attractions. Being a small 
community of 40 lakhs, tlie Sikhs cauiiot provide the finauoo. Socially, they can¬ 
not tio of much help to tho Doprossod Classes. They are confined to the Punjab, and 
as for the major:ty of the Doprossod Classes tho Sikhs can give them no social sup¬ 
port. Politically. Sikhism is at a positive disadvantage ,as compared with Islam or 
Christianity. Outside tho Punjab, Siklis aro not rooognizod for special roprosontation 
in tho Legislature and in the services. 

The second question is, looking at thoso throo altornativo faiths purely from tho 
standpoint of the Hindus, which is tho best,—Islam, Christianity or Sikhism ? Obvi¬ 
ously Sikhism is tho best. If tho Depressed Chesses join Islam or Christianity thoy 

not only go out of tho Hindu religion, but they also go out of tho Hindu culturo. On 

tlio ether hand, if they become Sikhs they remain within the Hindu culture. This 
is by no means a small adv.iutago to tho Hindus. 

What the consoquonces of eonvorsiou will bo to the country as a whole is well 
wort.a bearing in mind. Ooiivorsion to Isl.ara or Christianity will douationali,so tho Uo- 
pressed Classes. If ttiey go to Islam tho number of Muslims will be doubled and the 
danger of Muslim domination also becomes real. If thoy go to Christianity, tho 
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numeritiil strength of Christians -hscomos 5 to 6 crores. It will help to strengthen 
the hold of the British on this country. On tho othor hand, if they embrace Sikhism 
they will nut only not harm tho do.stiny of tho conntryj_lmt they will help the des¬ 
tiny of the country. They will not be donationalisou. On tho contrary, thoy will 
be a help in the iiolitioal advanoomont of tho country. Thus it is in tho interest of 
tho country that the Depressed Classes if they are to change their faith should 
go over to Sikhism. 

Tho third question is if it is in tho interest of tho Hindus that tho Depressed 
Classes should go over to Sikhism, aro tho Hindus prepared to mako Sikhism, as 
good an alternative to the Depre.sscd Cla.sscs as Islam or Christianity is ? If thoy 
aro, then obviously thoy must try to remove tho difTicultios which lie in tho way of 
Sjkhism as compared with Islam and Christianity. Tho doricioncios are financial, so¬ 
cial and political. Tho Hindus cannot help Sikhs to remove tho social dilTiculty. But 
they can certainly help tho Sikhs to remove tho financial and political difficulties. Of 
those, it is most urgent to remove tho political difficulty, because it might become an 
obstacle in the way of tho Sikhs. 

^ The solution of the political difficulty is fortunately a very small matter. All that 
IS nocossary is to add to the list of Sciiednlod Castes in each Province othor than 
tho Punjab tho word “Sikh” as that of a person from tho Depressed Classes who be¬ 
comes a convert to Sikhism will not lose his political rights he would havo had if ho 
had romained a Depressed Class. Under tho Communal Award, communities havo 
boon given tho lihorty to agree to any change in tho Award and tho Government has 
hound itself to altar the Award in accordanco with tho agroomont. 

This change can, thoroforc, easily he brought about if tho Hindus so desire by 
mutual agreement with the Depressed Clas.sos. This doos not involve any radical 
change in the Poona Pact. It docs not require any .apportionment of scats. Tho seats, 
assigned to tho Dciu'cssed Classes under the Poona Pact will remain tho same. Tho 
only change that will be introduced is tiiat non-Sikh Depressed Classes and the De¬ 
pressed Classes who have gone to Sikhism will holh bo free to compote. It morely 
removes a disability from the Depressed Classes who beoomo Sikh. 

Those Hindus who might oiqioso Ibis suggestion must answer tho following 
questions 

1. Tho seats assigned to tlio depressed ola.s.s under tho Poona Pact cannot como 
hack to ttie lliudiis. Thoy will go to tho Muslims or Christians if tho depressed classes 
becomo_ Muslims or Christians beoauso if liy conversion of tho depressed classes tho 
population of Muslims or Christiaus iucroasos, then tho Muslims and tlhristians aro 
bound to ask for iiicreasod representation in tho Legislatures. Thus, if these seats aro 
to go why not allow those seats to tho Sikhs V 

2. If under tho constitution the D. G. cannot lose his political rights by becom¬ 
ing a Muslim or Christian, wliy should a D. C. on becoming a Sikh bo made to lose 
his political rights ? This is placing a premium on conversion to Islam and Chris¬ 
tianity and a penalty on conversion to Sikhism. This is driving the D. C. to the 
Muslim and Christian folds. Is it in tho interests of the Hindus to allow this 
to bo so ? 

3. It may bo that tho D. C. will not lo.so their political rights by becoming con¬ 
verts to Sikhism beoauso oven under ilie I’oona Pact tho Scheduled Castes Ordor-in- 
Coiiucil their right to siiecial rcproseniation is not mado dependent iqion their 
professing tho Hindu roligiou. Their rcprosciitatiun is made depondoiit upon 
their being members of certain castes or tribes. But why give tho Sikhs cause for 
complaint and croato bad blood against tho Hindus V 

4. The proposal to add Sikhs to tho list of Scheduled Castes in the different 
provinces for political rocoguitiou cannot bo said to bo a strange proposal. On tlio 
otlior hand, not to give such a recognition would appear queer. If Sikhs in the 
Punjab can be recognised for political purposes wny stioiild Sikhs in other 
provinces bo not so recognised Y If tlio I). C. of tlio Punjab cannot loso thoir 
rights on becoming Sikbs, why .should, tlio fato of tlio 1). C. in other provinces on 
becoming Sikhs bo made different Y 

Mr. Raja’s Reply to Dr. Moonjee 

I ha'o already o.'cpressed my view about Dr. Ambodkar’s proposal that tho 
Depressed Classes should give up Hinduism and omhrauo some other religion. I 
make a distinction between conversion—whicli is a spiritual change—and migratiou 
from one community to another for social, economic and political reasons. 
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Dear Dr. Moonje, you will excuse my saying that you view the whole problem 
of the depressed classes, in view of Dr. ArabeJkar's proposal, as ono of the 
communal migratiou and not as a religious problem. Ono would expect the 
President of the Hindu Maliasablia to view it as a roligioiis problem and not 
merely as a political problem, without oven looking at it as a social and economic 
problem. Ono can understand your concern if a.s President of the Hindu Mahasabha 
you placed the spiritual welfare of the Depressed Classes first and foremost and 
thought of the social and oconuraio welfare next and lastly thought of them as a 
political factor. Your solioitudG for the place of tho Depressed Classes in the 
political sohorae not only exposes tho interested nature of your concern for thOiSO 
classes, but is ;iko placing tho cart boforo tlio horse. Ono would oxpoot you as 
President of too Hindu Mahasabha to ameliorate tho social condition of tho 
Depressed Clashos by romoviug civic and social disabilitios of these classes, not to 
apeak of securing for thorn tho right of worship in Hindu temples on an equal 
footing with o'.bor woraliippors, and to further tho llarijau movement startad by 
Gandbiii all over tho country. Instead of doing this, what is it that yon are 
doing 'f You are dissocting tho Depressed Classes and affiliating them religiously 
to the Sikhs whilo retaining them politically as Hindus. 

The whole thing seems to mo not to ho conceived in tho intorost of the 
Depressed Clastos. but on tho other hand to be planned in tho communal intorosts 
of tho Hindus und tho Sikhs, Wo aro no shoop and cattle to bo bartorod away in 
this fashion dtivou from ono political fold to another as a result of a bargain 
botwoou the loaders of dilforout communities. Wo want to remain as solid 
community moving of our own aooord iu tlio direction of progress and this we can 
host do by not throwing away our birth rights as Hindus but by remaining within 
Uiudaism aud changing it so as to make it more comfortable not only to our 
comniuuity but to othor Hindu commuuitios which aro suffering from similar 
liabilities though our liard.ships are greater and more palpable. It is not our 
purpose to weakcu tho Hindu community but to strougthon it by roforming it from 
within. We do not wisli to bo pawms in tho gamo of communal conttiots and 

competition. 

Your proposal involve.s of olootorai fortimos of Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. If 
you want us to shift religion from tiio Hindu fold, wo shall have to choose 
religion between rho Sikhs and the Muslims, who aro tho bidders for our communal 
migration, wrongly called convorsiou. Why should wo antagonise and stand arrayed 
against Muslims V They are oiir brotliors as much as tho Sikhs and the Hindus. 
If tho depressed olassos are all to booorao Sikhs and call tliemsolves Neo-Sikhs, it 
will create all over India a Sikh-Uindu Moslem problem as in tho Punjab made 

more oomplicatod by tho fact that tho so-oallod Noo-Sikh belongs to tho Depressed 
Class oven among Sikhs. 

This quostion of convorsiou or tho communal migration as a move of tho 
political choss-hoard does not disturb us inuoh iu South India. We are content 

to work under iho Poona Pact, partly as a separate olootorato and partly with a 

joint olootorato preserving our status with tho Hindus both religiously and politically. I 
would thoroforc bo no party oven to tho jiolitioal manipulations whioh aro proposed 
in your letter. I would urge tho Hindu Maha-sahha ro address itself to the ta.sk 
of making it easy for tho Depressed Clas.sos to stay within Hinduism and Hindu 
society instead cf arranging for tho ticket for ontralning thorn to somo far oil 
dostination, As tho quostioii you raise is likely to rouso a lot of discussion I reserve 
to myself tlio right to publish my reply whou tho oooasiou arises. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views 

Maliatma Oandld’s loiter to Mr. Raja dated 26th July 1936 : 

“I have no difficulty about giving gouura! ondorsomoiit -.to your iottor to Dr. 
Mooujo. I do not at all uudorstaiid Dr, Moonjoks or Dr. Ambodkar’s position. For¬ 
me removal of untouchability stands on a fooling all its own. It is to mo a deeply 
religious question. Tho very oxistonoo of our ruligion depends on its voluntary 
removal by Savarua Hindu in tlio spirit of ropontunoo. It can novor bo a question 
of barter for me. Aud I am ghul you take nearly tho same position that I do.” 



The All India Kisan Movement 


The Hiitory o( the All India Klian Sabha* 

Although the Incliau Peaeaiitry had really come to riood au All ludia Kisan Sabha 
as long ago as 1920, i. o., when tho Mont-Pord roforms were being introdncod with 
their extension of franohiso mostly to our peasants, no class conscious attemnt was 
mado to create it until I9d5. Prof. Itanga oroated tho nuoossary atmosphere favour¬ 
able to the idea of creating tho All India Kisan tJabha, first by forming the Peasants’ 
Group of M. 1j. A.’s in I9d5 August-Soptomber and then by issuing a number of 
appeals iu Soptombor, popularising tho idea of an All India Kisan Orgauisatiou 
and calling tor co-oporation for establishing it. In tho moanwhilo Prof. Ranga 
visited tho Punjab and Contral Proviiioos, intorostod tho local coraradus in tho 
Kisan Movement and formed provisional Kisan Organisation Committcos. Thus tho 
idea of tho All India Kisan Cotnmittoo gained much support. 

The All India Peasanti’ Workert' Conference 

This Conferonco was hold at Madras ou tho I9tli of October 1995 under tlio 
auspices of tlie South Indian Fodoratiou of Peasants and jWorkors, Professor N. 0. 
Eauga presiding. Most of the Provinces wore roprosoutod. Addrussiug tho workers. 
Professor Ranga said that tho time had coma when an .\ll India Po.asants’ Organisa¬ 
tion shovild bo developed to givo a litting reply to government and to utilise com¬ 
pletely the proforred opportunity to “inttuenco and iudood determine tlio views and 
actions of Congrossmon. It is this extraordinarily potent new time-spirit, surcharged 
as it is with cataclysmic Russian achievemonts espocially in regard to tlio Peasantry 
and its problems, that we have to try and utiiiso for tlio advanoemont of our 

Peasantry.Apart from tho considerations of justice and fairplay, wo can ill-afford 

to allow in our own intoroats, the continuation of the pro.sont uusatisfactory rela¬ 
tions between our Peasants and Workers.Wo have to carry ou incessant and 

ceaseless propaganda amongst our Peasantry and in our couutrysido to make them 
realise their class-oonsciousnoss and shoulder ’tboir historic responsibility. 
It is however our houndon duty to do what all wo can to strengthen 
our peasants and equip them iu ovory possible way so that thoy can eliminato 

this class-war which to-day oats into thoir very vitals.It is.up to us to 

see that the industries of our country are ruralised and socialised as soon as 
poiisible and that any furthur industrial dovclopmont is allowed only on collective 
or cooperativo linos so that any profits direct or indirect arising from such 

vonturos will bo sliarod in by all tho mas.sas.Rut to convert our Peasants to tho 

advantage of such a system (Collectivisation of Agriculture) will not bo au easy 
task as is shown by Russia's exporiouco and it is our task to carry ou ooasoloss 
propaganda to win their agreomontj on this point.” 

Tho All India Peasants’ Organisation Coramittoo was appointed to make 
arrangomonts for the holding of au All India Peasants’ Conforeuce, it possible at 
Lucknow in April 1930. 

Between Madras and Meerut 

A day or two beforo tho Madras Conferonco had mot somo Bihar Kisan Leaders 
issued a Press Statement oxprossiug thoir doubts whethur the time had come for the 
development of an All India Kisan Organisation. But tho All India Kisan Organisa¬ 
tion Committee went on with its organisation work. Tho whole of Tamilnad and 
Orissa woro brought within the orbit of tho All India Kisan Movement, Prof. Ranga 
intorview'od a large number of comrades Intorostad in Kisan Work and got an Eco¬ 
nomic Enquiry Comraittoo appointed. But to obtain tho co-oporation of and allay tho 
apprehensions of Conwoss Socialist loaders such as Jayaprakash Narain and Mohanlal 
Gautam, the original Committee had to agree to convene a Peasants' Organisation 
Ropresentative Couforenco at Moorut ou tho 15th. January 193G at tho time of the 


’*Tho following account of tho All India Kisan Movomont and its provincial organi¬ 
sations has boon supplied to us very kindly by Prof. N. 0. Ranga, m. l. a., Presidoat 
of the All India Kisan Sabha. 
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third Congress iSocitilist Coiiforoiico. At that contorenoo after a considerable amount 
of discussiou the tollesviiig decisions wore arrive.l at, thanks to tho willingnoss of the 
Madras Corarair.too to morge itsolf in tlio now committee. 

The Meerut Meeting 

A confercnc} of roprosentativos of Kisan ori'aniaations of different provinces in 
tlio country wa 5 liuld at Moeriit on Jan. ICtli. 19!!G. Mr. Kamaladovi Chattopadhya 
presided. Tlio following resolutions woo passed : 

Resolutions 

(I) This (lonferonco recognises tho urgent nood for organising the All India 
Kisan Uongross and ajrpoints organi.sing Committeos to organise tho All India Peasants’ 
Contoronco at Lucknow, (ii) oo-oniiiiato, organise, guide and holn the varioms 
Provincial Poas.inti' Orj',unisaf,ion.s in tho inoamvliilo and (iii) holpj giiiao and strong- 
Ihon tho Puasaiits’ struggles in tho country so as to bring into oxistenoo at tho 
earliest possible momont the All India Kisan Congress. 

(3) Tho object of tho Piiasan' i’ Movoniuut.s is to soenro complete froodom from 
economic exploitation and tlio aohiovemont of full economic and political power for 
tho poasaut.q an 1 workers and all other exploited classes. 

(II) Tho mai l task of the Kisan Uangh shall ho tlio orgaiii.sation of Peasants to 
fight for thoir imraediato piililioal and oiionomic demands in order to prepare thorn 
for thoir (:niaiici()iitioii from every form of political exploitation. 

f4) The Kisan Sangh stands for tlio achiovomoiit of ultiraato ooonomio and poli¬ 
tical power for tho producing masses through it.s active participation in tho national 
struggle for tlio winning of oomploto ludopondonco. 

The First All India Kisan Congress at Lucknow 

Th’LS in piusuatico of tlio rosolutioiw of tho Madras and Meorut Kisan 
Oonfoi'onco.s tho first All India Kisan Congross was hold under tho Prosidency of 
Swaml Sahajanarda Saraswatlii, tho Miliar Ki.san Loader. Comrades Indulal Yagnik, 
Uacristor Mam, Datt Miuumdar and othors also camo to co-operate with 
others. This scsiion proparod tlio All India Kisan Manifesto and formulated tho 
minimum dcmanu.s of Poasanhs. Tho Bombay Sossion of tho All India Kisan Com- 
mittoo had ampliiied thi.s cliarfor. 

The All India Kisan Bulletin 

Tho Lucknow Kis.ati Congress docidod upon publishing tho All India Kisan 
bulletin and appointed ludulal Yagiiik as its Editor. Evor sinoo this bullotin has 
served tho Kisan movomont and holpod to coiitraiiso tho nows of its dovelopmont in 
dilToront proviuoc-s. 

Second Alt India Kisan Congress 

Tho following iro irnpoitaut oxcerpta from the presiduntial address dolivorod by 
Pi'Of. llanga at t ic .second session of ttio Kisan Coiiiposs licdd at Fiiizpiir on the 
2Gth Deoomher I'.KiG 

“To-day our Kis.an Congress is, in view of llio politically-mindod, second in its 
importance to tlio Indian National Oongrc.ss. Every minute,' iiowsouvor um|iloyod, of 
our life i.s being poisoned by the tigliteiiin;'; grips of ihe huge python of our suiijectiou 
to tills Em[)iro. M'liat is it tlio Now Act liolds in storo for us 3 More slavery, more 
cabins, and more poison. Wo must riso in all mir staturu and fervently ropudiato 
tl)i.s act, remove the power ol tlio Pailiameut which made it and sot about tlio 
task of destroying tho wliolc supor-striictiiro of slavory. 

“Wo shall bo failing in our duly to unrsolvos if wo do not openly, unonuivocally 
ropudiato tho assumption iiiiderlyiiig tho present Coiigres.s Parliamontary policy that 
our immediate fight is only iiolitieal and it .sliall not Iio comidicatod by any oconom'c 
issues. 

“If by aocoptiiig; tlio mini,stry oiir Parliamentarian.s can and will make a deterrainod 
attack through logiolativo admiuistr.ilioii and oven social and religions means upon 
the many and varied privileges of our vested intorosls, tho accuptauco of ministry 
need not bo .such tornlda hugbi).ar as it is to-day. But wo know (hat tho Congress 
Parliamentarians aio not proparod to heiid all thoir miorgies and resources to strike 
hard against tho candidates of Indian intorosts of exploitation. IToiico our anxiety 
to join haud.s with the Congress anti-miiiistorialists. If to-day any particular clas's 

30 
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is highly super-abundaotly consoions of its own aims, noods and moans, it is tho 
capitalist and lauded classes in our country. So it is foolish on tho part of any Kisan 
or Indian worth the name to cherish tho hope that his anti-iraponaHst fight will bo 
strengthened either openly or secretly by tho tipjior classes. It is wrong to think 
that they are likely to bo ranged against us oitlior opotily or secretly and are fast 
forming themselves with the active gnidauco and tuition from tiie British into a 
solid phalanx against not only our forces hut also tho nationalist forces. So wo are 
left only ivith tho masses to win tlio much coveted Swaraj. All of us can best 

.serve our common oauso and host aebievo onr common ond by trying through our 

functional organisations to improve tho immodiato lot of our rank and file, not by 
reformist melliods but by rovolntionary moans and by militarising and ladicali.sing 
the outlook of our pooplo. 

“It is to centraiiso and guide onr indopondent but mutually dependent propagaudistic 
organisational and ideological campaigns so as to make thorn most offcotivo and least 
wasteful, wo nood tho^ Indian National Congress. It is onr common Forum, and 

through it WQ sliall inspire ono another. It h.as to bo our anti-imperialist Watch 

Dog as against all anti-iiatioiialisod forces in the coniitry and onr sontinol to draw 
inspiration and strength from tho intornafioiial striig,glo of the toiling millions of tho 
"° 1 i- ^^'ni'plnre “it is tlio duty of ovory section of tho masses to striigglo liard to 
rovolutioniso its attitude towards tho masses as a whole and ovory one of our sec¬ 
tions m particular.” 

“At every stage our zamindars and capitalists aro obstructing our struggle for 
owaraj. It is therefore ns much onr duty to continually fight and undermine tho 
stamina of our ludiau vested intorosts as it is our nooossi ty to removo all vestiges 

of the foreign domination.”.Throughout tliis vast land fresh chains of slavery 

and subjection aro being forged to be donned on ns. To light tlicm constantly anil 
to ward off all tho unprovoked attacks of tho vested intorosts, wo must bn able to 
depend upon our organised rank and filo and well trainoil, tutored and trusted 
.servants and well martiallod organisations. 

“The Congress olectiou manifesto fulls far short of our charter of minimum 
demands which really is our ahsoluto minimum charter. So it is tlio duty of ovory 
Kisan to sea that the Kisans’ votes aro voliinlarily oanvasscil and cast tfirmigh tlio 
influouca of tho Kisan Movomont only to Iho.sb Congress candidates, who readily 
pledge themselves to sponsor supiioi t and .strongthon our mini mum demands in so 
far as it lies in their power as (ho Congress members ot a logislatiiro. This will 
only compel and strengthen tho reasant-rniiided Congress Legislators to try thoir 
best to radicalise every Congress decision at every stage of tlieir imrliamentary 
career and thus strengthen our Kisan cause. Nothing good or great can bo expected 
oven from our prospoctivo national Congress Ingislator.s tlirougli their legislative 
work until and unless wo oltlior streiigldion lliem or force (.heir hands. 

“Our Kisans and worker,s have to forge their own sanctions to force tho acceptance 
of their demands upon the voslod intcrcst.s, fiinotioiiing in and outside the legisla¬ 
ture. Our sacrilices alone can bo our samifioiis and our roadinoss ami capacity to 
sutler and strongthou them. The best and most clfoctivo raaiiuor in which wo can 
force tho legislatures and ministries to speedily givo s.atisfaction to our demands is 
to lix for ourselves a time table according to which we can iireparo ourselves for 

our fight for their aohiovements.”.“It within (ho time given, tho legislators do 

not undertake the legislation proposed by us then “wo must try to bo as good as 
our word and try to iiianguvato our fight to ilnraonstiato tlio strength of our sauc- 
tions._ But tho rank and filo of (he Kis.aiis aro expooted to make tho minimum 
sacrifice whereas our comrades aro demanded to put in (lioir maximum sacrilico and 

suffering. ’.“Thoro is ono great difficulty for us to ovcrcorao. While our peasants 

and comrades need a respite, our enemies need it not, while wo Iiavo to pause and 
take breath in between any two lights, our opponents aro at it all the time. But our 
movement has the groat advantage over our enemies of being able to generate and 
engender the class cou.sciousness—invincible and overboaring—of tho masses, which can 
and will triumph over tho armed h3ttalion.s of our oneraio.s. 

We are badly in nood of a real creative and lively literature for our villages and 
only our intellectuals can .supply it to u.s. I can assure our intellectuals that by 
serving us they will be placing tlicroselvos in the illustrious company of tho Mahatma, 
Dnnava of the Audhra, Tolstoy, (loiki of liiissia, and Ibson of Norway Our Kisan 
comrades are again given a comradely lead by tho grand old man of Kisan India by 
his latest move to live in a village, to think and talk in terms of our village life and 
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noods and to suffer from and save tlio villagoa from the growing diseases that infest 
so many of our villages. 

“I wisli to iay that as a full-hloodod son of a poa.satit with many generations of 
poasant blood, oulture, fighting K|nrit and lovo of tho Sacred Mother Earth in me, I 
am lillud with inexprussiblo haiipinoss to be ouo of you in this inspiring Congress 
of kisans.” 

The All India Kisan Publications 

Pandit Jawaharlal Noliru perforttiod in Septorabor 1936 tho inaugural ooremony of 
the All ItnlUi hisau Piiblioatious. T'huir first publication tlia ‘Modern Indian Peasant’ 
was published u November PJ30. 

Development of the Kttan Organisations 

By now Pn viucial Kisan Committuos havo como into existence and begun to work 
iu the followin' provinces : Andhia, Tamiluad, Malrarastra, Malabar, Karnatak, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Uiiuli, Giniarat, Punjab, Dollii, II. P., Bihar, Bengal, Utkal, Assam. 

Secretariat : Tho Sceretariat of tho All India Kisan Committee. 

President : Prof. N. G. Eanga 

General Sevretary ; Wwami Haliajananda Baraswatlii 

Juint Secretaries : Infulal Yagnik. B. P. E. Bcdi. Baukim Mukhoijee. 

Congress and Peasants in 1935 

Babu Uajendra Prasad, us jo'usident of rlio Congress said on tho 17tii of October 
in answer to tlio fctoutli Imliaii Podoraiion of Peasauts' domands, “us Gandhiji said at 
tlio Eouud Table Confercuco, Uio OoJigross is jiar uxoollenoo and iu a sense a 
peasants' orgui isalion...wlielliL'r they agree in all tlio details or not 1 am not sure and I 
wish you to atce|)t that fi’oni mo,' tiial it is tiie duty of Congressmen to do what 
they can to soouru justice and fair treatment for jyuu, But more than that, you are 
iu a position to iulluoucu and iudoed determine tlie views and actions of Congress¬ 
men and as day,s go on your powor will go on increasing.” 

Congress and Peasants in 1936 : Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; 

Tho iSoutli iiuliati Eederalion of Pea.saiits lias met Pandit Jawaharlal'Nohrii on tho 
7tli October lOiiC wlioii lie admitted tluit tier “laud problem was tlio biggost problem 
facing India. Peasants liavu to orgaiiiso tliemscivo.s into tlieir iudepondont class 
conscious orgalisa* 'Oils and that tbuy liavo to ilu all llioy can to obtain not only 
jiroper recognition from tliu Gongiess but also a lilting idaoo for peasants within the 
Congress through functional reioeseiitaiion. 

Lucknow National Congress 

At LucknON/ Pandit .lawaliarlal Nehru supported the plea of tlio Peasants and the 
Congress Socialists fur I'unetioiial rcpreseiitalioii iu tho Congress. To settle this 
question a srb-ciimmittee was aiqiointcd. Prof. Eanga and Swami Baliajaaanda 
Wai'aswatlii submitted various otlier proposals to tliis ooraraitteo agreeing wilti the 
general principle of uslalilishiug a luiiotioual alliaiiuo between llie Indian National 
ilongress and die Trade iliiieu Congress and the All India Kisan Bablia. The Indian 
National Congiess has also appointed an agrarian sub-eommittee to preparo in oo- 
ojioration willi tlie I’rovincial Con;;ress tiommittucs a satisfactory agrarian programme 
of tlie Congress to bo inooiqioraled in tlie Congress cliarler of fundamontal rights. 

Congress Election Manifesto 

At tlie Bombay A. 1. C. C. muetin;; lield iu Boptombur 1036, tlie Congress election 
manifesto was preiiared but no detailed proposals lor assisting and iirotecthig 
Peasauts worn brougiit foi ward. Mdieii tlie need for siicli jiroposals was insisted 
upon Babu Ea|oudia I’rasad said tliat as soon as tlio Provincial Congress Committeos’ 
onquirius were conducted, detailed projiosals would be made. 

Faizpur Congress ; Eunction.vl Elii'llIisisNTAHON 
Even Pandit .lawaliarlal lias cooled down iu his enthusiasm for establisliing func¬ 
tional represeutaliou for Kisaus and workers in tho Congress, mostly because of 
the opposition of tlie riglits in tlie Congress and tho indifl'erenco to it expressed so 
unexpectedly liy the recently roloased Mr. M. N. Eoy. 
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Faizpur Agrarian Progri'mme 

In pursmtnco of tho Luclsnow Congress resolution tlio Provincial Congress 
Committees of Bihar, U. P., Maharashtra, and C. P. only had attempted 

to conduct somo enquiries into the oconomio oaiiditions of Peasants. Because 
of this tho A. I. 0. C. ploadod its inability to produoo any agrarian programme. 
Blit Prof. Ranga and Swami Bahajananda Iiad to put up a very stiff light 

with the J’residont and tho Working Committee boliind him and insist 

upon tho Working Committee coming forward witli at loast a provi.sionaI 

programme. In tho end tho now famous Faizpur agrarian programme wa.s adopted 
by the Faizpur Indian National Congress on behalf of tho Kisans. Prof. Kaiiga said 
that it did not go far enough and tlio peasants, though aooepting it as a provisional 
measure, would oontimie to strive for tho dovulopmout by tho Congress of a more 
satisfactory agrarian Programmo. 

The National Convention and PealanU in 1937 

Tho National Convention which was convonod by the Indian National Congress 
on the 19th and 20th of March i9.'{7 had domandod that tlio Congress members of 
the logislatuies should press for the carrying out of tho Congress programmo as 
enunciated in tho election manifosto and the Congress agriuiati resolution, “In 
particular they should work for (1) a substantail reduction in rout and rovonuo (2) 
iissessmont of incometax, on a progros.sivu .soalo, on agricnltiiral iucoraos subject to a 
prescribed minimum (3) lixity of touuro (4) relief from tlio bui'doii of rural debt and 
arrears of rent aud rovouuo, f5) Kostoratioa of lands and projiorty coallscatod or 
sold by government during Civil Uisobedionco Movomonts (0) Living wages (7) 
Uneranloymont relief.” On au ajipcal raado by Prof. Ranga Paudit Jawaharlal Nehru 
agreed tliat there should bo an interim moratorium for agrarian debts, living wages 
establisliod for agrarian labour also and uucmpioyraoiit roliuf for all tho uuomployod 
educated er iiueuucatod. 

Peajanu and 1937 Election 

Peasants have demonstrated all over India their national and class-oonsoiousaess 
in tlie nroviiioial Assembly elections held in February 29;i7. “The marvellous success 
at tho Polls of tho Congress” in U. P., _ Bihar and C. P. “was due to tho Kisau 
movement and the Kisan versus tho zamindars or tho poor versus the rioh issue 
crystallised (lnriag_ those elections.” “In tho Andhra, ovorywhoru it is our Peasants’ 
movement waioh is bound to bo of invaluable hclji to tlio Congross. Our Peasants’ 
Songs were foprinted for olectionooring purposes and 55000 copies of it are being 
circulated throughout tho Andhra. If to-day any propaganda i.s being carried on 
in the south it is outiroly on tlio linos of our iioasants’ songs”. In Bougal oven tho 
Muslim League and Hindu Maliasabha candidates wore obliged to talk of thoir 
readiness to work for tho welfare of tho poasauts and to amend tlio Tenancy 
Act and tackle tho problem of agricultural iiidobtodnoss mostly because of tho whirl¬ 
wind and iutensivo propaganda carried on by tho Kri.sak-pioja party on tho linos of 
its very radical economic programmo and also booau.so of the agrarian programmo of 
tlio Congress. The success of ono avowed sooialist in tho Punjab and a champion 
of tho khotes in Maharastra and tho triumph of tho Ooiigrus.s Party of Utkal, plodgod 
ns it was to tho abolition of pormaiiont scttlomciit, are siguillcant portents of tho up¬ 
surge of peasants’ rovoiutionary s|)irit. In sliort, Hr. Oilbert Sluter. B. So. (London) 
was right in congratulating tho All India Ki.s<in Sabha U[ion tho .siilcudid rospouse 
that our kisans have given to the Congress and helped to achieve its majorities in 
six province.-!. 


The Kritak Projn Party’s Programme 

It is higlily signilicant of tho irrosistible and growing class consciousness of 
Indian Peasants that tho Beiigmli Miihammadous should have succeeded in returning to 
tho Legislative Assembly so largo a mimhor of candidates of tho Krisak Proja Party 
iuspito of tho powerful opposition of tho Moslem Loaguo with all its money, press 
and official support and of its own want of linaucos and pross. Mr. Faziul Haq, its 
loader, has loaomo tho chiof Mini.stor of the Boiigal Guvorumout to try to implemout 
its programmo-but many of its iulluontial followur.s had already begun to protest 
against his failure and that of liis rainkstary^ to achieve any of tho following demand,s 
formulated only by tho moderates in tho Krisak Proja Party, 
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THE ANDHRA PEASANTS’ PLEDGE 

The Economic Programme 

1. Ill viow of the fact that the laud rovenuo systora knowa as the pormaueut 
soUIomont and tlie landlaws of Bengal have arrostod the ecotiomio giowth. and de¬ 
velopment of the Pi'ovinco and adversely affoetod the national outlook of the people, 
a coramittoo of enquiry must be immediately appointed to devise ways and moans 
to get them ruplaeod (ly a more equitable system and law suitable to the needs and 
requirements of the people. 

2. Amondmiint of the Bengal Tonanoy Act ou the following linos : 

(a) to reduoo rout by (ixing a maximum for each class of land, (i) amendment 
of the provisions relating to tho onhauoomont of rout in the iutorosts of the tillers 
of the soil. 

(b) to recognise mutation of names and division of holdings without foos. 

(c) to annul tlio laudlords’ right of pru-omption. 

(d) to atiolish naaar salami. 

(o) to provide criminal remodios for all illegal exactions, o.g., abwab etc. 

(f) to take such other moasmo.s as may bb nuuossary for tho relief of tho 
Poas.ints. 

:i, Amondmoat of tho publio demands recovery aot, specially to mitigate the 
ligour.s of tho cortifloato proooduco. 

4. To devise ways and moans of frooiug tho cuItivator.s from tho crushing burden 
of indohted-iess. 

5. Amondmoat of tho Co-oporativo Sooiotios Act as to make it really conducive 
to the eoonomio advancoraout of tho Indian Pooplo. 

6. Imraodiato introduction of oomimlsory Primary Ediioalion without taxation of 
thoso who aro uaahlo to boar the burdou. 

7. Reduction in tho cost of administration. 

8. To oontro; tho prices of Jute throiigli 

(a) limitation of jiroduotion, 

(b) markotting board.s, 

(o) other suitable mothods. 

9. Kosuscitat'on of dead aud dying rivers and kinds through local manual labour. 

10. To uudertako measures of Public Ipjalth and Rural Sanitation, 

11. liopeal of Tohacoo ta.x aud direct taxes ou tho nooossitios of life. 

12. Ropoal of roprossivo laws aud roloa.so of politiual prisoners and detonuos con¬ 
sistent with our publio safety. 

The Andhra Peasanti’ Pledge 

Tho last Provincial Assembly elections have brought to tho fore the growing 
oqiitradiotlons latent in the relations botweou tho Indian National Congress and tho 
Ki.sau Movomeut. Truo to thoir national duty and thoir own dooisiou to duyolop and 
support a imitod front agaiust tho iiuporialLst powor dominating over India’s dostiny, 
tho kisaus had dccidetl at Eaizpur in thoir second All India Congro.ss to gouorally 
support tho Congress iu tho election and to oxtond tlioir special organisational 
suijport to thoso Congress candidates who had pledged themselves to implomeut tho 
kisans’ demands through thoir activities within and without tho congress parliamen¬ 
tary parties. Tho Andhra Peasants have taken tho load in this matter since they had 
vaiy early dovelopod thoir class consoiou.snoss aud docidod in tho annual conferonco 
at Nidubrolo on t.ho 2nd. of .Jirno 1930, to carry ou nogotiations with Congress to got 
candidatos suggested by poa.siint.s’ Associations 'solocted by Congress as its candidates. 
Paiulit Jawaliarlal Nohru, president of tho Indian Congress said : “I would like very 
much to havo ryots’ ropresoutations chosen as Congress oandidatos, and I would like 
fiirthor to SCO tho Congress adopt a radical agranan programme. It may even bo 
possible to havo freedom of voting ou spooilio i.ssuos later on”. He had however 
stated ; “I am not directly ooniiootod with tho .soluotion of candidates”. Then the 
Congress Parliamontary CJomniittoo was approaoliod with tho same request but their 
reply was evou lo.ss .satisfactory. In.siiito of all this, tho Faizpur Kisan Congress 
deoidod to exhort peasants to extend their general support to tho Congress oandidatos. 
Knowing as they did how slow wore many of tliu Provincial Congress Committees to 
develop timir agrarian programrao and how difficult it bocamo for thoir champions 
on tho All India Congress Coramittoo to porsnado tho Congress Working Committee, 
to bring forward tiiuir rosolutiou of agrarian programme, tlio kisans in thoir Faizpur 
Congress decided upon imsi,sting on a special pledge from thoso Congress candidatos 
as wera anxious to derive thoir special organisational support of tho Kisan Movement. 
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Tho Andhra Provincial Ryots’ Association issued its Peasants’ Pledge in January 
1937 to be signed by those congress^ candidates who wanted to seek its assistauco 
through its pledge form. This Association had only sought to ask tho Congress candi- 
tates to do all in their power through their aotivitio.s in and outside tho legislatures 
to radicalise tho attitude of tho Congress and its parliamentary party towards the 
Kisan demands and needs. 

No soonor had it issued its peasants’ pledge than a largo number of Congress 
ea.tdidafes had hastened to sign it, so anxious wore they to take advantage of the 
support of the Kisan movoment. Rut tho local Congros.s loadons who wore not in 
sympathy with tho independent growth of the Peasants’ Movement bided their time, 
until after the scrutiny day was over and then prejudiced Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the President, of the All India Congress Parliamentary Committee against tho 
Andhra Peapnts’ Pledge. So without giving any previous notice to the Andhra 
Ryots’ Association and ovon attempting to ascertain fact.s, and taking advantage of 
their hold upon Prof. Rauga who was a Congress M. L. A. of tho Oontral Assembly 
and a member of the A. 1. C. C., Sirdar I’atol took the most uncomradoly and unjus¬ 
tifiable action of taking the Press and public into hi.s confideuoo in order to publish 
his_ uncompromising opposition to the |)oasant.s’ pledge and to call for diseipilina ry 
action against Professor Ranga, the prc.sidont of the Andhra Ryots’ As.sociation and 
also against those Congress candidates wlio might docliuo to withdraw from the 
peasants’ pledge. 

_ This ukase of Sirdar Patel naturally had upset tho comrades all over India and 
frightened tho Congress candidate,s and Kisan comrades as to tho fate of the Con¬ 
gress in the elections if only the Andhra I’oasants’ Association had refused to with¬ 
draw their niodge. Professor Ranga had however subdued his own natural resent¬ 
ment at this most undomooratiu and uueomradely attitude of tho Congress 
authorities anti withdraw ^ the pledge and roloa.sed the Congress candidates 
from it in order not to divert the attention of tlie peasants from their duty 
to present a united front to Piritish Imporiali.sm and to save tlio Congress candidates 
from tho uneuviablo plight of haying to withdraw from tliuir own plighted pledge 
given to peasants. ^ lJut prote.st.s began to pour ia against its withdrawal from 
Kisan comrailos of different parts of India. Prof. Ranga who was anxious not to 
lirolong a controvorsy so unfortunately initiated by Sirdar Patel was obliged to 
e.xplain the real po.sitiou aud olijcctivo of the rightest leaders of the Congress, The 
Kisan Comrades^ who wore pledged to support tlio Congress in general had no other 
choieo blit to witlidraw tlieir pledge iind not to weaken tlin jiosition of tho Congress 
vis'a-vis tho reactionary force,s. The refusal to withdraw the pledge would have 
meant an additional source of power to aiiti-Congross forces and a terrible 
weakening of the Congrus.s in the elections. Moreover, the timely withdrawal of the 
pledge _ had saved the Congru.ss and the Kisan Movoment from coming into untimely 
and suicidal contliot with each otiier aud tho weakening of the united front against 
all tho exploiters, 

Jtonoo the approval of his action by tho Audiira Peasants’ Association. Rut this 
highhandedness of tho Sirdar has created much unpleasantuess as between 
the Congress aud Kisan Movement as u-xjn'essed by Swami Sahajananda 

Sara,swati, Guntur District Ryots’ Association aud Andhra Ryots’ Association. 
No _ wonder the ‘Congress 8ocialist’ and many Congress socialist parties of 
various provinces have pretested against tho behaviour of tlie Sirdar in no 
racasurt'd terms. Prof, Rangui who lias savod tho Kisan Movement from a very 

unpleasant comiiaign of villilleatioii carried on by Congressmen that would 
surely liave resulted from Ids refusal to withdraw tho pledge and who has placed tho 
interests of the movement before all considerations of hi.s uwn prestige, made a very 
strong and well documented protest to tlio Congress President as soon as tlio tdootious 
wore over. Ho demanded an assurance from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru tliat in future 
Congress autlioritios would learn to deal with the Kisan Committees more iionour- 
ably, becomingly and considerately thau in this affair. In answer, Pandit Jawaharlal 
said that all that controversy had arisen as u resuit of a gross misundorstauding of 
tlie purpose and soope and eouteuts of the Poasauts’ pledge. Ho deplored the whole 
episode and requested tiio Professor to drop tiio controversy, as tho present and 
future had much to bo alteudod to than tlio past, however better might have been 

its eft'ecis. After consulting ids colleagues on tho A. I. K. C. and the Andhra 

Ryots’ Association, Prof Rauga has decided to drop this controversy. But tho Kisan 
comrades have learnt one very important lesson from this episode. So far, it was 
the Kisan movement which lias had to yield in tho name of the united front, ail 
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Iho time, to tlio ovorlmai'liv; mul ono-siilovl ilomauja o£ tho Congross. But tlioy ai'o 
dotormined that hoi'oaCtoi' uuoh a oiio-siJod iinitod front cannot bo carriod on and 
tlio Kisau movomont has to domand duo oonsidoration for its own domauds. 

The Peasant! and Labnut 

The Poasaiiti’ movomont Iras bogun to conooni itsolE with tiio uplift of agricul¬ 
tural workers. Thu loadors of tlio mivomont liavo rooognisod very oarly in its dovo- 
lopmoiit that hii'go numbors of Poasauts aro in tlioir turn moro agricultural worlcors 
ami tliorol'oi'ii to lis'lit for tiioir all round Uovolopmont, tlicy havo to .striva for tho 
bottorraont of uit only tho laud owiiiii;; and cultivafing Poasants but also tho iabour- 
urs. Profoirsor Ranga had hirusolf trio.I though not with ranch sucoos.s, to organiso 
ill 1929 tho agricultiu'.al iatiiuror.s of ij.uitur Di.-itriot. Anothor attarapt was mado 
ill 19lj.{ to orgai iso tho hold l.ibour in (iiiutur and East (lodavari and in Nolloro 
Disl. in lUdl and 1915. Already tho agricultural labourors of tho Andhra havo 
booonio to knocli at tho doors of J'oasanfs and iloinand jnstioo for tliomsolvos. In 
Nulloro District tlioy liavo siiccoodod in IDIi.'r in soino villages in obliging paasauts 
to mo proper ai d authorised ra ia.saro5 in |iayin;; out their wages. Anticipating such 
and ovoii moro i .v|)ansivo conlliots Initwo-on peasants and agrienltiiral worlvaivs, tho 
Mouth Iudi,in JiVluratiou of Poasauts airl worker.s has formulated a charter of 
demands for woikcrs wliich PoasaiiLs aro willing (o concedo aud aro anxious and 
ready to co-opor.itu witli agrioultural worker.s in achioviug thorn. 

Minimum Demand of Worker* formulated by the Federation 

Amuem-TORat Woukh : Demands 

A. 1. Compnl.sory Labour E.'cchaugos liavo to bo ostabliahod by Government to 
ocpialiso and regulate tho dotnands lor labour in dilTeront ag'rioultnral seasons and 
areas. 

2. Dooaauali.s Uion .scliemos havo to he attached to flm Labour Exchange to mini¬ 
mise tho unnocoaiai'y rosorvo.s of labour in transport, shipping, road-making, rioo- 
liulliug, grounduut-siiolliiig and other employ moats. 

9. To oxtond tho Eactoi'y Act, Workmen’s Uompoiisation Act, Payment of Wago.s 
Act to agricultiirid worker.s also, wherever pofwiblo aud with suitable alterations. 

4. To establish tJneraployraoiit Iiisuraueo, Sicknos.s and Ifoalili Insiiranoo. 

5. ^ To undortako a national iioaltli ninl liousing programmo and onablo every worker 
to enjoy rainiraum liousing accoramodalioii. 

C. To declare illegal the v.irious mulhods of loading credit to workor.s wliich result 
in a rate of iiiterost higher than li iier cent. 

7, To oxtond ivory convontioa of the League of Nations with siiitablo alterations, 
wliicli has been cxtiuulod to Indii.strial labour. 

8, While oppising' the pruici|do of ri'sorvation of soah for any olas.s of pnopic, 
wo demand for agrieultnral workers and poasan' i at least twice as many seats as 
aro giaiited to industrial laboiii’. 

1. Trade boan s liavo to be .statutorily octablishod for every district roprosenting 
equally tho Peaianfs and workers with an appointed mombor (ii District .ludgo 
nominated by Gov irmnont) as President to li.x a minimum wage rate, tirao and piooo- 
wurk rates for diflereut kinds of agricullural and allied operations. 

2. Similarly \v igo cniulitions in siie.h emtagi; indu.strios as band-loom weaving, 
utoiisil mauufaetiir.ng, IJoodi and cigar making, liavo to be I'cgulated by trade hoards. 

9, Village ullicers. Presidents and members of I’anohayat boariis, and Pancliayat 
courts and t’easaals and 'Worker.s IFiiien, have to bo availed of in ordor to oiifo'rco 
the decisions of th) Tiado iioards. 

C. 1. All tlio unoccupied but cnitivable lands of Government and .similar lauds and 
tho homo-farm,s of Zamiiidar.s, tahikdar.s, and /amiua uvor aud above 200 acres of 
wet laud or hOt) acres of dry lauds must bo reserved for tho Agricultural workor.s 
aud small peasants and iivogiessive proo'iss of distiilmling' tho,so lauds among landless 
workiU'u, Poasauts having lo.su than .b acres of dry land or 2 and a half acres of jwet 
laud colioctively anl through thedr co-operative agricultural societies without any 
individual right of alienation, must bo started. 

2. To thus enable workers and peasants to .sotllo oolloctivoly on suoh lands 
governmoat has to 

(a) undortako aiui-malarial campaign aud to do every tiling to make tho.se land.s 
lit for cultivation. 
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(b) exempt such societies from the payment of any assessment for the first ten years. 

(c) to extend adequate credit faoilitios to those collective farming societies. 

(d) to loan the services of competent agricultural demonstrators to such societies 

so as to manage their affairs for tho first ten years and as long as tlio 
members desire. 

(e) to bear half the cost of liousing of agricultural stock needed for tlio habitation 

of workers and peasants and tiieir cattle. 

D. 1. Compulsory arbitration boards liavo to be established to settle tho wages and 
other disputes concerning the conditions of employment, which may arise between 
peasants and workers. 

2. The decisions of such Boards ouglit to bo mado enforceable in courts. 

o. Any dispute may bo referred to the Arbitration Board by either of tlie parties 
to tho dispute or even by Govornmont. 

4. The arbitration board must bo constituted with an equal number of the repre¬ 
sentatives of workers and peasants in addition to a Chairman solt'ctcd by Government 
out of a panel approved of jointly by the t’rovincial or District Unions, as the case 
may be, or the workers or peasants or other employers in cottage industries. 

The All India Kisan Sabha lias appointed an Enquiry Committee with Prof, R-anga, 
fawami Saliajananda Saraswati, Indulal Yagnik us members to enquire into tlio 
grievances, needs and demands of agricultural labour ami forced labour. Its questionn¬ 
aires were publi.shod in May 19ii7 and its report may bo road.y by April 1938 and 
presented to the next session of tho All India Kisan Mahasabha which is to meet in 
Bengal m 1938. 

Peaianti’ Group of M. L. A’f. 

Office Bearers: President Dr. Khan Saheb. 

Vico Presidents Syed Murtuza Sahib 
Sardar Mangal Singh 
Secretary Prof. N. 0. Ganga. 

This Peasants’ Group was sought to bo found tliough in vain in tlio first session 
of the Legislative Assembly in 1935 but it came to be organised in the Simla session 
of 1935 with Mr. Matin Choudhury as President and Prof. Ranga a.s tlio Secretary. 
It has so far fiinotionod tor four .sessions and has ostablislicd for itself both in tlio 
councils of tho Government and M. L. A’s quite an clfeeiivo position. 

Its WonK 

For the first time through it an effort was sought to be mado to create public 
opinion from the forum of the Legislative Assembly on various peasants’ problems. For 
instance, its policy of protecting the interests of consumors, labonrors and joint 
producers along with the protection of organised industry lias come to be accepted 
thongli half-heartedly by a majority of tho Ilonso. Tho demand mado by tho Group 
that tho bonofits of I?udgr3t Sni'iilus onglit to lio first of ail given to tlio peasant,s and 
tho poor has come to bo tacitly accepted by every ono tliougli not admitted in so 
rnany words. Henco tho rural dovelopment grant of an additional Rs. ISO laklis in 
1936-36 budget. Two resolutions in particular regarding tho small industries and 
agricultural indebtedness would not Iiavo had a clianco of being tabled for discussion 
or jiassod by an ovorwlielming majority as camo to be tlio caso but for tlio peasantts’ 
group. In short tho group lias como to bo the Watcli Dog of tlio Peasants' interess 
in the Assembly and tho forum from which pubiio opinion is boing created in sup¬ 
port of the minimum demands of tho peasants. 

Personnel & Portent op tub Group 

It is true that many of its members aro erstwlillo landlords and big men of the 
country and largo vested interests. But it is liigbiy significant that even those people 
felt bound to resolve that the Zamindari Ryots need much protection from tho Zamin- 
dars, that the land revenue system must bo revelutioni.sod, that tho tax-burdens 
are to bo shifted from over tho sliouldors of tho poor on to tlioso of tho rich and 
the landed and super tax ouglit not to bo remitted but tho income-tax on landod 
income (lught to be levied. This group has served this excellent purpose of marking 
how far the least socialist minded M. L. A’s of the nationlist porsuation can bo pur- 
suaded to come forward to espouse fho minimum demands of the peasants. 
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S. I. Federation of Peasant* & Agricultural Labour 

Offioo Boareis : Fresidout : K, Nageawara Uao, Vice-Presidant : S. Iviimai-a- 
swamlraja. Oaiioi'a! Soorataiy : Pi’ot N. 0. Rauga, Joint Socrotarios ; 0. Ramaswarai- 
reddiar, Saukaran Namboodripad. 

IIlSTOaY 

This Paderalion was lirst organised in PAlf) on tlie 28tli oE A|)ril. It has so far 
publislied ton laiUothis on various Poaaants’ probloins. It has proparod and pultlisliod 
the Peasants’ ('liarter of Minimum Domauds. 

WOKY 

It lias organised tUo Peasant Marclios Ln Novmnbar and Docamhor o£ 19115 all 
over tho Madras Prosidonoy including all tho four linguistic Provinces. Its success 
in this made tho Madras (lovorumuiit niako an important roforenco to the 
Peasants’ marcKos in its administration roports. To it arc aihliated the Aiidlira 
Ryots’ Association, Zamindarl Ryots’ Association, lliu District Ryots’ Associations of 
Tricdiinopoly, Midura, Karanad, Sivaganga, Coiinb.atori!, Cliinglcpnt, Salem, North 
Aicot, Tianevelly, Bouth Arcot and Tunjoro Di.strict,s. 

ISAMs Leoisi.a.tion 

It has protested with very great otl'oct against tlio attempt of the Select Committae 
of the Legislatiiro to raise the compousalion to he paid by the ryots to Inamdars 
from one year’s rental to tlmt of two years, Consofinontly t)io Oomicil made it 
only one Xoar’s rental. 

PnwsiiaTiou Mtn Pb.vsa.s'w’ A.ssooution 

Tho xolationsl ip of tho Pedoratiou with that of tho various taluk disti iot and 
Provinolal Associations is tliat of comradely cooporatiou. It can and seeks to 
cooperate with thorn, oncourago tlioin in tliuir work, try to obtain adoquato publicity 
for their activitlis, agitation and funds, llcuco the ostahllshment of an independent 
office, the Kisan Press, tliu starting of tlio All India Kisau Publication Committee 
and the founding of tlio Valiini Paper. Wo have just now published the ‘Modern 
Indian Peasant’ at tlio very low price of one rupee, Attempts are being made to 
start an Euglisli montlily to ospouso tiio cause of the peasants and agricultural 
labourers. 

Ail Isnta Kisas CouoaEss 

Our Federation can riglilly claim to have takou tho load in laying tho foundations 
for tho establishment of the All India Kisan Congress. Wo havo organised in 
Cotober 19115, the All India Peasants' Workers’ Coiifcrunco nuilcr the Pro.sideuoy of 
Prof, 'N. 0, Jtaiiga and helped to form tiio lirst All India Ki,san Organisaliou 
Committoe. Messia ttohuulal tliiutam, Jaipiakash Navain, Audesliwar Biuha of tho 
Congress Socialist Party liad fert.unatoly cooporaled at Mcoiait with Professar Rauga, 
on the 15Ui Jan. 19110 to reorganise that org.ani.salion tlomraittee and ovcntually 

to hold tho first Ad India Kisau Congro.ss at Lucknow uudor the Presidoncy of 

Swaml Sahaiauauda Baraswati. 

Andhra Provincial Ryot*' Aiiociation 

Office Boai'ors : Pro.9ident 0. liiahmaira. Vioo-Prosident : Mrs. Bliaratidevi 
Ranga. General Socrotarios : K. Satyanarayanamurty, K. Narayana Rao and Ch. Vasu- 
dova Rao. Troasuroi ; A. Tliimma Kotldy. 

IIISTOUY 

This association was founded hy Mr M. U. Nccdn and Prof Ranga in 1928 at 
Guntur, -whoa tho first Andhra Provincial Ryots' Oonferoaco was held under the 
Presidentship of Mr B, V. Ratimm, m.l.a. It was led by tho pooplo of all political 

parties till 1934 when tlio Justicitos, in whoso control tlio oiganisution has remained 

in 1931-3’d, had found it iraiiossihlo to stom the upsurge of radical elements among tho 
Peasantry, Biiioa 1934 it has come to jilay a very nrominent role in the organised 
life of the Andhra Peasantry with Prof Ranga and liLs devoted band of I’easant 
workers at its head. It was registorod on tho lUli June 1936 under tlio Act XXI 
of 1860 and its Official Hoadquartors aro at Nidubrolo, the seat of tho Peasants’ 
Institute and Prof. Ranga’s Peasants’ Library aicl Peasants’ Publication Committoe. 
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Pkasants’ Marciie3 and All India Kisan Dav 

It was under tlio aus|)ioes of this Association tho 19:i5 Peasants’ March on the 
22ncl Nov. and 7th Uoo. and tlto All India Kisan day on tho 1st Hept. 1931 
were celehratod all over tho Andhra. In as many as 28 places were 
peasants^ marches organised in which many thousands had taken part. On the _lst 
All India Kisan day, according to Hie information rooeivod by our Association, 
Poa.saDts’ Conferences were held in a luindrod villages of Guntur District and 300 
villages of other Andhra Districts. So far tho Andtira Peasants’ celebrations hold 
the first place in India. 

Mav Day 

In addition to getting celebrated all tho National Days proseribod by the Indian 
National Congress, our As.qociation ha.s follovvod tlio loa<ior.ship of tho Peasants’ Pro- 
toction CommlltoQ and observed tho May Day of 1935, 3(1, and 37 in many village.s of 
the Andhra,—, tlins deraonstrating its capacity to doclaro its class consciousness aud 
fraternity with the worlds’ puasants and workers. 

Famine Geliep 

This Association has co-oporatod with tho Peasants’ Protoclion Committee in 
organising in 1935, tho lioyala.soema Famine Uoliof Committee which rendered invalu¬ 
able assistance to five famine riddon districts. They have carrioJ on raging and sne- 
cessful agitation for obtaining timely Governmental as.sistance. In 1935-30 tlii^ have 
taken tho lead in organising famine relief work and public agitation in Oanjam 
district and rendered great help to tho suffering. As a result of their aotivitios 
remission of land revenue was socurod ; salt concossioiis oxtondod ; famine relief 
works opened, taccavi loans distributed and cattlo supplied with cheap fodder. 

Resettlements 

Tho special sottlumont ofllcors Cor Qmilur and Kurnool have rooommondod an on- 
hanocment by 18 aud iliroo-forth poroent of tho land rovonno assnssmoiit of Guntur 
and Kurnool districts Ryots’ associations baoked by tlio Proyinoial Assooiation and 
carried on an effective agitation against tho imposition of this unjust enhancemont 
and tho govornment in tho end had to bow before our agitation and suspend the 
imposition of tho euliancomont until after tho inauguration of the reforms. 

Revenue Remis.sio.n3 

The Peasants’ Protection Comraittee’.s work all over tlio jiroviiioo demanding ade¬ 
quate land roveuuo remissions was taken ovor In 1935 by tliis organisation and 
tnrougii iiinumerablo village, taluk, and di.strict Ryots’ Confoi'eneos, intousiriod by the 
Peasants’ Marches, wo have snecooded in obliging tlio Madras Onvornraent in granting 
some remissions, though not iniicli of land rovonno (at 1 as, in tho rupeo for dry 
lands and 1 and half as. jier wot lands for I935'3(i also.) It i.s in aiitioipation of our 
1936 marolies and to roll the wind behind our .sails (for our marclios wore coming of on 
tho 28th November) tho govornment has declared on the 20th. Octobor its roadiness 
to grant some loraission of land rovonno. Tlio interim Ministry lias now (.April 1937) 
offered to grant 25 pur cent remission, stop all sottluiunut onbaucoraciiits and suspomi 
all rosottloment operations, thus proving tho pixutioahility of our peasants’ demand. 

OofiAVAni Kisan I{eskttlement Rates 

It was tlie Poasaats' Protoction Comraittoo with tlio alilo assistance of the resettle- 
mont comraittoo of wiiich Messrs. D. N. Raju, M. 1{. Noodn worn tho pre.sideut and 
secretary respectively which obliged tho Madras Oovornraont in l93l to imprison 9 of 
our Peasant loadors and to apply tho No-Ta.t <)rdinanno to the Andhra. It from 1933 
till to-day, the Madras Oovormnont has failed to colloot tho full 18 and throe-fourth 
enliancomeat which was iraiiosed upon those tlireo districts, in tho teeth of a great 
public opposition. It is all bocairso of tho fast growing organisod strength of our 
peasants. Hence tliis years complete remission of 18 aud throo-fourth per cent la 
the laud revenue payable by tlioso ryots. 

I.XAMS IjEOISLATION 

It 'vas in September 1933 that the Andhra Zaraiudari Ryots Conference demanded 
Ihn conferring of Oocupaiicy Rights upon all the luamdari Ryots. The Hobbili 
Ministry wanted to poso as the champion of our Peasants and so sponsored a bill to 
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coiiIot this rifjlit upoti tlieso muolt oxploited poasants, but uufuitunatoly the majority 
o{ Bralimiii lawyors and [Hiblioists and jioliliciuiis rose iu robellion against this 
bill; ovoii tilt) i o-callod Cuugiesa Press buoarno oitlior Iiostile or silout and most of 
our Coiigross lo.idors have bouomu straiigoly miito. Rut our Associations have not 
only sii[i|ion,od ilio Rill but also doraandoil a wholosoino lowering of the rents at 
least to the lovil of Oovornmont rates. 

Dehts Bettlkmrst Act 

Wo havo taken up tho work of tho P. P. C. iu rog.ird to its demand tor protec¬ 
tion for tho indebted peasants and huvu orgaiiisei], thanks to the oxoeilent lead of 
our doooasod comrade, Rj. K. V. Ghalajiathi, a special Provincial Rural Indebtedness 
Relief Gouforenuo and organised a spouial and .systematic campaign against the 
failure of Government to roliovo the agrarian distress due to indebtediiass. Tho 
result is tiro most unsatisfying debt sottlumont act and tho rovisiou of tho Boards’ 
Rtanding order fur taucavi loans. Tho interim .Ministry iiroposos in May '97 to raise 
a croro loan and help peasants to li(|uidalo tlieir dobts to be settled by the debts 
settlomont comm Itoos, Wo are not at all satislicJ with thoso palliativos. 

PE\f!.aNTs’ Instituxk 

Wo liavQ tried our Iic-st to oo-oporato witli tlio P. P. C. in running and as.sisting 
tiio Peasants' Institute at Ni'lu'irolo wliich lias traiiiirl and sent out its third batch 
of students most of whom are doing o.acullout work in the distriots. The peasants’ 
lustituto Iras commenced its fourth 8es.sion on tiro May day of 1997. 

lY jAWiirAiiLAi.’s Xmbuie 

Pandit Jawaharlul has viaitod tiro Andhra Proviuuo iu October and Novombor 1996 
and has paid glou ing tributes to tlio good work being done by our all pervading 
Poasauts’ associations and also to the “ohuss consciousness and socialist mindodness 
of the Peasants’ Movement started liy Prof, N. G, Ranga.” Wo are rightly proud of 
our Movement, Wo ought not to closo the brief acoouiit of our work without adding 
a tew lines about the really meritorious work carried on by our two sister orgaui- 
sations tho P. P. 0. and the Andhra Zamimlari Ryots’ Association. 

Peataiitg’ Protection' Committee 

This P. P, 0. was first started in .luno 19.'!1 by Professor Ranga when he envisag¬ 
ed tho impossibility nt getting any radical oour.so'do T action adopted by the then 
all party loudorsiiiji of tho Andhra Ryots’ Association. As anticipated by him that 
Association passed in that October comiilotoiy into tho hands of the Justioitos who 
are the worst moderates in this Province. Eroin tliat time till 1995 when the A. P. 
R, A. came to bo i apturod by tho Sociali.st-minded workers, it was the P. 0. C. that 
kept up tho militaiit atlinido'aiid tactics of our Peasants’ Movement, maintained the 
morale of our poasautry, even wlioii many Cougross workers wore demoralised by tho 
ovorboariug ordinaiicos, devised and developed tho Puasauts’ Marches, published the 
Poasauts’ Rungs, stuiod Iho Puasauts’ In.stituto, Poasauts’ Koforouoo Library, Peasants’ 
Publication Company, and maiipod out tlio vast Audhra country with a fine net-work 
of taluk and district organisations to all of wliich our association has to-day become 
tho heir. 

The Andhra Zamin Ryotf’ Asaociation : 

President : 0. Ranga Nayakulu 

OKKion-ReAHiiKs ; Secretaries : R. M. Sarma 

N. V. R. Naidu 
K. Subba Rao 

IIlEIOUY 

'This Association was fouuded in 1999 by Mossrs K. M. Sarma, B. V. P. Raju, 
C. 1. E., M. B. Neodu, N. G. Ranga with Mr. R. Vonkatapatlii Raju as its prosidont. 
It then sought to gut tlio Estates Land Act of 1908 suitably amended to help the 
Zamindary ryots. Its loaders wore then highly modorata and lawyor-raindod. Mr. 
Biswanath Das Maliasayo, M. L. C. wlio started this agitation on behalf of these 
ryots in 1991 was thou its main sourco of inspiration. But at its second annual 
oonfarenoe hold at Voiikatagiri in 1991 under tho prusidouoy of Prof. N. 0. Ranga it has 
undergone a regular motaraorphosis. It lias doclared as its objective tho ti.ial abolition 
of the zamindai'i systom tlirougli legislative action. It formulated its immediate demands. 
It insisted upon its right to a.ssomblo iuspito of the section 144 applied to it by 
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local Government. Sinco then tho Anclhra Zamindari Ryots’ Movement and ita 
leaders I’rof. Ranga and N. V. R. Naidu have become the beto uoir to tho zamindara 
and local government. At tho third provincial conference held in 1931, the charter 
ot minimum demands initiated by Mr. R. M. Sarraa, who wa.s making an excellent 
effort to go with tho radicals, was adopted. After tho peasants met Mahatma 
Gandhi at Vonkatagiri in December 1939 and hoard his hoartening advice, they 
agreed with their leader that tho abolition ot tho zamindari system should be 
achieved not only by legislative but also by other laoans.^ 

Economic Enquiut Commiiiee 

It is interesting to note that while the Indian National Congress has 
begun to make some enquiries into tho conditions of peasants only after tho 
1936 Lucknow Congress, the Notloro jioasants have appointed tlioir committee in 
1933 and the Andhra Peasants, their E. E. Comraittoo in 1933 and tho result was 
the authoritative and irrofutahio and opocli-raaking report on tho “Economic Condi¬ 
tions of zamindari Ryots” publishod in 1933 by tho A. P. Committee. 

Amendments to Estate Land Act 

When Prof. Ranga was trying to oo-oporato with some of tho loaders of the 
moderate raindod peasants, an attempt was made to introduce into tlio Madras Legi¬ 
slative Council, an amendment bill embodying tho peasants’ rainiraura demands and 
drafted by Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu, Ilut tho Rajali of Bobbili prevented oven its 
introduction. The official bill has attempted, thauk.s to tho able and sincere fight of 
the late Dewan Bahadur B. Munusvvarai Naidu (ox-chief Ministor), a friend of the 
ryots, to improve the existing unouviablo plight of tho Zamin Ryots and remove a few 
of the glaring injustioos. 

Government And Zamin Ryots 

As between tho Peasants and Zaraindnrs, Government stops in from time to time 
to help and bolster up the Zamiudars. With Oovurumonlal help our Zamiudars try 
to get ^ our couforoQcos bantiod as iu Vonkatagiri, to diaturb our meetings as iu 
Bolibili, to destroy our Associations as in Mungaia and to harass our workers as in 
Pithapur. Oovernraont has so far failed to so amend tho Estates Land Aot as to 
place our Zamin Ryots at least ou tlio same footing as Hyotwari Ryots. 

Survey and Settlement in Boubili 

Wo are glad to say that tlio real seeds for our Peasants’ Movement were laid in 
1921 by the 22 courageous, thougli illiterate ryots of Bobbili who then went to jail 
to demand that their lands should be .surveyed and settled iu a humane and scientifio 
manner. By now their lauds liayo come to bo surveyed, displaying thereby that the 
Rajah of Bobbili has been collecting the inliuman rent of Us. 35 per acre for more 
tlian 100 acres of land that did not exist. They aro now fighting liard to got their 
rent reduced. But how can they succeed against tlie Zamiiidar who is tho Chief 
Minister wliose officials aro so bad as to try to disiierso Pandit Ncliru’s meeting with 
the aid of mad elephants V 


Re-Settlement in Parlakimedi 

Tho Ryots of Parlakimedi have liad to put up a very costly and stiff fight to 
prevent the 300 per cent enhancement of iheir Rs. 7 per aero rate as demanded by 
tlio Rajah. After a two ye,ara’ fight they havo received tho .small mercy from the 
Revenue Board that there should bo only 36 per cent enhancement. Our Ryots havo 
preferred an appeal at this unfair decision. 

Civil Liberties in the Zamindaeies 

Muoh the most important service rendered by tlie Zamindari Ryot Movement and 
its leaders is to fight relentlessly against llio tyrannical Zamindari Bundobust to 
prevent peasants from organising their mcotings, conforonoes and associations. 
Inspite of the many attempts to beat, insult and ill-treat him in many other ways, 
known only to zamiudars and possible only iu Zamindaries, Prof. Ranga has been 
trying since 1931 to open up every zamindari village, and bring it into a line with the 
rest of Nationalist India, make it possible for it to lead a political and self-conscious 
life. Of course tho police havo been at tho bock and call of the zamiudars, but who 
can prevent the masses from assorting themselves once they make up their mind to 
free themselves from all their shackles 'i 
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TEXT OF THE KISAN MANIFESTO 
The Worldly Phoi’ERTv op our Movement 

To-day (ho Andliia Ryots’ and Ziiraiii Ryots’ Movomont have in their possession 
four printing presses ; tho Roasants’ I’ross at Chiuaoolo, Ryots’ Press at Kajahmundry, 
Zamin Ryots’ Press of Nellore and Kisau Press of Madras. Wo are served hy three 
weeMies and one tri-weekly, tho Praiavaui, tho Ryot Patrika, tho Zamin Royt and 
the Vahini. 

Government Repression 

III addition tc those who woro imprisoned in 1931 during tho resottleraQiit agita¬ 
tion, tho Madras Govornmout lias reuently pvosooiitod Mr. P. Sundaraiah, one of oiir 
workers. It has doraandod a soemity of Rs. 1000 from our Xisau Press aud an 
equal amount from Vahini, our Tri-wookly from Madras. 

Becond (Peasant) Praciiarak School 

Mr. R. M. Sarraa organised tliis school at ICovviir in 1935 to train np young 
peasants to carrv on tho Zamin Ryots’ Movomont. It may bo interesting to note that 
a 0. I. D. shorthand Suh-lnspeotor in aildition to the local polico carofully watches 
the activities of this school and tho Po.a.sants Institute at Nidubrole. One of the 
graduates of tho Peasants’ lustitutOj Mr. N. Murty has also opened another institute 
at Torlara, another storm centre iu liobbli Zamiiidaii aud Messrs. Vallabhrao, K. 0. 
Reddi another al Madaua[ialli. 

Memiiersiiip 

Tho Momborsliip of our organi.safioii is discouragingly low. Tho Ryots’ Associa¬ 
tion has so tar i cached only 22,500 momhers and the Zaniin Ryots’ Association has 
only 22(X)0 members. IJut (hoso two Provincial Associations and tbe ad hoc 
Poasauts’ Protection Committee has o.stabli.^Uod (lotwoon thcmsoJvos un oxtraordinary 
hold upon the Poasauts of our coimtrysido. 

PoLlTICsJ 

At tlio spooial Proviucial Peasants’ Conferuiioe hold on tlio 8th. November our 
Ryol.s have douiiled to gouorally support the Ooiigress candidates but to o-veroise all 
their resources only iu favour of tlio.se Uongre.ss caa lidates who are prepared to 
stand by the Pemnts’ Minimum Dom.ands aud to opiioso thoso.who being themselves 
Zamiudars iu favour of ZumluJari System or unprepared to stand by tho Peasants. 


The All India Kisan Manifesto 

As adopted by the All-India Kisan Committee on 21st Aug. 1936 

Kitana' Charters of Rights 

The object and main task of tho Kisan movement are stated in the following re¬ 
solution passed ut tho first All-India Kisan Congress hold at Lucknow on the 11th 
April 1936 

“Tho object of the Kisan movement is to seenro completo freedom from economic 
exploitation and tho achievoraent of full economic uud political power for tho peasants 
and workers and all other exploited classes. 

“Tho main task of the Kisan movomont shall bo tho organisation of peasants and 
fight for their immediate political ami ocouomic demands in order to prepare them 
for their oraancipatiou from every form of exploitation. 

“The Kisan movement stands for tho achiuvemoiit of ultimate economic and politi¬ 
cal power for tho producing ma.sses through its active participation iu the national 
struggle for winning completo independence”. 

Tub one outstanding f.act of Indian ocouomic lifo is tho grinding poverty and 
utter misery of tlio vast iioa.saiit masses which compriso 80 per cent, of its population. 
No political or economic prograramo which has tho audacity to ignore their needs 
and demands can by any stretch of imagination be labelled a national programme. 
Evenr organisation claiming to reprosent tho jieopio of India must jilace the Interests 
of the bankrupt and much cxnloited ryots, tenants and agricultural labour in tho 
forefront of its programme if It is to vindicate its claim. 
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Inasmuch as the Indian National Congress is to-day the only effective political 
body with country-wide organisation claiming to champion tho cause of the masses 
it must necessarily raako tho solutions of the problems of the peasantry the chief 
plant of its political and economic policy. 

The terrible conditions of tho Indian poaisants is too well-known to need repetition. 
The tenants are omu-essod by Zamiiidars, Taluk-d^rs and Malgnzars, luamaars and 
other landlords. The peasant proprietors have to "^jear the yoko of a harsh 
system of land Revenue. The agricultural labour receive, if at all, stravation wages 
and work and livo in conditions bordering on slavory. 

But unfortunately whilo the condition of the peasantry dominatos tho whole 
political and economic life of tho country, tho peasants thorasolvos have been most 
backward |X)litically and organisationally. Tho results aro twofold ; lirstly tho peasants 
have been deprived of all tho ameliorative legislation, that could have boon passed 
during the last 16 years, oven by the |)resont logislalnros if the legislators had felt 
obliged to satisfy the peasants ; and secondly, the political movement itself in the 
country has remained more or loss unconcerned with both tho immediate and basic 
problems ot thojjuasantry. 

The Indian N^ational Congress at its last Lucknow session declared that the misery 
and poverty of tho [loasantry is “fundamontally duo to tho antiquated and repressive 
land tennro and revenue system". Indeed, the fundamental case that makes for 
their presant starvation is tliu land tenure and rovontie and credit system which is 
nothing else but a dovioo perfected by British Imperialism to wring out of the 
peasants the utmost that can bo got out of them without actually killing them. It 
ts_ this that must be immediately abolished before any other constructive measures 
aiming at the welfare of tho po.asantry can be undertaken. 

Our objeotives may not be possible of realisation under the present system of 
Government. Yet tlio peasants, if they aro to save themselves from utter _ ruin, 
must fight to secure thorn. Tho system ot (lovornraeiit must go if it stands in the 
way as it undoubtedly tloes. This is how tite struggle of tho poasantry merges into 
its fight for swaraj,' It is for this t'oasoii that tlie Kisan Conforonoo Itad declared 
tho rosolvo for coraplcto indo|iondonco. In this manner do the Kisan and political 
movemonts become iiiter-dependcut, tho strength of tlio one adding to that of tho other. 

Under those oiroumstanoos it is essential that a political movement must be develop¬ 
ed in our country as to draw its main strength and inspiration from the poasantry, 
It must also strive for tho removal of all thoso obstacles tliat stand in the way ot a 
true and lasting solution conducive to tho fullest well-boiug of tho agricultural masses 
of tho country. Tho poisauts’ light for broad and land is linked up with the nation¬ 
al light for political freedom. 

The Kisan Sabha moans the unity of the peasants. All our peasants must combino 
to fight the forces that aro driving them deeper into misor^V and poverty. By 
organising tho peasants, by setting thorn on their foot, the Kisan movement not 
only enables them to put a sto[) to tlio thoiisaud and one harassments and extortion¬ 
ate practices of the landlords and land rovonuo odicors and Sovvears and their agents, 
but also advances them greatly towards tho goal of political freedom, Iheroby 
strengthening as nothing olse can the raovomout for national independence. 

Fortunately, tho Kisans all over tho oouiitry are becoming more and moro oonsoious, 
politically and economically, of thoir basic ])iob!onis. Tlie All-India Kisan Committeo 
is an expression ot this awakening among the peasantry. They have at last realised 
that they must fashion out their own militant class organisations if they are to mako 
any snstaiuad advance towards their goal. Tho Kisan Sabha represent not only the 
ryots, tho tenants and tho landless labourers but in some places tho petty Zamindars, 
In other words it represents and speaks and fights for all thoso who live by the 
cultivation of tlio soil. All these different strains among the Kisps will have to 
combine and fight for the removal of all tho fottors im[iosed by British Imperialism 
and its allies the landlords. In short, they must light for completo National, Socio¬ 
economic l.ndopendenco, India, a Dependency of Britain, must bo transformed into 
free, progressive and Democratic India of the masses. The fight for such an Indian 
can only effeotivoly bo conducted on a progrararao based on tho grievances and demands 
of the Kisans of India. 

While the light for those basic changes goes on, tho peasants must also fight tor 
all that can bo gained within tho framework of the existing cconomio order. Only 
in this mar.ner can they prepare themselves for the bigger struggle, the objective 
of which must bo kept ever present in tho minds of the Kisans. 
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To this end, wo frarao tlio following chartoi’ of fiiudamaiital and minimum domanJs 
of our Kisans, tlia Froviucial Kisau Sabhas having the right to supplement it by 
a list of thoir local needs : 

Fundamental Demandi 

1. Wheroas the present system of Zaraindari (tJ. P. Orissa, Bengal, Behar, 
Madras, and Assam) Talukdaii (IT. P. and Qnjorat) Malgiizari (0. P.) Ishtiraardari 
(Ajmor) Khotos (Deccan) Zanrais (Malabar) Iiiaradar.s, involving as they do the vesting 
of ownership of vast aroa.s of land and of the right of oollectiag and enjoying 
enormous rent incomo, is iniquitoim, unjust, hurdansomo and opiiros-siva to tho Kisans, 

And whoroas the Zamindars, oto., raok-ront thair croros of tonants while negloot- 
ing the irrigation sources, 

All such systems of landlordism shall bo aboli.shod, and all tho rights over such 
lands bo vested in tho cultivators and these Ki.sau3 made to pay income tax like tho 
Ilyor.wari ryots, 

2. Whereas tho present systems of laud-revenue and rosettleraout imposed by 
Oovornment in liyotwari ai'oa.s have proved too ve-xations and resulted la the pro- 
gro.ssivo panperi/.atiou of poasauts, all such systems of land revenue and rasottlemont 
shall be abolished and roplacod by a graduated land-ta.x upon net inciomos of Rs. 500 
and more (for a family not o.xuoediug livo) (as also rocommonded by tha Taxation 
Enquiry Committoo). 

3. Whereas tho peasants have boon ovor-burdenod by oppressive rural indebted¬ 
ness and tho usurious rates of interest, 

Whoroas tho lauds of most of tho peasants have either passed or are passing into 
the hands of absentee landlords, sowcars and urban classes. 

Tho peasants shall bo oompleloly relieved from all liability to pay their old debts 
or interest therooa and the State shall immodiahjiy put iuto operatic a the necessary 
maohiuery to provide agricultural credit for poasauts’ current needs. 

4. This Committee demands that landless peasants and those having less than 
live acres oacii be provided witli land to cultivate on tim basis of co-operative 
farming (without the right of aliouatioii) and since ouo-tliird of tho total cultivable 
laud is still unoccupied aud vested iu (loveramoiit and landlords, this Committee 
resolves that all 3uuh lauds bo granted to tho landless Kisans. 

Minimnm Demand 

Tho Peasants will immediately Udco al! possible stops to aohievo the following 
minimum demands 

1. Cancellation of all arrears of rent aud rcvonm?. 

2. Abolition of all Lainl Roveuuo As.sassraoiit and rent from unecQuoraio holdings, 

3. Reduction by at least .00 per cent of renf arul rovemio and also of water rates': 
and in no case shall the rent charged by landlords bo more than what the Ryotwari 
lyots have to pay to Government iu the uoighbeuring District or Provinco under 
.similiu- cirenmstanoes ; and in reg.ard to tho tenants of tho proprietory ryots suitable 
tenants legislation must bo [tussod for their relief. 

4. Immediate grant of the riglit of permanent ciilfivatioii witliout tiro riglit of 
alienation to all tenant.s and actual cultivators of tho lands of Zamindars, Talnkdars 
Inamdars, Malgnzirs, Istimardars, Zanmis, Khotos, etc. 

5. To grant of the right of remission of rent for all tonants of landlords whenever 
crops tail and to stop all resettlement operations aud all kinds of onhancements of tho 
rent or land rovouno and to survey and suttlo all the Zamindari, etc., lands. 

C. To immediately impose an adequate and graduated income-tax, death duty and 
inhoritanoo tax upon all tiio agriunltnral rovouuo.s of landlords and merchants. 

7. Abolition and lionalisatiou of ail feudal aud customary duos and forced labour, 
including Bcgar and illegal exactions. 

8. The declaration of a 5 years’ moratorium for all agrarian indobtodno.s.s, 

9. An imraodiato enquiry to bo mado into tlio oxtoiit of j'epaymont of the 
principal borrowed. Interest thereon and tho assossraout of tho assets and liabilities of 
the peasants. 

10. Freedom from arrest aud imprisonmeut for inability to pay debts, rents and 
revenue. 

11. Immunity from attachment for all minimum tioldings, .stables, living quarters, 
housebold neeossarios, dairy aud otltor cattle iu oxocutiou of civil decrees aud revenue 
and rout demands. 

12. Rate of interest, charged by private niouey-lenders not to exceed 0 p, o, 
compound interest being peuaTisod, 
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13. All monoy-Ionders shall bo licensod. 

14. Stat.3 credit, Co-opera'ive and Land Mortgage credit shall be advanced, at not 
more than 5 per cent simple interest and for 40 yoar.s and Land Mortgage Banks shall 
be established everywhere. 

15. To lower the freights upon tho transport of agricultural commodities and third 
class railway rates and tho developraant of canal and road transport. 

16. Abolition of all indirect taxes, particularly duties on salt, kerosene, sugar, 
tobacco and matohe.s. 

17. Introduction of ono pice post card. 

18. Prohibition of dumping of food products. 

19. Stabilisation of prices of agricultural products at 1939 level by the necessary 
adjus'ment of exchange and currency policy and othor methods. 

20. Tho customary rights of peasants and workers to secure forest produce (graz¬ 
ing and timber fuel) must bo safe-guarded, tho grazing faos abolished and the regula¬ 
tion of grazing and distribution of timber in forests to be vested in village Panchayats 
and the tanks, rivers, etc., thoroia frooly thrown open to their cattle and peasants 
given liooiiKes for bearing (iroarms to protect thorasclvos, their cattle and crops from 
wild animals and made immune from prosecution for killing such animals and penalise 
private punishment inflicted on them by landlords for killing such animals. 

21. The administration of all communal lands, howsoever originated, and grazing 
lands (Gochai) shall be vested in village Panchayats. 

22. A peasants' Union Act must bo enacted to safeguard their fundamental rights 
by oollootlve action. 

23. Minimum Wage shall be assured and tho Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
extended to all agricultural workers. 

24. To so redistribute the burden of taxation both Provincial and Central jointly 
or variously as to impose at least 75 jjcr cont of tho tax-burden upon the richer 
classes and to so redistributo the pubho o.xpoaditnro as to spend and devote 75 par 
cont. of it for tho welfare of workers and peasants. 

25. To compulsorily fix a minimum fair price for sugar-cano on a rising scale to 
give tho fullest bouelit of Sugar Protoctiou Act to Kisans and to suitably protect tho 
cultivators of juto and ooooanut by fixing a minimum price. 

26. To develop co-opciWivo and State marketing and thus prevent the exploitation 
of peasants by middlemen and to abolish all kinds of “Charity” deductions made by 
merchants and transference of all such present funds to tho Peasants’ Associations. 

27. To develop the Irrigation and drainage facilities for protecting peasants from 
famines, and to taka all othor stops to insure peasants against such calamities and 
to establish Tank Restoration Funds in all tho areas of landlords, pay adequate con¬ 
tributions to finance, adequately and timeiy repairs and improvomoots of all irrigation 
and water supply sources. 

28. To develop garden and iiitonsivo cultivation to supply cheap and tested seed 
and useful fertilisers to popularise tho latust methods of cultivation and to carry on 
tho agricultural aud industi-ial operations of tho State in close consultation and co¬ 
operation with the Kisau Sablias. 

29. To provide cattle insurance, liro-iusurauco aud hoaltli insurance. 

30. To establish a Village Pancliayat for tho administration of the civic affairs of 
every village and to entrust to it tho function of distribution of irrigation water supply. 

31. To empower tho Kisan organisations, as in the case of the Sarda Act, to 
bring to book all tlioso officials (particularly of tho P. W. D. Excise, Revenue, Rail¬ 
way and Police) wlio take bribes from peasants and workers and so exempt the 
peasants and workers who are obliged to give bribes from any penal punishments. 

32. To pass an Agricultural Insolvency Act. 

33. Adult franchise and functional roproseutation In all legislatmos, 

34. Repeal of all anti-peasant, anti-labour and anti-national laws, ordinances 
and regulations in British and Indian India and tho release of all Kisan labour and 
politiom prisoners whether sentenced or detained without trial. 

35. He-instatoment of all peasants deprived of thoir lands, etc. owing to their 
participation in the movements for thoir economic and political freedom and also 
owing to their failure to pay revonno or rent during this economic depression. 

36. Immediate establishment of free and compulsory education for girls and 
boys, medical and sanitary aid, provision for drinking water and a national housing 
policy. 

37. To grant tho right to all peasants to bear arms. 
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The All India KUan Bulletin 

Swami SaliajaaanJ Saiaswatl, tho Oonoral Rocrotary of tho All-Iudia Eiaaa Sabha, 
addiosseJ tUo followlog lottor of lustruotiona to Kisaa workers and organisers in tho 
country :— 

The All-India Klsau Congress hold at Falzpur restated and emphasised the funda¬ 
mental and inlulmum demands of the peasants and further expressed Its opinion that 
they could bo i) 0 Rt auhlovod by advauelug the day to day struggle of tho Kisans 
through tho msdlum of their class organisations. 

With a view to guide the Kisan workers all over tho country In their work of 
aiding and organising the Kisans In thoir dally struggle against ooonomlo exploitation 
and political oi pression, the following dotailed instructions are now being sent to all 
kisan comrades, provlde<l that they will have tho right to oliooso their own praotleal 
line of action, :n close conformity with tho spirit underlying those Instruotfons, but 
in harmony with tlio varying local circumstances from time to time. 

(1) First and foremost the klsau worker must help tho kisans In their daily 
disputes with tho Oovurumout. Tliese relate to tho valuation of the crops in 
ryotvvarl areas, tho suspeusiou and remissions of laud rovouue aud lowering of wator 
rates and timely supply of Irrigation wator and timely repairs of Irrigation works, 
wherever Irrigation work Is snppllod by llio Government. In regard to alt those a 
Klsau comrade must help Hie peasants iu pressing Ciovemmout by all legitimate moans. 

(2) In the ovont of rovonuo rovislon or rosottlemont boing ordered by Govern¬ 
ment, Kisan comrades should collect all possible detailed materials re crops, prodno- 
tion, gross and not Incomes from land oto. and submit It to tho settlement officer 
aud to tho higher Kisan Committees and should carry on a vigorous propaganda for 
preventing Oovornmont from Imposing additional taxation and for roduoing the exist¬ 
ing rate of tax.itlon, 

(3) In as much as to-day tho land revenue burden has become unbearable due to 
tho fall la prices, it Is essential that Immediate steps must bo taken to ask Govern¬ 
ment on bolialt of cultivators of tlio village to revise tho laud revenue in a lower 
direction, to famlllarlso poa.sants, with tho provisions of tho Civil Procedure Code so 
as to enabie them to delay tlio payment of rovenua long enough for them to realise 
money by tho sale of their produoo and jiay tho klst, without undergoing any great 
hardship and to prevent Revenue officials from coercing peasants by taking advantage 
of the peasants Ignoranoo. 

(4) In time of faraiuos or floods, an enquiry should bo made Into the sufferings 
of iioasauts, tlioir needs spooifiod aud demands formulated and protection from 
Oovornmont anil imbllo sought for tho suspeusiou of land rovonuo of “taooavl" duos 
and debts, 

(5) Inquiries must bo sot on foot by every villago and Taluka Peasants' Com¬ 
mittee to colloc, luformatiou regarding land tenure, wells, canal duos, pasture and 
grazing lands o'lc,, Incidoiioo of dlroot and Judiroct taxes upon peasants and proper 
publicity obtalniid for It in tho local press. 

(6) In tho i’laraludarl areas, tho Khsan comrades must got Kisans to ask the 
Government and Zaralndars to asset rovonuo <»n the lands that they cultivate aouord- 
ing to ryotwarl areas, and to got their lund.s properly surveyed and settled, their 
tanks repaired ; and on tlio basis of tlio groat dlfforonce between tho Government 
land revenue assessment and the rent oxaoted by the Zamtndar, a persistent cam¬ 
paign for tlio lowering of tlio rent and repairs of tanks and the granting of remission 
ought to bo cari'ied on. In this struggle every provision of tho Tenancy Laws. 
Revenue Codes eto. ought to be fully exploited aud an offensive should bo constantly 
launched on the Zamlndars In the courts, botoro Government and through legislatures 
and by public agitation to foroo them to discharge their duties at least as laid down 
by tho Laws of tho land. 

(7) Furthermore tho tenants must bo warned against signing printed lease forms 
whloh In ailditlon to ront, make all sorts of other demands, Indicate wrong or bigger 
areas In any paita or stipulate any oaorous oondltlons. 

(3) Illegal exactions of any kind must bo legally fought and the Zamlndars and 
the landlords must bo prosocutod In test cases. 

(9) As far as possible, collective bargaining by tho tenants of one landlord must 
be promoted in order to obtain better terms for all and oolleotlvo consultation before 
any action la taken by any group of peasants must be Insisted on. 
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(10) Eights oa trees in the fieldr,, and rights of free grazing and fuel and tliatoliing 
straws andleaves, rights over all communal grounds and properties must be safe¬ 
guarded, insisted upon and secured. 

(12) Tenants, whenever their demands are refused, or who are otherwise 
oppressed in any manner, should be asked to take the most effective colleotive action 
decided upon locally. 

(13) An enquiry must ho instituted in ovary village regarding the conditions, 
extent and incidence of suffering of the serf or slave labour and reports submitted 
to the higher committees ana Government, £nd legal and other actions taken to 
abolish suoh serf labour. 

(14) So far as the rich peasants or intermediaries who also rent out lands for 
cultivation are concerned, Kisan comrades must see to it that every lease is carefully 
scrutinised and collective bargaining promoted and the scale ot rents lowered and 
rack-renting prevented. 

(15) Tenants should be advised to refuse to cultivate the soil or to pay the rent 
wherever tenants do not have the permaiioncy ot tenure of right or alienation, until 
all disputes are settled betvvoon the landlord or the Intermediary and his tenants. 

(16) 'Wages and conditions of work of the farm labourer must be inquired into 
and every opportunity must bo utilised to effect improvement in their conditions by 
negotiating with the peasants and by assisting their organised strike against zamin- 
dars and planters. 

(17) In so far as the money-lender or .the sowoar is concerned, the Kisan 
worker must scrutinise and examine all accounts and interest charges and lease 

B concerning indebted Klsaus and do everything possible to negotiate for the 
ig of Interest rates and exempting of a portion of the accrued debt. 

(18) Colleotive resistance may be offered to tiigli interest charges, and If necessary 
and advisable, social boycott adopted against tho arrogant and unreasonable sowoars 
and their shops boycotted to bring them to reason. Legal assistance ought to bo 
offered to all indebted peasants and in order to escape from the unconscionable 
clutches of money-lenders, tho Kisan workers should try their level best to see that 
co-operative and “taocavi” credit Is provided for all peasants. 

(19) So far as the merchant Is conoeruod, the villages must light for proper 
weights and measures and prevent illegal e.xaotions in kind or cash being made by 
the merchant or the sowcars under whatever pretext it may bo. 

(20) As far as possible collective fl.xing of tho fair price of agricultural produce 
ought to be obtained and co-operative sales must also be onooiiraged and grain 
markets organised for tho purpose aud information regarding the market prices broad¬ 
cast from day to day or week through public meetings and other means. 


(31) In so far as canal rates are concorned, tho villagors should be collectively 
asked to approach tlie Government to lower canal dues in order to bring them in 
line with the fall in prices. Wliorevor no water is received, canal dues should bo 
refused as long as it is legally possible to do so and autJiorities must bo approached 
with a view to get tliem cancellwl, and the revision of water rates must bo demanded 
BO that only such rates will be collected as will cover the investments upon irriga¬ 
tion projects. 

(32) A fight must be carried on to got remissions of all canal rates in times of 
famine, drought, cyclone aud floods. 

(23) The distribution of water between several villages should be settled by 
peasant committees of the villages concerned and tlia irrigation olRoors ought to be 
influenced lo obey their decisions, except under extraordinary circumstances when 
suoh disputes ought to be referred to irrigation advisory committees oonsistlng of 
ofBcials and representatives of tho village committees. 

(24) Arbitrary and unjust orders of the Irrigation oBioers must be scrutinised and 
exposed and brought to the notice of the superior authorities and bribery when 
found among such officers ought to be put down by every legitimate means. 


(35) The monopoly of canal waters by sugar companies and other concerns and 
individuals must also bo opuosod and the rights of ordinary peasants must be 
asserted by agitational and legal means. 

(26) In so far as forests are concerned, free grazing and free fuel, bamboo and 
timber riglits must be insistently demanded by the kisans aud vigorous agitation 
carried on for the purpo.se and the exorbitant compounding fees now prevailing 
lowered, and the arbitrary and coercive methods and corruption found among 
forest officers put down. 
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(27) Special attami)ls ou{{ht to be made to put down bribery and oorrnptioii 
among all the omcers of Oovarnmeat and landlords and oo-operativo and local self- 
Lovernmont movements. 

(28) Peasants’ Marches ought to bo organised both to the peasants’ conferenoes 
and local and district and higher authorities to create a mass consoiousness among 
the kisans and to awakoa tho authorities to the realisation of the collective demands 
of peasants. 

(29) Minimum and fair prices for Sugar eano, Jute, Cotton, Rico, Wheat, Ground- 
urns, and other crops must be sought to be established espeoially whonover and 
wherever protection is granted to tho manufacturers interested in those crops. 

(30) Everything propor and po.ssihlo should be dona to undormina the influence 
of the power of landlords, Sanukars and other exploiting olasses, and for this 
purpose, ovory kisan corarado ought to try to strengthen the kisans as against 
lanillords and suwoars and prevout the alienation of their lands, and auctioning of 
their nroporties and cattle oto. 

(31) it is tho duty of ovory kisan comrade Ho continually familarlso the Charter 
of the Pundamcatal and Minimum Demands among tho Kisans and tor this purpose, 
he ought to ntiuso ovory fratornal platform. 

(32) It Is- imporativo that tho awakening and rising political consciousness 
amongst tho Kisaiis shouM ho ory.stalli.sod in ooncroto organisational forms if tho 
struggle of tho Kisans is to bo carriod forward without tho least possible delay to a 
sucoessfnl oiul. Thoretore 1 o.xhort all Ki.san workers to strive to their utmost to 
cover the length and tho hroadth of tho laud without a not work of Kisan organisations 
with mass momborships which will form the basis of tho future fight for political 
and econoraio omancipatiou of the Kisans. 

(33) Kisan i)ormados must onoourago tho holding of Kisan fairs and sports as 
as well as agriciilttiral e.'chihitions from tho Ki.san point of view along with Kisan 
ooni'erotioos to promote iutelligont ap|ireciation of their own interests and needs 
through rocroatioiial channels. 

. , J '^I'lss Singing of Kisan and national songs must be promoted in order to 
intensify tho solidarity and militancy of the Kisans. 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The U. P. Provincial Political Conference 
29th Session—Bareilly~22n<] Noyember 1936 

Welcome Speech 

The twenty-ninth Bssslon of the D. P. Provincial Political Oontorence was held 
at Bareilly on the 22nd. November 1936 under the presidency of SJ. Nareadra Dev. 

In the course of his speech welcoming the delegates, Seth Damodar Swamp said 
that the time had come for them to understand that the leadership of the move¬ 
ment for independence was not safe in the hands of tJie mlddlo class who dominated 
the Congress at present. 

Seth Damodar Swarup rolteratod that the aim of tho Congress was complete 
independence of the country ; there oould be no going back now from this position and 
no compromiBB on tho point was possiblo* This mado mass contact absolutely ess on- 
tial for them. It was their duty to toaoh the masses to organise themselves They 
should also assure them that tho Congress would take no rest till it had freed them 
from their miseries and privations. 

Discussing the chance of tho Oongross at tho forthcoming oloctions, Mr. Seth 
I Congress would sweep the polls and hoped that ovory voter would 

fulfil his duty by voting for Congress candidates. As regards tho question of office 
^ooptance, he was of the opinion that in tho present circurastancos it did not befit 
the Congress to aooept the offioes. To accept offices under tho new constitution 
would be an insult to the self-respect and good name of tho Congress. He also feared 
that by adopting such a concso they would be lad astray from the goal of complete 
independence and would involve thomsolvos In petty constitutional tangles and com¬ 
promises. It was also possible that by acting against thoir own prlnolplos they 
must lose the sympathy of tho masses, 

Preiidential Address 

In tho course of his presidental address, Acharya Narendra Dev said 

‘We are wedded to a great cause. Wo arc not merely members of a political 
organisation, but are fighters for freodom. Our mission is to lay tho foundation of 
a new society. 

‘Oar task is not merely to ond imperialism but also other institutions and organ!- 
nations which aro exploiting the poor. \Ve are out to create a clviJisation \imich 
has its root in ancient culture, In wliloh all the useful ingredients of ancient civili¬ 
zation will be maintained and which will Include all tho progressive elements of 
modern olvlllzation. We want to place a new Ideal before tho world. 

‘I^t only in India but throughout tlie world there is going on at present a con¬ 
flict between reactionary and progressive forces. This is a common spectaolo to be 
seen everywhere. Capitalism has reached the height of its development with its 
oonoomitant evils. The entire machinery of production and distribution has been 
dislocated and now the situation is beyond tho control of capitalists. Therefore 
capitalism is unable to fight its own problems. Imperialism is tho final stage of 
capitalism. Our object is to demolish both capitalism and Imperialism. 

‘When our task is so great and our mission so high and sublime, wo can ill-afford 
to fritter away our energies on trivial questions. Wo ought to Ignore tho petty ques- 
tions which are likely to mislead ns and Involve us in tho pursuit of illusory objeots. 
We should always keep in mind our high aims. 

‘We shall have to strengthen our organisation and Includo peasants and labourers 
in large numbers.’ 

Continuing Acharya said ; ‘We must also think and deliberate over the condition 
of our peasants. Detailing figures, he said that there wore about five crores of Kisans 
in the country, while there had boon an Increase of about 40 lakhs of persons depen¬ 
dent on agriculture. The acreage of land had also consequently decreased which had 
forced many of them to go to other parts of tho country and some even to foreign 
countries. The other effect had been the fragmentation of the land. It had become 
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now unprofitable to do cultivation. Ho continnod to narrate the present position of 
the peasants and said tliat they wore in an awful plight. The poverty of the peasants 
was oontinutng to Increase and with It he was sinking all tha more into indebtedness. 
Nearly 40 por cont. of tho peasants and small landholders wore presented down 
heavily on account of indebtedness to the Mahajans and wore iitorally thoir slaves 
They would be unable to pay their debts all their life. No doubt there had been 
some effort on tho part of the Government to help tho peasants, hut It was not suffi¬ 
cient. It was nocessa^ that tho State should Iona money to the peasants at a very 
low rate of Interest. The work of tha co-operative societies In this province had been 
always unsuccessful. 

The President dwelt on the development of labour uuiona tracing their growth 
from the oommoncement of tho great war. ‘The Congress leaders ought to direct 
more attention to labour organizations and cooperate with tho Trade Union Congress 
The anti-imperialist front would thereby bo considerably strengthened. The field is 
very wide, but it lacks workers.’ 

He thou discussed at length the purpose of going to the Legislatures. Ho said 
that safeguards liad loft nothing for thorn. Tha constitution was most dofeotive 
while no thougirt had boon given to tlio peasants. ‘The Congress had clearly stated 
that it was not only sending its roprosentativos to tho Legislatures to make the cons¬ 
titution unwoi'kahlo but to oiipose It and moiid it. This had also been made clear in 
tho election manifesto, Tlio various provincial organizations wore enquiring into the 
agrarian problem as It affected them. Tho Congress would also mako a compre¬ 
hensive survey and a policy regarding it by tho Congress would bo shorty doolared. 

Office Accepiancb 

Concluding ho said : ‘Tlio country hopes for a good doal from tho Congress and 
if we accept ministries without attaining ful! powers it would bo nothing short of 
betrayal. The iioonle too would bo docoivod anil Imi fr. n. ...... 
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He said that the eoooomio condition of fJio ryots had boon in a state of progressive 
deterioration. Burdened with debt of about 22 crores" of rupees, as estimated by 
the Assam Banking Enquiry Committpe and with the agricultural prices on the 
deciine, the ryots had fallen on evil days. After hard toil in the fieids, their 
income was not sufficient to meet tho demands of tho state. He quoted from a 
speech of His Excellency Sir Michsel Keane, Governor of Assam how His Excellency 
was oompeiiod by the abject misery of tho people, to take stops by way ef remi¬ 
ssion of land revenue to tho extent of 3 annas .In the rupee, which was enhanced 
by 5 annas In the rupee a fow years ago. '''v 

“To-day”, continuing ho said, “raoro than a lakh of people in Assam have to go 

without food every day. Why with Nature so benefloont they had to remain in such 

a state of depredation ? Wliy the peasants in other lands can afford to take their 

farm produces in motor to tho markots for sale and why the peasants here have 

to meet untimately end under the passing motors ? 

“After more than a century of the Britisli rule, why tlioy are still far behind 

the march of nations,? Why Russia and Italy, that a few decades ago, in point of 

literacy, were not much ahead of us, could to-day make wonderful strides in the 
path of progress ? 

Describing tho state of Russia quoting from Maurice’s “Rod Bread” and 

describing how Italy had taken care of tho peasants by distributing agricultural 

loans to the extent of 66 and a half croros at 2 and a half per cent interest and 
expending IS and a half orores of rupees on motor tractors annually oto., he said 
that it was possible only because tho political power was in the hands of the people. 

“In this land of ours,” ho proceeded, “political power is In tho hands of foreigners, 
who take away tho largest share of the revenue for their own aggrandizement. 
According to a statemont made by Sir Laurie Hammond, late Governor of Assam, 
two-thirds of tho revenno Is siiciit on tho salario.s of the officialdom. According to 
Prof. K. T, Shah, the famous Indian Economist, 224 tax-payers havo to carry the 
burden of a singlo European official on tho average. Whon after a contury of the 
British rule, less than 10 por cent of tho people can only read and write, how many 
hundreds of yoars will it take to attain a cent pur oont literacy ? Will they have 
to wait till eternity ? 

Ho urged tho peasants to bo self-reliant and under tho leadership of that Saint 
of Sabarmati to work for the liberation of tho motlierland. “Tho economio problem 
of tho rayats—the economic problem of tho country can never be solved without 
the attainment of national independeuoo,” dociaued tho speaker. 

Turning to tho duty of tho poople at tlio ensuing oloctiona he urged that they 
should vote for the Congress, only because for more than half a century the Indian 
National Congress had been labouring for tlio freedom of the motherland. “Congress 
was the only institution,” ho said, “which roprosented tho nationalist urge of the 
Indian people and thoir dosiro to put an ond to exploitation by British Imperialism.” 

Dwelling on acceptance of office by the Congress Sj. Das said, “Acceptance of 
office of which much fuss is made by some, is a matter of loss importance. With shackles 
of “individual direction” and “individual judgment” by the Governors of the 
province, the mini.sters under tho now act are helpless and pitiable creatures with 
uo control over tho services and very little control over expenditures. Though Gio 
All India Congress Committee has postponed the dcoision aWit acceptance or non- 
acceptance, tho Assam Provincial Congress Committoo have taken bold lead for non- 
acceptanco because tho situation in the province demands it,” 

Lastly calling upon tho people to rally under tlio ban ner of tho Congress ho said 
that thousands of people here—mostly peasants, men and women—have suffered and 
are still suffering silently to reahso their dream of Independence. 

The Pretidential Addreii 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Bhulabhi Demi at the 
outset paid a tribute to the late Nsbiu Chandra Bardoloi, who was Assam’s first 
member of the Legislative Assembly, He was a man of most vivid personality, un¬ 
bounded energy, a man of faith, a man of courage and a man of sacrifice. He almost 
spoke with efficiency and strengtii of a lion among men. Much as we miss him 
to-day, I must congratulate you on tho moral atmosphero that the Congress has 
created in this Province in tliat tho vacancy which was created by reason of his un¬ 
timely death was filled by his successor, my friend Mr. Kuladhar Chaliaha, without 
any opposition. 
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Continuing, Mr. Dosai said : Tho ilrst and last objactivo which tha Congress stands 
tor is compiete indopandonoe for our Motherland. Tliere are others in the country 
who in order only to distinguish themselves from us believe that it wouid be better 
to have a lower aim in tho hope and belief that that is going to distinguish them 
from ourselves, to enable them to aoquii'o tho allegiance of a small, faint-hearted sec¬ 
tion of tho Indian people. For there la no other country on tho face of tills earth where 
even a question can arise whether freedom and independence can admit of any quali- 
lioatlon ; for qualified freedom la no freedom and quatiiied Independence is a moonmiine. 
Therefore, wo of tha Congress will alwajrs maintain tliat the struggle on which we 
have entered we hope to carry Into fruition under tho gnldaiioo of God either in 
our lives or in tho.s6 of our chlldreu, for freedom’s battle onoo begun is always 
handed down from sire to son. 

The next thing that I want to remind you of is the method by which tho Con¬ 
gress hopes to achieve Its goal, and that Is tlirougli Satyagraha and Ahlmsa. There 
are many who a.sk tha question wtiothor any nou-violont struggle has ever resulted 
in the freeing of nations. It Is necessary to analyse tliis idea in order to under¬ 
stand that we are not ado|itiag Ahlmsa and Batyagralia as our principles by reason 
eitlier of want of courage or want of decision. Wo cannot attain our goal by any 
other method more efficiently. In order to iiiidorstand why we stand for Ahim.sa, 
I want yon to hoar in mind tlio conditions of tho world to-day. 

Science has progressed very rapidly in tlio world of to-day. Tho knowledge that 
Ood endowed to man for the amelioration and progress of humanity is being now 
used Intensively and oxtuusivoly for the purpose of producing moans of destruction, 
The intolloct which was given to man iu order that ho may bo superior to tha 
animals Is almost likely to turn Into a oourse to humanity. For, oxamiuo tho actual 
military nreparatlous of any couutry of Europe, examine tlio amount of money they 
are sponalag on what they boilcvo is a protocfioa against war and a guarantee for 
peace, but whloh only Involve Increasing means of destruction. 

To-day tho oceans and seas have ceased to bo a source of protection for man, 
tho great mountains of tlie world liavo ooasod to bo a source of protectiou and even 
the great fortresses of anolont days have boeomo mere plaything and the world 
to-day awaits a war iu which destruction will rain from the air and Europe may 
meet tho fate which we road of In our SUastras of I’ralayakal which appears to bo 
only too near. 

That Is tho condition of tho world to-day. I want to remind you also of tho 
last Great War whloh was fought only about 22 years ago and which lasted for a 
period of four years as tlio first great los.sou for tho application of the principles 
for which we as humanitarians stand to-day. Gonnaiiy which lost the war sub¬ 
mitted to every humiliating coudition.s, degrading herself from the position of a first 
rate world power to a second rate one. Now after a period of twenty years she 
has refused to rocoguiso every single condition and rostrietion that was imposed 
upon lier by tiio exultant winuing allies. 

TIio moral of it all is tips ; that In a war of force tlio victor becomes later the 
vaaquished, and the vanquisliod waits for au opportunity to becomo tlie victor in 
his turn and tho wliole iirocess Is a vicious circle of changing places and destroying 
more and more at oaoli suocossivo ellort. ° 

Wo of the Congress, tlmrofore, sincerely believe tliat the world will not accept 
the principles for wlilch wo stand by persuasion, it will bo compelled to adopt them 
as a necessity. Tlie only .solution of tiio world’.s present condition is a co-ordination 
of a fellowship of races based upon mutual liostility and desiro for rapid mutual 
do.slructiou. Among us, thereforo, thoro is room only for men and women who 
stand for compiloto Indopoudouce and its attainment through truth, uou-vlolenco, nou- 
coperation. 

I could after the rostatomont of our principles which require restatement to 
convinco tho faltering minds and faint hearts to the present actual situation in which 
the Congress finds itself after tho postponement of Batyagralia. There are many 
among those who govern us to-day wlio, iu order tliat w'o may suffer still from the 
complex from whicli wo are reviving, say tliat tlie civil lusistanoo of tho Congress 
lias failed. You must remember that whether it is a struggle of force or wlielher 
it is struggle of non-violence, or for that matter in any human struggle, the time 
must arrive wlion for want of means, for want of enthusiasm, due to considerable 
amount of suflerliig or duo to inequality of preparations, the postponement of a 
struggle bocome.s a necessity, though only for the moment. Boos it moan that when 
after five years’ war of force Germany submitted to a defeat that she lost faith in 
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herself ? Does it not mean that in the Civil Resistance Movement, after four years 
of struggle with the most powerful power In the world to-day, we have stopped 
to take a deep breath in order only that we may revive the struggle—If ever It is 
needed ? 

Germany to-day Is stronger in heart and has once more re-established her equality 
among the races. Always during intervals when a struggle is suspended it behoves 
us to take stock as to how and where wo began and what progress we have 
made. Satyagraha has survived ridioulo and contempt aud has now arrived 
at a stage when wltli all the powers, moans and authority of those who govern us, 
it has entered the stage of an equal struggle. Our four years of struggle is no longer 
a matter of laughter or ridicule; It is no longer a matter of contempt. 

The matter reached such a grave crisis wlion perhaps for the first time in the 
world history a roprosontativo of a nation, Mahatma Gandhi, signed on equal terras 
an agreement with tho roprosentatlvo of tlio groatost power. Lord Irwin, himself. 
Those who believe that Satyagraha had not any strength, had not any power, had not 
any life in it, had bettor wait and pause and considor what is tho true signllicanca 
of an equal agroomont between a reprosentativo of men engaged in a non-violout 
struggle and a reprosentativo of tho most powerful Imperialist Power in the 
world to-day means. Wo wlio wore counted In 1920-21 as a few thousands 
were in tho years 1930-32 and 33 a hundred thousand on the admission of our 
opponents themselves, aud If tho Government had arrested every man and 
woman who defied tholr authority, there was not room enough in ten times the num¬ 
ber of jails at tho disposal of tho Government. 

Therefore, taking a stock of our past, it is obvious that tho movemont has progres¬ 
sed with a geometneal progression aud has come to stay, unless discretion Is regarded 
as tho bolter part of valour by thoso who govern this country to-day In the matter 
of our self-government. 

The biggest and most enduring gain of tho last Satyagraha struggle Is tho gain of 
confidence In ourselves and a faith in our cause without which no struggle can over be 
carried on. All our future stops thoreloro however small they may bo must bo 
taken with groat caution, with great care and with groat circumspection so that wo 
may not doviato from tho principle and so that wo may not lose tho benefit of the 
gains that we liavo made during the last 15 years. 

Along with this wo must next considor our political situation as resulting to-day 
from the last 15 years. Tho most important point to considor in its relation fs the 
fact that out movement for freedom and demand for self-govornment is a part of 
the world movomont which began in the year 1914. I do not wish to oooupy you 
with all that happened since that year, but I will remind you of this that when 
England's freedom was throatonod tho hundred thousand soldier’s of India woro 
multiplied into a million and It was with thoir assistanco that the onslaught of 
Germany was hold up, which but for the great wall erected by our soldiers would 
have swept England and Franco In no time. It was In thoso days of need that 
England and English statosmou made promises to India that if they ever lovo tho 
war you would be a free nation, lint aflor tho war was won, tho fulfilmont of that 
promise was broken In a manner which has now become a matter of history. They 
introduced what they pretended was a free Oovornmonl in this country by what 
was called tho Montagu-Chemsford Iteforms, tho result of which you see In tho 
government of every province by the jiuppots of those wlio have still tho power in 
their hands. 

After several yoars of second labour they have now produced another rat. There¬ 
fore, it Is not surprising that you should bo rominded once again that the Indian 
National Congress has already passed a resolution rojoctlng tlie constitution which is 
offered to this country and tills rojootion Is not moroly a matter of words. It is a 
matter of faith and action. Thoretore, no Congressman can look upon tho present 
constitution as anything out of which real good can come to this country. 

Mr. Deaat then explained what the constitution Is and continuing said : 

Then some people ask : “Why Is It that Congross having once resolved not to enter 
the legislatures are doing so now ? There are three main reasons. 

After the suspension of the Satyagraha struggle, Lord Wllliugdon claimed that he 
had reconquered India and that tho people of India had lost faith In the Congress 
and its nominees. Sir Samuel Uoare was much more lutolligont, much more discern¬ 
ing and was not willing to accept at face value tills vain boast of the late Viceroy. 

Willing'don, notwithstanding that advice to tho contrary, laslstod upon dissolving 
the Central Ijegislature in the hope and belief that by reason of tho suppression of 
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oui' bodies and tlu> privation of our moans, ha tlioutfht that ho had also talcon away 
what is muoh more preoions—onr faith in oursolves and tlioso who suffer for us. 

Wa thou deoidod tliat we .should go to tho country in every coustituenoy aud 
take moasuro oi thu people’s coufidouco iu us and to doraonstrato whether they stood 
for us Or whether tiioy stood for thoso who attempted to suppress us. It is now 
well-known that in every ooiistituenoy we contested, the people’s confidenoo in us was 
renewed and tl oso who sold us during the time wa were in jail were consiguod to 
etei'ual shame, wliatever other placos of profit or pleasure tliey may oooupy. 

Thoroforo, whatever may ba tho phase of our .stnigglo, we have decided in tho 
light of |)ast e::purionco that wo .shall not lot our onomius hava this vantage ground 
where a foreign power through its instrummts may daelara that India is being ruled 
by its owu representatives, uor shall wo allow thoso instrumoats another opportunity 
to assist that (‘Overnment in suppressing us. That is our jnstilicatiou. 

We hava proved during thu last two years in tho Central Legislature that tliey 
may govern us hut they are goveruiug all thu time against tho will of the people, 
for out of abort 40 important divisions wliicli took place during tho last two years 
iu 39 the Government was defeated and iu dofeatiug the Govornraont tho majority 
of tho Mussaluams, tnucli to thu disagroeablo surprise of thoso who will not under¬ 
stand, joined in, without whom that majority was impossible. For, you must romem- 
bor tliat out ol tlie 144 inorabers, 39 are nominated members, 51 are Europeans, 
that makes 51, 5 are laud-holders, thank God, oiio of thorn is our man, that makes 
55 aud you must rcraenUH'r that it you want a majority you must get about 70 
membors. We shall, therefore, fill the Councils with true and loyal soldiors of tho 
Congress in order only to mist thoso who aro assisting foreign domination, 

Tliere is many a foolish man who imaginas that thero is logic in this matter of 
politics, that bocauso we have eutored tiio legislatures tlierefore wo must carry on 
that policy to d..s iiitter end, Onr real and main purjiose is to oust every opponent 
and to replace^ him by a loyal and devoted soldier of the Congress, Wo trust there¬ 
fore the question of what is called ofRoo-acceptanoe which looms large in the minds 
of some mou and women is but a trilla to bo decided as ciroumstanoes require. As 
it is not a matter of principle and it is puroly a matter of policy, it can be decided 
as oiroumstanc3.s require at the proper time. Naturally, to’raen of personal ambitiou, 
it must bocoma a matter of prineiple, but not to thoso of us who are the only in tho 
spirit of sei'vim. 

We believe that the gieatest roquiromont of a large organisation in order that 
it[may live is Itie discipline of its soldiors aud tho belief iu tho wise judgment of it.s 
majorities. It is tho e.sseuco of all reprosoutative iiistitutious. It can only ba the 
ouiniou of all. Tmi will only begin to dig tho grave of your dissolution it ever you 
allow any one of them, liowovor high or great ho or sho may bo to deviate from 
the path and mandate of the great organis.ation for which alone ho or sho must livo 
and work. It is not a question of particular mon and women. It is a question of 
prinoiplo. I fjioak with tlio utmost dilfi.uoiuo for tlioso who differ from u.s but 
fancy two slaves figlitiug for independence between themselves in order only to re¬ 
establish tlieir master. Tliat is tho tragic jiart of it. 

These aro questions wliicli tho Indian Congross at its sitting at Faizpur will 
couisider and proiiounco its decision. If tlio Congress decides that the Congre.s.s 
itself or any othor body of mou shall docido .any particular matter, it is travesty of 
words to call it indecision. 

I oougratulato yon on having anticipated Faizpnr by holding your sossiou in a 
village area, 


The Tamil Nadu Political Conference 


38th. Session—Vellore—6th. December 1936 


Welcome Addres* 


Tho thirty-oightli session of the Tamil Nadu Political Conforenoe was held at Vellore 
on the 6th December 1936 under tho presidency of Mr. A. Vedaratnam Pillai, 

In tho com .so of hi.s welcomo address, Mr. Abdul Oaffoor Sahih, Chairman of 
the Reception Uommittoo, said tliat tho e.vample of tho dooeasod patriots should bo 
39 
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a aoui'uo of groat oncouragoraant and inspiration to Congrussraou and that tlioy 
should not rest contended till India attainud Svvaraj. They should siiread the Con¬ 
gress messago in the nook and corner of villages. The Congres.s had suspended 
direct action and had taken to tho policy of constitutional agitation and yet tho 
Government was taking action against Congressmon in the Frontier Province and 
other places. This action of the Ooverumont in denying the legitimate riglits of tlio 
people showed that India was a subject nation and thereforo tliey should fight for 
the freedom of their country. They should not considur that tho policy of council- 
entry meant oo-oporation' with the Government. It only indioatod a chango of 
tactics in their tight for freedom. Ho was of opinion Unit through tho councils, 
they could light the Govornraant siiooossfnlly for tho attainment of freedom, lie 
was of opinion that so far as tlm Madras Prosidouny.was concerned Congressmen, by 
accepting oflioe, would be able to bring about a now con.stitution suited to tho needs 
and welfare of the people. 

The Opening Address 

Mr. Yakub Hasan, in opening tho Conforonoe, .said : — 

You are most opportunely meeting on tlic evo of tlie inauguration of tho now 
reforms which will no doubt mark a turning point in the constitutional progre.ss of 
India. The importance of tho event is not duo to anything in tho Act itself hut to 
tho fact that the greatest national organisation of India is lietormined to lay hands 
on it with all the vigour it can command. 

Thore arc still prominent people in the Congress fold who am not reconciled to 
the new policy and while tlioy give every encouragement and help to tlie raembor.s 
who are running tho show, they keep themsolvos out of tho legislaturOB and refuse 
to shoulder tho responsibilitio.s of working ont .-tlio new policy of tho Congress. 
There aro also men who try to ju-stify their changed attitude towards tho new cons¬ 
titution by disingenuously intorpreting tho paliiablo oo-oiieratioii in -tho terras of 
non-ooopevation. Among the latter group is included tlie distinguished personality of 
our President Jawaliarlal Nehru. While lie was in Europe, he, against liis personal 
iuoliuation, endorsed tho^ principle of Conneil-eutry to make himself acue[)tahlo to 
the Congress as its President, but after swallowing tho whole he is now straining 
at tho tail of offioe-aoceptauoe which is uudoubtodly tho natural corollary of 
Council-entry. 

Fortunately for the stability of Indian politics, Oaiidhiji, in spite of liis so-called 
retirement, continues to be its central figure and it is round liim as a invot that 
the national orgaui.satiou of tho Congress continues to revolve. Proaideuts oomo and 
Presidents go, but Gandliiji and his spirit go on for over. If non-violence still 
jirevails against sporadic attempts at terrorism, if communism and socialism do not 
find fertile soil iu India, if capital and labour rationally realise and keep their 
respective portions iu Iiidian economy, if there is no violent oontUct botweou pro¬ 
perty and poverty, if thore is no iiisurmoiuitablo misgiving in the rulers of Indian 
States towards British India iu re.spcct of the forthcoming Federation and, last but 
by no means least, if tho minorities in India feel tliat British Raj can safely bo 
replaced by Swaraj without detriment to their oomninual interests, it is because of 
the sound principles of Indian national policy that Mahatmaji has inculcated iu, and 
the example of tho correct attitudo in all matters of cultural, social, religious and 
inter-oommunal importanoo th.at lio had set to a growing section of right-minded 
Indian publicists and because of tlio genera! ooufidcuco that has been created in the 
Congress to a remarkable e.xtent under Mahalra,aji's load. 

The spirit ronuiros furtlier careful nnltivation and future legislatures will provide 
mo.st suitable fields to its fosterage.We ciinnot disguise from ourselves the fact that 
India was never so disunited as it is at present and it behoves tho Congress loaders 
to be very circumspect wliere communal and olass feelings arc concerned. 

Mussalmans are as much dissatisfied and even disgusted with the now Constitu¬ 
tion as any of their fellow nationals and they liave denounced it in no uncertain 
terms. Mr. .Tinnali has given liis assurance beforehand to all jiarties in tlio futnro 
legislatures tliat Mussalmans will give their wliolo-hearted supiiort and co-operatiou 
to any party I hat sincerely and equitably works for the salvation of India. I want 
ray fellow congressmen to so conduct themselves in tho legislatures as to earn and 
dosorye tho oonfidenee of a groat limb of tho Indian nation without whose co¬ 
operation India can never dream of attaining indepeudonou. 

The only way of aboli.shing the Goramniial Award, as tlio British Oovornmont 
themselves ha/o pointed out to us, is by bringing about a oomploto agroumont among 
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the communities concoi'iuid. It rau.st bo said to our groat shame tliat for want of 
propor ioatlor.sliip, reprasoulafivo .spoke-smen and a oommon platform and on account 
of ooramunal distrust, there i,s no iirospect of evon proper attempts being made for 
communal rBoo.iciliatiou outside tbo legislatures. 

If iu working the new constitution in tlio course of tlio next two years due 
sense of responsibility in its true meaning and not in mere constitutional sea.se, is 
ongeudored in the different seetions of the legislators and thereby intor-communHl 
oouiidonco and harmony is firmly ostablislied, God willing, I am positively certain 
that iu an All-Judia Conference of I’roviiioial and Federal legislators, a complete 
communal agree raeut on all eoustitutional issues cau bo brought about and a modus 
operandi for tlij voalifiatioii of the national goal can bo determined upon. This is my 
proposition anc method of du.stroving tlio new Constitution with a terrific explo.sioii 
from witliin tlu legislatures and 1 prefer it to mere firoworks of deadlocks etc. 

Towards tlii.'- great end 1 want to exploit all the rcsource.s of tlio Congress that 
have hooomo rnmciisa through the sustained mass raovomeut inaugurated and 
piloted by Maludmaji and yun can now uuderstand why I am nervously anxious 
tliat Congressmen slionld swamp all provincial legislatures like an ovorwhelmiii^ flood. 

There are an,pie signs to show that Congressmen will be returuod to tlio Madras 
A.ssembly in voiy large numbers and tburo can lie no doubt tliat the longest single 
parly in the Assembly will bo tliat of tlio Cmigi'css. As there lias been no party system 
in any of tliu provincial eoimeiis except Maiirii.s, (iov(;rnor.s will choso, as they do now, 
their ministers from various groii|).s and it is even probablo tliat a European minister 
will bo appointed iu fioiigal. Whereas the Govornoi'K’ cabinets iu other provinces 
will consist of a hybrid collection of men belong.iig to various parties of different 
outlook and clasl iug intcicsis, the Madras ifinisters will bo members of a single 
party witli a del nit policy and prognitnuio. A Ministor in a province refusing to 
give unqualified nibmission to the will and pleasure of Jiis Governor will bo liable 
to bt dismissed at a moment’s notice and the Governor will praotioally be ruling 
autocratically tlirough iiis miiii.sters. Gut in Madra.s the ministry oould not bo 
turned out of offee except on the vote of tbo Assembly and the Governor will soon 
find that it was not his will but tho will of tbo oleotorato that tlio cabinet will be 
bound to regard. 

ff only the Fi iz|)Ui' Congress will tackle Ibo ofBoc-aoooptance question in right 
earnest and come to tho right decision and tliut, give Madras plenty of .scope for 
llie realisation of ids ambition, we Madrasis, wlio in tho words of E. E, Lord 
Erskine, are partiiulaily “conslitution-iniiuled” feel mirsolves quite capable of demons¬ 
trating to till) rest of India and oven to Great liritain that with tile right alcjiemio 
spirit we can turn even this wretched constitution into an instrument of national liberty. 

In conclusiaii, Ion me say a word to my co-religionists. Madras Mussalmans have a 
reputation for well-balancecl judgment and" tiiey iiavo often given lead to other pro- 
viiicos iu crucial moments ami tlio great Kliilufat movement originated in Madras. 
AVe naist take the pecviiiar eiroiimstanecs of Muslim po.sition in this Presidency into 
our consideration aud take siieli a course of action as is calculated to promote the 

be.st interests of the oorninuiiity. A sliglit redection will show that we can bettor 

obtain our ends by exerting imr influe.iico on our countrymen from within a national 
orgaui/.ation than by sotting up a separate communal party of oiir own. Even what 
littlo hope you had of bolstering up a lielilioiis Islamic solidarity has been 

frustrated and history has lieen repeated in your case. Jinst as on the Montagu- 

Clielmsford visit an Islamiaii I.eaguo was set up against tho Madras Presidonoy 
Muslim League, ai.d again on anoflicr occasion two leagues began to function siraul- 
taneously under the same iiaino and tlie Government was juit to the task of distin¬ 
guishing onu from tho otlier by file dilVoroiit dales of tlieir birth, true to these 
traditions two iluslim I’aities iiave now come into exi.stenco and keen contest is 
exjiected between tlui candidates of tlio respeetivo jiarlios. If the leaders of tbo 
Muslim Parties fee; tliat they liave gono too far to think of changing their course, 
tliey should at lea.st remove tlio ban and allow llieir raember.s, after election on their 
tickets, to join the existing non-eommnnal parties according to their personal bent of 
mind. The spectaeie of one Muslim Party sitting aloof in tho Assembly will be bad 
onongli. but two M isiim Parties functioning .side by side, or rather face to face, will 
he too anedifyiug. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Vedaratnain in tlio course of bis presidential address wliich was iu 

Tamil, said that Mr. Mu(liurnii|,'a Mudaliar was the littost person to preside over tiio 
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Conference and he was elected to the presidential chair. Since ho had declined that 
honour, the responsibility of presiding over the conference had fallen on his (Mr. 

V edaratnam'fs) shoulders. He was only a soldier in the fight for India’s freedom 
and when a vacancy rose in the front ranks to the army, it was his duty to fill it 
up. It was in that sense that he agroed to accept the responsibility and he, 
therefore, appealed to all Congressmen to co-operate with him in making the Con¬ 
ference a success. 

The Con^wess, 'he continued, had been working for the past 50 years for the free- 
doin of India and by its strenuous work it had raised the status of Indians in tlie 
nations of the world. Tlio new Constitution w'as an unwanted one and it had not 
given satisfaction to anyone except few nfueon a wlip always suppoited British Im¬ 
perialism for safoguarding their owu vested interests. India was becoming poorer 
and unemployment was increasing. Cnt-throat competition in foreign trade and the 
manipulation of currency had added to India’s ills. Tlie introduction of the new 
Constitution would only mako the administration more top-lieavy and would not bo 
helpfnl in reducing tlie heavy burden of taxation under wliioh the people were 
groaning. Under these circumstances, tlie President asked how they could accept 
the new _ Constitution. Though they had refused to accept the Reforms, the Congress 
had decided that they should capture tlie legislatures luider tlie new Constitution 
with a view to wrecking them. Tlia electorate should, therefore, be educated. 
Propaganda should not merely be carried on with reference to the sacrifices of 
the Congressmen but every opportunity shonUl bo taken to exiilain to tlie eleotorato 
the aims and objects of the Congress, lie wa.s sure if siicli propaganda was carried 
on, the oountry would return Congressmen in very largo numbers to tho legislature. 

The (juestion of office acceptance, the President, proceeding, observed, seemed to 
be looming large in tho eyes of Congressmen. But the All-India Congress Committee 
had decided to postpone the settlement of this question till after tlie elections. There¬ 
fore it was not necessary for them now to discuss the pros and cons of it. At the 
same time ho would like to express his definite opinion tliat instead of reactionaries being 
put into ofiBoe, ho would be glad to see that stalwart patriots like Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Eajendra Prasad, Pandit Jawaiiarlal Nelirn and Mr. C. Kajagopalacliari 
became Ministers. He was sure tiiat sucli patriots would utilise tlie opportunity thus 
afforded to wreck the constitution. Whether office was accepted or not, it was the 
primary liutyr of the Congressmen io wreck the new Coii.stitutioii. 

The President next apjiealed to all Congressmou, workers and peasants, to present 
a united front for achieving the freedom of their country. Tiiey bad to concentrate 
their attention on the amelioration of tlie lot of tlie agriculturists, fixing minimum 
wages for labourors and removal of unemployment and poverty in the land. Ho 
pleaded for the establishment of old ago pensions, maternity benefits and for the 
introdnotion of compulsory and primary education. It might bo asked how to find 
money for all those schemes. The Karaclii Congress programme had shown the way, 
In this country, there was no need for any officer to bo paid more than Rs. 500. 
The Congress Party in tho Madras Corporation had carried out this pledge. Key 
industries like railways and electric scJicmcs should bo nationali,sed so that people 
might get the maximum benefit out of them. 

Proceeding, the Presidout referred to the communal piobiem and said that it 
would disappear the moment tlie couutry attained Swaraj. lie made an appeal to 
communal leaders to devote their attention to scouring independence and exhorted 
people to encourage khadi, industry and encourage tlie study of Hindi which would 
soon become the lingua franca of India. 

The splendid example of His Highness tlie Maliaraja of Travancore, in throwing 
open all the State-managed temjilcs to ail classes of tho IJindu community, would go 
a groat way for the total abolition of uutouchability. 

Ho oonoindod his address with a strong plea for establishing Congre.ss Sahlias in 
foreign countries in order to remove the disabilities of Indian settlors in those lands. 
He feared that the world situatiou would load to a great crisi.s and stated that capi¬ 
talistic and imperialistic force.s were responsible for tliis situation, lie hoped that 
India would not help such forces. The immediate task before the Congressmou was 
to bring victory to the Congress in the forthcoming elections and it was essential 
that all should contribute thoir mite to Sirdar Vallablibhai Patel's Puiul. 



The Congress Socialist Conferences 

The Sind Congress Socialist Conference 

Presidential Address 

The first session of tho Sind Congress Sooialist Conference was hold at Karachi on 
the isth. July 1936 under the presidency of Mr. M. R, Masani. Mr. Naraindas 
Buehar, Chairman of the ticception Committee wolcomed tha-dologates. In the coarse 
of his address, Mr. Masani, tho Prosidout said ;— 

"'We meet to-day at a time when both in your province and in the country, 
we are in a atace of transition, not towards tho so-called now Constitution, but to 
a higher stage of evolution in our national struggle. In such a period there is bound 
to be ditferenoa of opinion and a lot of dust in llio air which blinds the vision". 

“M/'o are very fortunate, howevor, in liaviug in our midst to-day tho President of 
the Congress, Pt. .lawaharlal Nehru, who has done so-muclr to clear the atmosphere 
since he took up tlie leadership of the country early this year. Tho splendid lead 
ho gave to the country in his Prosiduntial addruss at Lucknow, and the revival of 
mass iiiturest in tlie Congress as a rusult of liis tours and speeches has been an 
inspiration to us in these times of political dejircssion and demoralisation. Ho enjoys 
to-day the afi'eotion and allegiance of tho bulk of tiro common people of this country. 
We liope with oimlidenoo that tho policies and programme which he has put before 
tho (sountry witb a view to intensifyiny tlie national struggle will have the increas¬ 
ingly enthusiastic support of larger and larger mirabors of people". 

Dealing witli tho suggestion and roports that there is a split in the Congress and 
for which in certain quarters tho Congress Socialist Party is held responsible, 
Mr, Masani said, ‘I would liko lioro to give an assurance that Socialists have no 
desire to divide the national ranks. On the contrary, we have already succeeded la 
getting for tlie National Congress tho support, if it cliooses to have it, of labour and 
peasantry to au e.vteat not availablo hitherto. We Socialists are not guilty of any 
irrelevance, but lather of focussing attontion on the very important question of how 
quickest and bust to acliiovo Swaraj." 

Mr, Masani maintairiod that it wa,s misloading to givo tho impression that the 
Congress was divided to day on tho quostiou of what form of social order was to 
follow tho establirhment of iudopouduoco in the country. Socialists certainly desired 
that the foundatiems cf a Socialist society should bo laid when the country had won 
its battle against foreign rule and to this end thoy would cortainly form the platform 
of the party to popularise their ideas. But thoy did not seek to commit tho Con- 
gres.s to any decision at this stage. WImt tlioy had dono was, on tho one hand, to 
place beforo the Congress suggestions for a olrango in tho methods of organisation 
and preparation for ihe stniggio for indopeiulenco and on the other hand, they had 
sought to stem tho domoraiisiiig drift toward.s constitutionalism and compromise 
wliieh had mado itself felt in Congress politie.s .since tho unsuccessful conclusion 
of the civil disobedience moveraout of 19:12-33. 

The issue on v hieli the country and the Congress wore divided to-day was not 
tlie issue of Socialism but tlie is,sue of indepoiidoncu and the ways and means of 
acliieving it. If tburo was division in tho Congress to-day, it was riot between the 
Socialists and tho Nationalists ( n false olaasificaliou bocauso in a subject county 
all good Socialists also must be Nationalist ), but betwoon two groups of Nationa¬ 
lists, each with a diilorout schoino to achiuvo tho common goal. 

This position had been made eloar by tlio proceodiiigs of tho Lucknow Coagra.s,s, 
wliore the main divisions wore not on Sooiali.st i.ssue,s at all but on other issues 
such as tho Congress attitude towards the States Subject.s, tho mannor in which the 
workers and peasants should bo organi.sud. etc. 

Dealing witli tlie now con.stitiition, Mr. Masani regretted that the Lucknow 
Congress failed to arrive at a final deci.sion on the important question of ofiloe 
aocoptanoe. “What dovolopinonts," ho asked, “could conceivably happen to justify 
co-oporation with iiliis Oovoruraoiit ? Can it be that tho possibility of a war was 
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present in the mind of tlie Working Committeo V And is it being’suggested that a war 
would justify co-operation ? Tiro very idoa is ridiculous. Or is it that a gesture 
from the new Viceroy is being awaited. If so, it is a dangerous possibility.” 

“What then is the alternativo policy we of tho loft in tho Congress propose for 
furthering the struggle for independence ? It is juftt a policy of deadlock ? Tho 
answer is dearly in tlio negative. Constitutional deadlocks will certainly serve the 
very useful purpose of bringing the sham constitution to a .standstill land of forcing 
the Governors to rule dietatorialiy, thus tearing the thin veil -of Bemooracy and 
revealing the stark realities of tlie situation. Tlioy would also make it necessary to 
drop altogether the inauguration of a sham Federation at tlio Centre. Deadlocks 
cannot, however, take ii.s anyudicre by tliornsolvu.s. They must bo followed up by 
action, and where this is not jiossihlo, by jiroparatiou for action. India to-day is 
not in a pliasG of acute struggle but of preparation and in the immediate future 
the organisation has to bo set up and tho weapons forged. Tliat is whore porliaps 
for tho first time tho question of socialism comos iii ; not indeed of socialism, but 
of tho application of tJm technic and methods suggested by scicntilic socialism." 

The Socialists felt tliat tlio two civil di.sobodieuce movements failed to achieve 
their objective because of inadequate mass response, not caused by lack of in¬ 
gredients of a revolutionary situation but owiug to tho restricted nature of tliu 
appeal made by tho Congress. Tho call of tho Congress was to individuals and not 
to the mas.'ios. Tha peasant, for instance, could not understand what Swaraj would 
mean to him except in terms of bread. Unless, therofore, these classes could bo 
organised on tho basis of their immediate economic grievances and demands, they 
do not except them to participate in sufliciaatly largo numbers in a future strugglo 
for Swaraj. 

The immediate Socialist programme, tliorofore, if such it could be called, wa.s 
tho^ undertaking of the building up of powerful Kisau Sanghs and Trade Unions, 
which, wliile iigliting for tho rai.sing of tho level of oxistonou of tho exploited classes, 
could also ho mobilised for aotiou in times of national crisis. 

Discussing rationalism iu India, Mr. Masani said it should bo controlled, dove- 
loped and hat.'ossod iu tlio strugglo against imporiali.sm. Ilitherto the Congres.s and 
the labour movement had worked indcpendoatly of each other but tho Lucknow 
Congress liad sown the seeds of union between tho two. Mr. Masani also stressed 
the need for India to take note of international developments in her nationalist 
struggle. In conclusion, ho cmph.asi.sed tho need for India to mako it clear that she 
will not participate in any war which England may declare against some foreign 
country t( servo hor own intorests. lie urgad preparations to resist war must bo 
started from now onwards. 

ReAolutiong 

The Conference assorted tlie riglit of Congressmen to free expression from the 
Congress platform of Socialist and other views which are in no way inconsistont witli 
tlie Congress creed or objective. 

In this oonnootion, tlio oppo.sition tliivt has recently manifested Itsnlf against tho 
lead given by Pandit Jawaliarlal Noliru at and since tlie Lucknow Session of tlio 
Congress as evidenced by tho manifesto of tho twenty-one businessmen of Bombay, 
allows inevitably that the vested interests in the country aro ranging tliora.9elves 
openly against tlicm. 

Tho Conference sent greetings to tho Arabs in Palestine on tlic fight that they are 
now putting up and lioped tliat they will keep up the fight till tlieir objective of an 
Independent Palestine vvas achieved.' 

The Conforenoo wolcoinud the gestures of co-operation made to tho Congress by 
the All-India Kisan Conference and the All-India Trade Union Ootigre.ss and lioped 
that tho Congress will respond to these gestures and tlius secure their co-o[)erati()ii. 
To this end the conferenoo urged upon tlie Cougress thy grant of colleotive reproseu- 
tation to organise poa.sants and workers in the country. 

Wlioroas tlie Govorurnont of India Act 1935 in no way ropresoiitod the will of 
tho nation, the Conference endorsed the rejection by tlie Lucknow Congre.ss of tho 
now constitution in its entirety. 

The Conference noted with deeji ooncern tho attempt of certain higlily placed 
Congress loaders to whittle down the declared policy of tiio Congress of rejeetiou 
of new constitation by agitating for aooeptanco of olTioo and thus virtually dragging 
the Congress into tho barren and futiJo patli of co-operation. 
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Tlie CoiigroHS rogfuttoJ that tlio Luokiiow Hcssiou did nut put an uud to this 
tuiiiloiioy by iloclariiif' oatogorioally that no Oongi'ussraaii uau acoti|>t ministerial 
oRioes undei' tliis Constitution aud liopnd that the next Congress Session would 
dcoido uceoi'diiigly. 

Thu Couforuiio’o ondoi’sod tho resolution passed hy tho Congress at Its Lucknow 
session on tins siibjoot oi civil libertios. 

In this eonni ction tho Conferouco strongly supiiortod thu notion of tlio President 
of tho Indian National Congross in prompting ttiu formation of n Civil Liberties 
Union in tlio ccnutry. 

Tho ConforonoQ was of tlio u|iiuion Unit tlntro was imminont daiigor of war follow¬ 
ing dovolo[iraotifc all ovur tlio world and urged iioii'|i!irtieipiition of India therein. 

Tile Confuren ;o condemned tho action of <lio fiCagno of Nations in lifting tho 
“Sanctions” imposed on Italy dnring (ho Italo-Aliyssiniau war and in refusing the 
domand of tlie Abyssinian Emperor for financial assistanco for continuing the war 
against the imperialist aggression of Italy, This, in tho opinion of the Conforsuee, 
hotrayod tho utter importance of tlie League, in lu'oteoting tho weaker nation against 
tho aggression of mure powarfu! ones. 

The Conferenio therefoiu supported the move of Mr, fyengor, Congress M. L. A., 
ill sponsoring a resolution fur the iie.xt session of tho Indian Legislative Assembly 
demanding the withdrawal of Imlia fi-oin the I.^ajpu;, 

Tlio (Joiiforencu noted with sympalhy the rise of Iho Ahuiiig Daloch National 
Movement and supported their demands for that measure of civic rights and local 
Self-Government which obtain in other provinces of India. 


The Andhra Socialist Party Conference 

Welcome Address 

Tho Andhra lociali.st Party Conference met. at Uajahmundry on tho 26th. 
September 1933 under tlio prosidontshi)) of Mr. Yuaitf Ah'.itcrulty of Bombay, Soers- 
tary of tho All-Inda Congres.s Socialist ihxrty. 

Welcoming tlio lolegatos to tho Cunforenco, Mr, AC lAnnarajtt., Chairman of tho 
Keceptii.m Corninittco, cxplaincl the principles of Socialism anil oomraoiiJod tho offorts 
mada by iMr. .lawaluirlal Nohin to popularise them in this country. Referring to 
Soviet Russia, Mr. t.iiigaraju said yonrig men iu India were reading avidly ovory- 
tiiing about the Soviet Union ; hut it was a mistake to snppo.s() tliat tho aim of 
reading Russian literature was to traiispliuit Russia on Indian soil. Tlie ideal of tho 
Socialists was not to mako India a pale copy of Russia but to involve from rho 
Russian oxiicriment a (fovonimoiit for India in .accordaiico with her iicsds and as¬ 
pirations. With thi I goal (irinly iu viow what harm was there in our looking towards 
Itu.ssia for kiiowlodgo and inspiration V Uo eniinior.ited oertaiii prevailing “misoon- 
coptions” about Soc alLsm anil contended that Socialism did not aim at destroying 
individually. 

Adverting to thu foverish w.ar proparatioii.s now being miido by tho Powers and 
tho immineiioa of a war, ho said ; “Our duty iu sueli a crisis is plain. We should 
withhold assistanoo to the Briti.sh (ioverninont. The National Congress ha,s clearly 
deliuod its attitude in tho event of a war hrnaking out. We must follow its lead. 
We cannot lend onr support to tho ignoble cause of iiiiporiaii,stiu doniinatioa,” 

Turning to tlio now Constitution, he said our duty was to wreck it niiJ tliis could 
only bo done by deveto|iiug iiiasH-coiiscioii.siiess and organising tho masses. The Indian 
National Coiigre.ss had decided upon euterning tlio eoniieils with tho express purpose 
of wrecking them, lie could not say how far this was possible. The Congress Elec¬ 
tion Manifesto, though not a Socialistic dociiraeiit in its oritiroty, had a strong 
Socialistic bias. It was their duty to sou tliat the Congress secured a thumping 
victory at tho polls. 

Ku coudomiiud tin policy of the (iovoriimoiit towards Socialists, allhougli Socialism 
wa.s not a banned cried in tlio country. The Law courts had upheld its propaganda 
as legal. But yet the Governinout had boon placing obstacles in their path. Ho ro- 
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ferred to tlie ban on Mr. Mausani’s entry into tho Punjab and tlie soonrity proceed¬ 
ings launolied against Mr. P. VenkateswarUi of Bezwada. 

In conclusion, ho made few suggestions with a view to strengthening the Socialist 
party. lie urged the establishment of workers’ and Peasants' Unions, of study 
circles, oto. 

The Pretidential Address 

Mr. Meherally then delivered his address. 

At the outset, Mr. Meherally doclared that the acceptance of offices, even for 
the wrecking of the Constitution, was highly undesirable, “The hunting of illusivo 
paper inajoritie.s must inevitably load to unholy alliances, to a watering down of 
policies and actions of the Congress with a eou.sequont revulsion of popular feeling 
against it," 

He then explained the Congress Socialist Party’s agrarian programme. Describing 
the present plight of the peasantry, Mr. Meherally said among the leading countries 
of the world, India had the highest percentage of people dependent on agriculture 
and the lowest percentage of those employed in industries, transport and trade. 
This had not always been so. Seai’cely half a century ago countries like France 
and Germany had more people dependent on agriculture than India. In the We.st, 
however, rapid industrialisation had reduced the pressure on land. In India exactly 
the opposite had been tho case. One hundred and fifty years of British rule had 
resulted in the ruin of Indian trade and industries and had thrown a larger and larger 
proportion of_ the population on the .soil. Daring the last half a century the situa¬ 
tion had particularly grown acute. In 1381 the jierceataga of population depending 
on land was 58. In 1901 it liad risen to Cl .00 per cent, in 1901 to 66.5 per cent, 
in 1921 to 71.6 por cent and in 1931 to 73.9 per oont. 

One of the most disquieting features, Mr, Meherally continued, had been a groat 
increase in the number of landle.ss labourers. In 1842, Sir Tiiomas Mnnro was 
able to report that there was scarcely any peasant in India who was without laud. 
Thirty years later in the census of 1872, it was discovered that there was no loss 
than 75 lakhs of peasants who were witliont land. In another half a century the 
census figures revealed that 291 out of every 1,000 peasants were compelled to work 
as labourejrs, most haying no land of their own. The next census in 1931 showed 
that this number had increased to 407 out of every 1000, an increase of 40 por cent 
during the decade. 

Referring to the zamindari system, ho said zaraindars in India were a creation 
of the British, In the time of the Moghuls there were just revenue contractors. It 
was not till the time of Lord Cornwallis that the zamindar was recognised as an 
absolute proprietor of tho soil. Cornwallis spooiall.y created the zamindari class with 
the clearest intention of creating a body of middlemen, a group of people whoso 
interests could be so inseparably bound with tlioso of their foreign task-masters as 
to ensure continuous loyalty, 'J'his master stroke had only succeeded too well and 
the Indian zamindar to-day along with the Native Prince belonged to the most 
reactionary strata of the population. _ In tho last elections to tho Central Legislative 
Assembly, in all the landlord’s provinces, the zamindars put up candidates against 
the Congress and did everything tiiey could to see that the Congro.ss candidate wa.s 
defeated. The latest instance of their reactionary nature was furnished by the 
circular issued by the U. P, Court of "Wards. 

The liquidation of the debts of tho ryots and tho reform of tho iand revenue 
system were the other important items in the programme. During the last few 
years of depression, though the cultivator’s income had fallen disastrously, the land 
revenue continued at very much the same figure as in the pre-crisis years, with a 
few grudging remissions liero and there. In many places it had boon established 
that tho peasant did not make enough out of the laud after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation even to pay the land revenue. Hence the insistence of the Congress 
Socialist Party, that the present land revenue system, which apart from being 
inequitable was one of the, if not tho most, important clauses of debt, should bo 
scrapped and replaced by a graduated income tax on agricultural incomes exceeding 
Es, 600 a year. It was not at all unfair to ask for this as the income-tax limit in 
the urban areas was Rs. 2,000. 

After tracing the growth of rural indebtodnos.s, tho peasant revolts in the past 
which were invariably directed against tho money-lenders, tho relief measures tried 
in some of the j)rovinces and States of India, he asserted that the situation was 
well-nigh intolerable. The remedy was equally cleai\ It was the abolition of all 
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iiitormodiavios botwooii tlio Rtato ami tiu) autual oultivator of tlio soil, the liquidatiou 
of tho oulii'a r iral debt luul tho ai-roai's of laiiil I'oveuuo, and tho surappiug of tlio 
preseat, laud revouuo systoiu and its substitution by a graduated luoomo-tax: on 
agricultural ineomus over B.s, bOO a year. Tlia Rarty, ho went on, Jiad now firmly 
ad(lro,ssed itself to tho difllciilt task of kisaii organisation. Tho All-India Jvisau 
Commitleo liud come iuto oicistouco vory largely at the instance of tlio Party and two 
of tho throo Sccrotarics of that body wuru their Party members, as also most of its 
proviucial orgviiisors. Tho outslandiin; fact iu Indian politics sinoo tho Lucknow 
Uongross liad beoii tho av/akcuiug among tho peasants in India. Tho numerous Ki.san 
Cocil:oronco,s wliich were heing held in'almost all tho provincos bore witness to the 
wonderful respenso the pea.saiitry had given to tho appeal for organisation. 

Proceeding, dir. Molierally said, it was ii(>cu,ssary for the sake of further main- 
laiiiiiig tho mili'ant policy of tho Gongruss and continuing tho important task of 
lifting tho connuy out oil the moiuss of dejjros.siou into which it had fallen, that 
Pandit .lawaliai'jal Nehru ■slumid bo re-oloch’d Congress Prosidont for the coming 
year. No Coiigioss Pro.sidont had during the few mouths of his term conducted him¬ 
self with such Oistinctiou and with such hajipy results. Jlis whirlwind tours iu 
distant pi'oviucis had a 1 roady created a new awukoriiiig and now activity in the 
country. Tho ii no luontlis betweoii tho l.uckiiow and the Fai/.pur Session of tho 
Congress wore hardly suHkdcut to enable any man, liowovcr inspired he might he, 

to transmit to tliu puoido his spirit and idea.s in a country as big as India and with 

tho apparatus of coiiimiiuicalhm us limitod as it was boro. 

Dealing with tho iiiteniutiuiial situation, the Prosidont said that Europe to-day 

had hocome au arena for llie clasli of two .systems, the capitalist and tliu socialist 
system, Eighlcuii yoars after tho 'i'roaty of Versailles Europe was again arming it¬ 
self more dreadfully with moro destnictivo weapons of war to wipe out masses of 
population and was heading towards a catastropho from which there soemed to bo no 
oKcapo. Thu clash of iutorests insido tho c.apitaiist .sy.stom was sharpening so rapidly 
tliat every eountiy was forced to spoud moro than lialf its rovouuos on tho develop¬ 
ment of the war industry. 

In tlio iH'ouest of tho sharpening of tho internal conllict of capitalism, conflict 
of till) two rival iiysterns was .sliarpuning at an oipially rapid jiace, la uvery country 
the progressive c ememts wore closing up their rauku and arraying thorasolvos against 
the forces of rear tiou, tho monsters of war and l'’ascisra. The radical forces had 
realised this need for unity alter tho o.'cpoi'iencu of Germany. Socialism in European 
politics was emei-ging in a now iiiurso. At ilio momout democracy in Spain was 
carrying on a life and doatli struggle with the Fasuist robels who from all available 
iiiformatiou wore being woU suiiportcd with arms, ueroiilauos and mouoy from the 
Fascist States of Italy and (iorniany. Our symiiathio.s mmst naturally go to tho 
people of S|)aiu. I’lio situation iu Palestine was also boooraiug inoreasingly grave, 
lie urged tho Ooiiferouco to scud Us greetings to tho people of Spain aud i'aio.stiuo 
in their grim struggle for freedom. 

Resolutions 

A I'Gsolution coiidomuing (lie repressive iiolicy of tho Oovornmont wa.s moved by 
J. Ramafingiali anc seconded by Mr. M. Aiuiaimrniah. The resolution condomnod ia 
strong terms the policy of the' Ooveriiuicut iu koepiiig in detention camps without 
trial thousands of young men iu Doiigal aud other parts of tho country, and (ilaciiig 
hehiud iron bars sumu gontUnnou us Ktate prisoiievH for an iujeliuito period without 
trial, Tho Coiifcrcucc protcslcd against tho arrest of Mr. Ahmad of the Punjab and 
tho disfranchising of Mr. Musallar Ahmad and 000 labourers of the Oinii Kamgar 
Union. Tlio resolution further |)i'oto.sted against the ban on many labour and pea.saut 
unions, youtli leagues, the Norlli-WTost Frontior Coiigrc.ss Committee, tho All-India 
Communist Party, die llindu.sUiaii Reva Dal ami other orgauisatioms. AVhon the re¬ 
solution was put to vole, it was curried luuuiimously. Thu Conferouco then adiourned. 


The Bengal Congress Socialist Conference 

The second anuu il conferoucu of the Heiigal Congress Socialist pai'ty was held at 
the Albert Hall Cab utta ou tho 3rd. October 1936, Ju the absence of Mr. Yusuf 


.in 
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Meher Ali who was to arrive on the next mormiiff, Mr, Jay Prakash Narain 
took the chair. Tlie presiilontial adhross was dolivorod hy Mr. Alehcr Ali on the 
next day wlieu tho Couferanoo rostimod its session. 

After Sj. Saoliindra Mohan Bhattacliarya, Cliairmaii of tho itoeeption Committee 
delivered his, address, grootiiij's from tho followimi: organisations were road out : tho 
B. P. O. C,, Bengal Proviuoial Trade Union Congress. Bougal Labour Party and the 
Youtii League. ^ 

Resolutions 

The report of the Party piuseutod by tho Soorotary was accepted after some 
discussion. The following resolutions wore thou passed : 

(1) This Conforenco uondomn.s the action of the Bengal Govornraont in applying 
tho Public Security Act of 1932 to this session of tho Bengal Congress Socialist 
Party beoaisso it regards such action as an illegitimato ilmitation of tliu riglit of 
an organisation to exetciso its choico in admitting members of tho public to its 
meetings and conferences. 

(2) This Conference expref;sc.s ibs deep sense of loss to tho cause of tlio workiug- 
class and tho anti-imperialist movemout at tho death of Ma-xim OoiLy, Henry 
Barhusse and Saklatwalla, 

(3) This Conference also expresses its sen.so of loss to tho freedom movement 
of the oounUy on the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. Ausari, Messrs. T. A. K. 
Serwani arid Abbas Tayabji. 

(4) This Conference while appreciating the .serviuos of Comrade M. N. Roy and 
others who are now undergoing luiprisoumont in different jails demands their imme¬ 
diate release. 

Further this Conference request tho nationalist momhors in tho Legislative 
Assembly to move for their immediate release. 

Preddential Address—2nd. Day—4lli. October 1936 

Dealing with tho new Constitution, Mr. Mehm-ally, in tho course of hi,s presiden¬ 
tial address, said : History did not .show any parallel ))olitioal measure like this 
constitution which was so ropuguaut to all ideas of democracy and so universally 
condemned. “But it is scarcely necessary for me,’' ho contimied, “to demonstrate 
its reactionary character or to enter a plea for its immediate wrecking. Tho Congress 
has already decided to wreck tho so-callcd .Reforms Act in it.s entirety and the 
Government is equally dotorminod to foist it upon tlie couutry. Tho tug-of-war is 
likely to ho very stiff. Not only the peonle of this country will watch its course 
with concern hut tho oppressed people all over tho world will watch its minutest 
details so as to draw lessons from it as .suited to their owu need, 

“The new election uuder tho Govcrnmcut of India Act will soon ho upon us. 

Tho election manifesto of tho Indian National Congress is already out. That tho 

Congress candidates will be returned iu largo numbers all over the country is to 
be expected and that the Congress Party will have a majority in several of the 
provinces is more than likely. But some friends are urging tlie acceptance of 
Ministerial office in tho event of a Congress majoi'ity. To my mind t!ii.s course i,!; 
fraught with grave dangers to our national struggle. It will spell disaster to our 
struggle for complete independence. Siippo.so tliat the lo.ader of tho Congress Party 
iu Bengal becomes the Chief Minister, what will ho ho able to do for the impoverished 
peasants of Bengal V AVill lio he able to abolish tho Permanent Settlement V Will 
your Chief Minister be able to relieve your iicasants of tiro crushing burden of 

debt whicli the Banking Enquiry Committee estimated at one hundred croro and 

which others would put at twice that figure V Wliat will your Chief Minister do to 
meet the other demands of the peasantry ‘i Tho whole thing is .so obvious. What will 
he be able to do for Labour, for your jute worker who is probably tlie worst sufferer 
in this province V Will your Chief Minister be able to nationalise tlie jute industry V 
What will the Chief Mini,stcr he able to do for the middle-elass unemployment which 
probably is tho acutest in Bengal ‘i What relief will the Chief Minister he able to 
give to the unemployed V Unemployed is au.iu variable concomitant of the capitalistic 
system. So long as capitalism lives, unempluyinout also lives. In the cireumstaiicos 
the Chief Minister and his assoeiates will ho able to achiovo nothing. Office accep¬ 
tance to me appoans to be a very clever trait, ft will be our duty to create such 
a volume of puelic opinion tliat those pursniis iu the Congress and outside who are 
glibly talking of office acceptance on the specious plea of wrecking tho Constitution, 
even Wrey will feel the pressure of public opiuiou and that at Fai^pur Congress or 
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on any snbscr(uaii'. ooca.slou whon dooisious are lakon, might bo able to carry the 
country witli us, 

[.h'occcdiiig, till! speaker pointed out lliat uoxt year would be a momentous year in 
Indian politics. Tlio now ooiistitution would bo facing ihom. The quo,stion of aoeptanoe or 
otborwise vyould he before tlicra. Tbo troraondous agrarian crisis was likely to engage 
their attention an 1 there was abcivo all, the now orientation of Labour movemont. Labour 
was very likely to come near tlio Congress once again and the situation requirod to be 
bandied very syiripatliotieally. It was most necossary that at such a time they slionld 
have at the holm of their all'airs a per.sonality who commanded the attention and 
loyalty of every section of Cougrossmon. It was necossary that at siioli a critical 
timo Pandit Jawliarlal Nehru should ho ro-oloctod Presidont of tho Coiigr 0 ,ss. During 
the nino months lie had boon ablo to bring about a now spirit of hops, a now spirit 
of rosistance in the whole country. Ho has toured almost tho whole of India and 
his tours have gidviuiiscd tho wholo country. It was most necossaiw that they 
.should give him inotlier year of office, for nino months between Lucknow and 
Kai/.jmr could no; bo enough to carry out his ideas and schemes. The speaker would 
tlierefore ask for flio re-oloction of Pandit .lawaliarlal Nehru. In-this connection 
lie_ would like to sound a nolo of warning. Alioady a movo was on foot that the 
ollico of tho rrofiilont of Oio Congrp,ss slioiiM bo for tlireo years. Tho speaker was 
opposed to such :i movo. Tlioy should not stick to Uie old convontion of having a 
new Prosidoiit every yoar. Hut they shoul'l iutor|itot tlio situation in such a manner 
and (he conslitultou in tliis respect should bo so llcxiblo tliat thero should be pro- 
vi.sioii for I'o-oloitiuu of tho Presidoiif. 

Referring to tho communal prohlem, tlio spoakor said that it was most unfortu- 
iiafu (luit Bengal sliould be so riddou with the uommtiiial ho"oy. Tho speaker did 
not for a moineiit want to cast doubt on Hie .sincerity of mdiguation of a large 
section of Hoi.iga’ Hindus who felt that a giaiat wroug had been clone to them by 
ilui Communal Awani. To tho speaker tlie Awai'il was the most reactionary part 
of the aiiti-national Goverumoiit of Lidia Act. Tho very e.vistonoe of separate 
electorate \va.s ci.ougli reason for tliern to condemn tlio Award outright. It was 
sad to redect tlui.t {here sliould he people in tliis country in both tho communities 
specially among iho Maliomedans who should come forward to champion tho Com- 
miaiiil Award, ilut when cvoiytiiing is said Iho .speaker could not help remarking 
tliat tlio widospi'jad agitarion against tho Cemraunal Award in this province, inas- 
much as it uonoeutratod on Hie number of scats given to tho other community, was 
oiitiroly misplimcd. It did not matter to Hiuin how many .seats were given to Hindus 
and liow innny to Maliomcdan.s in a legislatiiro wlien tliat legislature liad not the 
power to give tlic most onlinary relief to tlie masses. It is most necessary there¬ 
fore that they should see Uiiiigs in tlnnr entire idarity. Ho thought that tho existence 
of fiio c.'onimuiuil problem was duo (o the fact that tlioy had not boen able hitherto 
to draw all .sections of Hie masses into the vortex of national movement and the 
remedy lay, acci i'ding to him, iu aiii>roacliiiig the masses with a bold, clear-cut 
economic piogra nme whicli ruliitefcd their day to day needs and requirements. He 
thoroforo oraphaji.sad tiiat the Hociali.st solulioii was the only solution of the com¬ 
munal problem, 

Speaking on tlio relationsliip between the national struggle and the Socialist move¬ 
ment, (ho_ spe.'icer lanid; “Tlie Congress Hociali.st Party has built up a powerful 
^nuoncy in Indian politics, a tendency that is likely to have far-reaohing results. 
During its brief oxistoncc tlio Parly has Iniou ablo to build up a reputation and 
iiave a following only next, to that of Hie parent body, the Indian National Congress 
If) vyliieh wo all belong. For one Ihiiig it lias jmt Sooiali.sm on the map of India. We 
booialists liavo widened and enriched the very ideology of nationalism, 

‘The question is sometimes asked ‘can you convert tlio Congress to Socialism’ ?" 
Tho speaker thought that it showed a complete misunderstanding of the very purpose 
of Hie Congress Soeiali.st Party, Tlie task of the Hooialist, ho said, was not to make 
the Congress a big Hooialist Party but to make it an organisation wliicli should fight 
for complete national iiulopendoiico and to make it a genuinely aiiti-Imperialist orga- 
iii.sation. ^ Tlioy did^ not want to raise the is,sue of Hooialism iu tho Congro,SR at the 
present time nor did tliey want to divido the Congross at the present into Socialist 
and anti-Sooialis t eainps. fii tlie ineimtirae tliey should preach the gospel of Socialism 
and mok forwaid to tho time when their ideals would bo accepted by the country. 

Referring to the present intmnatieiial .sitnalion the speaker believed that a world 
war was imminent and Hinught that the Far East would be the centre of this gigantic 
Tmperiah'iSt coiillagration. He urged that they should make a deep study of the 
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Far Eastern question and sugqostod tho establishment of a chair for the study of 
Far Eastern affairs at all tho Imuan Universities, tie would like to ui'go the Calcutta 
University which was several shades advanced tlian other Indian Universities in 
research work to take up the matter in right oarnestT 

The speaker next dealt with tho question of detenus and ended by sending hearty 
fraternal greetings to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Resolutiona 

The Conference adopted a resolution ooiidoDaiiiug tho raoasuros taken by Govern¬ 
ment to suppress civil liberties and raised its emphatic protest against tho promulga¬ 
tion of tire Public Security Act iu prodomiiiautly labour areas like Calcutta, ltd 
Parganas, Howrah, as it was caloiilatod to siipiiross workors’ basic right of Assembly, 
orgauisatiou and expression and to Ihoroliy (irevent them from active participation 
in the oloutoral campaign at a time when tlio labour liad boon onfranchisod for tho 
first time. 

The conforence demanded the unconditional roioaso of all politics and working 
class prisoners including all those who had been oonvictod in connection with labour 
and peasant movemont. 

Tho oonferonco coudoraned tlio present method of sonding political prisoners to 
Andamans, village and homo intorumoiit as well as restrictions of movement of 
citizens such as Sun-rise and Suii-sot laws, card system, and doraiiudod tho uncondi¬ 
tional roioaso of all datouus or thoir public trial in any competent Uourt of Law. 

The conference demanded tho immediate repeal of all acts caloiilatod to suppress 
civil liberties sueli as B. C. L. A., Koguiation Til of 1818, Public Sociirity Act, Trade 
Disputes Act and radical revision of tho Indian Trade Unions Act, Wage Payment 
Act, Press Act and thoir like. 

Reiolutions—3rd. Day—5lh. October 1936 

The Conference adopted among others tho following resolutions to-day 

“This Conferenco expresses its cousiderod opinion tliat it is tlio inalienable right 
of the Indian people to frame tlioir own constitution and that the now constitution 
as embodied in the Govornmont of India Act is tlioroiighly ruactiouai'y and retrograde 
and seeks to intensify the exploitation of tho masses and slroiigth’en tlio fetters of 
imperialism by grauting conoessious to tho upper classes at tho cost of tho ovor- 
wliolming majority of tho population and using them to thwart tho working of tlie 
[lopular will, 

Tho only cause open for tho Congro.ss is to adopt such moasuros as will make 
the working of tho constitution impossible, 

Tlio coineronce doclares tliat the only constitution tliat will bo acceptable to tho 
Indian people will bo one drawn up by a national Uonstituoiit Assembly eleetad on 
universal adult sulTrago and composed of (lie roproseiitativos of tho exploited and 
oppressed masses of people, jirovided that thoso who liavo opposed and betrayed tho 
.strugglo for independence shall have no place.” 

“This Conforence is of opinion tliat the acccjitanoo of Ministerial olTleos by 
Congressmen will spoil disastor for tlio national movemont and will give a serious 
sel-baek to our strugglo for froedom. 

It thqroforo decides on launeliing a strong camjiaign against tlie aoooptaiioo of 
Ministerial olhuos by ^ Congrossmon and othous in tliis campaign its whole-hearted 
support to the anti-miuistry campaign by Congressmen. It also invites the support 
of the A. I. T. U. C. and tho organising committoo of tho A. I. K. C. in this 
important work. 

Tho Conforonco is therefore of opinion that tlio quostion of ofTice-acooptanoo 
should bo delmitoly settled at the Faizpur session of tho Indian National Congress’ 
and appoa s to the Congress voters to oloot only such delegates as are pledged to 
opjioso the acoeptanco of ministerial ollioes. 

“This Conforence considers tho election manifosto issued by the A. I. C. 0., as a 
groat impiovemaut on tlie previous position of tlio Congress and offers its general 
support to the ludian National Congress in its olectoral campaign. 

This Cenforonce hopes that in the selection of candidatos proper oaro will bo 
taken not to set up those whoso past record is doubtful and that candidatos witli 
radical sympathies will bo preferred. In this connection it expresses its strong dis¬ 
approval of tho attempts of certain members of the G, F. B., to make unholy 
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allianoos wi(h roa(!tiotiai'y imlividiials \viU\ a view to obtain illusive paper majorities 
in the election and ilucliiros that Kuoh a oour.se will bo dotrimental to our cause and 
brinp; about a revulaiou of fcgliug aftaiut tlio Congress. 

Tliis CoutBJ'oiico urges upon tlio Congress to clarity the following auti-imperialist 
is.siie.s ill the (iloction manifesto :— 

(1) to defiiio oomplote national indepondonoe as the immediate objeotivo of the 
Coiigi'osR, thereby moaning “sovenmeo of connection vvitli the British Empire ; 

(2) to declare umi>hatically against acceptanoo of Mini.sti'y ; 

(3) to call upon the B. 1‘. C. 0. oxooutivo to clarify its attitude towards the 
Communal Award in accordanoo with the ro.solution passed in the Conference : 

(4) to make the positive slogan ‘'Constituent Assembly” of the oppressed and 
e.vpioitod masses a live issue agairist the slave constitution and explain its significance 
to the eloctorsto. 

“This conference strongly Jisapprovo.s of the rocont decision of the B. P. 0. C. 
exeentive rog.irding _ agitation agtiinst Communal Award, That decision not only 
diMgs tlU! Congress into oomraunal .sguahblos wliicli oaiinot result iu any good to 
Ihe^ nation as a whole but diverts the attention of tho people of Bengal from the 
main issues ol repression, uiiomploymont. and gravo agrarian distro.ss and from the 
main task of presjuting a united (lont to tlio slave constitution. In the opinion of 
tho coiiforonco thi.s side-tracking of political couseiou.siioss does irroparablo harm to 
the .struggle against imperialism. 

The cunfoi'cnco at (ho same time regards the Communal Award a,s a negation of 
the basic pritu iples of deinoeraoy and as striking at the very roots of national unity. 

It is thci'ofire uncompromisingly opposed to it and believes that it must be put an 
etui to. But it strongly fools that tho only way to end the Communal Award is by 
stroiigtheuing die fmti-ira|i(irialist movoinerit which must necessarily load to dostrue- 
Beu of tho Nov Coustitulion and by diverting tho attention of tho people from the 
fiiBo is.suu of (oramunal interests to tlie real i.ssuo of tho unity of the interests of 
the exploited masses of the country. It is iu the dovolopracut of this consciousness 
tliat lies tlio sdution of the wliole communal problem. 

Tills conference thcrofore aiiinials to Congressmon in Bengal to oppose the deci¬ 
sion of liiD ,15. P. C. C. executive and to iiioliiliso public opinion against it.” 

“This oonf Dronijo notes with regrot lliat all the anti-imperialist forces in tho 
country are not yet organised on a common front against imperialism and regards 
the orcation of such joint people’s front as the .supreme talk before tho Congress 
Socialist Party. 

_ This coiifornnco believes that to-day tho Indian National Congress provides the 
widest possible basi.s foi' the creation of such a pooplo’s front, Thoroforo it regards 
any attomiit at formation of this front outside tho Congress as ill-advised. 

Tliis coiiferiiiice is further of opinion tiuit iu order to oreato such a front it is 
necessary on tho one luiiid to oonsolidato tho anti-iraporialist element,s within tho 
Congros.s, and on tlia other, to bring about a united front witli all such elements 
outside till) Congress and uUiniatoly to unite them both. 

•For this purpose this couforeuco believes that tho Party must ceaselessly endea¬ 
vour to radical zo tlio Congro.ss rank and file and to link them up with mass raove- 
meiits outside, particularly of peasants, woikers and youths. Alongsido with this 
the Party musi also endeavour to develop joint and united front action, in the shape 
of mi'etiiigs, demonstrations, conforonco.s, mass actions, etc., on tho widest possible 
unti-imporialtst bas's, butwoon itself and all anti-imporialist forces outside the 
Cujigro.ss. Purtlior, it must also iiiulertako to orgaiiiso and Intensify the struggle of 
tho masses, carried on throngli their iudopoudont class organisations, and to co- 
ordiiuito the laltor with tho movement for National independence as represented by 
the Congress by pressing their demands and |)rogrammo.s on it and by securing its 
participation in their activitie.s and further by working for collootive afiiliation of 
tbeso organisations witli the Congress. 

In order to give effect to the abovo policy this coiiforonco recommends formation 
of contact eoramittccs between tho 0. IS. P. and anti-imporialist organisations outside 
tlio Congress. 

“Considering the momentous problems that aro likely to face tho country during 
Iho coming yeaiy this coiiforeiioo is of opinion that it is necessary to have at the 
holm of Cougrcs,s atfairs a iivosident who commands tho uonfidence of all sections of 
Corigres.smen particularly of tlio loft, liocoguising the very valuable work done by 
Pt. J. L. Nehrii during his iiresidoney and so as to enable him to carry it further, 
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this conforem e is of opinion that Pandit Jawahailal Nohni should be elected as the 
president of I ho Congress. 

Tha Conference also adopted a resolution renommouding to the executive of the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party to fix an ArSIudia Doteniie Day sometime in 
November. 


The Tamil Nadu Socialist Conference 


Isl. Session—Salem- 28th. November 1936 

Welcome Addreas 

The first session of tho Tamil Nadir Provincial Congress Socialist Coiiferonoo was 
held_ at Salem on tho 28th. November 1936 ntider tho iiiispioe.s of the local Congress 
Booialists’ Ansooiation, in tho Mangala Vilas Electrical Tlioatre before a largo gathering. 
Dr. Dinker_Mehta, one of tho Secretaries of tho All-India Congross Socialists’ 
Party, presiding. Tlie rolo the Congress Socialists are expectod to take in the aim 
of the Congress to obtain Swaraj was defined in tho address at the Conference. 

Mr, Batlivala of Bombay opened tiio Conforonce. Air. F. B. Bavani Singh, Chair¬ 
man of the Reception Committoo, woloomod tho dologatos. 

In welcoming tho delegates, _ Mr. Bavani Singh said that tlio movement for the 
indopendenoo of Judia had gained ground and a policy of rntliless repression of 
Socialists iiad begun. In spite of all this, tho raassos were eager to better themselves 
by getting indopendonoe for (ho raothorland. Tho comlition of tho masses, tho 
workers and tho peasants was daily growing worse and Ihoir oxistoiico was getting 
moro and more raisorable. Tlioy w-ero all willing to como under tho banner of 
Socialism and to have tlieir status improved. At tho same time, tho world was being 
torn by Fascism. 

As against all tliose dismal foatiiros, flio spoaker continued, they saw a gigantic 
ruconstrnctien proceeding apaco in the Soviet, whore tlio liberated peasantry and 
workers were building up a now society, freo from oxjiloitation, free from soliisli 
designs, and free to work out tlicir own destinies. All tliese liad their lossons tor 
India and its workers. 

Prc$idcntial Addrets 

Mr. Dinker Mehta thou delivered |his (irosidontial addsoss. 

In tho course of his s|)eec!i, ho said that tlio formation of tho Provincial Socialist 
Party in tho Tamil Nadu was but jiart of tho response to the crisis through which 
tho world was moving to-day. Tiio Indian National tJmigruss was to meet next montli 
at Faixpur wiioro vital matters will bo discussed. Tlio constitution which was being 
forced down tho unwilling tliroats of India liad to bo w'rocked, if the struggle for 
freedom had to bo continued. 

Tho real spirit of tho League of Nations w.as dead and gone, Japan first threw 
to tlie w'ind.s tiio League’s autliority by lior action in Cliina and other nations like 
Italy and Germany followed suit with impunity. 

After dealing with ^ tho situation in Spain, Mr. Mehta said that tho ensuing war 
would bo one of reaction against progress. It was bound to be on an intoniational 
scale threatening freedom and democracy. India was also facing a similar situation. 
The figlit for freedom was long and arduous aud had to bo continued. From consti¬ 
tutional advance to Swaraj and from tho latter to inde[)oudouoo, thence again to 
transfer the power to tlio hands of tho producing classes based upon socialism, and 
finally on to world state of Ooramunist society, this was tho order of development, 
which tho Congross Socialists in common with tho others of that belief in the other 
cohntries, liad in view. 

In the iiid days, the Liberals had brought tho upper classes into tho Congross. 
Gandhiji liad brought in tlio middle classes. To-day, tho Socialists were out to bring 
in the proletariat into the arena as tliey were the real people who needed protection 
from starvation and death. 
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In spito ot ;ill opposition, sooinlisra wa.‘! making lioaclwny in India, The raa.sses 
evei'.vwhoio exoept in Russia woro poor and misorablo. Only socialism would solve 
tile situation lor thorn. It was true of all lauds. India could uot escape it and it 
bohovod every one to bo prepared for tho iiiovitable. It was only a question of years 
foi' tlie Ooverumeut to bo transferred into tiro liands of tho socialists. 

Poverty in India had to bo removed ; the people must have food, clothing and 
.shelter ; and it was possible only with the advent of a socialist Coverumont. The 
Pi'cisidont than detailed tho grievances of tho workers and the peasants at tho hands 
of tho capitalisis and tiie /.amindais and said that tho socialists must undertake pro¬ 
paganda among the masses and organise socialist groups overywhoro. Only a revo¬ 
lutionary sooial'St group could lead tho light successfully against British Imperialism 
and therefore the Congress has to be changod into a real anti-imperialistic 
orgaiiisatioii widi a stirring programme which would arouse and draw into it the 
toiling masses. Congress Socialist parties had been organi.sod in other provinces and 
Madras was doing it now. Their duty was to build mass organisations of the 
peasants and the w'orkors on tlio Marxist model and these ought to be independent 
ot the Congress itself. Thou alone could tho .struggle for freedom be waged success¬ 
fully. The socialist had to convert the rank and lilo of the Congress to this viewpoint 
ami this work required jiatienoo and energy. All socialists had a common ground. 
Ill Europe, it was the destruction of l’’a.scism. In India it was the ending of the 
foreign Imperia-iism. A united front alone could achieve this object. This definite 
political lino should never bo allowed to bo blurred. There were various political 
groups ill India oven more radical than llie Congress. Tho socialist.s could offer with 
iliem a united fvout within and without the Congress, against foreign e.vploitation, 

Tho Congresii was to-day tho biggest political organisation in the country and 
required careful handling, Mr, Nehru has made socialism popular in the Congress 
and the country The socialists should not rest content with it. Continuous fight 
liad to be malutainod with the Parliamentarian ‘riglitists’. There was a united front 
betweuu the sociali.st,s and the ‘rigliiists’ as rcgaid.s tho wrecking of tho oonstitutiou. 
The socialists however should not allow tlic ‘rightists’ to degenerate or dilute that 
attitude. 

The speaker criticised tho olectioii camjiaign of tho right wing of tho Congress 
which ho ohariiclerised as objoclioiiablo as they used Uandhiji’s name aud sang 
imiises of the Cc tigress, without popularising the demauds of the masses, or carrying 
on a ceaseless anti-imperialistic propaganda. 

Mr, Mehta then took stuck of (lie situation in tho country and said that the now 
constitution in India was a big step in the consolidaliou of the Britisli Empire. There 
Were till now no political jrarties in India aud the reforms would seo to their birth. 
Thu reforms were bare aud only served to porpulnato slavery. Tno Princes would 
form a new party of tho conscivalivo oloracut and ovorylliing would toud to keep 
the country in subjcetion for ever. Tho older parlies liad been exposed and tho 
Oovei'umcnt knew that they did not enjoy the country’s conlideuco. They wanted 
theiei'orc a new typo of men posing to have tho people’s confidence and thus tho 
ofiico acceptance issue had been brought to tho forefront. Office acceptance was 
uuthiiig short ol eo-operatiiig with furuigii biireaiicracy. Tho constitution must bo 
eiidad. Tho socialists had tlicruforo to concentrate all their struggle ou tho objective. 
CoDgressmen in tlio legislatures must bo watched and must uot bo allowed to slide 
down to compromises or conciliations. To-day tbo Oovoriimaut was doing something 
ill the direction of village improvement work. But half-hearted measures would serve 
no good. 

Ik then spoke on tho {dans of tlio socialist.s and said ho appealed to all working 
clas,ses Vo form imioiis aud to fall in on tho Marxist principle of mass freedom. Ho 
exhorted all socialists to work to streugthou tho {uirt.y. 

Uoncludiuj;, ho said, tho road to Swaraj was tho road to socialism and both the 
straggles were ono and indivisible. Ho waruud his colleagues against bewildering 
aud tiighteuiiig the pcoido aud every one was to be appioaoliod from his own level. 
A peaiaut proprietor was to bo aiqiroacbed not Ibrough tho slogan of collectivism of 
laud ownership but with that of the reductiou of taxes. Thu Congress had to be 
democrati.sod ; the organised workers had to bo given eolleotivo representation ; the 
programme of tho (..'OLigrcsii had to bo based ou tlio economic roquiromeuts of tlie 
masses ; war was to bo actively resisted ; tho work in tho Councils had to be clearly 
laid down ; ulfico might be rejected ; and ths socialist programme had to be preaclied 
tar aud wide. This was tho i>ai'ty’s work on tho ovo of tho Faizpur Cougrosa aud 
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they had to fight against entrenchod forces. lie lioped tliat the socialists would not 
be found wanting in the strength to figlit snch forces. 

Reiolutions—Second Day—29th. November 1936 

Mr._ B. Srinimaa Bao proposed and Mr. Bavani Sinph seconded the 
resolution by whch it was docideu to form a Tamil Nad Congress Socialist Party and 
to affiliate it to the All India Party. Mr. S. P. V. Suudararajulu Naidn supported it. 
After this resolution wa,s passed, Mr. P. Jeovanandam moved that the socialist 
programme based upon the relief of the peasant and the labourer from the Zaminder 
and the capitalist be adopted and that an appo,al be made to all to support that 
creed. The masses wore invited to join the organisation and tho resolution contained 
several details of the agricultural programme niid of relief to tho industrial workers, 
such as maximum hours of work, minimum wages and other necessary safe-guards. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. K. A. Chary and carried uora con. 

On the motion of Mr. S. N. Narnaimha Raju and-seconded by Mr. ].{ajagO])alau, it 
was resolved to protest against the rciire.ssivo policy of tho Government in respect 
of tho .socialists. From the chair, the resolution condemning tho policy of the 
Government in regal'd to the N. W. Frontier was moved and carried. 

The cout'erenco resolved that India shall not have anything to do with any further 
world war. 

Sri Neelavathy then moved a ro-sohition appealing to tho Indian people not to 
participate in the proposed Dolhi Darbar next yoav and suggesting hartals etc. Mr. 
JKishen seconded it and Mr. 0. A. Vcnkotachery supported the motion. The All-India 
Congress tlommilteo was asked to accept lliis resolution in torms of the attitude of 
the Socialist Party. 

After this motion had been carried; tho resolution pledging sympathy and supjiort to 
the railway workers of tho IJ. N. Railway in their decision to strike work from tho 
1st proximo and appealing to all other railway workers to stand by their comrades 
was moved by Mr. Krishnan, seconded by Mr. Vonkctuchary and was adopted. 

Tho last resolution was sponsored by Mr. ■fnevanandam -ivlio said that tho Congress 
repre,sentation must be changmd structurally. Tho Conforonce welcomed tho attempt 
made last year to got ropresontation ou a functional basis lor tho peasants and tlio 
workers, and asked the All-India Congros.s Bocialist Party to fight for this issue 
until success was obtained. 

Mr. B. Srinivasa Bao seconded this motion whicli was passed, The session 
then termiuated. 


The Bihar Socialist Conference 

The Session of tho liihar Provincial Congress Socialist Conroronco war, hold <at 
Patna on tho 5th. December 1936 under the [irc.sidoiicy of Dr. Bain Manohnr Jjohia, 
Secretary of tho Foreign Uopartmout of the A. I, C, C. In tho course of hi,s .speech 
Dr. Lohia said 

“Council-entry lias been thought as a stop-gap mcasuro to occupy our national 
life when no other aggressive movement is possible and, therefoi'o, it is regarded 
as part of our tried and exhausted national life.” “Wo can uso Councils in a real 
nationalistic sense only if we treat thorn as platforms and baromotors of our na¬ 
tionalist agitation.” 

He said that now forces are trying to chango the toclinique of freedom struggle 
into daily resistance against imperialist attacks and tho spirit into a permanent 
revolt as distinguished from the old division of Satyagraha and ooustruotive activities 
and they forms into workers and'peasant movements. National freedom is synonymous 
with progress and progress entails fight against low wages and taxes, rent, and 
indebtedness of tho coasautry. 

Imperialism consolidates its hold not merely through the political machinery hut 
economic machinery. And so fight for progressive demands means tight against 
imperialism. General strike on tlio 1st of April next and boycott of the King’s visit 
ate actions which a living nation undertakes instinctively. National activity slionld 
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consist in undermining tho pillars of tho new Oovorument of India Act, namely 
the Safeguards, India States, Communal Electorates, 

Retolutioni 

The following resolutions were passed 

1. In the coming conflict and struggle of the country India needs such a brave 
and conscious loader as is capable of giving a clear, straight and true lead to tlio 
country by courageously braving all the obstacles on tho way and furthering the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle waging in tho country. 

In the opinion of this Oonforenco, the most suitaldo person is Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru who, if ifloctod as tiio prosidont of the Congress, shall fight imperialism with 
courage and determination and with tlio as.sistauco of all the progressive forcos of 
the country. 

It should thmofore bo tlio duty of all Congress Committees of Bihar to elect him 
Congress President tor tho second time.” 

2. “By holding the Coronatiou of the King in this country, British Imperialism 
is intending to tighten its grips all tho more, and thoroforo this conference is of 
opinion that the wiiolo country, especially tlio Congress should completely boycott 
the coronation (olubrations. 

3. “In order to hold the eoiiutry alt to more lirmly in the shacLdes of slavery 
and to suppress the surging lido of freedom, British Imperialism has made a now 
constitution whiali has been forced upon us despite the unanimous opposition of the 
country. This lilack constitution is going to bo inaugurated on April 1, 1937 when 
the new legislatures sliall moot for tlio lirst time. 

“This conforenoe is of opinion tliat a general strike should bo observed on April 1 
throughout the country for expressing rosuiitmout and coudomnation of the same, 
and It fui'tlier appoals to tlio Faizuiir session of tho Congress to adopt this 
programme.” 

4. “Tliis coui'eretice oxpressos its deep plca.suro at the release of comrade M. N. 
Roy and wolcomus him in the political liold of tlie country”. 


The Ail India Socialist Conference 

Third Session—Faizpur—23rd. to 24th. December 1936 

Preaideiitial Addrew 

The third annual .session of tho All-India Congrors Socialist Party Conference 
was held on tlie 23rd. December 1936 in the Subjects Committoo pandal of the 
Congress at Faizpur. 

Mr. Jaiprakmh Narain presiding, said tliat wliilo they were able to do a good 
deal they had noi done tlieir best. Mooting, as they did, just before the annual 
session of the Co:iigrG.ss, their eyes turned towards tho Congress session and the 
question uppermost in tboir minds was wliat they should do in the Congress session, 

“We are going througli very critical times I wisti its force is widely realised, 
I have made the oolloagues wlio take a difloront, and ratlior complacent, view of 
things and brnsh aside all talk of critical times by saying tliat Socialists are inclined 
to be alarmist and it is bettor to concentrate bn the immediate work in hand, 
namely, securing victory for the Congress at tlio polls next Februaryl adding that 
there will be time enough to see wliat wo could do after that. There are other 
colleagues who do not liother about the immediate task and who, in tho midst of 
the tumult and tho gathering storm, pursue witli unruffled serenity their lofty 
dream of reviving the dead and dying indu-stiios of ancient lands. Frankly, tliis 
attitude—not of tlie man in tlio .street, mind you, but of the active national worker— 
alarms me. We seem to believe that nothing extraordinary has happened in the 
last six or seven years in this rapidly cliangiug world. We do not seem to be 
aware we are passing tbrongh a period of intense crisis which has brought war to 
our very doors and tlierefore demands a new technique, new slogans and a new 
form of struggle. We do not also realise more clearly that we have failed in our 
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previous battle with imperialism. We do not seem to show any anxiety for ensur¬ 
ing success in the next struggle. Wo seem to rely on time to lift the depression, 
which has supposedly fallen over the country, when wo have another fight which 
will take us further on our road to Swaraj. Tlien we sliall have another respite, 
then another fight and then yet another till we roach our goal. 

“I lament the numerous people who think in this manner. Naturally they do 
not feel any responsibility consciously to evolve a higher and more effective Hiorm 
of struggle. A few months spent m jail at poriodical intervals is about all that 
most of us in the Congress conceivo our anti-imperialist struggle to be. It this 
sort of mentality persists Congress will find itself completely ineffective. Wo must 
learn to realise that the next struggle mast be our last. Till we do it there will .be 
little seriousness in our work. If wo undortand more clearly what is happening 
around us wo will see that it is »o. 

“When I tell people within five years wo shall be a free nation my friends laugh 
at me but I do believe our proportions and our work must bo on the basis of even 
shorter calculation." 

Proceeding, Mr. Jaiprakaah said that the •transformation that has taken place in 

the life of our peasantry in the last six or seven years as the rosult of the cri.sis 

of imperialism is without parallel. Tho poverty of ‘ the Indian peasant under the 

Britisn rule has been a major premise in our ])olitic,s. Referring to the Government 
of India’s allocation of a croro of rupees for rural development and the Viceroy’s 
presenting stud-bills, tho speaker said, “We take it that it is all a counterblast to 

Mr. Gandhi's scheme of village industries. Thore may be some truth in it but the 
real conclusion to wliich it points is that tho peasants’ condition is becoming so 
desperate that even imperialism sits up atid take.s notice. Being, however, unable 
to do anything real in the matter it trios to woo tho peasant by this sliow of false 
solicitude. The crisis suddenly roduoed the peasant’s income by half and oven more 
than half. His debts went on piling. The mill of indirect taxation continues its 
grinding. The result is tliat seventy to oiglit.y per cent of tho Indian peasantry is 
bankrupt to-day and millions have liHoomo landless. Instead of rigorous and millitant 
work among the peasantry we have boon tinkering willi sanitation and the lighting 
of villages. Wo tnink the British rule is responsible for tho plight of tho peasantry 
and it cannot be improved so long a.s tliat rulo lasts. This of course is true, but 
then we conclude from this tliat wo have first to rid ourselves of that rule and then 
improve the condition of the peasants. Tlierofore no attempt is made at present to 
relate the dire needs of the peasants with iho struggle for independence, to make 
that struggle itself a struggle for reduced rents, revenue, freedom from debt, a more 
just distribution of the burden of taxation, a justor system of tenancy and so on. I 
suggest that this way of thinking is typical of tho middle class. Clearly, we have 
not yet learnt to think like tho masses bocau.se we are not yet close enough to them. 

“What is true of the peasantry i.s also tnio of tho industrial workers. Therefore 
the Congress should identify itself with struggling masses. Tho entire masses should 
be roused to activity, and the national movement sliould bo raised to unprecedented 
heights. 

“Briefly, the Congress must take hold of developing tho mass unrest and forge it 
into a mighty weapon against imperialism.” 

Concluding, Mr. Jaiprakaah Narain ploadod for broadening tho basis of the Con¬ 
gress so as to include the widest possible sections of tlie people. 

He suggested that provision should bo mado for giving organised sections of the 
masses collective representation in tho Congre,s.s. Ho added that fear was expressed 
that if such a scheme were adopted tho Congress would become the cockpit of a 
clash of interests. It was, he doclarod, to bury one’s head in sand. “If there is a 
clash of interest in the country it cannot bo kept out. Such fear is not worthy of 
the Congress and goes contrary to its declared intentions of moving closer to the 
masses and identifying itself with them.” 

Mr. Jaiprakash had no doubt that, in the coming provincial elections, people 
would register their will to freedom by showing that tho whole country is behind 
the Congress in its uncompromising opposition to the now constitutions and for its 
wholesafii rejection of it. But winning the election was only a small part of their 
work. A slave constitution cannot be wrecked merely by an electoral victory. The 
only effective way of opposing the constitution was to mobilise the masses. What¬ 
ever was done in and througli the legislatures should be merely to help to organise 
that mass opposition. 
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THE ALL INDIA SOCIALIST CONPEKENCE 

Rc«olutions—Second D«y—24th. December 1936 

The Coiiteionco at its rosumod .session to-day passed fivo resolutions (two moved 
from tho chair) condemning the action of the Faizpore polioa in searching and detaining 
some dologatois from Bengal and oalling upon tha nation to ob.serva a general strike 
on April 1 as domonstration against the now Constitution. The third resolution which 
was moved hj Bra. Satyavati Devi referred to the King’s Coronation. 

Another resolution demands tho release of all political prisoners and the immediate 
repeal of laws oaloulated to suppr 0 .ss civil liberties. 

Bovcott 01 - Ki.vo’s CoKON ation 

Sm, Satyavati Devi, moving the resolution on the boycott of the King’s Corona¬ 
tion, observed ihat tha Congress which was the most representative Body of the 
country should dcularo boycott of tho coronation. The object underlying holding of 
the coronation n India was to doraonstrato tho ooimtry’s loyalty to the Crown. The 
Congress as llu guardian of tho poopio should not lose its prestige by allowing 
Congressmen to particiiiatu in the coronation celebrations. After Mr. R. K. Kbadikar 
bad supported, die resolution was adopted muinimously, 

Danoeb of Wak 

Next Mr. Rajani Mulihcrjce proposed a compiohonsivo resolution on the danger 
of war welooraing the Lucknow Congress against the participation of India in any 
iraporiaiist war and appoaliug to tlni Congross to prepare the people for the crisis 
and, in particular, to issue a oali to rofiisu to voluutoor or serve in any war, make 
tinawjial ooulrilmtious or to suhscribo to war loans. It further opined that such 
imperialist war uiiould he utilised by India tor setuiring her freedom. The mover in 
a forceful spoor,li olforod elaborate arguments in support of his resolution which was 
seoonded by Mr. 6'. U. Joaki of Poona and then adopted unanimously. 

Railway Strike 

Tho rosolutior whicli called upon all Railway workers to resort to a general 
strike and thus (.omoustrafo their solidarity with ll'io strikers on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was morod by Mr. Shlvanath Bunev/cn, President of the All India Trade 
Union Congress. After it was duly supported, tho resolution was carried without 
opposition. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Thoroafter Mr Mohanlal Kulkarni proposed a lengthy resolution condemning 
Govurnmont re[iressiori_iii various Proviuco.s demanding iinoonditional release of all 
iiolitical prisonert and iinraediato repeal of all laws calculated to suppress civil 
liberties. 

M.!,’. Abdul Qoffar (Punjab HocialisI) having supported, the resolu tion was adopted. 

The New Constitution 

Next Dr. Ramnanohar Lohia, Foreign Socrctary of tho All-India Congress Committee, 
moved with a vigorous spooch a loiigthy resolution reaffirming unequivocal condemna¬ 
tion of tho nesv coustitutieu, welcoming tho robiLst tone of the Congress election 
manifesto and deploring tho action of tho Congross Parliamentary Board in refusing 
the candidature o Socialists in .several provinces and opining that it violated the 
spirit of tho Congress election manife.slo. Tho resolution further called upou mem- 
bors of the Social st Party to utilise tlio opportunity of the election propaganda to 
further thoir cause. 

Aoharya Narandra Dev, in aocordiug support to the resolution, counselled tho 
Socialists to use tlio council platform to promote tlieir struggle for iudependence. As 
this platform hud been rai,susod by re.actioiiarios the Cougi'Q.ss had decided to capture 
it with a view to proveot any liarra being caused to the oouutry through this channel. 
Ho stressed that the Congress victory in tho cleotious would signal the country’s 
victory in tho light for freedom. 

After the resolution wa.s adoptod tho oonforciioo terminated amidst loud cheers. 



The Congress and Socialism 

Economic Ifiues and Political Struggle 

The following pen-piotnre on Congress and Socialism was published by Ft, Jawaharlal 
Nehru in Beptemoer 1937 

Socialism may be good or bad, it may bo a dream of tho distant future, or a 
problem of the _ present; whatever it is or might bo, it seems to occupy a large 
corner of the mind of India to-day. The word is bandied about from right to left, 
and behind it lurks, we are solemnly told, tho grim shadow of communism. True, 
the notion of many of its critics as to what is socialism is of the haziest. And even 
professional economists, after the manner of Oovornment propagandi.sts, try to con¬ 
fuse the issue by dragging in Ood and religion and marriage and the degradation of 
women. "We must not complain, although it is a tiring business to explain tho al¬ 
phabet to people who tell us that they can read. The curious part of it is that 
most of thin talk and shouting about socialism comas from those who seem to dis¬ 
like it and who do not want mention made of tho word or the idea. 

Socialism, as every school boy ought to know, is an economic theory which 
endeavours to understand and solve tlio problems that afflict the world to-day. It i.s 
also a way of looking at history and of trying to find from its wayward course the 
laws, if any, that govern human society, '^ast numbors of people ail over the world 
believe in it and seek to realise it. A groat area from tho Pacific to the Baltio is 
already under its sway ; other great countries, like France and Spain, hover on the 
brink of it, and there is hardly a country in the world whore it has not got a 
numerous and faithful following. Noithor tlio inteiligenoo bohind it, nor the numbers 
that support, necessarily establish its truth. Cut they do demand a respectful consi¬ 
deration of it by us in India. Tboy put us on onguiry for our ^ own problems, 
political and economio and loudly doraatid solution. After considering it wo may 
reject it utterly, or we may learn something from it at least oven though we do not 
accept it wholly. To ignoro this vital impulse which moves millions and captures 
both the minds and hearts of worthwhilo people, can never bo tho path of wisdom. 

But for us, it is rightly said, the political issue dominates the scone, and without 
independence all talk of socialism or any otlior radical change in oui- economic system 
is moonshine. Even a discussion about socialism introduces an oloraent of confusion 
and divides our rank. Wo must concentrate on political independence and that alone. 
This argument is deserving oE consideration, for wu may not do anything which 
weakens us by breaking our -joint front against imperialism. To some extent the 
premises are accepted by tho most ardent socialist, for ho admits that political 
freedom is the (irst and tho essential objective for us to-day. Everything else must 
necessarily follow it, and without it there can ba no otlier radical ohango. 

Thus much is common ground. Nationalism is admitted to bo our primary urge 
and concern. And yet tho way of looking oven at this common objective is not the same. 

SinENGTII OV THE COKGBESS 

Nobody wants to create division in our ranks and all of ns talk continually of joint 
fronts against our powerful adversary. Yet wo can hardly ignore conflicts of inter¬ 
ests, and even as we advance politically (quite apart from socialism or the economio 
issue) those conflicts become more apparent. Wlion tho Congress came into the 
hands of the “Extremists”, tho “Moderates” dropped out. This was not because of 
any economic issue but simply because politically we wore becoming more advanced 
and the moderate elements consciously or sub-consciously felt that too great a politi¬ 
cal advance might endanger their interests. They dropped out. Yet curiously this 
split did not weaken the Congress, much as we might have regretted the parting 
from some old colleagues. Tho Congress drew in its fold large numbers of others 
and became a more powerful and representative organisation. Later came non-co- 
operatioit and again some Congressmen could not keep pace with the greal majority. 
They dropped out (again on the political issue, though behind it there were other 
issues) and again Congress was not weakened. Vast number of additional people 
joined it and for the first time in its long history it became a power in our rural 
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areas. It came to represent India as it had never done before and to move millions 
by its mandates and advice. Thus, inherent conflicts between small groups at the top 
and the vast majority of our countrymen became ever more apparent as we advanced 
politically. We did not create them. Wa went regardless of them and thereby in¬ 
creased in power and effectiveness. 


Economic Issuks 

Uradually, olhor issues began to colour our political horizon. Gandhiji spoke 
about the peasantry ; ho led strong raovomeiits in Champaran and Kaira. This was 
not a politioal itisna though inevitably it had political repercussions. Why did he 
introduce this complication in the pure nationalism of our political movement ? Why 
did he go about speaking of the terrible poverty of our people 'f This was new talk, 
a new orientation, likely to change the centre of gravity of our movement. He 
knew this well and deliberately lie worked for tho economic orientation of our politi¬ 
cal problem. Was it not largely because of this, as well as because of his great 
personality, that the millions rolled in under the banner of the Congi'es.s ? All of 
us began to talk of tho uader-dog, and tho sorely tried and curshod under-dog turned 
to us with relief and hope. 

Gandhiji persisted in lii.s stre.ss on tho poverty of India’s milions. We knew this 
of course, theoretically—wlio could forgot it—for wo had the ovidenoe of our own 
eyes, and tho teacliing of tho giants of old—Dadahhai Naoroji, Digby, Ranad 0 _ and 
Romesh Dutt. And yet, it was a matter of books and statistics for us of tho middle 
cla.ss. Gandhiji made it a live i.ssuo and wo saw for tho first time with horror-strnok 
eyes what India was—a ma.ss of Jmugry, starving, miserable people. To alleviate this 
luiuger and unemployment, he urged the revival of spinning and weaving. Many 
people who considered thorasolves very wise laughed at this, but tho oharka, though 
it may not have gone far iti solving the problom of poverty, brought relief to many. 
Even more so, it gave a new spirit of self-rolianoe and co-operation to those who 
lacked this most. It played a brave part in our political movement. Here again, we 
see an oxtraaoou; noii-politioal issue influencing for our good, our national movement. 

In later years, Gandhiji also .stressed the problem of the Depressed Classes, In 
doing so, ho inevitably provoked some groups of Sanatanists. There was oonfliot be¬ 
tween those representatives of old custom.s and vested interests and the progressive 
forces. For fear of this conflict, Gandhiji did not hesitate to Jaunoh his great cam- 
[laign against Untoucliability. It was not directly a xiolitical issue. Yet, it was raised 
and rightly raised. 

So, in tho Congress and outside it, we see these conflicts of interests ever coming 
to the front. Wliethor it is a measure of sooial reform like tlie Sarda Act or Dr. 
Bhagwan Das’s now Bill, or a political moa.sure, affecting various interests, or a 
labour or peasant matter, this conflict of interest always comes up. Let us avoid 

conflict by all means, but liow o.aii wo ignore it when it is 
are we to do about it ? After sixteen years of stressing that 
masses, there can bo only one answer to this question whon 
them. That answer Gandhiji gave in one of his speeches at the 
ference in .London in 1931. “Above all” he said “the Congress 


there ? And what 
we stand for the 
this oonfliot affects 
Round Table Con- 
represents in its 


essence, tho duml-semi-stni vod millions seattored ever the length and breadth of 
the laud in its 700,000 villages, no matter vvhotlior thoy oome from British India 
or what is called Indian India. Every interest, wliich, in the opinion of the Congress, 
is worthy of protisotion has to subserve the interests of these dumb millions ; and 
so you find now and again apparently a clash botwoon several interests, and if there 
is a gtmuiuo real 3lash, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, 
that tho Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the interest of these 
dumb-million,s.” 

Our ever-increasing contacts with tho peasantry made us think more and more 
in terras of thoir grievances and their welfare. There were agrarian movements in 
Bardoli, in the United Trovinces and elsowhoro Local Congress Committees had 
often, almost against thoir will, to face the problem of tho conflict of interests and 
to advise thoir peasant mombars as to thoir course of aotion. Provineial Committees 
in some provinces did likewise. 


C0N0KE.S.S ON Economic k Social Stktjotuee 
In the summer of 1929 tho All-India Congress Committee itself at a meeting 
held in Bombay, boldly faced tho issue and gave an ideological Jead to the country. 
With all its nationalist background and stres.s in political freedom it declared em- 
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phatically that the economic structure of society was one of the root causes of our 
poverty. Its resolution ran thus : 

“In the opinion of this Committee, tlie groat poverty and misery of the Indian 
people are due not only to the foreign exploitation of India but also to the economic 
structure of society, which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation may 
continue. In order therefore to remove this poverty and misery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian masses, it is essential to make revolutionary changes 
in the present economic and social structure of society and to remove the gross 
in-equalities.” 

Revolutionary changes 1 I ventured to use these words not so long ago in Luck¬ 
now city and some people thought that they were now on a Congress platform. Few 
Socialists could improve on this general declaration of policy and outlook. Yet it 
would be absurd to say that the Congress had ^one socialist. It was becoming 
more and more concerned with the poverty and misery of the Indian people and the 
realisation was growing that mere political changes were not enough, something 
more necessary. That something more was a change in the present economic and 
social structure, a revolutionary chaTige. What this change was going to be, it did 
not state ; it was naturally, under tho circumstances, vague and undecided about 
it. 

Civil disobedience came, a political movement for a political objective. Again we 
saw a conflict of interests coming to the foreground ; the big vested interests fearing 
a far-reaching political change opposed the movement and supported the British 
Government. In some areas like tho United Provinces, the conflict to interests was 
more marked because of tho agrarian upheaval. 

At Karachi the drive towards an economic reorientation became more marked. 
The Congress hesitated to go far bnt it could not hold back. Again it declared that 
dn order to end the exploitation of the masses political freedom must include real 
economic freedom of tho starving millions.’ It talked in toims of a living wage and 
it declared that the State shall own or control key industries and servioos, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. A 
socialist proposal, yet it was still far from socialism. 

Thus has Congress been driven by force of events and that pressure of reality to 
face the economic issue. With all its passion for political freedom it could not 
isolate it from economic freedom. Tho tw'o wore inseparably bound up together. We 
have trieil to keep them apart and to coiicentrato on political freedom, but economic 
problems would insist on barging in. Wo would shut our eyes to the conflicts of 
interests and yet, even on tho political plane, ^ these conflicts became over more 
apparent. The Hound Table Couferenoo provided a revealing display of vested 
interests lining up behind British imperialism and opposing the forces that were 
working for Indian freedom. 

Memories are short and many people forget this recent history of the Congress 
and of India, Socialism or a change of the economic structure of society are not new 
ideas unhearod of previously in tho Congress ; nor is the conflict of interests a 
novel conception. And yet it is perfectly true that the Congress is not socialistic 
to-day. But whether it is socialistic or not , it ceased many years ago to be an 
organisation thinking in political terms only and ignoring economic issues. As I 
write, one of its principal activities is to enquire into peasant grievances and draw 
up an agrarian programme. It must face this and other urgent economic problems. 
And in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests appear, as they are always appearing, 
all intererts that clash with those of tho masses will have to be sacrificed. 

It is clear that we must concentrate on the political issue the independence of 
India. That is of fundamental and primary importance for us and any activity or 
idealogy which blurs that issue is undesirable and not to be encouraged. On that I 
take it there is agreement amongst Congressmen of all ranks Why then this talk 
of Socialism ? 

As I understand it, it is not because any socialist imagines that socialism can 
have ativ place in India before political freedom has been established. It can only follow 
indepenaanoe if India is ripe for it aud the great majority of the people desire it. 
But tho socialistic outlook helps in tho political struggle. It clears the issues before 
us and makes us realise what the real political content (apart from the social content) 
of freedom must be. Independence itself has boon variously interpreted, but for a 
Socialist it has only one moaning and that moaning excludes all association with 
imperiidism. Therefore stress is laid on tho anti-imperialist character of our poli¬ 
tick struggle and this gives us a yard measure to judge our various activities. 
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Furtliei- the Socialist outlook sti-e-ssas what the Congress has baan emphasising in 
varying degrees during thase past fittoaiv year.s tliat wo must stand for the masses 
and that our struggle should of tlia maasos. Froedom should moan the ending of the 
exploitation of the masses. 

WiiAT i.s Swaraj ? 

This brings us to a consideration of the kind of Swaraj wo ar 0 _ aiming. Dr, 
Bhagwan Da.s, with a most commendable porsistanco lias boon demanding for many 
voars that Swaraj .slwuld lie dolinod. I do not agree with him in some of his views, 
hut 1 do agree with him that wo cauuot go on talking vaguely about Swaraj withon*' 
indicating, however roughly, what kind of Swaraj wo are aitning at. Are the presonl 
owners of vested interests to bo tho suooessors of the British in the governance oi 
the country i* Obviously that e.innot bo tho Congress policy, for we have often 
declared that wo are agaiirst tho exploitation of tho people. So inevitably we must 
aim at strengthening tho massor .so that they may olfootively hold power when 
imperialism fades, away from India. 

That strengthening of tho masses, aud of the Congros.s organisation through them, 
is not necessary becaiiso of onr objective, hut because of the struggle itself. Only 
the masses can give real strength to that stmg.glo, only they can carry on the poli¬ 
tical tight to the end. 

Thus tho socialist outlook holp.s ns in our present struggle.^ It is not a question 
of carrying on now a useless academical argument about a distant aud problematic 
future,'hut of shaping our policy now so as to make our political struggle more 
powerful aud otfeutiva. This is not socialism. U is auti-Imperialism. It is the 
political aspect as seen from tho socialistic view point. 

Socialism of cjurse looks further aliead. It aims at social reconstruction based 
on an eliminatiou of the profit motive. That is _ not pos.sibl 0 to-day and so the con¬ 
sideration of it may appear to somo !>f) acadomio,al and premature. Put that view 
would bo short-siglitod indeed. For tho cousidoration aud clarificatioa of the objeo- 
tivo, even tliougli wo may uot dooido about it, affects our approach to it. In whose 
hands will power come when political fraodorn is achieved ? For, social change will 
depend on this, and if wo want .social change wo must sec that those who desire 
suoh change have tho power to bring it about. If this is -not what we are aiming 
at, thou it meauj that all our struggle is meant to make India safe for vested 
iuterests who desire no change. 

Tue SociA!.r. 3 T Anpnoioir 

The sociali,st approacii is tho approach of Marxism. It is a way of loooking at 
past and present history. The groatiioss of Marx nouu will deny to-day and yet few 
rcali.so that lii.s roali.stic interpretation of events, which has illumined the long aud 
tortuous course of liistory, was not a suddon aud brilliant innovation. It had deep 
roots iu the past ; it was known to tho old tii'ooks aud Romans as wol! as to Euro¬ 
pean thinkers of tho _ R 0 nais.satico aud onwards. Tlioy conceived _ of history _ as a 
movement aud a conflict of idoas and intorcsts. Marx applied science to this old 
philosophy, developed it and made it the briliant exposition that has so impressed 
tho world. Xliert' may be lacunae in thi.s oxpo.sition, over-emphasis here and there. 
\?e must not look upon it as a set of dogmas, hut as a .scientific way of looking at 
history and sooi.il changes. Much is made of tho fact tliat Marx emphasised the 
economic side of life only. He did ompliasiso it bocau.so it is important and because 
there had been a tendency to ignore it. But ho uuver ignored tho other forces and 
urges which have moved human beings aud shaped events. 

Marx i.s a name that terrifies some people who know little about him. It 
may intore.st them to know what one, who, far from being an agitator, is a 
very respectable and honoured British Hihoral, said not long ago. Lord Lothian iu 
the course of the aumial oration at tho Louden achool of Economics iu Juno 1931 
said : 

"Is there not more truth iu tho Mar.xian diagnosis of tho ills of modern society 
that we have beou accustomed to thiuk V I confess tliat the prophesies of Marx and 
Lenin are being realised with the most uncomfortable accurary. When we look 
round at tho western world as it is, and tho por-sisteuce of its troubles, is it not 
obvious that we must probe into tlie fundamental causes far more deeply than we 
have been in the habit of doing 'f And in .so doing, I think that we may find that a 
good deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true." 
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This expression from one who might easily have been Viceroy of India is signifi¬ 
cant. In spite of all the prejiidioes of his class and the powerful pressure of his 
environment, his teen intelligence could not help being attracted by the Marxian 
diagnosis. Lord Lothian may have changed his opinions during the past five years. I 
cannot say how far what he said in 1931 represent his thoughts to-day. 

Effects and Causes 

But Marxism is not an issue before Congress to-day. The issue is whether we 
must fight the evil effects that we see around us or seek the causes that underlie them. 
Those concern themselves with the effects only seldom go far. “They ought not to 
forget that they are fighting with effects, but not with the causes of these eft'ects ; 
they are retarding the downward-movement, but not changing its direction ; that they 
are applying palliatives, not curing the malady,’’ 

This is the real problem—effects or causes. And if we seek for causes, as we 
must, the socialist analysis throws light on them. And thus though the Socialist 
State may he a dream of the distant future, and many of us may not live to see it, 
socialism is a beeon light of the present, illuminating the path which wo have 
to tread. 

So Socialists feel. But they must know that many others, their comrades in the 
present struggle, do not think so. They cannot assume, as some do, an attitude of 
superior knowledge and make tliemselves a sect apart. They have to justify them¬ 
selves In other ways and thus seek to win over to their way of thinking those other 
comrades and the country at large. For, whether wo agree or differ about socialism, 
we mai’ch together to the goal of iudepondonce. 



The Women’s Conferences 


The All India Women’s Conference 

Eleventh Session—Ahmedabad—23rd. December 1936 

The following are extracts from, the presiJetitial address delivered by Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins at the Elaveuth Session of tlio All-India Women’s Couferaace 
held at Ahmodnbad on tlm 23rd. December 1936. After reviewing the achievements 
of the All-lndi.i Women’s Assooiatious, Mrs, Cousins complained that women wore 
not getting a fair deal a.s rogard.s ednuatiou. 

“From tho day I landed in Madras about this time twouty-one years ago to join 
Dr. Aunio Besant I hayo fait s|)iritually at homo ; politically, as an Irish-woraau, 
equally at home; physically, thank Ood, full of energy and good health ; and coming 
straight from full participation in tho valuable oxpotioncos of the struggle for votes 
for women in Ilritaiii and Ireland I .soon realised that I had mneh to learn from my 
Indian sisters, and tliat anytliing I could do side by side with them in their struggles 
for freedom world not repay all I received from this great land full of Beauty, 
Philosophy, Peace, Simplicity of Life; Ahimsa, and from tho Hindu conceptiou of 
Ardhauarishwarr, the dual Being, Half-Lord, Half-Lady, Divine Equality, Father- 
Mother of all creation ; and from tho Moslem accuptanoo of the spiritual equality of 
man and woman as expressed in tho explicit language of the Koran. I have adopted 
India as my home for this life and it is a privilege for me to work in any and every 
way for its restrration to supreme dignity. Though I identify myself with their 
hopes and interests I do nut feel worthy of Ihoir largeness of heart in overleaping 
the boundaries of nationalism and thus demonstrating that we are a solidarity of 
sisters in a wor d where the woes of woinun are similar overywhoro. 

Ijast year the All-India Women’s Conference was entertained with royal honours 
in what I may call the Women’s Kingdom of Travancoro, and in that matriarohal 
State we saw in operation many of tho reforms for which we are straining, such as 
inheritance, rights for women and the proportiou of one literate girl to every two 
literate boys. 

To-day wo are back again in a Presidency of India (Bombay), not an Indian 
State. We are happily in the city for so many years blessed by the presence of 
tho Sago of Sabarmati, Mahatma Gandhi, and we have to be worthy of the continued 
bouediotioii of that holy patriot-reformer who brought our womanhood and its power 
of service aud u.rtioual sacrilice more into prominonce in five years than all our 
reform movoraents had done in tho previous huudred years. We are in a democratic 
environment—an 1 you have a democratic President. This is the City of Cotton—aud 
you have a Khaddar-clad President. Could we bo nearer tho agriculturist and indus¬ 
trial masses ? Here wo can study at lirst-hand problom.s of the peasantry and the 
mill-workers. Yearly our pilgrim bands of Gonforonce delegates pass up and down 
and back and forth through this vast land like a shuttle weaving a new kliaddar cloth 
for Mother India and we thank our hostesses of Ahmedabad for giving us this 
inspiring and insr.ructivo rosting-placo this year, Ahmedabad is also famous for its 
Harijan Ashrama and to-day nothing is more prominent in our thoughts than the 
Proclamation of .Maliaraja of Travancoro granting temple-entry to Harijans of that 
State and wo rojeieo at such liberation and are jiroud that such an Act has taken 
place during tho year when H. H.’s ideal mother has been tho Presiduut of our 
Conference. 

The All-India Women’s Conference have created an All-Indian organisation of 36 
Constituent areas, with 114 Sub-Constituency areas whose annual gatliorings have 
been training grounds in public service aud public speaking unequalled in tho country, 
and unique in India as they are carried through by women only. We have created 
a most remarkable union of women of all classes, creeds, races, castes. Though 
originally a band of the intelligentsia wo now are a solidarity of sisters such as 
never existed before in India ranging from Maharanees to Harijans, including Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs aed Cluistiaus, all feeling the common link of Conference connection, 
43 
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activities and friondslilps. We have also created a public opinion on women’s 
questions of a strength which did not exist previously. We have raised the prestige, 
dignity, influence, power, and capacity of our united womanhood, and gained a new 
and deep appreciation from the public for women’s ability and for their rights of 
citizenship,--a wider vision of women's sphere and responsibilities, nationally as well 
as domestically. 

As regards the support of indigenuous industries the Indian women have only to 
compare the saris they are wearing to-day witli those Videshi materials in which 
they were almost all arrayed in Poona in 1927 to bo convlncod of the sincerity and 
success of our promotion of Khaddar and Swadeshi as wo followed the lead given 
to the country by Mahatma Gandhi, for wo undorstood tho necessity of economic 
self-help, and our responsibilities as the demanders and consumers of materials. In 
our annual exhibitions of indigenous industries at our many Conferences, and in our 
Entertainments, woman is in her element as lover, exprosser and stimulator of 
Beauty in Arts and Crafts and in the Pino Arts. 

We have tahen a lead in pointing to a solution of the dread problem of the 
menacing growth of population in this country. Our Oonforonco has ranged itself 
on the side of Eugenic scientific Birth-Control through the dissemination of know¬ 
ledge by reorguised clinics of which those conducted by our Bombay Constituency 
since last year are e.xamples worthy to be followed everywhere. I myself believe 
that dedicated self-control in tho sex life is the higliest ideal, but while people are 
growing to that perfection I believe also in using the help of Science to regulate the 
quality and quantity of tho race, and especially to liberate physically and economi- 
oally helpless mothers from too frequent and unwanted child-bearing amongst tho 
general masses of humanity who have not tho spiritual will to sublimate sok 
impulses. We must save by all health schemes a largo proportion of tlie 200,000 
Indian mothers who are yearly victims of maternity, and tho millions of babies who 
are unnecessarily born only to die within their first year of life. 

Tho mere recital of those aohiovemoots will hearten us for our future struggles, 
will increase our pride in our womanliood as such, and develop our sox loyalty, 
creating a new atmosphere and mentality which is as valuable as any oonoroto piece 
of legislation, new reform in education, or loc.al item of oonstriiotivo work. 

Yet those gains are only as drops in tho ocean of our country’s needs. It is 
true that we nave wide and deep cause for disappointment. Tlio continued illiteracy 
of the country _ is heart-breaking to those who love India. In twenty years the 
percentage of literacy of Indian women has not risen from two or tliroo per cent. 

_ Our Indian administration is tlie most costly in tho world, said a Royal Commi¬ 
ssion on the subject. While the pulse-strings are compulsorily withheld from 
Indian control in sucli manner tliat over 50 per cent of the central and provincial 
national revenues is consumed by army, law and order and administration there is no 
hope of liquidating illiteracy. History has proved tliat that can only bo done by tho 
full resources of a free nation. 

I take this torch from Her Highness and carry it forward by demanding tliat 
the married woman in the homo bo regally entitled in lior own right as a co-worker 
of the family and tho conntry to a defined proportion of tho iaoorae of her living 
husband, a due proportion of liis assets when lie dies, and it he has none then tiia 
State should give her a pension and a maintenance allowance for each child up to 
sixteen years of ago whila slia rears them as Wards of State. This is not so-called 
endowment of motherhood. It is tlie expression of tho economic value of the ‘work’ 
of the women in the homes. Unless this economic value is given to women who 
work in the homes all laws giving tho widow property and inheritance rights are 
only a minor detail of the revaluation of womon needed. They are only mending 
the edges of a fundamental problem. Without economic rights in tho home women 
will continue to be the suppressed sox dependent on the generosity, patronage, 
sentimentality of the artificiallly-made-superior sex, and she cannot have self-respect 
or self-reliance but imbibes an inferiority complex, thinking also that her great hard 
work of motliering and caring for the race is her curse instead of her worthy 
vocation. At present a premium is placed on women’s work outside the home, its 
hours, physical eonditious, wages are regulated. But tlie woman who minds tho 
house and. the children and the food has no ‘locus standi’ in the organised world of 
labour. I'or that woman who will ever bo the majority typo of womanhood, wo will 
dream dreams and wo will work for lier legalised oconomio status till she stands 
liberated from inferiority and drudgery, valued as a worker within tho homo legally 
and finaneially as highly as tho man or woman worker outside the home. 
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In 20 years the percentage of literacy of Indian women had not risen from two 
to threo per coot. An enquiry by a committee of the Government of Madras 
this year reported that there was no money available for this desirable reform, and 
in the Central Provinces we saw the opposition of the Government to Mr. Tambe’s 
gallant attempt to introduce a Bill to gWo compulsory primary education to girls 
only. Gokhale claimed that two-thirds of the national revenues should bo spent on 
oducation._ Under the present system of government, only 8 percent of these Indian 
revenues is allotted to education. While India spent only Rs. 8 crores for 350 million 
people on elementary education, Britain spent Rs. 86 ororos for only 40 million, and 
the United States spends R.s. 347 croros for 130 million. “Even within the meagre 
amount available for education here, women wore not getting a fair deal,” she 
said. “Fourteen times more money is spent on boys’ education than on girls’. It is 
appalling that only one out of every 100 girls gets elementary education, and only 
one out of ovory 1000 girls gets secondary education. At the rate we are moving, 
it will bo_ a thousand years before India catches up in education with other nations I 
Yet Russia has shown the world that she could become literate in 20 years. Wo 
women can legitimately ask in the interest of our children, however, that two- 
thirds of the large aniount that is being given to each Province as a birthday gift 
to the new Constitution shall bo immediately allocated for spreading elementary edu¬ 
cation as “the safest and most valuable investment for the future’.” 

Referring to the forthcoming oloctiou, Mrs. Cousins said, “In electoral matters,Iwe 
find to our disappointment that our elected women will be the chosen of men and 
of vested intore.sts of groupings of men rather than in any way representatives of 
womon, booauso men voters are nearly seven times as many as women. It has been 
especially painful to us that the political parties have put forward only 
a couple of women for general seats despite the pleadings of the Congress President 
and though it was evident from the election of women for Municipalities and from 
the immense sucoosss of Mrs. Rukmani Lakshminathy for tho general constituency 
seat of Madras City for tho Legislativo Council that our sex is no barrier to election 
victories. The whole election subject is a muddle without principle or consistency. 
It can bo sot right only by tho substitution of adult franchiso, and wo will continue 
to work for that with might and main, to obtain our freedom from the undesired 
and unnatural qualification of marriage, and tho disparity of numbers, and the limi¬ 
tations of a monetary status instead of a human and rational status. As for the 
virus of oommunalism that has been forced on us, tho only way to get rid of it is to 
vote for candidates who piodgo themselves to remove oommnnal electorates,” 

Mrs. Cousius then outlined tho future programmo of work and said ; “I appeal 
to our members iudivklually to increase their efforts in tho work they aro already 
doing so as to spread health, purity, beauty, recreation, enlightenment, knowledge, 
prosperity, freedom, happiness. It is not substraotion of schemes, hut multiplication 
of workors vye w ant ami of uumbors of tho schools, hostels, creches, women’s parts, 
classes in Hindi, clinics, rural training centros, demonstrations of communal unity, anti- 
drink campaigns and civil gioujis, Ilarijan services, vigilance committees, and dozens 
of other fino .schemes which dil'fcrout localities are carrying on. Wo must also as 
an entire Conference get into touch with our sisters in the villages, fields, factories. 
AVo must know their lives at first hand if wo want to speak in the name of the 
mass of Indian womanhood. Those agriculturists and industrialists form 7,000 out of 
10,000 of tho poieulation, aud actual wago-oarning women from 2,000 out of every 
7,000. Lot us Hvo in a villago as Gandhiji is living in Sheogoan SO that we may 

got (o grips with it aud help tho poopio who aro living oach on an average at a 

rate of As 2 por day. Only through the documontation of the heart will we get 
the courage and will to plan wisely and carry Ihrough politically a new social and 
economic order wlioro tho wealth that exists in this land and the necessaries that 
are produced in it niay be shared equitably and sanely, ’with knowledge free, and 
the head held high. 

“In his reply to our Conference nuostionnaire to parties regarding the programme 
of candidates for tho olootions, Mr. Jawharlal Nehru said : ‘I feel that many of the 
items in your programme are superficial in tho sense that they do not enquire into 
the root causes of the ovils which wo want to got rid of.’ 

“This is a world complaint. Let us he humble. Let us study more. Let us 

drop prejudices and bo ready and brave for changed valuations, for changed ways, 

for changed lives. Change must come, for neither India nor tho world can go on as 
they now exist.” 
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“In this study of fundamentals we women have to create now standards. All 
women’s struggles for reforms when analysed are our expression of revolt against 
a double standard. Thero has boon acquiescence everywhere in the idea that there 
shall be one standard for men, and another different standard for women. There k a 
double standard in morality, in wa^s, in education, in citizenship, in opportunities 
for work and service, in religion. Here lies the Cantre of the women’s movement. 
Having b(!come aware of the injustices, cruelty and depreciation under which the 
mass of women suffer because of the double standard we are determined to establish 
ourselves as an order of humanity equal in spiritual degree to our brothers, and in 
every section of the social and economic framework to be valued by the economic 
worth of the work we do, not by sex. Last year, our President, the Maharani of 
Travanoore, said truly, “The solution of women’s problems depends on securing for 
them, in marriage and out of it, economic independence. There must be freedom to 
work outside the home, and economic partnership in the home’. 

“The tide of national consciousness has risen high in the last ton years. The 
people state now everywhere that they want the government of the country wholly 
m their own control. We women in this Conforonoo are part of the people. We 
cannot sejiarate ourselves from them. Wo are in our own way a representative cross- 
section of the people. How can wo remain dumb about national freedom, the very 
basis of all groat reforms ? The demand for Swaraj is not a party question. Na¬ 
tional self -government is a racial birthright above the divisions of party wajrs and 
means of securing or maintaining it. There is no regulation in our Constitution to 
prevent us from expressing ourselves on this paramount subject, lias not the poli¬ 
tical status of the whole country as much to do with the welfare of women and 
children as the political status of women within an admittedly unsatisfactory new 
constitution ? Knowing our members and constituencies intimately as I do I make 
bold to say that there is not one of ns who will not rejoice if we pass a resolution 
at the earliest possible moment declaring that we unite as a Conference with the 
country’s demand for political freedom because it is our brightright, because it is a 
principle, and because it aloue will give full effect to the social and economic freedom 
of women and secure our desired welfare of children. Our first mandate to our 56 
woraeu legislators must bo ‘Work first for political liberty, for liberatiou from sub- 
joctiou, both internal and external, and side by side with that supremo task work for 
all our already expressed ideal and reforms'.” 

Memorandum to the League of Nations 

Statu* of Women in India 

A memorandum on the status of women in India was submitted to the 
League of Nations by the All-India Women’s Conference and the Women’s Indian 
Association in September 1936. 

They regret immensely to report that the Government of India have sent to the 
League of Nations a Memorandum ou the Political and Civil Status of women in 
British India without so much as consulting Indian Womon’s Organisations. 

In the Council of State six oloctivo seats are for women to bo filled by votes from 
members of all the Provincial Chambers. Women’s franchise for other seats is on 
the same basis as that of men. 

Nine elective seats for women in the Federal Assembly are to bo filled by votes 
from all women members of all the Provincial Chambers. Women members of the 
Provincial Chambers will also have the right to vote for the members of the Feder¬ 
al Assembly. 

Some Provinces have Upper as well as Lower Houses. Women have seats for 
them in all the Lower Houses other than the North West Frontier Provinces and 
they will be eligible to stand for election to all Chambers on equal terms with men. 

Women have been given speoial franchise qualifications over and above the general 
qualifications applicable to both men and women, e.g. an educational qualification which 
varies with certain Provinces those who are wives and widows of those possessing 
or who would have possessed necessary property qualifications ; those who are 
wives and widows of those who were in the previous financial year assessed to the 
neoessa^ income tax ; those who are wives, pensioned widows or pensioned mothers 
of an omoer, non-commissioned offieor or soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military 
Forces ; and those who are wives and widows of a retired, pensioned or discharged 
oflSoer or uoldier of His Majesty’s Regular Military Forces. 
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In both the Fodoral and Provincial Governments women are eligible to contest 
seats other than those reserved for them. It may bo mentioned that all seats have 
been reserved on a communal basis, in the case of women, against their united will. 

Women are being increasingly appointed on Govornmont Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees concerned with odncation, social reform, health and labour. No vvoraan has 
yot found a place on the Public Services Commission though the latter deals with the 
selection and aimointment of both men and women to tho service. 

Govornmont have nominated women on two occasions to go to Genova and servo 
on Child Welfare and Labour Commissions. Gut in this connection wo would like 
to_ mention that even though recognised Women’s Associations have furnishod them 
with a list of women from whom a choice could have been made, tho Government 
of India completely ignored their views. 

With the exception of certain Province!?, o. g., Punjab, Assam, Sind, women have 
the same right of franchiso and election to LocaPBodies as men. 

Women have not so far been appointed Judges, but there are many non-stipendiary 
Honorary Magistrates. Those, however, are not always given tho same powers as 
men. Women are not eligible for serving as Jurors. 

With regard to our political status wo may mention that all foreign (juestions, all 
military expenditure and finance in general, all aerial and coastal and tariff questions 
are outside tho control of tho men and women in India. 

There is a diversity of iutorprotation of Hindu Law with tho result that there is 
no uniform system throughout tho country. The two main sub-divisions are known 
as the 'Daybhag’ which holds sway in Bengal, and tho ‘Mitakshara’ which applies to 
tho rest of India. Tho joint family forms the nucleus of Hiiidu Society, and pro¬ 
perty rights arc based on it. The system has outlived its utility and a recent Act 
has accelerated its destruction but the position of tho women oven under this is far 
from satisfactory. 

Under Hindu Law women have no absolute rights of property except in certain 
speciflu cases of Stridhan known as Saudaik. This means that if property is willed to 
her or gifted to her or is the result of her own earning before marriage, she has 
absolute rights of disposal, but if this accrues to her after marriage, even if it is 
her own earnings, she cannot dispose of it without lier husband’s consent. 

Only amongst those who are governed by tho Mayiik seliool in parts of Bombay 
a daughter has absolute rights of property loft by lior father. Apart from this, 
Hindu Law allows an unmarried daugliter only bare maintenance and marriage 
expenses from die joint family property provided' she lives in it. If the property is 
divided then one-fourth of tlio sliaro of tho sons is kept in trust for her marriage 
expenses. Under Dayhhag Law the daughter inherits only if there are no sons of 
widows alive. A married daughter inliurits under this Law if she has children and 
if no sons, grand-sons and unmarried dmightors are alive. Under Mitakshara Law 
tlie position is worse as duo to the system of survivorship tho property reverts to 
coparconors if there are no male issues. 

As a wife a Hindu woman has subordinate co-ownorsliip in hor husband’s pro- 
liei'ty. Except in the case of Saudaik Stridhan a husband has certain rights in his 
wife’s property but she can claim back all Stridliaii if lie refuses to maintain hor or 
deserts her. A widow’s rights aro very precarious. Under all schools of Hindu 
Law, if she has sous, sho lias only tho riglit of bare mainteiianco unless a property 
is divided, when sho gets a share but only a limited right over it. Under the Day- 
bhag School of Law if a widow lias no sous she is given a life interest over all her 
husband’s [iropcrty. But sho cannot soli or givo away his property except under 
certain oases known as legal noce.ssitios. Again, duo to the system of survivorship 
the widow like the daughter does not inherit under Mitakshara Law even if she has 
no sons. There is one grave injustice under Dayabhag law. A son’s childless widow 
is not even entitled to bare maintenance and with no rights either in her husband’s 
or her father’s home her lot can be, and sometimes, is, most pitiable and tragic. 

If a woman marries again or loss of chastity can be legally proved against her, 
she loses whatever rights accrue to lior except in regard to proiiorty she may have 
inherited before her marriage or as a gift from her sous. 

Under Islamic Law women have far more equitable rights in regard to property. 
Although a daughter is not given an equal sliare she is given a definite share over her 
fatlier’s properly. A widow gets an absolute share over her husband’s property. 
Both according to Shia and Hanili Law, a woman possesses property and has abso¬ 
lute ownership over it. The daughter, widow, mother, sister and even aunt are all 
recognised as heirs along with men and have fixed and definite shares. A daughter. 
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Rots half of son’s share, but if there is no son she gets half a share. A wife gets 
half a shar(!. A wife gets one-eighth and one-fourth share if there is a child or a 
son’s child. A mother gets one-sixth share if there is a child otherwise one-third 
share in her son’s daughter and grand daughters have definite shares and are known 
as residuary sharers if the parents are alive. 

A groat anomaly arises m India, because many Muslim communities, specially in 
the Punjab, Kathiawar, and Gujarat, are ruled by customary law and so the women 
do not get the benefits of Islamic law regarding proporty. 

The Indian Succession Act came into force in 1935. Under it women have equal 
rights of property with men and a daughter gets an equal share with the son. A 

widow is entitled to one-third share of the husband’s property but receives a one- 

half share if he has left no children and the whole of his property goes to her if 

there are no kindred. This should be noted, as under the English law to-day a 

widow does not get more than one-half of her husband’s e.state even if there are no 
kindred, as under those circumustancos, the other half reverts to the Crown. This 
Act at present applies only to those who come under the Special Marriage Act and 
to Indian Christians. Its application to the Hindu and Muslim communities would 
perhaps be the easiest way of obtaining legal equality for women. It must be noted 
that an anomaly arises in the ca.so of the Brahmos who although they are married 
under the the Special Marriage Act are guided according to the rulings of the codes 
by orthodox Hindn Law regarding succession and proporty and so do not derive the 
benefits of the Indian Succession Act. 

As interpreted in India to-day divorce is banned both by Hindu Law and society 
as marriage is aonsidered to be a sacramont. Even judicial separation is not allowed 
unless cruelty can be legally proved to amount to a personal danger to life. Accord¬ 
ing to the recent rulings of the codes, marriages to lunatics are considered invalid. 
But under no other circumstance can an unhappy marriage be dissolved. Only in the 
case of aborigines and those who do not como under the Brahmanioal law are rights 
of divorce allowed. In the old Hindu system, however, as expounded in the Arariti 
period (Narada and Vashistha) dissolution of marriage was allowed and did occur in 
cases of adultery, cruelty and desertion. The present system is far more unfair to 
women as according to the law a man is entitled to marry again in the life timo of 
his first wife if she is childless and all she is entitled to is to live in the dwelling 
house and be given bare maiutenanoo. Strictly speaking this custom has fallen into 
disuse and occurrences of this kind arc extremely rare. Yot legally this highly in¬ 
equitable practice is still allowed. 

As the contractual basis of marriage is rooognisod is Islamic Law, divorce is allow¬ 
ed. But as the law obtains in India, it is only at the will of the husband that a 
woman can obtain her divorce. A man can obtaiu a divorce very easily at his more 
will to do so, and has to give no valid roasons and oven the woman’s consent is not 
necessary. The law of dower mitigates the harshness of its provisions to a certain 
extent. A woman can somotimos purchase her divorce by giving up her proporty 
and this is called Khula. But in Lidia even under these circumstances the husband’s 
consent is necessary, although acoording to the strict mothod of “Khula” divorce, 
which does not obtain in India, the women have also certain rights of initiating 
divorce. The usual mothod is “Muborat” when the man initiates the divorce and the 
woman receives back the full share of her proporty. Another groat injustice is that 
a plurality of wives, up to four in number, is allowed in Islamic law, Unliko, as In 
the case ol the Hindus among whom it is almost rolio of tho past, it still holds iu 
Muslim society although with the advance of modern thought cases of this nature are 
becoming rare. 

Under tho Special Marriage Act divorce ou modern lines is allowed, both at the 
initiation of the husband or the wife. Marriage rights are also on an equitable basis. 
This Act v as amended in 1933 and made available for Hindus who contract marriage 
according to the provisions of that Act for which no ecclesiastical ceremony is neces¬ 
sary. Those married under this Act are guided by the Indian Divorce Act lY of 1869 
for dissolution of marriage. Unfortunately, only a very small section of the commu¬ 
nity is guided by this Law. 

Some of the progressive Indian States such as Baroda and Mysore have passed 
saner marriage laws recently under which divorce is allowed on modern lines and 
bigamy punishable by law. 

Women are not debarred from entering the public services though their number is 
comparatively small. The Medical and Educational services are the services so far 
patronised by women. There is no bar however, to their entering the civil service 
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as is made quite clear by the provision in tlio Govorament of India Act of 1935. 
With regard to the police service, though there is no legal bar, the authorities have 
not deemed it necessary to recruit women for the service. Some years baot a repre¬ 
sentation was made to tlio autliorities in Bombay by an influential body of women to 
recrnit women police specially for vigilance work, but the request was not granted. 
In Delhi, however, during the political upheaval of 1930, women police were tempo¬ 
rarily encaged to look after women prisoners. Recently the C. P. Government have 
appointed six women to do police work in the Excise Department. If tho experiment 
is successful they hope to engage more women for the work. 

While there is no bar to women entering any of these services, the income they 
received by way of salary is not always the same. The Indian Medical Service was 
originally a military service. Even tho civil side of it serves as a reserve for tho 
army service. No women doctors are, therefore, recruited in this service. Women, 
liowever, have a special medical service of their own. The grades of salary in both 
these services are, therefore, not the same. Tlie Women’s Medical Service is more or 
loss on a par with the provincial medical service. lathe subordinate medical services, 
women doctors are generally paid higher to start with than men owing to a greater 
demand for them. 

In the Educational service, specially Bombay, women recruited for administrative 
work as Inspeotrossea of Schools etc., got a slightly higher start than men for tho 
.same work, but tlie maximum they roach is far below the maximum reached by men. 
There is a tendency in some parts to pay women teachers less than men. However, 
tho payment generally follows the demand and supply theory. Whore there are more 
women teachers than are needed, tlioy are in danger of getting loss. 

Tliere is no legal bar to women entering any profession. So far women have en¬ 
tered law, medicine and teaching. In the Oousus Report of 1931, Medicine, which 
includes for the purposes of tlio census, midwives, compounders, nurses, etc., shows 
for every thousand persons engaged in it 707 actual women workers as against 293 
men. A few women have quarilied themselves as Cimrtored Accountants. One woman 
has recently become an arcuiteot. 

As there is more or less a fixed scale of fees charged by medical practitioners, 
women doctors do not receive anything less than men. Whore tho scale is not fixed 
women are at a disadvantage. 

With regard to arts also there is no restriction against women. Women are In 
evidence among musicians, actors, dancers, artists and sculptors. Tho cinema has 
attracted many a woman and women artists are handsomely paid. Musicians as 
well as dancers can get a decent income tluongli their art. The figures of 1931 
census, however, show a decrease in tiioir number. Women artists and women 
sculptors are still very few. 

Business and coramoroo are also not a close preserve for men though few women 
are known to run their own business or undertake any commercial enterprise on a 
large scale. Women, however, are known to bo Directors on many insurance com¬ 
panies and have worked successfully as organising agents for iiisurauce compauies. 
Women are also fDuud in Banks. Rocoutly a woman has become one of the directors 
in a Bank in Salem, South India. Mostly they are, however, in a dependent position. 

Women are found engaged in large numbers in small trades and in soma cases 
they exceed men in numbers. For instance, in tlio ‘Dairy produce, eggs, and poultry 
trade”, for every thousaud persons engaged in tliat trade there are 514 women to 
486 men. In tradii in fuel there are 557 women to 443 men dealing in charcoal, 
cowdung and firewood. 

India is mainly an agricultural country and, therefore, a very large number of 
women are found in agricultural occupation. Accordingly to tlia census figures of 
1931, 71 pot cent of actual workers in India are occupied in pasture and agriculture, 
and if we deduct the number of those who follow it only as a subsidiary to some 
other occupation, tho percentage come.s to 67, The proportion of women to men 
workers is nearly one to three. Women, however, are not the principal earners, 
but mainly provide labour in tlie Gelds. For ovory thousand persons working on the 
fields there are 457 women to 643 men workers. In that of labour in special culti¬ 
vation, for instance ‘tea’ there are 450 women to 544 men. Tho reason is obvious. 
Female labour is cheaper tlian male labour. Then there are a number of women 
who work on their family farm—husband’s or fatlior's—for whicli they got nothing. 

Women are found in large numbers iu industries but mostly as dependent work¬ 
ers. The largest number of workers are found in the textile industry. Tlie popula¬ 
tion of women to men workers is very largo. For instance, in Ceramics—potters 
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and makei'S of earthen ware—for ovary thousand workers, there are 309 women to 691 
men. In dress industries—washing and cleaning—there are 417 women to 583 men. 
In food industries, the ratio of women workers per thousand is 522 to 478 men. 
As makers of sugar, molasses and gar there are 527 women to 473 men. As grain 
perchers there are 626 women to 374 men and as rice pounders and huskers and 
flour grinders there are 816 women to 185 men for every thousand workers. 

Maternity Benefit Acts have been passed in the provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
C. P. by which women in large industries can derive some benefit. In some of the 
textile mills of Ahmedabad, however, there is a move to dispense with the services 
of women in order to escape the paymijnt of the maternity benefits, under the 
excuse of rationaiising the industry. So that, instead of deriving benefit out of such 
wise measures, women are victimised for no fault m their own. 

In conclusion, though woman aro not declared by law from entering into any pub¬ 
lic service, in practice women aro not recruited for any service except the medical 
and tile educational. Even in these services they are not recruited on the same 
terms of service as mon. AVhile all professions are opon to women, the competition 
is so great that the few women wlio enter thorn do not find it easy to fight for their 
share except perhaps medical women who aro in groat demand. 

In industries and agriculture where masses of women are found working they are 
definitely at a disadvantage as they aro paid lower wages than men. In mines, for 
example, women are paid loss than oven unskilled men workers. The bulk of man and 
women are engaged in these two occupations. For every ten thousand persons occu¬ 
pied, seven thousand aro occupied in agriculture and industry alone. Considering the 
fact that women workers form one third of mon workers, large mass of women in 
India aro engaged in those two pursuitcs where they aro receiving unfair treatment. In 
that they are paid less than men. It is, therefore, here that something should be dona 
in order to improve oconomioally tho lot of a large number of women in India. 

While there is no bar to girls oatoring schools the fact that only 2 per cent of 
women in India are literates shows the deplorable dearth of girls’ schools in the coun¬ 
try. There is no bar to women oiitoriug Universities either—but generally speaking 
there is a dearth of women’s colleges, and where facilities for coeducation are avai¬ 
lable, these are lessened by the fact that there are not an adequate number of 
Hostels for women students, 

State expenditure on Female Eduoatiea is wholly inadequate for tho needs of the 
country and compares very unfavourably with that of boys. 

In a Province like Madras, whore there is no Pardah system, to certain extent 
girls are being educated in institutions for boys but ou the other liand, in Provinces 
where there is relatively very little co-oduoation—tho figures show to what a small 
extent money is spent on tlie education of girls. Tho total expenditure on Education 
is only 8 per cent of tlio National Rovonuos. There are few facilities for technical 
training for women. 

Tho system of Education devised in tho past with tho best of intentions, and 
followed till now, has been found luadequato to meet tlie present day needs of tiio 
society and of the country, and tius realisation is being given duo consideratiou uow 
both by the Government and private organisations, as well as men and women who 
are interested in Educational reform. XTiu above memorandum applies to women in 
Britisli India. But we aro also submitting a short general note on women in Indian 
States. 

There are States whicii are far more advanced in some re,sp 0 uts than British India. 
Others compare very unfavourably. So that tho status of women there differs aocor- 
ing to the advancement of tlie State. 

There is no political status for State subjects—whether men or women. There 
is no bar to women members being appointed on any commission or committee. In 
some States where there are legislative assemblies women can stand for election or 
may be nominated. 

There are women municipal members in some States. In soma States there are 
no inunicipalities, but where they exist, women members of legislatures. As for 
public institutions, there aro some women members on the managing bodies of some 
of these institutions. 

There is no legal bar to the appointment of women on tho Judiciary, but conven¬ 
tion prevents it. 

In Mysore, Baroda and Travancoro tho legal status of Hindu women is much 
better than it is in British India. In other States tho same Hindu of Mahomedan 
Law applies as in British India. 
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Criminal Law applies equally to man and women, and there is no difference in 
punishment for crime. 

By oonvontion, the public services, except educational and medical, are not open 
to women. In one State, however, a woman was appointed as Minister of Health. 

The same is the case with all professions except singing. 

Wherever there are colleges and Universities, women are appointed as professors 
even in men’s colleges. In schools and training classes women are admitted freely, 
if space and uthor arrangements permit. There is no provision for technical training 
for women in toohnical schools. 

There are a good many women teachers in many States. There are women prin¬ 
cipals of woraems colleges and Head Mistress in charge of schools, in some States, 
At least in one State we know of a woman who occupies the post of a Deputy 
Director of Education. 

In conclusion, the All-India Women’s Conference wish to stress the point that 
they, in common with other individuals and organisations, are doing their level best 
to do away with all disabilities—legal, social, and political from which women suffer. 
In this connoi tion they have to combat not only Indian orthodox organisations, and 
conservative-minded men and women but also a Government that has so far main¬ 
tained an apathetic attitude towards their point of view. The Conference, however, 
is quite sure that witli iutornatioual help and their own growing inner strength, the 
women of India will, sooner rathor than later, come into their own. 


The Agra Women’s Conference 

The fourth constituent conferenoe of the All-India Women’s conference, Agra 
oonstiuenoy, was held at Benares in the Tnoosophical Society Hall, on the I4tli. 
October 1936. Mrs. L. N. Menon of Lucknow presided. 

The Coafejeuce adopted the following resolutions 

1. This coaferouoe strongly protests against the existing discriminations in laws 
against the rights of women. It asserts that no merely reformatory measures are 
acceptable and demands that the existing laws should be radically altered. 

3. This ooaferonoo requests the Oovernmont not to give grants to communal 
institutions aud to close communal hostels wherever they exist. 

3. This couferonco reiterates the iinportaaco of tackling the problems of adult 
illiteracy aud calls upon its members to organise classes and centres for the promo¬ 
tion of literacy and general edneatiou among adult women. 

4. This cbtiforonce feels the needs for the reorganisation of summer camps for 
women aud calls upon the conference committee to make the necessary arrangements, 

5. This couferonco calls upon its members to help in the carrying out of a cons¬ 
tructive programme of village reconstruction paying special attention to the ameliora¬ 
tion of the condition of women in the villages and calls upon its members to restrict 
all their purcl asos to, as far as available, Swadeshi goods and indigenous industrial 
products. 

6. This ooiferonce strongly condemns the practice of untouohability and calls 
upon the public in general and women in particular to work wholeheartedly for the 
abolition of this evil and strongly supports the demand for the opening of temples, 
the common usage of wells and roads and equal admittance to schools and other 
public institutions for the so-called untouchables. 

7. This conference reiterates the demand tor the early passing of a Maternity 
Benefit Act for the whole of India.- 

Among those who participated in the deliberations at the conferenoe, besides the 
president were Dr. Thungama. Mrs. i,W^l 0 , (Chairwoman, EeoMtion Committee), 
Miss S. K. Nehru, Mrs. Padmabai Kao, Miss Leela Misra, Miss Indramohiui Sinha, 
Miss Jauaki, Mrs. Kama Rao, Mrs. Hajra Begam, Miss SharM, Mrs. Purnima Banerji, 
Mrs. Johori, Miss Telang, Miss Eaiesbwari Gupta, Miss Spenoer, Mrs. S. Dhar and 
Mrs. Philkpot. 
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The C. P. Women^ Conference 

The Central Provinces South 'Women's Confereneo held its tenth session at 
Saoner on the 3l8t, October and lit. November 1936 under presidentship of Miss 
Ruheca Ruhen, education secretary, All-India "Women’s Conference. The presence 
of a number of women from villages in the neighbourhood at the conference was 
a noteworthy feature of this year’s session. 

^^ra, Oodbole, in welcoming the delegates, said that the women’s movement in India 
was described in some quarters as an extremist agitation, but she failed to under¬ 
stand the mentality of those who'levelled such accusations without adducing convincing 
arguments to support their view. She asserted that it behoved menfolk to help 
them in combating illiteracy among women and securing privileges for them which 
they claimed as of right and not as favours. 

Pr(»idential Addrett 

Mias Rubsca Ruben in her address pleaded for a radical change in their menta¬ 
lity and wanted every woman delegate to think before she recorded her vote on the 
resolutions corning np at the conference. Referring to social legi,slation impending 
in the Legislative Assembly she aaid that iro good results could accrue by mere 
legislation unless they were prepared to take up social reform with the courage and 
zeal of ardent and sincere workers determined to purge their society of fll evil 
customs. She deplored the tendency noticeable in English novels and other foreign 
publications to depict the bad aspect of Indian life and said that they must counter¬ 
act this propaganda by contributions and articles in the foreign press giving an 
accurate picture of the present conditions in India. 

Miss Ruhen advised them not to discard their homes and reminded them that to 
manage homo well was also a part of the national work. As mothers it was their 
duty to take proper care of children, the future citizens of India, and unless they 
realised this vast responsibility there was no hope for the future. 

She advised them, with reference to the now constitution, not to be intluenced by 
any consideration other than ability and urged them to send such representatives to 
the legislature as they thought could voice their opinion in the Councils. 

Re*olutiont 

The conference adopted several resolutions supporting Dr. G. V. Doshmukh’s bill 
conceding the right of inheritance of property to women and Dr. Khare’s bill 
abolishing the dowry system, condemning tbo recent attacks levelled by responsible 
leaders on women taking part in public movements and urging the Government to 
tackle the acute unemploymout problem and to appoint committees in every district 
to conduct temperance work. 

The conference urged the Government of India and provincial Governments to 
appoint capable women particularly in Education. Labour and Health Departments so 
as to ensure that women’s interests were adequately safeguarded. 

in all-India legislation to secure adequate maternity benefits was asked for in 
another resolution passed by the conforonco. 

The conference also advised women to caste their votes in favour of candidates 
in the coming elections who will be pledged to support Dr. G. V. Deshmukh’s bill in 
the Legislative Assembly seeking to concede the right of inheritance of property 
to women. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The Oudh 'W'omon’s Conference was hold at Lucknow on the 16th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Lady Kailash Srivastava. In the course of her address, 
the President said :— 

“The coming election is the most intriguing thing before us aud I will take the 
first opportunity to emphasize that while making the best use of a bad job we, 
women, will agitate for our rights. We will fight for joint-eleotorate ; we will fight 
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for more representation ; wo will fight for full responsible government and for equal 
status in the comity of nations. In short, the mandate of the All-India Women’s 
Conference is binding on us. Let us make a olear cut declaration that we, women, 
will not support any oandidate or any party which does not accept the programme 
of social and political reconstruction, as envisaged by the premier women’s organisa¬ 
tion of this country. 

Coming to oc norote issues, you will find that the reservation of seats for women 
will give rise to new problems which will require fresh considerations and definite 
instructions for your representatives in the provincial Assembly. It is my humble 
suggestion that there should bo a standing committee for Legislative purposes as we 
have in the A. ]. W. C. The committee should be empowered to suggest questions, 
resolutions and Bills which the elected women members shall bp morally bound to 
move in the Logislativo Assembly. The committee should, further, help the members 
in getting information, statistics and data so that our representatives may be able to 
carry out their duties as members worthily. It is my little experience that without 
the oooporatiou and active supjiort of womon all over the province it is not possible 
to do anything .‘ ubstautial for the betterment of women. An organised effort is to 
be made and such a committee of Ondh womon will greatly strengthen the hands of 
your representalives in the legislature. 

‘Closely connected with tliis question is‘the necessity of having team-spirit. Loyalty 
to women’s interest should be insisted upon. We have six seats in U. P. Legislative 
Assembly and many women will oorao from gouora! constitueucies, and let it be an 
article of faith with us to vote jointly on any women’s questions. 'The members shall 
have the fullest freedom to use thoir votes on any matter they chose to, unless it 
clashes with the expressed views and mandato of the A. 1. W. C. I want you to 
give a clear leal in this direction. Up to now, women’s representation was by 
nomination and as such tlioro was Uttio freedom to exercise the right of speech 
or vote, aooorditig to tho dictates of oonsoienoo or according to the dictates of any 
organization. Mcreovor, as they were now to the job women in all provinces had 
to grope their way in the dark. But as we are now apprised of the situation, it is 
our duty to lay down rules and give directions to them so that our group may be a 
solid phalanx. It is true that party sense will grow slowly but we should make a 
beginning. Our efforts should be to have a watchful, intelligent and enlightened 
public outside aod a compact party insido the legislature. 

‘Coming to our social questions, I have to bring to your notice the sympathy and 
neglect on the part of tho Oovorumont to impjomont tho wishes of your Legislature. 
Without inteuse public agitation any legislation cannot be effective. Your represen¬ 
tatives may bo ablo to get a law passed, but it rests in the hands of the Government 
to onfoi'oo it. Like tho Sarda Act the exooutivo can almost make it a dead letter 
and thwart the will of the nation for social reform. I am here in particular re¬ 
ferring to the Immoral Tradio Act which was passed by the U. P. Legislative Ooun- 
cil. No steps so far have been taken to onforce it. It was with some difficulty 
that the measure was passed by the House and now the Government is sleeping 
over it. In the ,(une session of tho Council, attention wnsldrawn to it but the answers 
were not at all satisfactory. 

‘Similarly in j ogard to tho Naik Girls’ Protection Act, it took the Government 
about six years to provide funds for establishing a rescue home for girls removed 
from brothels, fl’ho story of tho Naik girls is as painful as it is shameful. It is a 
custom with this unfortuuato comrauuity that their girls are brought up to prostitu¬ 
tion and their boys marry among the Jats, The result is that minor girls are re¬ 
moved from tho protection of their parents and trained from their early childhood 
to the shameful profession. An act was passed to prevent minor girls being sold or 
kept in places of bad repute but vigilance has been very lax. And in the second 
place, no funds were provided to found a homo for these unfortunate victims when 
removed from places of ill-repute. 

‘It is my firm conviction that unless pressure i.s brought upon the Government, 
their machinery moves very slowly and tho conscionoe of man is inert. Therefore, 
my sisters, agitate, and agitate vigorously to root the social evils in our sooieW. 
Every day that passes is a reminder to ns of our humiliation. Be it Immoral Traffic 
or the question of Naik Girls, Oovoriiment machinery mast be made faster. 

‘As your represoutativo in tho local legislature I feel it ray duty to place before 
you tile question of women’s rojiresentation on tho local bodies, i. e., the municipal 
and district boards. 
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‘So far as my knowledge goes I have nothing but praise for women who were 
in the various boards. In particular I am acquainted with the work done by Begum 
Habibullah Baheba who was your representative in Luoknow and Mrs. Bhatnagar who 
was in Oawnpore. Informations from various other places make me bold to say 
that women have shown great public spirit, genuine interest and unrivalled devotion 
to the public cause. I will therefore, on your behalf put forward the claim that 
women should get far larger representation on the .local bodies than at present. (In 
passing I may add, there is only one member in each.) In the second place, you 
have to consider the qustion of the system of representation. I have never loved 
nomination. It muzzles your opinions, cramps your individuality and is subject to 
michievous wire-pulling. We have ample evidence to say that in the last elections, 
the use of the power of nomination was misapplied. Instead of nominating women 
who have done some public service or who are educated, cultured and public-spirited, 
in some cases, persons have been nominated who are then to support a particular 
party or person. The practice of nomination stands self-condemned and I strongly 
urge its abolition. 

I want joint electorate for women to the local bodies. I will not personally 
countenance any communal electorate in this siphere. It is just the place where we 
can begin the experiment of joint electorate. But I want reservation of seats for 
such time till men have been able to forget their prejudice against women as women 
and treat them as colleagues. 

‘.Regarding reservation, I endorse the view of my friend and predecessor as 
president, Kunwarani Lady Maharaj Singh, that we should get one-third of the seats 
in the ednoation and health committees and about similar representation on the 
general body. It is for you to lay down tho definite proportion. 

There are on the anvil of the Legislative Assembly four social reform hills. Dr. 
Deshmukh's Bill for giving property rights to women ; Dr. Bhagwan Das’s bill for 
inter-caste marriage ; fiao Bahadur M. C. Raja’s, bill for romoval of untouohability, 
and another bill for tightening the Sarda Act. I give my whole-hearted support to 
the principles of all the bills and urge upon the Government and the M. L. A.’s to 
pass these measures. The measures are Jong overdue and there is no reason to 
delay. Social reform, I know, is not a matter of bills and resolutions but legal 
recognition of the right to change gives an impetus to modernise our social o^ani- 
satiou. In India instead of the law going a step forward to help social reform I find 
the legal machinery even fails to register the changes that have been going on. 
I ask you who represent the best element iu the women’s population of Oudh to 
give your verdict for these measures of social reform. 

In the last winter, a conference was held in Calcutta to consider tlie question of 
crime against women which is on the increase particularly in the Punjab, Rajputana 
and Bengal. In our province in tho western districts and in the districts on the 
borders of the States we find them in a large number. The question is an intricate 
one and we have not enough facts iu our possession to come to a decision as to the 
method of checking it, I think we should appoint a sub-oommittee to go into the 
question and suggest ways and means to combat the evil. I will not go into further 
detail at present but will wait for the report of the committee. 

Lady Srivastava next appealed for the relief of beggars. She said that twice the 

E roposal Tvas brought before the Legislative Counoil and the Government spokesmen 
ad expressed sympathy and promised to look into the matter when the financial 
position improved. Lika the ancient ‘payble when able’, this debt to the sufferers 
of social neglect and apathy had over been paid. Tho finances never improved and 

the municipalities, even if they made any attempt to start such a thing, were dis¬ 
couraged and so the miserable lot of the beggars remained very much the same. 

She urgeii that it was the duty of women to take active part in healing the social 

disease. ‘Men are proverbially callous’, she remarked, ana if we to act like them 
human suffering will never end.’ She appealed to every woman present at the 
conference, whether she was a member of a local board or not, to move their res- 
peotive boards to establish homes where the maimed and disabled could get shelter, 
where the sick could be treated and the hungry fed. 

The president thanked the members of the Oudh Women’s Conference for their 
kindness in giving her a patient hearing. She said it was her endeavour to give her 
best to the women’s cau*e and she hoped they would be able to do something subs¬ 
tantial for the women in general. 
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Reiolution* 

The first rescilution was moved fiy tho chair and passed all standing expressing 
sense of loss at the deaths of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
Mrs. Salamat, treasurer of the conference. 

The conferonoe called npon the municipal authorities to provide adequate facilities 
tor tho introduction of compulsory oducation for girls in areas where it already 
exists for boys. It protested tho omission of girls from scheraos of medical inspection 
in scliools conduotoa by tho Government and called upon the provincial Oovernment 
to take up the work already begun by tho conference committee in Lucknow. The 
conference requested tho Government and all local bodies to provide adequate arrange¬ 
ments in schools for play-grounds and physical culture. 

The conference gave its support to Mr. D. Da.s’s Bill to amend tho Child Marriage 
Restraint Act and other Bills intended to improve the status of women ; but felt 
that Such pi(3ce-nioal legislation should be roplacod by lines affecting all the rights of 
women. The conference requestod the authorities to take more rigid steps towards 
the prevention of traffic in womou and children ang urged the necessity for proper 
rescue homes. 

Another resolution said tliat it was tho declared policy of Government to keep the 
consumption of intoxicating liqiior.s at the minimum and it protested against the 
opening of new liquor shops as being contrary to that policy. The conference be¬ 
hoved that it indicated that tho desire for iuoreasod revonuo was being allowed to 
determine tho excise policy, and .sinco one of tho major concern of the conference 
was the welfare of family'and community life it called upon the Government to dis¬ 
cover other sources of income, thins guarding lUn public from the drink evil. 

The conferenoa viowod with alarm tho increased number of cases of abduction of 
women and as a practical measure to check this ovil urged the railway authorities to 
appoint women oiRoors at railway stations who may render assistance to women 
travellers and recommended that women be appointed on the llailvvay Board and 
Local Advisory Biard.s. 

By another resulution the oonforonce called upon the Oovornment of India to in¬ 
troduce an All-India Maternity Benefit Hii! on tho same linos as in Bombay, C. P. 
and Madras. 

The conference oallod upon the Oovernraont and local bodies to establish poor 
houses for beggars and introduce logislation to prevent begging in public places. 

In conclusion, tlie couEereuco resolved tliat the Uistriot and Municipal Boards 
Acts, as amended m 1935, be so amended as to introduce tlie principle of aleetiou 
for women’s special represantatioa on theso bodies and that a substantial reservation 
of seats be made for them in tlie general bodies as well as on the Education and 
Health Committees, 


The Cochin Women s Conference 


Problems conaectud with women’s uplift, such as the removal of illiteracy, the re¬ 
servation of appointments in the Educational sorvico, and infant welfare, birth control 
and maternity came on tlie taiiis and rosoiutious were passed at the annual session of 
the Cochin Women’s Conference held on tho 31»t. October 1936 at the Sirkar Girls’ 
High Bohool, Eruakulam, Dr. Oowri Amma presiding. 

The Conference was opened by Srimati V. K. Lakshmikuiti Nelhyaramma, tho 
consort of His Higlmess, the Elaya Baja, the Pormaueut President of the central 
organisation. 

Mrs. Meenakshi N. Menon, M. L. C., welcomed tho delegates in a short speech 
and paid a tribute to Srimati Nethyaramma for the services she had rendered to the 
cause of women’s uplift in general and in particular for the liberal- support aud 
patronage she Jiad extended to the Association. She regretted that though they were now 
holding the ilth annual session, they had not organised themselves effootively and 
their achievements were not commonsnrato with their importance. 
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-OPlNINfi Addhess 

Srimati Nethyaramma declared open the Conference. She said she was not a 
stranger in their midst, and she would prefer to have a hearty talk with them. She 
admitted that the Association had not acoorapHshed much so far, but they could take 
legitimate credit for the awakening that was now found among the women of Cochin. 
Thirty years ago suoh a gathering of women, to which men wore also invited as 
observers, would have been unthinkable and would have created a flutter in the 
dovecots of orthodoxy. Women now freely attended men’s gatherings and partici¬ 
pated in debates. There was a change of outlook among women with regard to dress, 
jewellery, social movements aud even edncation. The progress made was no doubt 
msulSoient, but it was safer to advance slowly but steadily. Festina Lente should be 
their watchword. She appealed to her sisters to give up their old superstitions and 
to march forward with the tiroes. She referred to the need for a proper _ building 
to house the Association and hoped the Government would fulfill their promise with¬ 
out delay. She also laid stress ou the development of cottage industries and the en¬ 
couragement of handicrafts among women as moans to augment their resources and 
to promote their economic prosperty. 

After light refreshment and musio tho president delivered an address. 

President’s Address 

In the course of her address the President referred to tho unique positions 
occupied by Indian women in ancient India and their present position and stressed 
that women should realise their responsibilties a.s citizens, and that they should co¬ 
operate with men in social service. She also urged that they should take a more 
intelligent interest in matters relating to the administration. She emphasised tho 
need for the starting of a campaign for the removal of illiteracy among women and 
for spreading knowledge about health, infant welfaro and maternity. Schools should 
be started for adult education. She also suggeistod tliat women who wore not physi¬ 
cally able to bear the burden of motherhood should have birth control. 

Re*olution> 

Several important resolutions wero thon discussed and passed. After thanking the 
Government for the last year’s grant, the Conferenco requested the Government to 
grant Rs. 300 this year to tho Association to send delegates to Iho All-India Con¬ 
ference to be held at Ahmodabad. 

There was a discussion on tho resolution of Mrs. E. V. Mathete requeiting the 
Government that unmarried lady teachers should be appointed in all the primary 
schools of tho State. She urged that unmarried women teachers would alone be able 
to devote undivided attention to pupils of tender age studying in the primary classes. 

Mrs. Tarian Varghese opposed the resolution and Srimathi Lakshmikutii Neihya- 
rammtt supported th’e view that married teachers would havo the required patience 
and tact, aud that in any case only teachers who had |)nt in at least 15 years’ ser¬ 
vice should be appointed in primary schools. Tho resolution was amended to the 
effect that women teachers of experience should preferably be appointed to teach in 
primary classes irrespective of tho circumstance whether they wore married or 
unmarried. 

After adopting some more resolutlon.s, the Conference come to a close with the 
President’s concluding remarks. 


The Trivancore Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Travancore Constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held at Trivandrum on the 7th. November 1936 at tho Women’s 
College Hall, Mrs, Raman Tampi presided. 

Mrs. Rukmani Rama Kurup in woiooraing the gathering said that they had all 
assembled in a spirit of social service. The towns were few and the countryside 
much larger in extent in comparison aud the duty of educating the women of the 
countryside had to be tackled in an efficient manner. 
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Mrs. Raman Thampi said tFat they had met under very good auspices as the All- 
Travancore Oonferenea was a fitting prelude to the celebration of the Birthday Week 
of n. H, the Maharaja, who was oomploting his 24th year of age and four years of 
glorious rule on die 13th instant. 

The object of the Central All-India Women’s Conferonce, she said, was the pro¬ 
motion of the eilvication of both saxes at all stages and the tackling of questions 
afl’ooting the welfare of women and ohildrou. The resolutions tabled had been framed 
conformably to those objects. In Travaiicoro wamon were not suffering ifrora the 
disabilities whicb their sisters elsewhere in India wore suffering from. In point of 
education, the women of Travaiicoro wore not haekvvard. But that was not enough. 
Subjects like compulsory mudioal examination, compulsory _ primary odiicatiou, hostels 
for girl students etc., deserved serious coii.sidoration of this ponferenoe. Higher edu¬ 
cation now given to girls in ooiicgos at present with certain additional subjects not 
included in the proseut educational syllabus, she thought, would remove any com¬ 
plaint against their shortcomings in practical life in or out of the house. The main 
work with which they in Travanooro had to concern themselves, _ she said, were 
rural reconstructiou, Harijau work, indigenous industries aud child welfare. As 
regards rural construction the President was happy to .note that Her Highness 
Princess Karthikai Tliirunal had inaugurated recently a scheme for the purpose and 
Sri Thankamma iiad been put in charge of the work. Several constituencies had 
started long ago under this bead aud wore showing good progress. Regarding Harijan 
work, she said it was time that women of Travanooro noted what their sisters were 
doing elsowhei'O. Thoy should also take to the organisation of stores and exhibitions. 
In regard to child welfare aud maternity it wa.s nocossai'y to pursue the work tliey 
had undertaken 'vitb greater xeal. llor Highness the Maharani had, as the President 
of the last session of the AII-India Woraeu’s Coiifurenco, given a lead in the matter 
of solving women’s problems by her thoughtful aud invigorating speech and by her 
presence during the oonferouce. ft was higlily desirable that it should be followed 
with advantage in the interest of the women of Travanooro, In whatever capacity 
their lot in life might be cast as wife, mother, daughter, or sister, it had to be 
remembered tliao tlioy were the inturpietors of ancient culture, and the custodians of 
their civilization. If the movement wn.s workud with this in view, success was 
bound to come. 

The reports cf the different constituencies were then road. 

Retolutions 

The afternoon session commenced at 3 p. m, when resolutions were passed. 

The Gouferei.co offered its felicitations to the Maliaraja on his being the recipient 
of the title G. C. I. H. and expressed its loyalty and gratitude to the Maharaja and 
Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai for tho patronage extended to the All India Women’s 
Conference held at Trivandrum last year. Tho Conferonce thanked the Government 
and the public for all the belp aud eueouragemcnt in counection with the last session 
of the All-India Women’s Oouferoiico. 

Tlie Coufererco emphatically repeated its demand for (a) the introduction and 
enforcement of comjiulsory primary education throughout India; (b) furthering adult 
education in towns and villages by moans of such measures as (i) circulating libraries, 
(iij Films, (iiil ttadio and Broadca-sting. 

The ConferoLco recorded its lirm conviction that women should be adequately 
ropresontod (a) on the Legislature (b) on tho Municipal aud other local bodies and 
requested the Government to mako adequate provisiou for annual medical inspection 
in all Primary. Middle aud High Schooi.s of tno ytato, to make Domestic Science a 
coiMuisory subject in all soliools lor girls. 

The conforoEoo opined that graded courses bo started in schools and colleges to 
inculcate civic consciousness in citizens. Urging the need for a better understanding 
of and greater attention to the phy.sical aud psychological needs of children, the 
Conference ui’ged that mothers’ eIasso.s, teachers’ training centres, child welfare centres, 
nursery schools aud Kindergarten schools be started. 

The conference disapproved of professional begging and urged the need for legi¬ 
slation for its prevention and called upon tJie_ pubJio to co-operate in the task by 
diverting their charities to the support of such institutions as poor home. 

Tlie Conference appealed to Indian States where the Sarda Act did not apply, not 
to furnish any I'aoilities for tho performance of child marriages in their areas and to 
take immediate stopfi for prevonting tho practice by legislation. 

Ihe conference appealed to women to take a more active part in rural uplift 
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work, and urged the need for training centres^for social workers being started in 
the different provinces. 

The women of Trivandrum were urged to band themselves and work earnestly 
for a cleaner and healthier Trivandrum as the Civic Group was doing in Madras. 

The conference urged the early abolition of all legal disabilities affecting women 
and its whole-hearted support to all bills introduoed in the Provincial and Central 
Legislatures for their removal. 

The Government was requested to consider the cdaims of womon to be appointed 
at least as clerks in all the departments not now thrown open to women. The need 
for arousing the interest of the public in questions of food values and creating a 
public opinion against the prevalent adulteration of food was stressed in another 
resolution. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 


The Madras constituent Conference of the All India AVomen’s Conference was 
held at the Madras Seva Sadau, Kilpank, Madras on fhe 28th. November 1936 
under the presidency of Mrs. ti. Rama Rao. The Conference was largely attended. 
The proceedings commenced with a prayer by Srimathi Visalakshi Ammal. 

pr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Recldi^ in requesting Mrs. B. Rama Rao to taka the 
chair, said that their President was not new to Madras. While she was in Madras, 
she took a great deal of interest in socuring for women municipal franchise, While 
she was in England, slie did a great deal of work to remove the many misrepresenta¬ 
tions spread in England about Indian conditions and Indian women. The speaker did 
not think that they could get a woi'thior person to preside over their Conference 
than Mrs, 6. Rama Rao. 

PreiidentUI Addrett 

Mrs. B. Rama Rao, in thanking them for the honour of electing her to the Chair, 
said that slie had spent the best part of her life in Madras. She deemed it a great 
privilege to be invited by them to preside over that Conference. She was much 
interested in women’s work ever sinoe lior undergraduate days, and she thought that 
she maintained that interest oven at this stage, although for a long time she had been 
away from Madras. The Women's Group in Madras had dono good work. She felt 
that, at the present moment, the opportunity for work for Indian women was very much 
greater than what it was in tho days when she was young. Thore was a great deal of 
preparatory work to be done in connection with tho coming elections, which was going 
to arouse women to a sense of thoir responsibility. Tliey miglit boast of having a 
franchise. But in her opinion the acquiring of the vote was not au end in itself. It was 
the use of the vote tiiat was of great importance. That object must constantly he kept 
in view, in order to educate the new olactors as to iiow to use their votes correctly. 
That was not an easy task. _ They must be able to send the right people to the 
Legislatures. Women’s organisations must be able to draw up questionnaires and *o 
insist that right type of people wore chosen. There were various social laws wliich 
must ultimately be changed by the legislature of each province. 'To do that, a certain 
amount of public opinion must be aroused and that public opinion could be created 
by propaganda. 

Continuing, she said that she had travelled during the last two months in different 
parts of India, and wherever she had gone, her instinct had been to find out how 
women’s organisations were working in each town. She would be justified in saying 
that in Madras she folt a sense of great disappointment, and there was so little 
effort made in comparison with the education that had spread in different parts of 
India. In many towns, there were brilliant Indian women, but they were not pro- 
prred to devote some amount of time for organisation and work of this character. 
To her, it seemed that the two things which Indian women lacked were discipline and 
organisation. They had found again and again that Indian women had great enthu¬ 
siasm to begin a piece of work, but they had not enough discipline and training. 
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These charaotoristics were essential for women. They should instil into women 
courage. If women had gift in them, they could stir up municipalities and societies 
and get what they wanted. She was glad to find that women had achieved great 
victory in the recent elections, and she expressed the hope that through their muni¬ 
cipal victory they would bo able to progross very rapidly. But she wanted them 
also to take interest in the coming elections to the Assembly. At the present moment 
that was mattei of great importanoe. It was thoir duty to spare no energy in getting 
the right typo of candidates elected to the Legislatures. 

Mrs. Rama Bao, continuing, said that the condition of Indian women had to be 
improved. Essentially, orthodoxy must give way with regard to certain questions 
concerning the health and education of women. There were certain ideals, customs 
and traditions, which belonged to thoir homos and which were associated with ortho¬ 
doxy of wliich tlioy wore proud. But there were certain other customs against 
which they must constantly carry on a campaign, not forgetting that the things which 
were good onglit to be preserved for their society. A constant campaign must be carried 
on for the bo.ter provision of hoaltb arrangements for women all over India. 
Villages wore badly sorvi;d. Next to healtli, came education. Anyone who was 
interested in the mental, material and spiritual progress of tho country must realise 
that birth contrel was a topic wliich they could not eliminate entirely. Then, there 
was tho question of legal status for women. There were several laws which affected 
Indian women and she found that these would ho discussed when they considered 
the resolutions. 

She concluded by asking them to chalk out a definite piece of work to be done 
immediately. W omen of tho world should stand together, She hoped that the Inter¬ 
national Allianoo ill Kuropo, witii whicli she wa,s oonneetod, would be shortly invited 
to India, and then tho woman of the world would have au opportunity to see the 
progress tlioy hud mado. Sho wished the (ionferenoe success. 

Annual Report 

Mrs. Kuriyan no-xt road the annual report of tho Madras Constituency for the 
year 1936. Tho report stated that a social feature of tho activities during the period 
was tho support given by it.s members to the Civic Group formod in the city for 
making Madras a lioalthior and inoro beautiful city to live in. This gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to most of the members to make a detailed investigation of the various 
requirements of tho city. On several occasions, members wore invited by the Euro¬ 
pean Association, tho Rotary Club, tho Y. VV. C. A., the Y. M. C. A., etc. to express 
their views on subjects, like parks and playgrounds, markets, housing, drainage and 
water-supply, etc, Tlio memborn still_ coutimiod to work most enthusiastically in 
this field. Mrs. Buck, the moving spirit of the Civic Group, was one of the staunch 
supporters of tlu Couforenco. 

Another special toaturo of tho year, tho report stated, was enthusiasm and interest 
evinced by some of the raimburs iii tlio Leper Day campaign of this year. It must 
be stated that the leprosy relief work started in the city three years ago was an 
outcome of tho Couferenoo. In 1933, ouc of tho items of social work seleoted was 
“tackling tho lepiosy problem in tlio city”. Tlie Standing Committee member for the 
year was briefed to go into the ways and means of giving effect to this resolution, 
and it was not a mere accidental coiuoidonoo that, while forming the preliminary 
committee wliich eventually organised the City Leprosy Relief Council, the [Surgeon- 
Goneral callod upon Mrs. Kuriyan to bo tho Secretary of tho Council. She still 
continued to bo tie Secretary of this Couucil, it was gratifying to note that the 
Lem'osy Relief work had progrossod vory satisfactorily. Considerable enthusiasm 
and public opinion had been aroused, especially among tho student population. 

Besides tho opgiiing of leprosy clinics in tho city, a scheme for constructing 
roservo blocks in the Leper Scttlemont, Cliingloput, for segregating infectious patients 
from the city, was sent to tho Government in April this year. The Government had 
now accepted tho scheme and tho construction of the buildings would shortly be 
commenced. 

Special mention must bo mado about the roscuo undertaken by Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Eeddi, an important member of tho constituency. She was providing a home and 
shelter for so many women and destituto children. Her generosity and her 
untiring efforts wnro entirely responsible for tho success of this home. 

The slum improvement work carried on by the Social Section Secretaay, Sri 
Visalakshmi Ammal, was another outstanding feature of women’s activities in Madras. 
The Madras constituency had beou peculiarly privileged this year iu having Mrs. 
44 
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Swaminathara, a member of this e»na tit^e aoy, as the Hon. Organising iSeoretary of 
the A. I. W. G. They felt that in honouring hor, the All-India Oonferenoo honoured 
them. 

They were proud to report that two members of the constituency were elected to 
the Municipal Conncil this year, and a third one as Aiderman. 

In concmsion, the Committoo took the opportunity of conveying their grateful 
thanks to all the members for thoir co-operation and active support in the work of 
the Conference. 

Proceeding* and Reiolutions 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and passed :— 

“This meeting resolves to congratulate His Wwitaats the Maharaja of Travaneore 
and his Government on throwing open all the State temples to Hindns of all classes, 
and hopes that this lead will be followed up by all the Indian States. 

“This meeting calls upon suitable women to come forward to eontest tlie elections 
for the general seats through the general constituencies, in addition to the reserved 
seats for women, and it appeals to all political parties in the country to put up and 
return as many deserving women as possible for the general seats. 

Dr. (Mrs) Mathulakshmi Reddi next moved the follovving resolution : “This public 
meeting of women gives its whole-liearted support to the social bills, with the nece¬ 
ssary amendments proposed by the All-India Women’s Conferenoe at its half-yearly 
meeting, and appeals to the members of the Assembly to unanimously pass those 
Bills into law.’’ 

She said that the general condition of women was very pathetic, and unless Bills 
like the one introduced by Dr. Do.shmukl) in tlie Assembly were passed, women’s 
condition could not be bettered. A great deal of opposition to the Bill was to be 
noticed, and she appealed to women to carry on a vigorous campaign in support of 
the Bill and also to take such measures for improving the health of women. 

Mrs._ Ammu Swaminatliam seconded the resolution. Slie said that Dr. Deshmukh 
had written to the Women’s Indian Association that the Government would support 
his Bill only as far as the interest of widows were concerned. The Government’s 
attitude, she considered, was a wrong one, and stio hoped that the Association would 
agitate for giving tlie benefits of the Bill to daugliters as well. 

Srimathi Alamelumangathayarammat and Brimathi Saraswati supported tho resolu¬ 
tion, which was carried. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa moved “that this Conference appeals to the Government 
to have an inquiry made as to conditions of child labour in the city of Madras and 
the whole presidency, particularly with regard to the beedi boys, and tailor shop 
boys, and to bring in legislation that will prevent children from being overworked, 
underpaid and harshly treated in tho workshop. At least the hours of work ana 
conditions, and special provision for adolescents and children that are laid down in 
Chapter V of the Factory Act, should bo made to apply to all workshops employing 
children and young men.” 

Mrs. Timothy seconded the resolution and it was carried. 

The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried ;— 

“This public meeting is of opinion that all temples which derive any income 
should be brought under tiie jurisdiction of the Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 
and the Board should apportion some of tho income of all temples under them for 
the improvement of education aud health of the people wherein these temples are 
situated. 

“This meeting strongly recommends tliat famous centros of pilgrimage, sucli as 
Tirupati, Madura and Rameswaiam where beggary is practised on a large scale, 
beggar homes should bo established for tlie shelter and for proper care of the dis¬ 
abled beggars and for work houses for the able-bodied beggars,” 

Mrs. Jehuta Menon moved the following resolution :— 

“This public meeting of women is strongly convinced that ‘untouohability’ is a 
blot on any religion and a stigma, and urges the public to completely eradicate this evil.” 

Mrs. Menon said that it was not necessary to make a speech to appeal to them to 
remove this blot. They had now tho noble example of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Trayanoore, and they had boforo them the great and inspiring exanmie of (Mahatma 
Gandhi to follow. She appealed to them to make some tangible efforts to remove 
untonchability. 

Srimathi Viaalakshi Ainnial^ in seconding the resolution, appealed to the women 
present fir do their bit to remove the curse. The evil was slowly dying out, but 
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womea should make siiecial efforts to toaeh tlio so-called Untouchables to bo clean 
and tidy, gho referred to tho work done in tlie Gokulam Colony in Madras, and 
said that the way in which the colony was kept showed that the evil was remediablo 
and what was needed was propaganda. 

Grimathi Alamtlumangathayaramma! supported the resolution. Tho resolution was 
then carried unanimously. 

The following .resolutions wero put from tho chair and passed: 

“This Confere 1100 demands that tho Corporation of Madras and the Oovarnment 
do take immodiati' stops to tackle the beggar problem in the City of Madras, and to 
all charitable institutions and trusts in tho city like the Anauda Samajams, the 
Langarkhanas etc,, to co-operato with the Cor]ioi'ation and the Government to eJfeot- 
ivelv m'ovent bogging in public places. 

“(a) This meeting of women appeals to tho Hindu Religious Endowment Board 
as well as to the Trustees of the Hindu Temples that are still outside the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Hindu Religious Endowment Board to euforoe the law for the abolition 
of tho Devada.si fervico in such tomplas and for prohibiting the dedication of girls 
and women into I bo temples, (b) ft also appeals to the Board to prohibit the tapping 
of toddy and other intoxicating drinks from the trees belonging to the temples. (c)_ It 
also appeals to al! public and private bodies and individual citizens of this Provinoe 
to prohibit the tapping of toddy and other drinks from tho trees belonging to them.” 

Mrs, Alexandar moved and Afrs. Chowriajypa seconded the following resolution :— 

“This Conferouoo emphatically protests against the various newspapers and maga¬ 
zines publishing nbscoue advertisements It appeals to the Press, as a whole, to see 
that this pernioio,is practice is abolished. It also urges tho Government to take 
nooessary stops to mafco the provisions of the Indian Press Act sufficiently effective 
to put down this demoralising aspect of iho Press.” 

The resolution was passed after some discussion. 

The_ following resolutions were next adopted unanimously without any discussion 1— 

"This meeting strongly recommends to all jiolitioal parties that in the selection of 
women candidates both for the new Ag.sembly and for the new Council, preference 
should bo given tc women, who are selected by tho organised and long-standing 
women’s associations in the country as their representatives. 

“This Coiiforeaco appeals to t]io King George V Memorial Fund Committee to 
devote the amount colleoted Cor tho ostablishmoiit of a special cancer hospital in the 
city and for earner clinics in tlio District Hospitals. 

“This Conferenco rooommeiids tlmt Govorumont should help the Corporation in 
every possible w.iy in solving the housing problem in tho city.” 

Mrs. Hensman moved : “This Coiiforenoo calls upon the public for active support 
and full co-operation to work out tho aims aud ideals of tho Women’.s Civic Group.” 

Mrs. Hensman said tliat the group discussed very important questions in an 
informal way, and its mambei's wero iriteiit on effecting more real improvement. The 
topics they disci,ssed includod the iraprevomout of parks and play grounds, markets, 
housing conditions in the city aud tho advancement of primary education. The mem¬ 
bers welcomed all as.sistanoo from the women of tho city. 

Miss Cowdre;,' seconded tho resolution and it was adopted unanimously. 

Mias MaeDoiigall moved ; “This Couforence urges that differentiation should be 
made in the status of tho Matriculation and the School Final Examination and that 
the S. S. L. C. Examination bo made difforoiit from an oxamiaation for entering the 
Universities”. 

Miss MaoDougall said that it was time that parents and others realised that edu¬ 
cation in their schools was given cbielly for tlio purpose of entering tho Universities. 
There had bean complaints from tlio Universities that a large number of students 
not equipped fur University studies outerod thom-and it was stated that that was the 
main reason of the large failures. The general education given should hereafter be 
suitable to the general needs of everyday life. She said that the present School 
Final System was working satisfactorily aud would suggest that in any reform it 
might bo left in tact but a separate entrance u.xamination might be held for those 
desirous of entering the Universities. Such a scheme would greatly relieve both the 
Universities and the schools. 

Dr. Stokey .seconded tho resolution which was then carried nnanimously. 

Miss Onanadikam moved : “This Conferenco urges that there should be a great 
expansion and improvement in the odiioation of women in Home Science. 

“This Oonfeience urge that every large province in India should have a special 
school for Home Soienoe.” 
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Tli 0 speaker said that people had not siifRcieotly realisedlthe greatness and im¬ 
portance and the dignity of the Home Science. Mother-craft included so many 
sciences and it was necessary that the subject should be specially taught by trained 
persons. She was glad to inform the Conference that the Madras University had 
taken the first steps in the direction of including the subject for a degree course and 
a Committee had been formed to draw np the scheme, studies and the syllabus, 
The Women’s Conference should take special intorosrla the subject. 

Mrs. Tkivy seconded the resolution which was than adopted unanimously. 

Miss Mackenzie next moved : “While thanking the Government of Madras for 
financing a welfare worker to train local women for the proper enforcement of the 
Act of Suppression of Immoral TralHc in Women and Children and to organise a 
Rescue Home, we earnestly urge that adequate grants should ho given both to the 
Vigilance Shelter and to the Rescue Home for their efficient and continuous working". 

Mrs. Dadabhai seconded the resolution. The resolution was next adopted unanimously. 

Miss Black moved: “This Conference urges the extreme necessity of making volun¬ 
tary efforts for promoting the desire for literacy”. 

Miss Black said that literacy by itsolf was no virtue at all. There must be the 
keenness to learn and hear and read. They must cultivate the reading hahit of the 
people. A large percentage of the pupils who attondad primary schools dropped 
into illiteracy after that stage. Those who wore interested in the welfare of the 
country should see that the desire for literacy among the people was increased. 
Literacy was a moans to open out a now world. I'lie speaker also hoped that the 
Women’s Associations would associate themselves with the Library Association which 
was doing good work in the direction. 

Mrs. Devasahayam in seconding the resolution reforimd to a method that she had 
devised to teach to read and writo Tamil in a few days.‘It was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Tampoe moved ; “This Oonforenco expresses the conviction that oarofnily 
organised and regulated hostels tor womeu students and hotter quarters for wome'u 
teachers are urgently needed”. 

Mrs. Tampoe said that when she was asked to speak on the subject, she iuspootod 
about half-a-dozen women’s hostels and found that all of them wero far from satis¬ 
factory. She knew that most of them could be improved, She Jiad found in India 
the people were inclined to minimise the privilogos tlioy had and to oxaggerato the 
difficulties. They would not also trouble tliomsolvos to ascertain tlie existing condi¬ 
tions, She hoped that the Conference would take practical steps to improve the 
conditions in the hostels. 

Mrs, Ammu Sivaminathan iu seconding the resolution said that some of the other 
constituenoies of the All-India Women’s Conference had taken up the question in 
hand and the speaker was sure tliat Madras also would do that. If the Conference 
would take the questiou iu right earnest, sufficient help would be forthcoming. The 
resolution was carried. 

A resolution requesting the Government and the Madras Corpoatiou to tackle 
the beggar problem was adopted. 

Mrs, h. Pamkkar, who moved the resolution, said that the presence of beggars 
in public places materially affected civic welfare. WJiilo it was inhuman to neglect 
the disablecl and the destitute, it was objectionable to allow able bodied men to beg. 
Most of them being the victims of contagions disoasos they woro a source of danger 
to public health. To solve the problem, it was necessary to house the beggars. Thera 
should be a comprehensive legislation to prohibit begging in publio places. 
All beggars should be segreted and modioally examined. There should be alms-hos¬ 
pitals. alms-houses and orphanages to house thorn and industrial concerns to make 
use of the available labour. Expeudituro ou this account could considerably bo reduced 
by utilising the existing charitable institutions and by practising strictest economy iu 
all matters. A fair proportion of the King George V. Memorial Fund and of the 
amount allotted for rural reconstruction might bo utilised for the purpose. Funds 
could also be raised by appeal to the public and iu other ways. 

Mrs. Wattal, who spoke on the question of housing at tho Conference, said that 
they all know tho pernicious effects of bad housing, and congested areas, of ill- 
ventilated rooms and _ dismal surroundings. _ They were also aware of the high 
mortality rate in the City. The slum population of the City had increased, it was 
stated, by 40,000 between 1921 and 1931. It was also estimated that over 10,000 people 
lived in the streets of Madras. It was estimated that about 6,000 huts and 32,500 
houses in the City were over-crowded. The increase in tho number of houses was 
not keeping pace with the increase in the population. 



The All Bengal Women Workers' Conference 

Tile All-Bonj'al Women Workers’ Conforonco was held at the Alliort Haii, Calcutta 
on the nth. October 1936 under the prosiduiicy of Mrs. MVwaZ ISfalini Ghosh of 
Nadia. About 2(Xi delegates from tlio mofussil and tho city attended the Conferenoe. 

fn her address, Mrs. Ghose aiipnaled tor the remoulding of society and the body 
politic of the present day in the light of tho ideals of equality and indopendenoo. If 
that was done the sufferings and obstacles confronting tbom would melt away in 
no time. 

Mrs. Ghose noxt referred to the repressive measure-s taken by the Government 
and the continued detention of tho sons of tho soil without open trial, criticised the 
problem of untouuhability and appealed for the development of cottage industries. 

Mrs. Mohini Devi., President of tho Reception Committee, while giving duo tribute 
to the Women’s Protection Society and similar institutions, for thoir services to the 
nation, appealed to women therasolvos to take their courage in both hands in order to 
eradicate this vice against womanhood. Tho nnomploymont problem among all sec¬ 
tions of society, she remarked, had brought women out of thoir hoai-ths and homes 
and tho matter required careful handling as women of tho j)ro.sout-day had in many 
cases to earn a living for therasolvos and thoir families. 

Poet Tagore’t Address 

Tho second day’.s session of tho Conferonoe was hold on the noxt day, the 12th. 
October 1936. Poot Habindranath Tai/ore addressed the ladies ,assembled in the confer¬ 
ence. The prociedings commenced with “Bando Mataram", India’s National Anthem. 

In the course of his address tho Poet observed : The birth of this earth, as every 
geologist knew, was preceded by tromemlous revolutions in tho Nature’s order. 
Millions of years after that there name on tho earth the lirst faint signs of life which 
brought along with it tho (ir.st feelings of pang. Mightier and greater than the blind 
force of natuvi this tliroo of lifo was accepted by man, 

But it was not man engaged in porsistent and pitiless struggle but the woman who 
imbibing this gift from nature sot herself to the formation of tho society. The dawn 
of human civilisation found the malriachal system in force, the mother being the 
centre. Man employed his strength and inttilligonco in building up of the civilisation. 
That however let loose a centrifugal tendoncy—a tendency to break it up but woman’s 
work was to i reveut it from being split up.' The bounds of tho family and clan 
widened but tho mother remaitiod tho coutro, 

A time, however, camo in the liistory of the human civilisation when man asserted 
his strength and the social syfstom becamo patriaohal. Ho bogan to extend the scope 
of civilisation by the force of arms while woman confined horself to a narrower lleld 
like housework and bringing up children. Great civilisations like that of India, 
Assyria, Egypr and Babylon wore created : Politics, religion and economics were pro¬ 
duced but women had very little direct hand in thorn. She remained more or less in 
the background. In the stronuous work of creating tho civilisation women had but 
little place. In the con.staut struggle and uiuclouting warfare of tho.so days women 
could play their part. 'Wliothor it bo duo to tho injustice of men or by the laws of 
nature thoir contribution to tho production of civilisation had boon but little although 
it could not be gainsaid that indirectly, iu many things, women had lent their inspira¬ 
tion. That had resulted in the failure of a harmony—a co-ordination between the 
intellect, tho (efforts of mon and women. The bitter effects of this were evidenced 
to-day. 

Civilisation, the Poet pvooeoded, had its foundation in human sacrifice. In all ages 
man forsaking their individual will liad sacrificed themselves at its altar. But the 
greatest suffeiors from laws made by them had been women—weak and helpless. 
They had all along obeyed tho restraint and tlioroby acknowledged their miseries. 
They had been doing this till now thinking tliat self-torturo brings purity. They 
had portrayed God to bo a cruo! task-master who could bo propitiated by fast and 
privation. 

Women had boon debarred from participating in tho work of civilisation and conse¬ 
quently their knowledge had been limited. Hence those superstitious and blind beliefs 
which were never found among men were cherished by women as if these were a 
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necessary part of their being. This ignorance and superstition which had ac¬ 
cumulated ainong them for ages haa been retarding progress of men. That illiteracy 
and superstition which had enveloped the entire country had its root in the secluded 
corners of our home. 

The only redeeming feature of the situation. Dr. Rabindranath went on to say, 
was the awakening coiisoiousness of women witnessed even in the East. Everywhere 
it had been realised that seclusion of our women in homos had done irreparable in¬ 
jury. The I’oet had travelled all over the world and almost everywhere seen the 
now signs. In Mahomedan countries like Persia, where customs regarding women 
were unduly severe, women had been educated and were nowj taking their rightful 
place in the society. The progress of women in Japan was known to all. In China 
women had taken in their hands the defence of their motherland. Conditions in 
Spain would tell the same tale. To save their motliorlaud they had not hesitated to 
take part in tho bloody warfare. 

It would be wrong to suppose that these women in those countries had given up 
their womanly virtue and imitating men. There could be no more serious mistake to 
think that women’s altainmout would achieve their fullness in their limited sphere 
alone. It was women alone who could save this civilisation which was proceeding to 
its goal of destruction through a thorny path stained with blood. Civilisation made 
hy rnan was in the molting pot. It was in Western countries where man-made civi¬ 
lization had flourished most. This ono-sided civilization, the savants of those coun¬ 
tries had opined, was In its way to dissolution sinco it had not been supplemented 
with and mellowod by the womanly intellect and sentiments. 

Just at the time when the situation had seemed hopeless, women had entered the 
arena. Even a slight vestige of tho oivilisation would remain after its impending 
dissolution, It would be women’s sacred task to create a now civilisation on its ruins. 
Man’s intellect and woman’s heart acting in union would bring about that new state 
of things. Then and then only they wonkl bo able to take their rightful place. 

But before they aspire to do that, warned the Poet, tlioy must assort themselves, 
remove their ignorance and refuse to bow down to blindness and superstition, They 
must be brighter in intellect and have a wider outlook. Indian women were never 
to think for a moment that they were lowly and downtrodden. They were to discard 
their age-long ignorance and rise to the occasion. Tho new age was coming. 

Refolutions 

A number of resolutions wore then passed. They recommended that an All Bengal 
Mahila Sangha was to set up on communal lines having its branches in every town 
and if possible in every village in Bengal. A committee would bo formed with 20 
membois from Calcutta and 40 membors from inul’fa.sil. 

The Conforenoe oondoraned the future constitution as harmful to the country’s interests 
.and recommended that the policy of Indian National Congress should be followed in 
this regard. The Sangha would help tho womon candidatos set up by the Congress. 

The Conference regarded that tho only remedy to remove unemployment was tho 
abolition of capitalism. It should bo tho aim of the Sangha to help tho unemployed 
with money or promotion of arts and crafts in this country. 

The existing repressive laws were condemned and their” abolition was demanded. 
The demand was also made of freedom of Press, individual liberty and right of hold¬ 
ing meetings without hindrance. 

The Conference expressed its dissatisfaction at flic light punishment passed on the 
offenders at the retrial of tho Khorde Govindpiir case and requested tho Government 
to file an a^eal against the decision so that a heavier sentenco might be passed on 
them. The Cpnferenco further drew the attention of tlio Government and the public 
to crimes against women in certain districts in East and North Bengal and suggested 
that Government should pass heavier sentences on tJio offenders which would have 
the effect of lessoning tho number of incidents. 



British India and Indian States 


The Conference of Princes & Ministers on Federation 

A Joint Confoieoee of Indian Priaoos and tlioir Ministers, hold at Bombay on the 
30th. October 1936 under tho auspices of the Princes Chamber under the chairmanship 
of the Maharana of Dholpur^ passed a rosohition expressing the opinion that the Indian 
States’ reply to tho Government regarding Federation and matters connected there¬ 
with and arising ';herefrora should bo a joint otie on behalf of the States. This reply 
could be given only after a fortnight after tho next meeting of tho Princes’ Chamber 
in February next, by which time tho tour of tho Viceroy’s advisors in tho Indian States 
would be finished. In the meanwhile, tho States should adopt a non-oomraittal attitude. 

It was undorslood, H. 11. the Maharaja of Dholpur.^ Clianoollor, in his inaugural 
address, traced tlie history of Fedoratiou and tlie Government of India Act of 1935, 
the Princes’ part therein and tho opposition of a oortain section of Princes to Federation. 
He next dealt with events leading to tiro pro.seiit conforenoo and said that Ministers, 
after careful consideration, had prepared a report containing additions, amendments, 
reservations and limitations to the draft Instrument of Accession. 

Tlio Chancellor roferrod to tho discussions which have bean hold in the last six- 
years in India ai.d Britain on constitutional reforms and spociilcally mentioned the 
historic announoemont by Priuoos at tho first Round Table Conferonca of their readi¬ 
ness to aooept tho invitation of British India to join tho All-India Federation, as a 
(jesture of goodwill. It was, however, made clear then that States would naturally 
insist on the preservation of their sovereignty and internal autonomy. The consent 
of Rulers and States was also made condition precedent to Federation. On his return 
from England after tho first Round Table Conforotico, he circulated his scheme of 
“confoderation” prior to entering Foderatiou. This was only partially accepted by 
the Chamber of Princes in 1932 but the result was that safoguards were introdnoed. 
With the passing of the Clovornraont of India Act of 1935 tho British Government 
stood committed to tlio inauguration of FodoratiOii and States had now been asked to 
specify within a sliort time tlio terms whoreoii they would agree to federate. Ho 
honestly felt that tlic federal constitution was an iutensoly complicated ono. 

Jlis Highnes.i next roferrod to tbo moetiiig, in Bombay last August, of Ministers 
and the snbsoquent meetings of groups of Ministors, the Hydari Coramitteo meeting 
in Bombay in Supteniber and tho litial couferouco of Ministors during the last three 
days, as the result of whicli Thoir llighnossos had tho report in thoir hands contain¬ 
ing the snggestol re.sorvations, limitations and additions to tho draft Instrument of 
Accession. Tho Chancellor thanked tho Viooroy for having decided to send repre¬ 
sentatives to tour tho Stato.s in ordor to clear points of doubt and detail and for 
pos^ouing thoir tour so as to enable Princos to hold tho present;oonsultation3. 

The Clianoollor thou proceeded to oraphasiso tho need for a united effort and said, 
“If we are well organised, I can visualise the possibility of creating a liaison for all- 
India purposes only with vested interests oiit.sido the States and large accession of 
strength to this party later on could bo had from the lauded aristocracy and the 
aristocracy of wealth in British India. Wo could thus bring into being an All India 
Conservative Party which would exercise that inlliience in the destinies of this 
country which a party composed of stable olomeuts always does in preserving and 
enhancing prosperity and healthy growth. His Highness stated that he had had dis¬ 
cussions with Sir Akbar Hydari on this point and was hopeful of the biggest States 
agreeing to co-operate with tho Cliambor in ordor to create an united party. 

The Maharaja of Deivas (junior) empiiasised the necessity for not taking hasty 
action. Ho could not praise Federation for tho simple reason that aoceptanco of 
Federation meant parting with sovereignty, however partial and hemmed in with reser¬ 
vations and limitations. It also meant giving a large portion of internal autonomy to 
the federal authority. He had not been ’convinced that joining the Federation was 
calculated to serve ;i superior inii'iiose but on tho contrary, ho felt that joining tho 
Federation was synonymous with weakness of States and also of tho Empire, “My 
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nervousness sticks to me and persists,” he said, Oaoo a State signed the Instrumen 
of Accession and agreed to federate, it deliberately and knowingly handed over it 
sovereignty appertaining to all subjects. He said, “Once the preliminaries are over 
let the pios and cons be weighed, the implu^tions understood and the conseqnenoef 

appreciated. And after that federate with a clear_mind and an open heart if tha 

were the advice of conscience. Once we enter the arena, come what may then, lei 
ns stick to your guns like good soldiers and bravely face whatever situation maj 
arise. Until then let us not be in a hurry.” 

From what ha had been ablo to grasp of the question of Federation, His High¬ 
ness was more inclined to keep out of it than in it. Yet that was not his fina 
considered judgment. Rulers had yet to get tho draft Instrument of Accession 
recast and amended in tha ligiit of superior icgal experionco and knowledge. It was 
also essential to get expert opinion on tho financial aspect of the problem. Apart 
from what was being discussed by tho Conferonco of Ministers regarding reserva¬ 
tions and limitations, there remained several outstanding aspects of the problem 
which had to be carefully examined. Tho Government of India Act bad not been 
carefully examined section by section and the several sections that would affect 
States had not been scrutinised. Similarly tho deva-stating influonoa of Federation 
over States and tho position of the individual federating States had not been properly 
appreciated. Let it not be forgotten that the Act contained 120 soctions, praotically 
based on similar provisions in tho federal constitutions of the United States of 
America and of Australia. Sections and provisions had been interpreted and com¬ 
mented on and a largo body of iudge-mado law had grown upon the subject. It was 
but natural that when an Inuian Federal court deals with cases arising out of 
sections of tho India Act, it would bo matortally guided by those precedents. Tho 
general trend of those precedents had extended the sphere of Federation over the 
federating States to the detriment of their individual integrity. 

The Maharaja of Panna said that with all tha handicaps. Princes were masters of 
their own houses but under Federation, it would not be the case. Entering the 
Federation meant coding sovereignty, their cherished possession. They could be 
reduced to the positiou of ceustitutional rulers. The Hindu ideals of Raja and Praja 
were likely to bo obliterated. 

He urged tlio examination of tho other side of the picture also as ha did not 
want to scare Princes. By agreeing to foderato, thoy would for the first time be 
exercising influence in the Oovornmont of tho country. British Indian parties would 
liave to seek their support. It might bo that thoy would be the first party to form 
the future Government of India under tho reformed constitution, but this was 
possible ouly it they were united, He suggested tho formation of a parliamentary 
party of Princes who should send their own representatives to the Assembly. This 
would make tho British Indian politician seek their support. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, tracing tho history of Federation, referred to his speech 
at the first Round Table Conferonco on bolialf of the States Delegation and said that 
they had offered to consider tho question of joining tho Federation subject to throe 
essential conditions, namely (1) that India retainod thu British connootion being an 
equal partner i» the British Commonwealtli, (2) tliat equitable agreoraeut was reached 
between all parties concerned to cover relations botwoon the two Indias and (3) that 
sufiicient safeguards wei'o provided to protect and safeguard the Rulers’ sovereignty. 
He urged that Princes should consider the unique nature of tho Indian Federation. 
The picture was not yet complete. Several patcho.s had yet to be filled. He also 
warned the Princes that if they lagged behind, things would go beyond their control 
and they might have to regret the occasion. Ho wished that Princes would consider 
this aspect and weigh the pros and cons of tho problem and ultimately decide 
whether it was in their interest to foderato or not. 

Mr. Zutahi, Bewan of Rewa, said that his Maharaja from tho beginning opposed 
Federation and still remained so. He suggested the appointment of three committees 
with experts, to examine and report on the financial and fiscal implications of Fede¬ 
ration, to examine the reservations already suggested by tho Ministers’ Conference 
and to examine the constitutional rights of Princes. 

It was understood, the Dowan of Rewa circulated a memorandum among the Princ 0 .s 
and Ministers stating that it was essential that relations between the Crown and 
States should be defined (in other word.s, Paramountoy should be defined) and that 
this question should bo immediately taken up ;aud settled before the States agreed 
to join the Federation.’ 
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Tho Dewan of Rampur supported the idea of Federation as that would give the 
Princes a hand in the Government of tho country. The Conference then adjourned. 

The whole trend of to-day’s discussions appeared to favour the appointment of 
two committees, one to report on the fmaticia! and fiscal implications of Federation 
with expert advice and the aeoond to report on tho constitutional implications of 
the various sections of the Govornmont of India Act. 

2nd. Day—Bombay—Slit. October 1936 

On resumption, this morning, a resolution was moved appreciating the work done 
by tho Ministers’ Conference and recommending that the report of the Conference 
be endorsed. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Mahomed Hussain, Prime Minister of Bahawalpur, 
is understood to have opposed ondorsemout of tho resolution as it stood. 

Sir P. Pattam, Chairman of the Ministers’ Conference, said that if the Conference 
did not endorse tae roooramendation.s, it would mean that the work of the Ministers’ 
Conference would be a waste. He appealed to tho House not to torpedo the recom¬ 
mendations, Ho luggestod that Princes should make them at least the basis of dis¬ 
cussion with tho Viceroy’s representatives visiting Stales shortly. 

After a brief discussion, tlio Conference is understood to have adopted the reso¬ 
lution appreciating tho work of tho Ministers’ Conference and recommending that its 
report might form tho basis of discussion with the Viceroy’s representatives. 

The Kawah of Sachin moved a resolution to the effect, without in any way 
wishing to modify tho procedure laid down by tho Viceroy regarding disousaion 
between the States and the Viceroy’s advisors, that it should be made possible for 
States as a wliolo, tlirougli their represuutativos, to discuss with the Viceroy’s 
nominees (not tho Viceroy’s advisors, but special nominees appointed for the purpose) 
points of common interest to all States with a view to teaching unanimous decisions. 
This resolution vms discussed at great length and adopted. 

Tho Jam Saheb of Nawanagar moved a resolution to the effect that if a group of 
States belonging to the same region so wished, tho Viceroy may be pleased to give 
facilities to representatives of these groups to discuss special common problems with 
the Viceroy’s rei resoutativos jointly, for lustanco questions suoh as maritime interests, 
internal customs, etc. 

After this, it was stated, general disous.sion followed as to the endorsement of the 
first part of the Ministers’ Cotiforenco report, containing 10 recommendations (addi¬ 
tions and amonclmenls to the Draft Instrument of Accession), Tho suggestion was 
made that as these recommoudations contained now matters which the Conference 
had no time to go through, tho Conference should endorse only points common to 
the Hydari Report which had boon legally tested by Hyderabad’s legal adviser, Mr. 
Monckton. 

Tbo Maharaja of Bikaner i.s undor.stood to have suggested that as the Conference 
had already deoiled to discuss these comraou points with the Viceroy’s representa¬ 
tives colleotivoly, it was ossontiaL that they should go through them. His Highness 
urged the necessity to take a decision. It was pointed out that if tliere was diffi¬ 
culty about legal opinion on tho new clauses they liad an American jurist, Mr, Judge 
Warden, present at the Conference and lie could help them. 

The Maharaia of Patiala said that they had mot in Conference for the purpose of 
taking a final decision. It wa.s no use delaying a decision. They had had six years’ 
time to study the question and no useful purpose would be served by delaying 
any further, 

Mr. Nabi Baksh Md. Hussain, supporting tho Maharaja of Patiala’s suggestion, 
said that he understood that the Conference was called to give an indication—may 
bo provisional and tentative—of the mind of Princes regarding the seheme of Fede¬ 
ration, reserving the final “yes” or “no” till after the completion of the picture. 
Their Highness! s Irad plenty of material to come to a provisional and tentative con¬ 
clusion whether Federation was feasible. Section 101 of tho Oovernmont of India 
Act gave sufficient powers to tho Oovernor-Goneral to sovereignty of States and 
their Rulers. The subjects whereon they iwero going to federate had been clearly 
stated in the scliedule 7 and ho asked in which of these 47 subjects they did not 
dilute sovereignty and whether it was not possible by limitations to safeguard their 
present rights in these matters. Federal finance was also sufficiently clear. There- 
iore, he urged an immediate decision, which may be provisional and tentative. 

It was then decided that the Conference should go through all the 10 points, 
clausejby clause, and put its seal of approval on them. 
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Thereafter, with the help of MrT^fige Warden, the Conference went through 
these points in detail and finally endorsed them wi^iriut any change. 

Two Sub-Committees were formed by the joint conference to examine the certain 
sections of the India Act and the financial implications of Federation with the 
Maharaja of Patiala and the Nawab of Bhopal as Chai rmen respectively. 

The two expert committees are to submit their reports to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes before tlie end of January and these reports will be con¬ 
sidered at the next meeting of the Chamber. It was pointed out that in view of the 
appointment of these two committees, the States have been asked not to give final 
replies to the Government. 

Winding up the proceedings, the Chancellor thanked tho Rulers and Ministers 
for making the Conference a success. He added that he was happy to say that in 
the point of numbers, keenness and output. It had been a record session. 

The J(t9n Saheb thou proposed the vote of thanks and said that all were grateful 
to the Chancellor for giving them a lead in matters that concerned them so vitally. 

The Raja of Mandi seconded tho vote of thanks which was carried with accla¬ 
mation. 

Reaolutiona 

The following is the full text of the resolutions adopted by the Conference:— 

(1) As it is desirable that after tho meeting of tho representatives and the 
Vioerow there should be another conference of Princes to work out their proposals 
in the final form, tho Viceroy may be approached to kindly extend the time by which 
the States are required to send in their proposals to a fortnight after tlie next session 
of the Chamber so that the States may take advantage of tho occasion ’for collective 
discussions before they finally submit their proposals. 

(Maharaja of Janjira proposed, Maharaja of Patiala seconded, and passed 
unanimously). 

(3) Resolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose of ascertaining the financial implications of Federation : 

Ohirman-Convener, Nawab of Bhopal ; Princes Members : Maharana of Dholpur 
and Jam 8aheb of Nawanagar ; Minister Members : Sir P. Pattani, Sir Joseph Bhore 
(Bhopal), Mr. Kaula (Jind), and Mr. Kotak (Janjira); Experts : Sir B. N. Mitra and 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 

The limit of expenses Rs. 15,000 is guaranteed by Princes if funds are not avail¬ 
able, The Committee is to report to tho Standing Committee of the Chamber through 
the Chancellor by tho end of January. Arrangements will be made to enable Indivi¬ 
dual States to obtain advice from financial e.xperts on their own cases. 

(3) Resolved that a Committee may be constituted consisting of the following for 
the purpose indicated below ; 

Chairman ; Maharaja of Patiala ; Princes Members : Maharana of Dholpur, Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior), Maharaja of Fauna, Nawab of Eampur 
and the Yuvaraj of Limbdi. Minister Members ; Sir Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad) Mr. 
Abbasi (Bhopal), Mr. Amarnath Attal (Jaipur), Sir M. Bapua (Indore), Mr. Manuhhai 
Mehta (Bikaner), Mr, K. C. Neogi (Mayurbhanj), Mr. K. M. Panikkar (Patiala), Sir P. 
Pattani, Mr. Smve, Mr. Thombare, Sir'Mirza Ismail (Mysore), Mr. Colvin, Sir V. T. 
Krishnamachari, Sir C, P. Kamaswami Aiyar (Travancore), Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetti (Cochin), Col. Haksar, Sir Liaquat Hyat Khan, Mr. D. K. Sen, Dr. Zutshi, Mr. 
Zaidi, Mr. Pawar Kanwarsain, Pandit Dharara Narain, Mr. M. C. Sharma, Mr. Nabi 
Baksh Mahomed Hussain, Mr, Maqbool Mahomed (Sachin) and two members of each 
regional group. 

The work of the Committee will bo to examine tbe provisions of the Government 
of India Act from the point of view of States’ entry into Federation. Published 
reports of the regional groups will be made available to this Committee ; the Com¬ 
mittee to submit a report to the Standing Committee of tho Princes’ Chamber through 
the Chancellor by the end of January 1937. 

(4) This Conference of Princes appreciates the work done by Ministers in examin¬ 
ing the reservations appertaining to federalist items in Schedule VII and framing 
general reservations to the draft Instrument of Accession and recommends that these 
may form the basis of discussion with Viceroy’s representatives. 

(Proposed by the Maharaja of Dewas (Jr.), seconded by Maharaja of Fauna, and 
passed unanimously). 

(5) This Conference recommends that the Viceroy be approached to consider the 
advisabilitjf of arranging that tlie general clauses, reservations and limitations be con- 
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sidored lietwuer iiorainous of tho Viceroy and ropresentativos of Slates at somo con- 
vonieut timo alout the dates of tho next session of the Chamber of Princes, to bo 
settled between the Viceroy and the Chancellor without prejudice to tho programme 
and pjoooduro of the spooial representatives’ visit to States. 

(Proposed by the Namab of Saehin^ seconded by tho Ruler of Mandi. passed 
unanimously). 

(0) 'I'liis Cenforenoo of Rulers and reprosontativo.s of States rocommonds to the 
\ icoroy that wooro groups of States concerned .so desire, facilitios bo provided for 
special repi escrtative.s to meet Rulers and represoutatives of States concorned 
collectively. 

(Pioposod by .lain Saheb of Nawanagar, seconded by tho Maharaja of Patiala, pas* 
.sod unauiraousl>), 

(7) This Couferouoo of Rulers and reiiresontatives of States adopts the rocommen- 
dafions contained in Part 1 of the report of the Ministers’ Conference for incorpora¬ 
tion in tho draft Instrument of Accession received from the Oovernmont of India. 

(Passed unanimously). 


The Indian States’ People’s Conference 

5th. Session—Karachi—18th. & 19th. July 1936 

The (iftli session of the Indian States’ People’s (lonferonce mot in Karachi on tho 
18th. July 1936 under the presidentship of Dr. PaUahhi Sitaramayya. The following 
are extracts fr<m Dr. Sitaramayya’s presidential address. 

“Ttio problem of tho States' 'people in India hecomes somewhat complicated in res- 
|)ect of Sates wl ere tlie comniiinal aspect of the Indian problem forces itself to tho 
front. The Nizam ndc.s over 14 millions of whom about 13 millions are Hindus. Yet 
the State is a Mus.salman State. Urdu i.s the court language and the medium of 
administration, although 7 millions aro Andhras, 3 and a half millions are Maharashtras 
and 2 and a halt millions are Kaniatakas. in Illiopal Die Nawab rules over a popula¬ 
tion of 7 lacs of \vL('m 11 per cent (77,000) aro .Muslims and 89 por cent are ilindus. 
Urdu is the raodium of instruction and admini.straliou. In Kashmir a Hindu Ruler holds 
sway over a Mussalmau population whoso .agrarian grievances have given rise recently 
to disturbances v.iiicb fortunately lirought some redress to tlic;sufforors. When we con- 
siJor that there are nearly COO States of varying importance it can be readily ima¬ 
gined that tho tfile of woo imi.st be a long one and may not be narrated here in all 
its detaibs. But wo liavo enough malorial boforo n.s to realise that tho States of India 
which are dc.signod to be tho Ulster of Federal India, constitute in themselves an 
underworld, tho ;iecret.s of which would take years to unravel and decades to obli¬ 
terate. They art the vestiges of an .ancient civilisation and must perforce disappear 
sooner or later like (hoir bettors of the past. At present they only constitute a 
wedge driven by (ho British between the people of India and thoir ideal of a oompo- 
sito nationality. The Biitish (loverumont rules this laud by creating a number of 
divisions, some based on tenilorial bouiidnrios, somo on communal delimitations and 
otlier.s on ditferei cos in interests. Tliu.s it i.s (hat, while tho Indian National Congress 
is striving to evcive and consolidate a eoraposito Indian nationality, we witness the 
States and their people representing over a fourth in population of the whole coun¬ 
try, not being alk)wed to participate in that process of national emancipation and 
national synthesis. This i.s the result of a tenilorial division of the country in which 
tho States themselves are grouped under .seven heads, a fruitful source of jealousy 
and discord. 


Tue.viies with PlllXf es 

To-day tho Princes are claiming that they aro internally independent sovereigns 
and their rights and duties aro only regulated by treaties. It so, tho British Indian 
Uovcinment can liave no right to interfore to protect tho Princes from tho rebellion 
of tlieir people ; ihere can bo no treaties by wliioh one nation through its Oov- 
ernment can oblige it.solf to protect an individual Prince from tho rebollion 
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of his people to depose him or to compel him to alter the autocratic form of 
his Government; in fact there is no known treaty which imposes upon the 
Crown, the British Government or the Indian Government such an absurd 
and one-sided obligation ; with every obligation to protect the Prince from 
internal commotion, there is added, expressly or by necessary implication, 
the corresponding duty to investigate into the causes of the commotion and 
to remove them ; in spite of this indisputable position which is recognised by 
the Indian States Inquiry Committee otherwise known as the Butler Committee 
(vide para 49 of their Report), every time there is trouble in the States, British Indian 
forces are at once despatched to put down the trouble and the causes are never 
investigated or removed. 

Again a treaty means 'a contract or an agreement between one nation and 
another ; there can be no treaty as there is none known to International Law 
between a nation and an individual. It is obvious therefore that any treaty in 
which one of the contracting parties is an Indian Prince is a treatly not with an 
individual Prince as a person but with his State which means his people represented 
by him as the e jnstitutional head of the State. It follows therefore that the 
people of the States have the right to require or compol tlieir constitutional heads, 
the Princes, to abrogate, vary or modify the treaties or any terms thereof and the 
Princes have no right to maintain the treaties against the wishes of the people 
whose representatives they are. The Crown also means not the individual sovereign 
of British Empire, but the King in Parliament; this has been made clear in Para 18 
of the Butler Committee Report. The wishes of the people have never been 
ascertained or consulted during all the discussions either by tlie Princes themselvps 
or the British Government and if a plobiscito is is.sued, I am sure, there will 
be an overwhelming majority in favour of annexation of all the States with what is 
known as British India and pensioning of the Princes. 

Again Para 50 of the Butler Committee Report lays down that the British 
Government are bound to enforce any change in the forms of administrations in the 
States if there is a widespread and popular demand for the change subject to the 
condition that the Princes cannot be eliminatod altogether. Tliere is no reason 
therefore why if the States are so many independent States like Afghanistan or 
Persia, the people should not have the right to eliminate the Princes and establish 
any form or Government they please • but assuming that the British Government 
are bound to maintain the Princes and have the right to do so, they aro, at any 
rate, aceording to the finding of the Butler Committee, bound to enforce the demand 
for a change in the form of Oovernmont, provided the demand is wide-spread 
and popular. 

Tnere is little doubt that to-day the demand is wide-sproad. Yet the expected 
relief is not forthcoming, The fact i.s that no Oovornment has ever been argued 
into parting with power or performance of duty. It is the right of people to rebel 
against misrule, even as it is right of Governments to ‘hang’ them for it ; but 
quotations^ of law have never deterred rulers from continuing their misdeeds. 

Dr. Bitaramayya then proceeded to discuss the inter-relations between the 
States’ people and tiie Congress, He referred to the re,solution passed on 
the syipiect at the recent Congress session at Lucknow, that “the struggle 
for Liberty within the States has, in the very nature of things, to be 
carried on by the people of the States thoraselves” and said ; “When the Congress 
thus appears to decline help to the States’ people the grounds on which it does so 
are that Congress-men would not be allowed to sot foot on the very border of a 
State which it should enter to render any such help. Yes, but that itself is the fight. 
No fight is carried on, on the scene of dispute. On the other hand, when there is 
a cause of dispute, Mahatmaji’s strategy has always been to narrow down the issue 
but widen out the Razmarg, so that the scones of fight become many. Instead of 
creating various foci, shall we say we can’t do anything because we shall be refused 
admission to the one focus ? But really there appears to be a misunderstanding on 
the part of the Congress that the States’ people wanted or would want the Congress 
to fight their battles. Let us hasten to clear the mind of the Congress of this 
wrong belief.” 

In this connection Dr. Sitaramayya referred to the address delivered by Mr. 
Bhulabhai J. Desai to the Mysore Bar on July 10 last year. Mr. Dosai had given a 
professional legal opinion to the Princes, and this be did not do anew. “At the 
very wtset, we owe it to ourselves,” said Dr. Sitaramayya, “that wo should 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly accept the view expressed by Mr. Desai in his 
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letter to Rajendra Babii, the President ot the Congress early in August last in which 
he stated, ‘I hold and I have always held that, if my opinion as a lawyer on any 
question were likely to adversely affieet any public interest, I should not differentiate 
my position as a lawyer from my opinion as a public man for the purpose ot 
justifying any such opinion. While in public life, I consider it right to exercise 
my profession so as not in the least degree adversely to affect public question or 
public good.” Tliis statement embodies so healthy a dictum that it may well serve 
as a rule of conduct for politicians who are active practising lawyers. On this 
ground then wo have no quarrel with Mr. Desai although the legal opinion 
ho has given is (onsidered reactionary and retrograde from the standpoint of the 
States’ people. But the unfortunate circumstance in this case is that Mr. Desai 
has implicitly adopted his legal view as his political view,—and that not merely as 
his individual political view, but as a political view he thought fit to put forward on 
a quasi-public occasion. That is the trouble and that is the criticism so far as the 
States' people are concerned.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Sitararaayya said ; “Onr mutual relations may now be here 
summarised. India is one and indivisible, call lit Provinces or States, call 
its problems politial or economic, call its organisations, fconferenoes or 

Congresses. Its soheino of Government mush one day bo a genuine Federation, 

■—a pyramid of States and Provinces with a Central Government, presiding 
over the various States and Provincial Governments, tlia latter enjoying full 
authority, based Jon the principle of Resiiousible Oovernraont and built up on 
the plinth of representative institutions. To bring tliis about, a pyramidal scaffolding 
is built by tho nation in which tlio Congress forms tlie apex of a series of organi¬ 
sations connected with Trade Unions, Labour, Peasantry, Social and socio-economic 
institutions and tue States' people. Without tho factor at the top the organisation 
becomes truiioatol, Without tho factors at tiro iiottom it becomes baseless. The 

Congress is pledged to this ideal. It that is so, it should be the equal oonceru of 
tho Indian National Congress to see that tho internal autonomy of the States and 
the Provinces is equally well-secured for tho people ot tlio respective areas. In this 
view, the Lucknow Congress has stated that it stands for the same civil, political 

and democratic libertries for every part of India. Why then does it say that the 

struggle for liberty within tho States has to bo carried on by the people of the 
States themselves ? It may he that delegates from tho States are fewer in 
number than those of tho Provinces. But the Congress is equally the Congress of 
the whole Indian nation. Its creed is equally binding upon tho people of the Pro- 
vinoes. The high principle of Satyagraha and its corollary of suffering has been 
imbibed by the people of tho States no le.ss tiian of the provinces. In the general 
movement of Civd Disobedience and Satyagraha, the people of tlie States have taken 
their due share in common with the people of tho Provinces and, apart from the 
generalised movement of 1930-:jl and 1933-33, in particular oases calling for Satya¬ 
graha, the States' people have made their '.own experiments on the lines adopted by 
the people of the Provinces, in isolated cases.” 

Concluding the President said; “Tho problem is how are we to achieve this 
supreme object, to free ourselves from the incubus of these formidable powers in 
whose tight olutcbos we have been caught up. If your object is the same as that 
of the Congress, your methods and means cannot ultimately be other than those 
adopted by tho Congress. In tho history of tho Congress are embedded the expe¬ 
rience and wisdom of half a century, tho hopes blasted, the plans famished ; aud in 
it are equally enshrined tho glories of success acliievod through the principles of 
Truth and Non-violence. People ask whether the Congress is not more a failure than 
success. That is entirely failure in tho Congress and its work of half a century. 
Every day the Congress is turning a new sod of earth from under its feet. To-day 
it is engaged in tlio complex task of rehabilitating Indian society so as to make 
Indian Swaraj a real blessing to its poor and starving millions,—not an aid to its 
wealthy citizens to hoard up more wealth. Wo are now confronted with the problem 
as to what wo shall do at this juncture—copy western institutions to the modern 
spirit, harness in other words, the horse of modern ideas to tlie vehicle of ancient 
society. It is not necessary for every separate organisation in India to go over tho 
sams ground again. The lessons of contemporary life, no less than those of history 
constitute a national asset which is tho equal heritage of mankind. It is, therefore, 
the privilege of youth to begin whore age ends,—not to do it all over again. We 
have to traverse a long and weary path with the double programme of fighting the 
enemy on the plane fixed by the Congress, and reconstructing national life on the 
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lines chalked out by it. Non-co-operation, passive resistance, Civil Disobedience and 
Satyagraha have been the phases of evolution of the former; on the contrary village 
reconstruction, a revival or the dead and dying industries and liandiorafts of the 
nation, a spirit of oo-operation amongst the communities and an ideal of service to 
fellowmen are the multiple aspects of the latter. While the programme of fight is a 
bilateral event, spasmodic in its outbreak and periodical in its timing, that of recons¬ 
truction is a prooess that is constant and sustained. The one calls itself into being 
all unawares like the cataclysms of nature. The other is a day-to-day pre-ooeupation 
of the nation which fosters the high spiritual qualities of love and service that really 
equip the nation for the fight. And tliat day will be a proud day in our annals when 
the States’ people and the people of the Provinces march no longer as the rearguard 
and the vanguard, but march together abreast of each other to their victory and 
attain their destined goal of Poorna Swaraj “with equality as the base and liberty as 
the summit and fraternity as the cementing factor, m which all aptitudes have equal 
opportunities, all votes have equal rights, in which the ‘ought’ and the ‘have’ 
are balanced and in which enjoyment is proportioned to effort and gratification to 
need.’’ 

Reiolutioni—Znd. Day—lOth.^JuIy 1936 

The Conference concluded to-night after passing several resolutions. While 
favouring genuine All-India Federation, it was unable to accept the one proposed 
in the Government of India Act. 

The Conference resolved to obtain recognition of the rights of the States’ peoples to 
equal representation with the people in British India on the Constituent Assembly 
when formed and appealed to political organisations in British India to abandon a 
policy of uou-iuterferanoa with interna! affairs of States and assert their rights to 
work for the establishment of democracy and self-government therein. It welcomed 
the formation of the Civil Liberties Union and urged the workers to bring to the 
notice of the Union oases of justifiable curtailmout of civil liberties. 

The attainment of responsible Government by legitimate and peaceful means for 
States as part of a free federated ,India was decided upon as its creed by the 
Conference. 

Other resolutions protested against the happenings in certain States and deman¬ 
ded enquiry thereinto and also protested against the oiirtailment of rights of citizen¬ 
ship in certain other States. Condolence resolutions were adopted touching tne deaths 
of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, Mr. M. V. Abbyankar, Mr, Kamchandra Rao and Mr. ibbas 
TyaMi. 

Hindi or Hindustani was adopted as the oflioial language for purpose of the 
Oonfereuoe. 


The Punjab States' Council 

The session of the Punjab States’ Council was held at Lahore for four days com¬ 
mencing on the 6th. November 1936. 

The Length of the session which exceeded previous expectations explained the 
fact that many details came up for discussion and praotically the whole field of 
federal questions had to be surveyed. The Oounoil had before it primarily the report 
of its Committee appointed three montlis ago, at its Simla session, also the Hydari 
Committee’s report and the proceedings of the recent Bombay Oonfereuoe. It 
was understood that the unanimous recommendations of the Hydari Committee had 
been accepted by the Council, while on items whereon the Hydari Oomraittoe was unable 
to make oompletely unanimous recommendations, (these did not relate to major questions) 
the Council accepted the recommendations of its own committee with some amendments 
and alterations in the light of subsequent discussions on the subject. 

The session was also ulilised to explain and clarify individual difficulties of certain 
States with regard to some of the provisions so that Punjab States might be now in 
a position to ^aoe their view points in a clariliod manner before the Viceroy’s special 
representative when the latter visits them between the 15th of November and 15th 
of December. 



Proceedings of 

The Chamber of Commerce 

And 

Trade & Industry in India 


July—December 1936 



The Associated Chamber of Commerce 


Sir Edward Benthall’i Addrett 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
Associated Ohambers of Commerce, on the 31«t. December 1936, in the Hali of Be^al 
('hambers Calcutta, A large gathering of visitors and delegates was present. The 
(lovornor,i9«y John Anderson attended the opening function along with the Members of 
the Cabinetj tlie Mayor of Calcutta and tlie Agent of the East Indian Railw^. 

Welcoming the viceroy, Sir Edward Benthall, President of the Bengal (jhamber of 
Commerce, wlto presided, .said : “Jlis E.'ccellency has come to us at the time when a 
great constitutional experiment is afoot, after a series of anxious and turbulent years 
and when the stage is ripe for great constructive efforts in the economic sphere. His 
comprehensive leadership and his sincerity in tacHing problems which face India 
to-day have been universally recognised and aro only equalled by his prodigious 
capacity for vi’Ort." 

Sir Edward next reviewed some of the more important problems facing the 
business world to-day and .siieoially mentioned that the year now oonolnding was 
memorable in tho history of the Associated Chambors, because, during it, two of their 
constituents, namely, the Bombay and Madius Chambers of Commerea had oelebratad 
their centenaries. 

Sir Edward oliaractorisod the passage of tho Indian Companies (Amendment) Act of 
1936 as a landmark from their point of view. Ho said ho could not pay too high a 
tribute to the Law Member for piloting through this measure—the most Important 
piece of legislation to tho business world since the Constitution Act. 

He also welcomed the appointment of the Railway Enquiry Committee which the 
Associated Chambors wore aware, was dealing with a very dimonlt problem, as well 
as the visit of agricultural experts. “In my opinion” ha said, “the securing of the 
widest possible world markets for India’s natural products, combined with the dis- 
eriminating protection for lier indiustries, is .still the wisest policy for India. The 
subject is too large to go into on this occasion. But while in our public declaration 
of policy, we at times, naturally aiipear to bo looking at matters solely from the 
commercial and industrial view-point. His Excollonoy may rest assured we do not in 
fact lose sighc of tho fundamental and predominate importance of agriculture and that 
in tho general interest of the country as a whole, apart from any motives of Self- 
interest, wa shall always supiwrt to tho full measures which we genuinely believe to 
be in the intorost of agriculture.” 

Referring to tho ai^poal made to tlio As,soeiaf.ed Chambers by Lard ‘Willingdon in 
1934 to assist in the problem of unomploymeut among tho educated middle-classes. Sir 
Edward rionthall said that it was receiving the close.st attention from the Oomraittae 
of: tho Chamber of tins province in collaboration with the Vioe-Ohaneellor of the 
Calcutta University and was equally to the fore in other provinoes. 

Witli regal'd to the immluout introduction of tho new provincial constitution, 
Sir E. Benthalli said i “Wliile we cannot regard the general finanoial situation with 
any satisfaction, wo believe that there can be no holding back now and that with 
prudent tiiiaiicial policies at the .start there are fair prospects of the new 
Oovernment of India Act achieving success. Our relation with all Departments of 
the Government have been cordial and wo look forward to equally happy relation 
with the governments of the futuro. Whatever the future may hold, wa whole¬ 
heartedly welcome the contiuuod opportunity for doing something constructive for 
the country which has given so mucli to us. 

Sir Edward Benthall also expressed |»laasuro at the presence for four suooesaiva 
years of His Excellency tlie Governor of Bengal and_ said tliat they realised with 
genuine regret tliat this was the last occasion on wliioli ho would be able to attend 
the meeting. “Speaking not only as a citizen of Bengal but from a wider aspect, I 
need only remark that Hi.s Exeelloucy has more than earned our gratitude,” 

H. E. The Viceroy’* Addrew 

Tho Viceroy replied as follows : 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I thank you very warmly >for your ' cordial 
welcome. I greatly appreciate the honour you have done .me inviting me to open 
this meeting of a body so important as the Associated Cuambers of Commerce of 
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India. The organizations which you represent have their roots deep in the economic 
history of tliis country. You have mentioned the fact that it is a century this year 
since the establishment of the Chamber of Coraraeroe of Bombay and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Madras and you have reminded us that while the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce dates in its present form from 1853, it can trace its origin to a period soma 
twenty years earlier. The members of the bodies which you represent to-day have 
a long and honourable history of achievement. The work which they have done has 
been of incalculable service m the e.xpausion and development of Indian commerce 
and industry while in the field of public service the commercial community has at 
all times given of its best. 

“1 have listened with real satisfaction to your president’s observations upon the 
Indian Companies Act and to the well-merited tribute he has paid to Sir N. N. 
Sircar for the manner in which he piloted that complicated measure through the 
Assembly. I have been at some pains since I came to India to try to understand the 
special circumstance with which the Act seeks to deal and I venture to predict that 
the experieuce of its working will fully justify your opinion of its value. 

“Your President has expressed your sympathy with the railways in their present 
difficult position, I can assure you that the railway administration throughout India 
welcome constructive criticism and any suggestions made fordhe improvement of their 
financial position will receive the most careful consideration." But I am told that 
during the difficult period through which we have boon passing, railways have, in 
fact, received few, if any, helpful suggestions from the commercial community. 
This has been due, of course, not to any lack of goodwill or commonsense on the 
part of the critics of the Railways but to the very technical nature of the problems 
involved. 

Though very large savings have beou made on railways during the past few years, 
I know that the railway administration would bo the last to claim that all possible 
economies have been effected. The many phases of railway operation are under 
constant examination with the object of further reducing costs. Railways are also 
fully alive to the urgent necessity of increasing efficiency and improving their 
services to meet the changing needs of traffic. 

“I am afraid, however.^ that your President has not been quite fair to the railways 
when he speaks of the railways seeking a solution of their problem by the easy me¬ 
thods of raising freights. In truth there is no more difficult method and it is the 
last one to which railways wish to resort as they, equally with the commercial com¬ 
munity, realise the importance of its reactions on trade. All the recent increases 
have been made after the most careful examination and it is believed that they will 
not impede the free movement of traffic. No one realises more than 1 do that cheap 
railway transport is necessary for industrial and agricultural development. Tne claim 
is often made by the commercial community that reduced rates will so stimulate 
traffic that the result will bo increased earnings. Railways are always prepared to 
reduce rates, if by so doing, there is a reasonable chance of covering the cost of tlia 
reduction. But it must not be forgotten that a reduction of say 25 per cent in rates 
req^uired an increase of 33 percent in traffic, merely to obtain the same gross earnings 
and about 50 per cent inoreaso to got the same net earnings. That is a highly signi¬ 
ficant fact which may not have been present in the minds of all those persons who 
have pressed for freight reduction as moans of enhancing railway revenues. Indeed, 
I think that you as business men will agree with mo that if the railways are to bo 
run on commercial lines, those who manage them must bo satisfied, before they em¬ 
bark upon a policy of largo scale reductions in rates, that there is a reasonable chance 
of obtaining the necessary traffic to countor-balance the loss on account of the reduc¬ 
tion on existing traffic. 

“One word more before I leave this subjeot. Yon have referred in the remarks 
which yon were good enough to address to mo to the work of the Railway Enquiry 
Committee. The railways, let me say at once, are in entire agreement with your 
Chambers in extending a welcome to Sir Ralph Wedgwood and Ms colleagues. And 
you may rest assured that in the responsible task which he has set out to perform, 
he can rely on receiving the fullest co-operation from all railways. I am glad to think 
that as businessmen you share may view that the composition of the Railway En¬ 
quiry Committee is appropriate and that a body consisting of acknowledged experts 
is best qualified to find a solution of the very difficult questions with which the rail¬ 
way administration is faced at the present time. Sir Ralph Wedgwood occupies a 
commanding position in the railway world and I am confident that he and his col- 
leaguoB with their recent experience of a depression worse even than that which we 
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Jiave had to face ia India will be able to contribiito in no small degree to a satisfac¬ 
tory disposal of the difficulties which confront us. 

“I am glad to think that tho agricultural esperts to who.se visit yon have referred 
will have with them in the important and responsible work on which they are enga¬ 
ged your goodwill and your support. I am glad to notice amongst all seotiona of our 
population an ever-growing sense of the oxtont to which the prosperity of commerce 
and industry is conditioned in India by tho proapurity of the countryside. The culti¬ 
vator represents tho bulk of tho population of this country and the reaction on in¬ 
dustry of his ability to punihase is immodiato and iuevitaole. It is a comfort to me 
to know that a body so responsible and so important as tlio Associated Chambers of 
Commerce should bo preparod, as you have informed tno to-day, that they are pre¬ 
pared to support to the full measures, which you are satisfied, are calculated to be of 
value to the agri :ulturist, wliatovor the nature of those measures. 

“In the ramarka which you have made you have touched on tho problem of un¬ 
employment and you have rightly erapliasisod that that is a problem which is one of 
the gravest and tho inost depressing of those which confront us to-day. Let me say 
at once witli what interest 1 have listened to wliat yon liavo told me of your approach 
to the Vice-Chancellor of the Caloutra ITnivorsily and liow much importance 1 attach 
to a collaboratioii of tliis nature between tlio employer and those who are in a posi¬ 
tion to inilucnce tlui potential nmployoo. U is in the collaboration between educational 
authorities and ijistitutions and prospectivci employers that in my view lies the best 
liope of working out effective soliomos to deal with quostious of critical importance 
and urgency. I am well aware of the difficulties ana I am not without experience in 
my own country of the problem of unemployment and of its baneful and oruol effect 
on soma of tho I'est elements in tho nation. Tlio presidency of Bengal has distin¬ 
guished itself by tho active stops whioii it Jias taken to deal with the whole matter. 
Muoli has already boon done and if much still remains to do, that is not as a result 
of any lack of co-operation or of any failure to realise and appreciate the gravity of 
the position on tho part of tho Local Government or on the part of those who are 
in a position in 'his presidency to loud their aid towards easing tho strain. But 
when I address iho Associated Chambers of Commerce, 1 speak to a wider audience 
and you gentlemen, who are here to-day represent the interests and firms spread all 
over India. I am confidont that tho severm provinces to which you belong can 
look for the whole-hearted and active co-oporatiou of the firms which you represent 
and of your Chambeis of Commerce in giving any practical assistance to deal with 
unemployment aid 1 feel sure that .vonr anxiety to take all steps on your 
power to grapple wiih it and to reduce the number of those who are at the present 
time its victims s as great as i.s my own. I am indeed glad to think that your 
active support aitd your sympathy aro already enlisted in this great cause. The 
problem wliich is worldwiso in its incidence is a most difficult one, but the extent 
of the damage atid sufforiug which it indicts must serve to stimulate us to greater 
efforts in sookiup means wherovor possible to remove its cause or at least mitigate 
its severity. 

“Discussions .vitli representatives of the Japanese Government continue. I had 
hoped that it might liavo been responsible for ino to indicate to you that agreement 
had been reached but that is not yet ilui case. 

“I hear with particular pleasure of tho good relations which have existed between the 
bodies which are represented liero to-day and tho various Departments of the Govern¬ 
ment and I welcome your expression of readiness to maintain the same cordial 
relations in the iuture and to play your part to the full in the now constitution. 
Commerce is and always will bo an interest of tho first importance. Its stake in 
the country is vast. The offoct on uuomployrauut, tho effect on constitutional deve¬ 
lopment of the attituile of tlio oorninorcial community and of the handling by that 
community of the great business problems that confront it cannot be over-estimated. 
1 would make one appeal to you in this connection and that i.s to do all that you 
can to spare the best men available to you to fill the .seats which have been assigned 
to you in the new Legislatures. It is of vital importance that the business commu¬ 
nity to which substantial ropi'esentatioii has been accorded aud wliioh stands for so 
much in tho life of Hie country should be well ropresented and I would ask you to 
encourage younger men of the firms which compose your membership to interest 
themselves in the groat political (piostions of to-day and in the constitutional deve¬ 
lopments which are taking place in India. 

“All of us in India form part of a single system. Failure or success must depend 
on the co-operation of all of us and upon the giving by all of us of our very best 
46 
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to the advancement and prosperu^ of the country. I do not over-estimate it when 
I say that there are few ways in which we can make a more enduring contribution 
and a contribution of greater value than by ensuring that the representatives whom 
you send to the Legislatures are men of balance, e.Kporience and judgment prepared 
to take a broad view of the problems which con. i"* of ore them and to familiarise 
themselves with the constitutional background and with the major problems of the 
day in sufficient detail to ensure that their judgment on the political issues that 
come up for consideration shall carry merited weight. You mentioned in the course 
of your remarks that the members of tJio Associated Chambers appreciate that the 
seats assigned to them in the Legislatures carry not only privileges but heavy obli¬ 
gations. Tliat is a just appreciation of the position and I am glad to think that 
at a moment such as the present when tlie first stage of the now constitutional 
edifioe by the introduction of the Federal scheme is not in my judgment remote, a 
body so important as that the representatives of which I now see before me, should 
be prepared to pledge itself to honour those obligations to the full. 

“Mr. _ President, before I conolnde I should like to say to the members of this 
Association how strong is my follow feeling for them in the trials and anxieties and 
disappointments they have had to endure during the prolonged and severe depression 
through which the Business community has passed since 1920 and to voice my earn¬ 
est hope that the modest, but as I believe highly significant, improvement in trade 
and industry now evident may continue to gain momentum and may come in time to 
constitute a major and widespread revival of general prosperity. I am the more 
easily able to sympathise with your anxieties and to share your hopes and aspirations 
by reason of the tact that throughout the slump and indeed iipto the moment of 
assuming my present charge, I was myself actively engaged in business. I have as 
well experienced something of war and also of public life and I say deliberately that 
1 know of no sterner test of heart and head, of courage and capacity than that im¬ 
posed by a period of rapidly shrinking values and contracting credits upon those who 
bear upon tneir shoulders the burden of management in finance, in industry or in 
commerce and the duty of wardensbip over funds invested by the public. 

“I am not going to indulge in any overconfident assurances of good times to eome 
nor would you thank me if I wero to vonturo any such thing. Indeed, there is much 
in the existing outlook that I do not roli.sh. I do not like any more than you like 
the rise of what is called economic nationalism with the inevitable debasement of 
standards of living which must flow from its ruthless exercise and with the whole 
hurtful apparatus by which it is prosecuted, designed for the purpose of inhibiting 
the international exchange of commodities, nor do I believe, for reasons some of 
which I touched upon in a recent speech to the Chelmsford Club, that this unfortu¬ 
nate tendency is likely soon to disappear again. It is not, I think, possible to regard 
with satisfaction such part of tlie revival of business as is founded in a widespread 
increase in the manufacture of warlike material; for quite apart from the hazard of 
war, there can be no doubt but that this is a kind of activity which, when it is un¬ 
dertaken on the scale appropriate to the present day requirements, must profoundly 
disturb the normal organisation of tho trades most alfocted with the very real pros¬ 
pect that when the tide turns those important indutries may find themselves precipitated 
into a period of enforced dellation with consequences profoundly prejudicial to busi¬ 
ness as a whole. But if these are some of the reasons for a cautious evaluation of 
those signs by which wo are accustomed to measure tlie performance and the pros¬ 
pects of trade and industry, it is my beliof that there are other signs which give us 
good ground for hope, of which by far the most material is that in many and diverse 
quarters there is to be seen substantial evidence that business everywhere is travell¬ 
ing with slowly gathering speed upon the upward curve of one of those major and 
cyclical movements of trade which impelled by forces still too little understood now 
rise like a mighty tide to penetrate even the remotest backwaters of commerce and 
then again, for reasons equally obscure after a due interval of time, subside to the 
heap from which they originate. If this indication of better times to come is indeed 
destined in the not remote further to fulfil its promisos, I need not assure you haw 
sincerely 1 trust that India may share in full measure in any general betterment that 
may emeige. 

“I thank you again for the cordial welcome which you have given mo to-day. I 
am glad to think that on the occasion of this meeting I should be accompanied by 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson, who, throughout the period of his distinguised 
career as Governor, has shown so close and so informed an interest in the problems 
of the business community as indeed in everything of concern to this presidency. 1 
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am sorry to thiuk that as you have remiadod us this will bo the last occasion on 
which ha will be present at tho opening meeting of the Associated Chambers, Let 
mo say again hovi' greatly I appreciate the honour you have done me in inviting me 
to address you to-day. 1 offer my sincere good wishes for a successful outcome of 
your delifaertiuns and for a prosperity during the coming year which will be of 
material benefit to India and to her peoples everywhere as well as to yourselves. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Resolution or Loyalty 

On the motion of the President, the following resolution was carried: “The 
Associated Chamli 0 r.s of Commerce dutifully offer their profound loyalty to His Ma¬ 
jesty King George VI.” 

Mr. F. A. Btrie.!/, Deputy President of the A.ssociatjon, proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Viceroy, said that he looked upon His Excellency’s attendance at the meeting as 
an earnest of' tlie sympathy with which he wa.s prepared to consider the many diffl- 
oulties and problems with which commereo and industry were constantly faced. His 
insight into tho very core of rtidia'.s economic problems connoted by hhs policy of 
intensive caro for agricnlture was ovidenoo of his genius for government. 

Sui'EH Tax anb Ixcomb Tax 

The hon'ble Mr. 0. Q. Arthur (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution :— 

“The Associated Chambers of Commerce note with regret the delay by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in fulfilling their pledge to remove the remaining surcharge upon in¬ 
come-tax and super-tax and e.xprossy.s their anxiety at the continuance of levels of 
taxation both direct and indirect that have profoundly affected the whole financial 
economic structure of the country”. 

Mr. Arthur said that in deciding to put forward the resolution, tho Committee of 
tho Bengal Charabor was not unmindful of tlw grave difficulties that faced thePinance 
Member in framing the budget. They felt it necessary that they should again refer 
to the mcidonoo of this tax, having rogard to tho very special emergency circums¬ 
tances which originaily necessitated its imposition, the country then was going 
through a severe depression and money had to bo found to carry on the essentiw 
services of tho ciuuti'y by such draatit; .stops as cuts in pay and by imposition of 
surcharge on a vhole raugo of customs duties and inoomo and super-tax. The 
Finance Member had publicly recognised the existence of this pledge and they all 
Jiopod that he would see his way to lionour it in the next budget. Mr, Arthur added, 
“we believe Sir .lames Grigg himself is dissatisfied with the high level of taxation in 
this country hotli direct and indiroct and if that assumption is correct, there can be 
no point in adding diffioulties to the Finance Member’s unenviable task.” 

The resolution, wliich was seconded by Mr. F. A. Birleij (Madras) and supported 
by Mr Hallsall (Bombay), was carried. 

Exemption prom Double Income Tax 

Mr’, J. Reid Kay (Bengal) moved a resolution urging the Government of India to 
extend to all holding companies the benefits of the exemption from double income-tax 
recently oonforti d upon the investment companies. 

Mr. Reid Kay said that the Govorumout, by a notification exempted from super¬ 
tax so much of income of any investment triLst company which paid or would pay 
.super-tax re.speodng profits out of which such dividends had been or would be paid. 
They still objected to the notification bocauso it confined super-tax exemption to in- 
vo,stment companies alone. 

'The resolution was seconded by Mr. Ilallsal (Bombay) and carried. 

By another resolution, Mr. Birley (M3dra.s) askod that arragemonhs with tho My¬ 
sore State bo brought iuto lino with those auplicablo to other Indian States and that 
division of tax between the Briti.sh India ami tho Indian States be carried out by the 
Government concornod. The resolution stated : 

“This As.sooiation is of the opinion that tho proceilure at present adopted in grant¬ 
ing relief from taxation borne on tho same income in both British India and Mysore 
or other Indian States should bo reviewed with a view to ensuring that no income 
can under any circumstaucos bear tax twice in tho hands of the same assessee, and 
further, that machinery be introduced to relieve a,ssessees in British India of the 
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necessity of making separate returns in each Indian State to which they export 
goods.” 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. IK. J. Younde (Bengal) and supported 
by Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) was carried. 

Registration' ok Trade Marks 

Mr. A. K. 0. Hogg (Bombay) moved the followin^rosolution :— 

“That in tho opinion of this Association the Government of India should take steps 
without delay to enact legislation for the Registration of Trade Marks in India m 
Buoh a manner as will give the registered user of any mark the right to immediate 
injunction preventing the use of such mark or any colourable imitation thereof by 
others subject only to proof of prior usage by tho defendant in any dispute.” 

Mr. Hogg reminded the Government of India that tho need for a Trade Marks 
Registration Act was to-day more urgent than over. All they wore asking for was 
power to register. They did not urge that registration would become compulsory 
either directly or by implication. 

Mr. H. Horsman (Upper India), seconding, said that all Chambers w'ould support 
tho resolution. 

Supporting tho resolution, Mr, J. A. Edward Evaris (Ronga!) said that rapid in¬ 
dustrial development coupled with |)honomenal increase of imports from the Far East 
had brought out the necessity for protection lo manufacturers and merchants of trade 
marks which they had established and for which they had croated a steady demand. 
The legislation would bo a safeguard for owners of old trade marks as well as to in¬ 
troducers of new ones. Tho resolution was carried. 

STAN'nAntiiSATio.s OK Weioiii A.vn Measures 

ProfesBor IK. Roberts (Northern India) moved a resolution urging tho Government 
of India to introduce legislation with the object of lixing uniform standards of weights 
and measures throughout India. 

Prof. Roberts said that a coramittoo was appointed in 1913-14 which produced a 
comprehensive report. It was suggested that the Government of India should by 
legislation lay down all-India standards to be adopted by Provincial Governments. 
Such legislation should be of permissive nature, loaving it for tho i)rovincos to adopt 
them wholly or in part to suit local needs. 

Mr. J. 6'. Rgan (U[ipoi' India) seconding, said that the systems of weights and 
measures throughout India were in confnsion. Any legislation on tho subject would 
permit a reasonable person for bringing the changos nocossary for universality into 
effect but unless tho change was under an .all-India law, it would never come. 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjec (Punjab), supporting, said that there was strong 
feeling in Noithern India that thdro should bo uniformity of standardisation 
of weights and measures for assisting the sale of agricultural products. 

Mr. Hallsall (Bombay) said that not only would standardisation greatly facilitate 
inter-provincial and foreign trade hut also the preparation of reliable statistics of 
agricultural and industrial products which was so important in the national economy 
of the country. 

Mr. J. H. S. Richardson (Bengal) agreed with Mr. Ilallsall's view and supported 
tho resolution. 

Mr. Birley (Madras), supporting the resolution, drew .attention to the different 
standards of weights and measures in the various parts of tho Madras Presidency. 

Sir Edward Benthall^ President, remarked that wiiere Emperor Akbar had failed 
Lord Linlithgow would succeed. This was an old subject and the remarkable enthu¬ 
siasm shown would remove great many obstacles. The resolution was carried 

Marine Insurance Policy 

Mr. Hallsall next moved the following resolution :— 

“This Association urges upon the Govornmont of India tho necessity of enacting 
without delay legislation in British India embodying the provisions of tho Marine 
Insuranci Act 6, Edw. VII l9(Xi, and of amending Sections 6 and 13,5 of the Transfor 
of Propeity Act, 1889, so far as they conflict with Sections 80 and 79 of that Act 
which [irovide for the assignment of Marino policies either boforo or after loss and 
for the right of subrog.ation respectively. 

Mr. Hallsall pointed out the difRciilly in proving fho validity of assignment of 
marino policy. Another difficulty was that assignment did not carry with it the 
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mere right ot suit. Tire ooatract of marine insurance made and to be performed 
in India was not a negotiable inatrnment for the assignment of polioy and did not 
neoessarily pass to the assignee the rights of the assignor. As for the right of 
subrogation, it w.rs a matter which affooted all insurance oompanies. The law in 
India was that wiiere the insurer had indemnified the insured, ho was subrogated 
to ah rights of the insured in and in respect of subieot matter insured, as from 
the date of the casualty causing the loss. Mere subrogation did not entitle the 
in.suror to sue in his own name as Kection 6 of the Transfer of Property Act 
jirovided, inter alia that the mere ri,ght to sue could not be transferred. 

Ml'. Baterraan (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. P. Birley 'Madras) asked certain (juostions which wore replied to by Mr. 
-Halsall (Bombay), Mr. Birloy, agreeing, supported the resolution which was 
carried. 


Protection to Indian Hkavy Industries 

Mr. P. F. S. Warren (Bongal) moved a resolution regarding the threat to Indian 
industrios. The ri solution stated ; 

“That this Association, having regard to the rapidly growing importance of the 
heavy engineering industry in India to tlio economic welfare of the country, views 
with oonoorn the unoooiiomio competition to which it is subjected by the import of 
steelwork, rolling stock, macliiuery and other manufactured products at subsidised or 
dumping prices, wliioli even in those cases where protective duties are in 
force on occasion entiroly nullify tlio protection iiitoiided; and urges upon the Govern¬ 
ment to take steps to mitigate the crippling clt'oct of this form of competition on the 
industry by every means in its power, and partioularly by allowing a greater prefe¬ 
rence under the Stores Purohaso liiilcs to goods of Indian manufacture in oases 
where the genoral price lovol show.s such competition to exist,’’ 

Mr, Warren said that as Chairman ot the Indian Engineering Association, the 
heavy enginoerin,; industry of India was not of artificial growth grafted on to the 
economic tree of the country but the natural outcome of the development of India’s 
unrivalled resources as [iroducer of iron anj stool. Tho object of any scheme ot 
protection accorded to the nascent industry was to give it an opportunity to develop 
sufficient strengtlr to enable it to withstand foreign competition ’without continued 
help of such protection. I'liero worn now encouraging signs that trade was improv¬ 
ing and the priios affecting Ilia heavy euginoering industry wore regaining a 
reasonable measure of stability, but cases occurred whore certain foreign competitors 
quoted prices in Indian raarke'ts wliorowith tho industry in India could not compete 
on any terms, p.vioes which wore so much below the general level as to make it 
clear that they must be tho result of some form of subsidy or dumping. The reso¬ 
lution, therefore, put forward an allernativo a-ecommendatioii which would go a long 
way towards meeting these specific oases. 

Mr. AT. A, Bateman (Bengal) sooondod the r0.solutioD. 

Mr. Birley (.Madras), pointed out that a comdo of years ago tariff of 10 per cent 
was imposed on machinery wliicli was formorly imported free but it reacted very 
unfavourably on most industrial firms. This resolution was rather moving towards 
increase of duty on machinery and other euginoering products because if it was 
necessary to prutect the heavy Indian industry, tho only effect of guarding protection 
would bo to inoroase the tariff rate. During tho course of ten or fifteen years, 
there was a good deal of dumping, particularly from Germany and Japan and the 
heavy Indian eiiginoering inihnstry had been penalised. 

Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) said that he could not support the resolution as it 
stood Ho agreed with Mr. Birley but pointed out that tho principle embodied in 
the second part of the resolution was not desirable He therefore moved an amend¬ 
ment that in the place of 'rolling stock’ the word ‘railway requirements’ be substi¬ 
tuted and the words ‘dumping and cripping' be deleted and that the words com- 
menoing from ‘by every means, etc.’ down to ‘exist’ be delotod. 

Mr. W. K. M. Lanyley (Cochin) said that it seemed to him that the resolution 
provided for the increase of duties rather than discrimination of reduction. He 
supported the amoiidmont moved by Mr, Halsall and agreed witii the remarks made 
by Mr. Birley (Madras). 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Punjab) supported Mr. Halsall. The President sugges¬ 
ted that the word ‘compensating’ be added after the word ‘subsidised’ and that he 
agreed with the remaining portion of tho resolution as amended by Mr. Halsall. 
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Mr. Halsall agreeing with the President accepted the alteration and the reBoIution 
as amended was carried. 

'Indian Companiks Act 

At this stage, Sir Edward Benthalt left tlie presidential chair and Mr. Birley, 
Deputy President, presided. The meeting then took up for consideration the following 
resolution on the Indian Companies Act;— 

“While welcoming the Indian Companies (amendment) Act, 1936 as a whole as a 
reasonable and desirable measure of reform, this Association considers that, in the 
light of further examination of the Act as it passed the Legislature and of practical 
experience in giving effect to its provisions, certain points require the early attention 
of the Government of India with a view to the passage of a further short amend¬ 
ing Act at the earlier opportunity ;— 

Section 17 (2)—Regulation 56 of Table “A” and Sootion 79 (1) (c)~-This Associa¬ 
tion considers that Regulation 56 of Table “A” which must now, by Section _17 (?) 
of the Act, form part of the Articles of Association of every (Company and is un¬ 
alterable, appears to be repugnant to Section 79 (1) (c) of the Act, as amended, and 
that an earley amendment by way of clarification is desirable. 

Section 17 (3)—Regulation 7S of Table “A" and Sections (2) and 871—^Whereas 
Regulation 78 of Table “A" must now by Section 17 (3) of the Act, form part of the 
Articles of Association of every Public Company and every Private Company which 
■ is a subsidiary of a Public Company and is unalterable; and whereas such Regnla- 
tion requires the retirement of all the Directors at the first ordinary meeting and 
thereafter one-third of the Directors each year, this Association considers that Regu¬ 
lation 78 of Table “A” is repugnant to Sections 83-B (3) and 871 of the Act, as 
amended, and should be altered to make it clear that Directors appointed otherwise 
than by the Company in General Meeting are not liable to retirement by rotation. 

Section 105 (o)—'The Association considers that Sootion 105 (c), as introduced into 
the Act, will hamper it not altogether prevent the acquisition of new properties in 
exchange for shares, probably interfere with conversion rights and prove seriously 
restrictive in other ways to ousinoss development, and strongly urges that the section 
should be deleted. 

Section 277 (3).—Whereas Section 377 (3) of tlie Indian Companies Act as amended 
provides that companies established outside British India must in addition to their 
balance sheet file with the Registrar certain information as required by Form “H” in 
the Third Schedule ; and whereas by the Note to that form tlie particulars required 
by Section 132-A providing that the Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and 
Auditors’ Report of Subsidiary Companies must bo annexed to the Balance Sheet of 
the Holding Company ; and whereas the Companies Act 1929 does not require the 
Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and Auditors’ Report of a Subsidiary Com¬ 
pany to be annexed to the Balance Sheet of the Holding Company, this Association 
urges the Government of India that Form “H” should be altered either_ under Section 
161 (3) or by an amending Act, so as to provide that Holding Companies registered 
outside British India will suffloiontiy comply with the requirements of Section 377 
(Form “H”) if they annex to their Balance Bheet a duly authenticated statement as 
provided liy Section 133-A of the Act, as amended, and also by the Companies Act, 
1929 showing how the profits and losses of the subsidiary Company have been dealt 
with in the accounts of the Holding Company. 

Section 91-A(3).—This Association considers that Sub-section (‘3) of Section 91-A 
of the Indian Companies Act 1913 as introduced by Section 46 of the Indian Com¬ 
panies (Amendment) Act, 1936 is contrary to the principle of secrecy which is 
essential to the proper conduct of busiuess of any company and recommends to the 
Government of India that early steps be taken to delete sub-seotion (3) and so prevent 
the ill-oonsequenoes that must necessarily ensue from such a provision. 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the first part of the resolution on the Indian Com¬ 
panies Amendment Act, commencing from the words ‘While welcoming’ etc., down 
to ‘opportunity’. He said that the object of moving the resolution in its present 
form was two-fold, (1) to record the general approval of the Act as passed and (3) 
to give an opportunity for general discussion before passing on individual items which 
they wished to review. With regard to the first, he had already publicly expressed 
his own opinion which ho found generally shared by all those concerned after the 
passing of the Act that the Law Member to the Government of India gave them a 
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very fair deal. The present resolution nioroly vacorded that in tlieir opinion tlie Act 
was a reasonablo and a desirable measure of reform. It was a positive statement 
and not merely a rolnctant aoooptance of the inevitable. They should carry out the 
Act in the spirit wherein it was intended, just as they had agreed to abolish the 
practices which were questioned by the public or were open to abuse by the 
people who were less jealous of the Act, He believed that this wa.s the only sound 
course to preserve the system with which they themselves were concerned. As 
regards the second part relating to the amending of the Act, it might seem asking a 
lot of the Government to bringing such an Act so soon after the passing of the 
present Act, but the Government would recognise that the Act was hurried through 
m its latest stages. The Act, on the wholo, he s.atd, was dealt with on a non-party 
basis and that the resolution was a credit to tho Legislature. 

Mr. Ualsall (Bombay) seconded and Mr. J. D. Rayan (Upper India) suported the 
resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. Bodge (Bengal) moved tlie second part of (lie resolution commencing from 
‘Heotion 17 (2)’ to the word desirable’. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. A. flahall (Bombay) and was carried. 

Mr. Hodge moved tlie the tiiird part of tho resolution commencing from ‘Section 
17 (3)—regulation 78’, etc., to by rotation’. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. IV. K. M. Langley and was carried. 

Col. O. O. Arthur (Bengal) moved tlio last part of the resolution from the word 
commencing ‘Section 91 (3) the Association’, etc., to provision’. 

He said thai Sub-Section B (3) of Clause 40 of the Indian Companies Act of 
1936 was one of the most ohjeotioiiable features of tho 1936 Act. He opined that 
this new Snb-Seotion might have tho most serious consequences not only on 
individnal companies but also on tho whole future development ot the Indian 
industry. He pointed out that there was a secrecy clause in the agreement of 
most assistants and in tho event of as.si.stants contravening such clause, he was 
liable to insist dismissal. The propo.sod new Sub-Section which they took great 
exception made it possible for business rivals to have easy access to the companies’ 
trade secrets. It was not unfair, he said, to claim that tho Managing Agents and 
directorate was just as much entitled to protection from the shareholder who was 
out for his own interest as the shareholder was entitled to protection from the 
directorate or Managing Agents. That this protootion was necessary there should 
be no question. For the purpose of the new Act, he concluded, was to safeguard 
ptiblio inter8,st and his iutontiou would be de.stroyed if tho management and the 
company as a whole was not in turn protootod. They had considered it, he added, 
advisable to Lave the proposed resolution in tho belief that it would be 
unanimously supported by all members and he hoped (hat with his body of commer¬ 
cial opinion in favour of deletion of tho clause, the Law Member might be finally 
persuaded to act iii the matter. 

Tho resolution wa.s seconded by Mr, Halsall (Bombay) and supported by Mr. 
,/, (?. Ryan (U|iper India) and Kui Bahadur Mukherji (Punjab) and was carried. 
The meeting thaa adjourned, 

Reiolutions—2nd. Day—Calcutta—22nd, Dec. ‘36 

Am Mail Sekvioe 

Mr. Halsall (Bombay) moved to-day tho following resolution relating to air mail 
soi'vicos ; 

“That this Association urges on Government tho early acceptance of the proposals 
for what i.s known as the Empire Air Mail Scheme which provides that all first 
class letter mail between Empire countries shall be carried by air ; that there shall 
be five accelerated services a week in each direction between India and England • 
and that all first class letter mail shall bo oarriod between Empire countries without 
surcharge. 

“That this Association also urgo.s on Goveruraont the necessity of making arrange¬ 
ments to ensure that the benefits of the Empire Air Mail Scheme bo extended to 
centres in India not on the througli trunk but served by internal feeder services and 
that mails to or from suoli centres bo carried by air in India without extra cost to 
the public’’. 

Mr Halsall reviewed tlie history of the air mail pointing out how from the maiu 
rout to India, internal feeder services tiad been established to allow v^id distribution 
of air mail to important oeutros in tlie country. The desioion of the British Govern- 
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luent to carry all first class mail by air within the Empire without special ohargo 
was a step of equal importance. 

Mr. Balsall sa,\A that the British Government had now made proposals for an 
Empire Air Mail Scheme. It had been planned that from the beginning of 1938, five 
services in each direction should be operated between England and India. The sche¬ 
dule would provide for the journey between India and England within a period of 
three days as against the present time of five and" half days. The scheme would, 
therefore, provide facilities for tho rapid exchange of ideas between India and 
Europe. 

But, if the benefit of this scheme was properly to be realised in India, Mr. 
Halsall said, the internal air services should be enabled to operate with frequency 
equal to the main services and to carry without extra cost to the public for distri¬ 
bution throughout India the mails destined for and orginating from tho cities they 
served. He understood that the terms and conditions of tho British Government for 
the establishment of Empire air mail services to be operated by the Imperial Air¬ 
ways to and through India were still under consideration by the Government of 
India, But no announcement had been made to assure tho public that the benefits 
offered by the main air services would bo fully developed by distribution of equal 
frequency by Indian Services. This was a matter of importanco to all concerned 
especially lo Ahmedabad, Bombay Madras and South India, It was therefore essen¬ 
tial that arrangements for distribution of equal frequency on the part of the 
Indian air services should bo made when tho British scheme was put into 
operation. 

It was essential also that the postal authorities in India should adopt a uniform 
postage rate for carriage of mail by air wherever services existed and that there 
should be no surcharge for the carriage by air in India by existing air services of 
mail accepted for carriage of the main air route. 

The Bengal Chamber supported the resolution, subject to its being understood 
thas were it more expensive to dispatch letters by air than by sea, then the option 
should remain with the despatohor as to which route he used. 

General discussion followed and it transpired that the Empire air mail service 
was generally welcomed. It was not clear to many delegates to whether mails from 
India would be carried without surchage as was tlie proposal for mails from tho 
United Kingdom. Some delegates voiced fear if it was tho intention that mails 
were to be carried by air from India without surchage. It might be necessary in 
order to achieve this for India to contribute a heavy subsidy. 

The meeting agreed to the resolution being withdrawn until further informatiou 
was available as to the postage rates to be charged from ludia and as to the propor¬ 
tion of the cost of the scheme which might bo borne by the Indian exchequer. 

The same consideration applied mutalis mutandis to internal feeder services. Tlie 
resolution was withdrawn. 


Communicahons 

Mr. A. 0. Brown (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding communications, which ran 
as follows :— 

“That the creation of a department of Communications in tlie Central Government 
be expedited, such department to include Railways, Roads, Civil Aviation and Posts 
and Telegraphs but to exclude Inland Water Transport and Coastal Shipping which 
should be included in the portfolio of the Member of Commerce”. 

Mr. Brown remarked that it was to be hoped subsequent development might bring 
the railway in closer touch with commercial tracts and would gradually educate them 
out of whfit appeared to be their present policy of increasing tho gro.ss tonnage carry¬ 
ing at the expense of other forms of transport and the expense of tho great ports 
of India without regard to the financial losses which they suffered by quotation of 
uneconomic rates of freight. The Government of India accepted the principle of 
bringing communications under one portfolio, but when the original resolution was 
proposed, it was urged that inland water transport and coastal shipping should be 
included in the portfolio of the Members of Commerce. The proposer held that it 
was an undesirable arrangement that the interests of shipping and inland water 
transport be in the same portfolio as Railways, 

Mr. V N. Sen (Punjab) supporting, said that the Punjab Chamber strongly urged 
that for ary new scheme that might bo evolved for the unification of the Transport 
Department, no further expenditure be incurred and the new department be not 
Joaaed with heavy personnel. Secondly, the Punjab Chamber had urged that inland 
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wator traDSpoi't and coastal shipping bo incliidod. It was feared that if inland water 
transport was exclndod, thoro would ho no woll-dofiuod polioy of oo-ordination. Mr. 
Son asked the Cliamber to urge tlio Oovornmont that tho Ministry of Communioations 
be inaugurated with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and not wait till Fede¬ 
ration oarae into being. 

Mr. if. D. Franer (Burma), supporting, said that the Burma Ohambor had pointed 
out in 19.34 that tho position of inland wator transport in Burma was somewhat 
different from that in Bengal and it was considered doubtful whether the inland 
wator transport of Burma would benefit by being excluded from the purview of res¬ 
ponsibility of the Minister charged with co-ordination of all form of transport. Favour¬ 
ing tho resolution, he hopod that this would not be taken as a precedent when the 
distribution of porfolioa came to be made in Burma after separation. The resolutioa 
was carried. 

Silt Inddstut 

Tho resolution jf Rai Bah.adur Vpendralal Das (Chittagong) relating to the salt 
import duty was carried by a majority, Bomb.ay, Burma and Madras, not voting. 
The resolution staled : 

“This Assooiatii.n is strongly opposed to tho indolinito continuance of the privilege 
of preferential tariff which has been of beneficial effect to tho Indian salt industry 
as a whole." 


Companies Act 

Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimr.r (Bengal) moved a resolution relating to Section 105 (c) 
of tho Indian Companies Act 1936. 

Tho resolution urged that “the Section should be amended so as to safeguard the 
rights of members of a Company to increase tho oapifivT of the Company by issue of 
of further shares n such form and such manner as tho Company at generi meeting 
may determine." 

Mr. Chapman-Mortimer said that the onlv effect of the section would be to prevent 
tho manipulation of company finance to tue detriment of soma particular class of 
share-holders. 

Tho resolution was seconded by Mr. Halshall (Bombay) and was oarriod. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Ohapman-Mortimor (Bengal) and seconded by Mr. L. C. 
Buss (Karachi) and supported by Mr. Birloy (Madra.s) and Mr. L. A. Halsall (Bombay) 
the resolution regarding section 277 (3) of the Companies Act was carried. 

Teleohapii and Cable Rates 

Mr. Birley (Madras) then moved tiie following resolution about tologram and 
cable communications 

“This Associa'ion views with concern tho proposals to unify code and plain 
language telegrainf- and to abolish deferred message rates which certain Governments 
intend to mate at the International Telegraph Conference at Cairo In 1938 and 
strongly recommends tho Government of India to oppose thorn. 

“Ibis Association urges tho re-ostablishraent of a four word minimum for messages 
and recommends that a now form of letter cablegram, to bo charged for at a very 
low rate per 100 words, be Introduced. 

Mr. Birley said that their objection for proposed unification of code and plain 
language rates was based on tha apprehension that tho uniform rate to be chosen for 
those messages wiiuld be higlior than the existing rate for code telegrams. They 
objected to the proposed abolition of lieferied telegram, booauBe they uonsidorod that 
this class of messages (formed the intermediary between ordinary cables and air 
mail, Their two iiroposals were firstly rointroduction of 44 word minimum for code 
messages which tiioy woro assured, undor-stimulatH traffic and secondly, a new form 
of lottor telegram should bo introducod and charged at a very low rate by 100 words. 

Mr. Uogg (Bombay), seconding, s.aid that all big telegraph users were believed 
to have amended their codes to suit the five-letter code word with its relaxation 
of restrictions on tho composition of tho word. TTis manipulation of codos had been 
an expensive busiuess. Tho resolution was carried. 

'Shobt-Cominos of Postal Depp. 

Mr J. Reid-Kuy moved tho following resolution regarding tho short-comings of 
the Posts and Telegraphs services : 

47 
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•This association is of opinion that imraediata stops should be taken towards 
effecting all round improrement in the services rendered to the public by the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department with particular reforonoo to (1) promt acceptance for 
despatch and delivery of telegrams. (3) more accurate service in the transmission of 
telegrams in order to prevent mutilations and (3) a speeding up of the services 
generally," 

Mr. J. Reid-Kay recalled the outrage perperated on a Post Office servant in charge 
of the Serajganj Mail by which he lost his life and refered to the conflagration in 
mail-van of the imperial mail. He hoped that steps would be taken to prevent a 
reonrrenoo of happenings. Ho pointed out that the system of telephoning the 
contents of telegram phonograms was working satisfactorily in the United Kingdom 
but he regretted that their eiperienoo of tho system was not satisfactory. 

The resolution was carried. 

Telephokb Extension 

Prof. Rchtrtt (Northern India) moved tho following resolution relating to exten¬ 
sion of the telephone system. 

“That this Association is of opinion that in tho development of the telephone 
system in India, it is essential that the necessity which exists for further extension 
of the telephone system in rural areas, be not overlooked.” 

Mr. Roberts expressed satisfaction at the progress made in this direction. He 
drew attention^ to the backward side of telephone development in rural areas. The 
amonnt of business in the centre should be tho criterion and wherever trade existed 
telephone facilities should bo available as trunkcalls alone would soon repay the 
expenditure involved. 

The last lino in the resolution was amended as follows : “Telephone system in 
rural areas where this is possible on remunerative basis bo not overlooked”. The 
amended resolution was carried. 

Tradb Statistics 

Mr. At K. O. lingg (Bombay) moved the following resolution on trade statistics 

“Considering (1) the great importance to tho business community in present day 
trading conditions of the prompt publication of full and reliable statistics, and (3) 
the vital nooessity of such statistics as a sound basis for the shaping of commercial 
and industrial policy and for the conduct of tr.ade negotiations with other countries, 
this Association urges the Government of India to undertake without delay the 
establishment of a Central Statistical Department on up-to-dato linos.” 

Mr. Hogg said that tho importance to the business community in present-day 
trading conditions of tho prompt publication of full and reliable statistical information 
needed little emphasis. At a time when a planned economy was the order of the 
day in nearly all countries, India had no sound economists’ figures on which to base 
her commercial and industrial relationships with other countries. Tho development 
of electric power resources and irrigation would bo inept without statistios. Tho 
work of agricultural marketing otiioors and of the Imperial Council of Agrioultural 
Research aud the applicatiou of the results obtained through their agency would be 
nugatory unless subjected to statistical scrutiny. The new expansion or insurance, 
and of hanking and building, all needed sound statistics to ensure proper planning. 

_ It was notorious, Mr. Hogg said, that the official export trade figures did not tally 
with the corresponding figures of imports from India published by European coun¬ 
tries. This was due to the system of exports “for orders” and to tho large inter¬ 
port trade of the United Kingdom on continental account. In some years the dis¬ 
crepancy had been large enough to convert a passive into an active balance. It was 
therefore necessary that the Government of India should publish the foreign Govern¬ 
ment figures as a corrective to their own. It was also necessary that India should 
have reliable and up-to-dato information of the developments of her foreign trade 
with each particular country. Her present etatistics, organised during a period when 
such figures wore of little more than academic interest, were almost useless by 
reason of the groat delay with which they wore published and the fact that they 
took into account only ports of landing. An Indian Central Statistics Bureau, with 
power to oo-opt aud if nocosaary pay for the services of experts in the diferent 
professions and trades would, he felt sure, be a happy solution of many problemg. 

The resolution was carried. The proceedings then concluded. 



The Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce 


H. E. Tka ^ceroyt Addreu 

Hla Excellency the Viceroy delifcred the following speech In reply to an address 
from the Indian Chamber of Gommerco, Calcutta on the 23rd. December 1936. 

Gentlemen, I thank you warmly on behalf of Lady Linlithgow and myself for 
your welcome to us ana for the good wishes which you have been so kind to express. 
As you have observed, the time at which I have assumed the heavy responsibilities 
of my present office is one when momentous changes are taking place In the politi¬ 
cal and economic life of India. I am well aware of the Importance of those changes 
bat I can at once assure you that in discharging the onerous duties that fall to me 
my first concern will at all times be that my aotiou should be informed by a lively 
syrmiathy for India and for her beat interests. 

I heartily sliare your view as to the importance of Improving the condition of the 
masses. To this subjeot I liave myself devoted the closest personal attention since I 
assumed office last April. I would like to take this opportunity to say that in any¬ 
thing that I have been able to do to assist the cultivator to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in his conditions of livelihood and to stimulate interest In matters so Important 
as the improvement of the breed of cattle and the problem of nutrition, I have re¬ 
ceived the utmost assistance from official and non-official agencies alike and from the 
press. The power of the press In matters such as these is great and I am glad to 
think that It has consistently been need to such good purpose and that in the efforts 
I have been making I have at all times bad behind, me Its ready and prompt assistance. 
I agree with you that important as questions such as the improvement of the breeds 
of cattle and tlie problem of nutrition may bo, they do not by themselves by any 
means exhaust the whole field of rural betterment nor Indeed are the activities of the 
appropriated departments of Governments in this country In any way limited to 
those particular objectives vital though I hold them to be. 

Thus I am In entire agreement with you In holding that the development of 
cottage industries is a direction in which further and valuable progress can be made 
but such study as I have been able to make of the experience in this field of other 
countries as well as of our owu convinces mo that the rapid expansion of cottage 
industries can never be easy of achievement for the problems to be solved in connec¬ 
tion therewith, particularly that of securing a profitable outlet for the produots of 
such industries, are notoriously difficult of solution. Happily however there already 
exists in India a solid foundation on which to build and I am glad to observe in 
many quarters a determination to promote whoreevor practicable the establishment 
of cottage industries. It la only In the last few days that during my visit to the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition at Lucknow 1 have had an opportunity myself 
to visit a display wliich bears eloquent witness to the interest which has been taken 
in the matter In that important province. 

The problem of unemployment is, as you are as well aware as I am, one the 
Bointion of which calls for the united endeavour of us all. The difficulties are 
great but I am glad to think that already some advance has been made and no one 
can fail to be Impressed by the readiness. Indeed tlie anxiety of ail classes of the 
community^, to assist. The presidency of bengal has particularly distinguished itself 
by the initiative and the energy which it has displayed in dealing with this most 
important question. The development of small size inaustrles is one valuable way by 
which we can assist In dealing with this problem and I am glad to think that that 
method of approaoh has been tried and, as I understand it, with marked success in 
this presidency. 

You have dealt In some detail in your address with the progress of Industrlaliea- 
tion and you have drawn attention to a fact which I, like you, agree iu regarding 
as significant, the fact that the national income of India has been enhanced in a 
period of depression. 

On the question of protection I would say only that I am, I think, right in hold¬ 
ing tiie view that there is a growing recognition among Indian industrialists of the 
fact that protection, if sufficient discrimination is not exercised, may produce uu- 
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fortnnate effects and that it is unwise to overestimate the potentialities which it 
offers for the reduction of unemployment. You have suggested too that a vigorous 
and comprehensive national industrial policy is essential and you have been good 
enough to indicate that the impetus might well come from the centre. I will only 
say on that point that to the best of my judgment the policy of the central Gov¬ 
ernment upon this highly important question has been entirely consistent and that 
In that in the provinces Ministers who both under the late Act and under the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iddia Act of 1935 have been and will continue to be directly concerned 
with it have, I think, I am right In saying, c:^«aiatently shown a full realization of 
the Importance of industrial development In all aireotions In which the differing 
conditions of individual provinces make development possible. 

I observe with Interest that the seat allotted in the Begal Provincial Legistive Assem¬ 
bly to your chamber has already been filled and I feel no doubt that the representa¬ 
tive of a body with experience and knowledge such as are at your disposal can be 
relied on to play an effective part In any discussions which may take place In the 
provincial Assembly as effecting the industrial development and improvement In 
Beiual. 

In the remarks you have addressed to me you have stressed the importance of 
cooperation between Government and the people. I wholly share your view on that 
point and I regard it as of the first importance that cooperation should be of the 
closest. I am confident that you will at all times find on the part of officials of 
the Government of India or of the provincial Governments, an entire readiness to 
consider with sympathy practicable propositions which may be laid before them 
for dealing with the many Important matters to which you have referred and if 
results of value are to be obtained the friendly assistanco, the interest and the 
cooperation of non-offloial character are essential. I know to what an extent these 
have on so many occasions boon forthcoming but it is, I think, not Inap- 
nropriate to the occasion of your remarks to sav again how great an importance 
1 attach to these considerations and how sincerely 1 hope that in the interests of 

R 'ess of provincial development and of the solution of problems so fundamental 
e problem of unemployment, it wilJ continue to be afforded indeed in a fuller 
measure than that In the past. Without the ready cooperation of non-official ele¬ 
ments the best results can hardly be looked for. Such cooperation is consistant 
with honest differnence of opinion on many major issues and Indeed if in India we 
are to make a sncoess of popular government it is very necessary that we should 
learn rather to concentrate upon points of agreement than to overstress the signi- 
fioanoe of matters on which some difference of opinion may havo emerged. But 
as 1 endeavoured to make clear in the address which I broadcast on assuming my 
present office, even if occasions arise on which I do not find myself able to agree 
in all matters with those whose affairs 1 am concerned, I am prepared at all times 
to accept the sincerity and goodwill of tho.s 0 with whom I differ and I feel little 
doubt that this Is equally true of the whole machine of government. 

I am sorry that you should he dissatisfied with the attitude of my Government 
in regard to currency policy and to the composition of tho Railway Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee. Here again I fully recognise that currency policy is a matter on which different 
views may be held by different people and with honest conviction on both sides but 
it Is also a question as to which it is well that the public in this country and the 
the business community in particular should be fully seized of the policy and inten¬ 
tions of Government. As 1 recently indicated in reply to the Madras Currency 
League the position is that In our considered view there is no case for reopening 
the question of the rupee ratio ; and furthemore it is my duty to tell yon with the 
utmost plainness that there is not the least likelihood of that view being modified. 

As for the composition of the Railway Enquiry Committee, I have been concerned 
above all to secure a body of acknowledged experts and of outstanding ability who 
could he relied upon to examine with entire detachment the important and for the 
most part highly technical problems presented by the railway system of this country 
and to advise in the light of their great experience of similar difficulties In other 
countries a* to the remedial action which might most appropriately be taken. The 
committee will, I am sure, be more than grateful for any views which may be laid 
before them by traders or others and for any expressions of opinion or for any 
suggestions which the commercial community of this country, or which a body so 
important as that which 1 now see before me may care to communicate and I am 
confident equally from my own knowledge of the high capacity and the great ex- 
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perleaoe of the members of the committee that aay suoU proposals or suggestions 
will reoelve the moat oareful and aympathetlo consideration. 

Gentlemen, 1 thank yon again for vour address. It has beon a pleasure to me to 
meet yon here to-day and I am grateful to you for the cordial welcome which you 
have extended to me. We may not always see eye to aye on all questions and our 
difference of view may extend to matters of Importance but wo are, I feel no doubt, 
at one in aiming at BBOurIng that In the decisions which we take In the policy we 
advocate the Interests as wo see them of India and of her citizens shall be the 
paramount and decisive couslderation. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address 

His Excellency the Viceroy, In reply to an address presented by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, Oaloutta, on the 22nd. DecBmber 1936, observed: 

I am wall aware of the long record of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce. I appreciate the extent to which it represents Bengali commercial 
interests and I am glad to have this opportunity to hear the views of so responsible 
a body on the many Important matters to which you have referred m your 
address. 

I welcome in particular your fuil appreciation of the Importanoa of agrlouifure 
in the Indian soheme of things and the desirability of taking all possible steps to 
ameliorate In every manner that mav be practicable the position of the oult^ator 
My Investigations during the period of the Koyal Commission on Agriculture to my 
work on which you have so kindly referred leave me In no doubt as to the magni¬ 
tude of the problem and of the difhoultie.s, but I am confident that with the willing 
oo-operatlon which has so far beau accorded to me by officials and non-offloials alike ft 
will ne possible to make a marked advance and in the next few years materially to 
Improve the present state of things. Improvement inevitably takes time ; we are 
dealing not with a small country but with a vast subcontinent : the numbers 
affected run into tense of millions and it goes without saying that under such condi¬ 
tions the pace of the results must necessarily be slower than we could wish. But 
you may be confident that I am poraonally concerned to ensure that no delay which 
Is avoidable will occur In taking all practical steps In the direction to which you 
iiave referred. I am very conscious of tho importance of the specific aspects of 
tho problem of rural uplift which you have montionod In yonr address—aspects 
which need only to be stated for the difficulty of time factor to be realised. 

You rightly state that the responsibilities whloli will be handed over to eleoted 
Ministers under tho new constitution will be very great indeed, and I am glad to 
see on all slde.s a realization now of the fundamental nature of the change which 
has been Introduced under the now Act and of the real transfer of control and of 
responsibility to popular elected Ministers which It Involves. Heavy as the task 
Is its very bni Jen will be the test of tho capacity of those to whom It has been 
transferred. But my own familiarity with the provinces of this great country and 
the men whom they had been able to produce leaves mo in no doubt that they will be 
able to provide alike Ministers and representatives in the new provincial Le^slatures 
who can be relied on to spare no effort In the cause of India and of their own 
province and to approach tho great problems which will fall upon them with a 
singlehearted devotion to tlie interests of their country. I am well aware of the 
difnoultlos with which their now responsibilitlos may confront them, but these ore 
difficulties which confront Ministers in every country in the world today. There is 
no country today which has a surplus of revenue open to expenditure ; there is no 
country in whion the problem of unemployment is not great and serious ; there 
is no country which does not have to face all the difficulties which arise from 
poverty, from underfeeding and from lack of marketable foodstuffs at prices within 
the capacity of the poorest in tho land. Those are the conditions which responsible 
Ministers nave to face the world over and I am confident that Mlniatera will be 
found in India no less well able to grapple with them than elsewhere. 



Review of the Trade of India 1935-36 


OfficUl Review of Steady Progreu 

“Till the spring of 1935, the Instability of cnrrenoie* was a serious hindrauoe to 
the revival of trade, though jts effects were felt less widely in countries the curren¬ 
cies of which had either been devalued or had left gold. Since then, there has been 
a large measure of actual stability in erchanges and the forces of recovery have 
gathered momentum", states the Review of the Trade of India in 1935-30. 

To a certain extent, the review adds, the improvement during the year was due 
to re-armament, but more largely the reoovery was based on a genuine improve¬ 
ment in conditions, there being distinct signs of Improvement in economic conditions 
in most countries. For the first time since 1929, the gold value of world trade in 
1935 registered a small rise of 1.9 per cent. The quantum of world trade rose by 
about 4.6 per cent to 82 per cent of the 1929 level, although it is significant that 
the gold value of Europe’s trade declined by 2 per cent. There was little progress 
made in the year in the mitigation of the trade restrictions in force in European 
countries, for, while in a few countries like Austria and Belgium some of the restric¬ 
tive measures were withdrawn, new restrictions were Imposod In others or the 
existing restrictions intensified. 

The international political situation during the year was distinctly worse than In 
1934-35, and though. In consequence, the tendency towards eoonomio sufficiency 
received added strength, the course of recovery was not greatly affected as the 
improvement in conditions generally proceeded on natlonallines depending more 
on the home than on the foreign market. The expansion of international trade con¬ 
sequently lagged behind the reoovery in domestic conditions. 

Agricultural prices, on the whole made distinct recovery. Prices of rice were 
firmly held in spite of a diminished overteas demand. Jute was on a much higher 
level owing to tne smaller crop outturn. Cotton prices during the year under review 
were also maintained well on the whole. The Improved world demand for oils and 
fats was reflected in the higher price-level of most oilseeds. The prices of ground¬ 
nuts, castor seed and rape-seed all improved. Linseed prices mads a distinct recovery 
in the last two quarters of the year. Tea, in its third year of restriction, made a 
moderate reoovery in prices. Wheat prices also were better than in the preceding 
year. The price level of rubber also was satisfactory but the coffee market oontinued 
depressed. 

ItiDTJsiBiaa iH iNDia 

Turning to industrial conditions, the review says that while there was Improve¬ 
ment in several directions, there was deterioration in others. The ootton textile 
industry broke its previous record of production, but both external and internal 
competition were severe, and in spite of prices being marked down, large stocks 
remained in band at the end of the year. The voluntary scheme of restriction of 
production in the jute industry broke down In the year under report and the prloea 
of jute manufacturers declined. Larger overseas demand, however, absorbed the 
increased production of the year, a testimony to the general improvement In trade 
and industrial conditions. Tne iron aud steel industry Increased its outturn and sales. 
The production of cement also Increased and negotiations were in progress during 
the year for the unification and control of the industry on its marketing side. Sugar 
production reached a new record and the Indian sugar indust^ is approaching a 
stage when it will he able to meet the entire internal demand. The problem before 
the sugar industry la now one of orderly marketing and the avoidance of wasteful 
competition. There was larger production of matches, paper, wheat flour, heavy 
chemicals and petrol, but there was a small decline in the prodiiotion of kerosene 
oil. In the mining industry, coal did not show much Improvement, but the demand 
for mineral ores showed a largo Improvement, Non-speoulative industrial securities 
generally showed a small appreciation, but speculative industrial securities were on 
OiB down grade, jute and ootton shares, In particular, showing a dull record. The 

g :o3s customs revenue realised lu 1935-30 was Rs. 50.3 croies, as compared with 
8. 64.4 crores in the preceding year. 
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Industrial disputes during 1935 were few and the number of workers involved 
and the loss in working days were the lowest in 16 years for which statistics are 
available. The strikes which accounted for the greatest loss in working days daring 
the year occurred in the Keshoram Cotton Mills, Calcutta, in which about 5,000 
workers were involved with a loss of 119,000 working days, and in the Ahmedabad 
Textile Mills which affected 23,000 workers and resulted in a loss of over 93,000 
working days, 

Goto Expom iSD Exohanob 

The rupee-sterling exchange remained steady throughout the year sustained by 
the continued export of gold. Fluctuations ware few and the averge rate for the 
year was 18'3-33d. The exports of gold during the year amontod to 4,182,723 fine 
OSS. valued at Rs. 38,31 lakhs. Prices of gold during the year were on a higher 
level than in 1934-35, The total exports, however, declined. Money conditions during 
the yew were eroeptionally easy. The continued exports of gold enabled the market 
to receive largo supplies of funds through sales of stealing to Government. Call 
money was quoted at one-fourth per oent m Bombay in September and the rate praoti- 
oally remained unchanged until Deoember. In the first quarter of 1936 the rate 
generally was half per oent on November 88, the Reserve Bank of India rate was 
reduced from 3 and half per cent to 3 per oent at whioh it still remains. In August, 
the Government of India issued a medium-term rupee loan for Rs. 15 crores at 3 
per oent and applications for loan amounted to noarly Rs. 30 orores. Treasury Bills 
issued to the public, whioh had araountod to Rs, 88,33 lakhs in 1934-35, totalled about 
70,61 lakhs in 1935-36 ; the average yield per cent fell from 1.58 to 1.09. The gilt- 
edge market uuderwont soma violent fluotuatious during the year at the time of the 
Italo-Abyssiniau crisis and the crises in the silver market in Bombay. The index 
number of the prices of 8 and half per cent Government of India paper stood at 95 
in April, 1935. By July it had risen by 4 points, but there was a decline in the 
succeeding three months, 94 being reached in October. From November, prices again 
appreciated, and, in March, the index number stood at 108. 

New Joint Stock Companies 

Of stock companies registered with au authorised capital of Rs. 5 lakhs or more 
during the year under review, six companies having among them an aggregate 
authorised capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, had, as thoir object, the manufacture of ohemioals 
and allied products. Companies for iron and stoel manufactures accounted for Rs. 
15,75 lakhs, one company alone crores. Twonty-seven companies with a total author¬ 
ised capital of Rs. 159,93 lakhs wore floated for cotton manufactures. Thirteen 
companies, having between them an authorised capital of Rs. 130 lakhs, were floated 
for the purpose of producing cinema pictures. 

Coras* OF PnioBS 

As regards wholesale prices, the review says that the price-level in India, as in¬ 
dicated by the Calcutta Wholesale Price Index Numbers, was generally higher during 
the year under report than in the preceding year. Prom 87 in March 1935, the index 
rose to 91 in May and remained at that level for the next two months. After a slight 
set-back in August and September, thoro was a rise to 93 in October, and this level 
was more or less maintained till Deoember. Thereafter, there was a relapse and in 
March, 1936, the index stood at 91. 

As compared with September, 1929, there was, in March, 1936, a fall in the case 
of exported articles of 38 per cent, while in oaso of imported articles, the fall was 30 
per cent. Taking Deoember, 1931, as the basis, there was, however, a rise in Deoem¬ 
ber, 1935, of 6 por oent in the case of exports while a rail of 12 per oent was re¬ 
corded in the case of imports. In March, 1936, there was only a rise of 1 per cent 
in the case of exported articles, while tlio price level of imported articles fell by 16 
per cent. 

The prices of raw materials, specially jute, oilseeds and hides and skins, showed 
considerable improvement in the year under review. Both cotton and jute manu¬ 
factures were during the greater part of the year on a lower level than in the 
previous year. In the case of metals, tho decline in the trend of prices noticed in 
the latter half of the preceding year was checked in the year under review, 

Fobeiqn Tbad* 

The total value of the imports of private merchandise advanced from Hs. 1,33 
orores in 1934-35 to 1,34 orores in the year under review, while exports, including 
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re-exports, advanoed by Rs. 0 oror^ to 164 orores. The visible balance of trada 
in merohandise and treasure in 1935-36 was In favour of India to the extent of 
Bs. 67 orores, as oompared with Rs. 76 orores in 1934-35. The transaotions in 
treasure of private aooonnt resulted in a next export of treasure amoantlng to 
Rs, 36 and one third orores, as against Rs. 53 ono half orores in the preceding year. Net 
exports of gold amounted to Rs 37 ono third orores, while silver showed a net 
import of Rs 9 one fourth orores. Net exports of curronoy notes amounted to 
Rs. 29 lakhs. 

Imports 

Among the important articles of import , ootton manufactures of all kinds 
showed a deolino of Rs. 73 lakhs in value. luipuna of cotton piooegoods declined 
by Rs. 1,15 lakhs ; but the loss was partly made up by larger Imports of cotton 
twist and yarn. The total quantity of pleoegooda imported, however, actually 
increased from 944 million yards to 947 million yards. Tlie most noticeable 
feature of the year’s trade in ootton piecegoods was the striking advance made by 
Japan in all branches, notably in printed and grey goods. The share of the United 
Kingdom declined correspondingly. Not less striking was Japan’s advance in the 
imports of ootton twist and yarn. Tho total quantity imported increased by 10 and 
a half million lbs. or 31 per cent to 44 and a half million ibs.. and most of this 
increase was absorbed by Japan. Thero was a decline in tho imports of artiiioial 
silk yarn, piecegoods of artincial silk mixed with other materials and wollen piece- 
goods. On the other hand. Imports of artificial silk piece-goods showed a further 
improvement and the increase under this head in the last two years was suffloient 
to offset the decline in the imports of silk pieoogoods anil piecegoods of silk or arti- 
fioial silk mixed with other materials. Imports of raw wool, raw silk and silk yarn 
were all maintained. Imports of all articles of artificial silk in the year under 
review were valued at Rs. 3,16 lakhs as against Rs. 3,59 lakhs In the preceding year. 
Raw silk and silk manufactures of ait kinds declinod by Rs. 59 lakhs to Rs. 3,78 
lakhs, while raw wool and woollen manufactures had a total recorded value of 
Rs. 3,79 lakhs, which was 1,08 lakhs less tbau in 1934-35. In respect of all these 
articles, Japan continued to be the most importaut source of supply. 

In the “Metals" group, there was a pronounoed Improvement in the imports of 
iren and steel materials. Tho total quantity imported rose by 32 per cent to 446,000 
tons, the value of tho imports rising by 13 per cent to Rs. 7,20 lakhs. All the 
important descriptions, oxoept steel bars, sitowed noticeable improvement The 
United Kingdom, which retained the largest share of the trade, lost some ground 
relatively to the competing countries, There was a noticeable advance in the 
imports from Germany. Imports from Japan, though relatively small, also made 
further headway. There was a general improvement in tho Imports of machinory 
and millwork, tho total value improving by Rs. 1 crore. Imports of metals, other 
than iron or steel, of which a largo portion consists of metals in the semi-manu¬ 
factured state, showed in the aggregate some decline owing to smaller imports of 
mixed or yellow metal and copper sheets. Imports of motor cars, which had shown 
a marked increase in 1934*35, showed a fall in tho year under review. The total 
number imported in 1935-36 was 13,590 as against 14,434 In the preceding year, k 
similar falling off in demand was noticed In the case of motor omnibuses and lorries. 
Wireless instruments and apparatus showed a largo improvement. Under the “Mineral 
Oils”, while imports of kerosene declined, those of fuel oils and petroleum improved. 
Imports of cigarettes and cigars showed small increases, but those of unmanufactured 
tobaooo and tcibacoo for pipes aud cigarettes deolioed. 

Trend of Exports 

On the export side, there was some decline In tho demand for Indian cotton, the 
shipments during the year totalling 3,397,000 bales with a recorded value of Rs. 33,77 
lakhs, the fall as compared with the preceding year being 93,000 bales in quantity 
and Rs. 1,18 lakhs in value. The shrinkage in exports was primarily due to lesser 
demand from Japan which took 1,759,000 bales, or 2,95,000 bales less than in 1934-35. 
The larger use of Indian cotton in Lancashire was reflected in tho increased off-take of 
the United Kingdom. In 1935-36, tlie U. K. took 456,153 bales, which was 109,000 bales 
more than in 1934-35. The average deolarod value per ton of cotton exported in 1935-36 
was Rs. 556-13-4 as against Rs. 560-12-11 in 1934-35. Exports of Indian piece-goods 
showed some Improvement, while foreign demand for raw jute continued to increase 
and the exportn during the year totalled 771,000 tons, an iuorease of 19,000 tons, os 
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compared with 1934-35 and of 23,000 tons as comparod with 1333-34. Owing mainly 
to restriction on the 1935 crop, much liighar prices were realised, the average 
declared value of the exports in 1935-36 being Rs. 177-11-5 per ton as compared 
with Rs. 144-7-6 in 1934-35. The quantity of tea exported declined from 325 million 
lbs, to 312 and a half million lbs. as a result of reduced export allotment. The 
recorded value of exports in 1935-36 was Rs. 19,8 orores as compared with Rs. 20.1 
erores in 1934-35. Exports of food grains and flour showed a decline. The total 
value recorded undtir tnis group, however, rose from 11,84 lakhs to 12,41 lakhs owing 
to the higher price of rice. Exports of metals and ores showed a striking improve¬ 
ment. Raw wool also liad a bettor market. Exports of castor seed dsolined in 
quantity while the recoidcd value showed an increaso. The trade in hides and skins 
showed better results in spite of a decline in the demand for tanned goat skins. 

The volume of exports, as comparod with 1927-28, was at its lowest in 1932-33, 
while that of irnport-s showed tho greatest decline in 1931-32. Since then both imports 
and exports have recovorod, but while in tJie case of exports there has been a con¬ 
tinuous improvumont from 1933-34, imports, which made an earlier recovery, declined 
sharply in volu no iu 19,13-34. In the last two years both imports and exports have 
advanced and the volume of exports is now about 12 per cent Isss than the pre¬ 
depression level of 1927-28. wliite tho voinmo of imports is about 13 per cent less. 
As compared \vitb 1932-33, exports have recovered by 18 percent ; imports have 
improved by 23 per cout from tlio 1931-32 level. 

Since 1913-34, export prices have shown a rolative improvement, while downward 
trend of import pric 0 .s continues. The prieo-lovels of exported and imported articles 
are thus adjusting i.hemselvus more closely. This feature is due to the increase 
in the price of tood.stulfs and raw materials, which may be regarded as one of the 
most conspicuous feature of tho general recovery. To a certain extent, control of 
production was idso responsible for raising the prices of raw materials. In the case 
of manufactures, industrial equipment has been greatly improved in recent years—a 
useful feature in a period of depression—and manufacturing costs have been brought 
down. This, cot..ibiut)d with the koen trade competition in a restricted world-market, 
have tended to i educe the prices of mamifacturea articles. The barter terms of trade 
show that a dellnito improvement has occurred since 1932-33. Merchandise for mer¬ 
chandise, India is now getting only 8 per cent less of imports in exchange for her 
exports, as compared witli 1927-28. 


Development of industries iu India 

A Review of Past Seven Yean 

The following are extracts from a press note issued by the department of Indus¬ 
tries and Labour Oovernraent of India in October 1936 :— 

A review of the efforts that have been and are being made by Governments 
to stimulate the industries of India, the condition of which vitally affects the standard 
of living throughout the country, is published today. The review, which is one of a 
series of bulletius issued by tlio fudustries and Labour department of the Government 
of India, takes tto form of a voport on ‘State Action in Respect of Industries,’ It 
covers seven yeais from 1928 to 193,5. 

In dealing with general industrial policy, the reviowipoints out that at tho beginning 
of these eight years the central Oovernraent, though deprived of the responsibility 
for industrial development under tho reformed constitution, had, broadly speaking, 
obtained through tariffs extonsivo pjowors for assisting the economic position of 
industries. 

The proviuce.s, ou the other hand, had in theory almost unlimited powers to assist 
industries, but their liuancial resources, their teciraical equipment and the difficulty 
of dealing with industries of all-India importauco on a provincial scale contributed 
to confine their activities largely to the less organized forms of industries. 

Coming to the important question of the development of cottage industries, the 
review states regarding textiles : 

‘The extent and importance of the handloom industry in India are not generaUy 
appreciated, The following figures taken from the report of the Cotton Textile Tariff 

48 
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Board published in 1932 and the census tables of 1931 rospeotirely give approximate 
estimates : 

No. 

HandlooinB - ... 1,9^,950 

Workers engaged in cotton and silk weaving and spinning 2,575,000 

‘The consumption of cotton yarns by handloora weavers in the Presidency of 
Madras from April to October 1933 was about 42.7 million pounds, while the value 
of the annual production of the Benaros weavers alone is estimated at Rs. 1 and 
one-fourth crores. Even in a smaller and less developed province liko Assam, hand- 
looms consume about 12 million pounds of yarns every year, which is woven into 
cloth valued at about Rs. 2 crores and aggregating in length about 27,000 miles.’ 
Brief indications are given of the way in which training and demonstration parties 
have succeeded in various provinces in assisting the industry. 

The Government of India decided to spend about Rs. 5 lakhs every year for five 
years in developing the industry. Schemes were formulated and discussed at the 
sixth Industries Conference in July, 1934. 

Commenting on these sohomos, which provide for improvements in marketing, 
appointment of technical experts and supply of materials on cheap rates, the review 
state* : 

‘The progress achieved in the.so schemes during the short period since their 
inception is encouraging. The necessary staff has been appointed in most of the 
provinces. The organizations through whicli it is proposed to carry on work have 
also been set up. In the United Provinces, 15 special investigators have been 
appointed, each in charge of two to four districs in order to carry out a preliminary 
survey of the whole industry in the provinoo. In Madras, the nooessary preliminary 
arrangements for the supply of raw materials have been concluded. In Bihar and 
Orissa, separate sections of a new organization, dealing with manufacturing, finishing 
and marketing have been set up, each in charge of a qvialified technical assistant.’ 

Similar action was taken by the Government of India with a view to assisting 
the silk industiy iu India, a grant of Rs, 1 lakh a year for five years from 1935- 
1940 beii.g made. An imperial Bericultural Committee was set up, and met in New 
Delhi in 1935, when schemes submitted by local Governments were scrutinized. 
All the approved schemes are now in operation and allotments have been made 
to Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Burma. 

More recently the Government has taken an important step to aid the cottage 
and small scale woollen industries by making a special grant of Rs. 5 lakhs to be 
spread over five years, and a Wollen Industry Committee has been set up to advise 
the Government of India on the question of allotments. 

Substantial assistance has been given by the Indian Stores department by purcha- 
chasing cottage industries’ products, for example, cutlery, looks, stable gear, uni¬ 
forms, crockery, postal bags, etc. 

Attention has also been devoted by research workers in different provinces to 
button-mall ing, bee-keeping, bangle-making, woollen blankets, soap-making, improved 
glass and pottery manufacture, and a host of other articles. 

The evolution of services giving information about industry and trade generally 
and the provision of technical assistance has progressed rapidly and is becoming 
more and more valuable. Publications for tlie dissemination of commercial intelli¬ 
gence have become numerous, while useful surveys of different industries are being 
increasingly undertaken. 

The period under review is remarkable for tho successful efforts made by the 
Governments of Madras, the Punjab, and the United Provinces to develop the 
hydro-electric resources of the country. This has resulted in factories being set up 
to utilize local materials and the provision of cheap power to industrial consumers. 

A chapter in the review deals with the question of financial assistance from the 
State for the development of industries and speaking of Madras, the oonolusion 
reached is,—‘There is thus no indication that industrial development in the province 
has been stimulated to any appreciable extent by the grant of State aid, either under 
the Act as it stood before amendment or after the introduction of the new concessions 
by amending Acts’. Again, a scheme for the supply of textile appliances on the 
hire-purchase system proved disappointing. A summary is given of the results of 
loans made by other provincial Governments, which show that in some oases the 
hire-purchase system has worked satisfactorily. 

Another important industrial activity of Government’s has been the setting up of 
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pioneer factories. Among the manufactures pioneered in this way are soap, ink 
powders and paint. These factories are primarily for the purpose of training workers 
and proving that opportunities exist for nrivate enterprise. 

One of the most recent developments uas been the establishment of the Industrial 
Research Bureau by the Government of India, which has already undertaken a heavy 
programme of work and is contributing valuable observations on industrial 
methods. 

Two chapters are devoted to a picture of the various fiscal measures for the 
assistance of Indian industry. In this section of the review the most important 
items dealt with are iron and steel, cotton and other textiles, and sugger each of 
which is efBoiently treated. Among other articles receiving protection are :—paper, 
salt, matches, vdieat, silver thread and wire, silver plate and like manufactures, 
magnesium chloride. The removal of certain tariff anomalies on the recommendation 
of the Tariff Beard also proved of great assistance to industry. 

The review closes with a chapter on the general policy followed by Government of 
affording all ponsiblo encouragement to the development of industries in India by 
showing a definite preference in making purcliases for articles of indigenous 
manufacture. 

Departments of the Government of India, or officers specially authorised, may, 
when they are satisfied that such measure is justified, allow a limited degree 9 ! 
preference in respect of price to articles produced or manufactured in India 
either wholly or in part. 

The department has also assisted Indian industries by persuading indentors to 
have recourse to indigenous .sources of supply whenever it was found that products 
were obtainable of suitable quality at a competitive price in India. 

Another useful activity, from the point of view of Indian industry, has been the 
organisation of an exhibition of Indian manufactures in the imperial secretariat 
buildings. New Delhi, for bringing prominently to the notice of intending authorities 
and the general public the standard of quality attained in certain industries. Manu¬ 
facturers are showing an increasing interest in the exhibition, which includes a wide 
range of textile, engineering and miscellanons stores, and is fairly representative 
of the various classes of indigenous articles purchased by the department for Gov¬ 
ernments. 

As a result cf the facilities offered by the Indian Stores department for the 
purchase of stores in India, the Government of Ceylon, Malaya and the Union of 
South Africa placed orders with Indian firms. 

A similar policy has been followed by the Railway Board in the purchase of 
stores by and on behalf of railways. Price preferences have been allowed in favour 
of indigenous material and tenders for stores required by State-managed railways 
are invited under the rupee tender system. 

Recently, revised rules were issued regulating tlie purchase of stationary and 
printing stores by departments under the Government of India. Indian mills are now 
supplying over 9ii percent of the paper required by Government and can compete 
with foreign firms in the quality of the paper supplied. 

Indian concerns have also, in consequence of Government encouragement, been 
able to supply over 75 per cent, of rag paper for permanent records, ivory fiuish 
paper, antique cream iaid paper and envelops, which used to bo obtained wholly 
and abroad some years ago. The average values of purchases of Indian paper 
andlof paper pui chased through the Director-General, Indian Stores department, 
London, during the six years 1938-29 to 1933-35 were Rs. 43 lakhs aud Rs. 1 
lakh respectively per annum, and the value of tho paper purchased through the 
London agency fell from Rs. 1,72,000 in 1928-29 to Rs. 14,000 in 1935-36. 


Irrigation in India 1934-35 

Official Statiatical Review 

A statistical review published from Simla, dated tlio 2lit. September 1936 shows 
that among all the wonders of India its irrigation system must rank foremost from all 
points of view—engineering, economic, agricultural, and nation-building. This staffs- 
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tical review is that of irrigation in India for 1934-35, issued by the Industrios and 
Labour Departiaent of the Government of India, which summarises very briefly the 
returns ana progress throughout the provinces. , . 

The aohievements of irrigation engineers in India can bo vividly summed np 'a a 
few sentences (says a press note issued by the De[>artmcnt of Industrios and Labour, 

Government of India). ^ j on qoo mn 

(a) The area under irrigation by Government Work* alono totalled 

acres, nearly a seventh of the whole area under crf>fr-in British India. This is oven 
more romarKable when it is remomborod that crops on irrigated land are belter and 
more nutritive than those relying upon natural water supplies. 

(b) The total capital outlay, direct or indirect on irrigation and navigation works, 
including works under construction, is Rs. 15,089 lakhs. 

(c) with a gross revenue for the year of Rs. 1,234 lakhs and working expenses 
of Rs. 492 lakhs, the net return on capital comes to the satisfactory figure of 4.9 

S er cent, (though the Sukkur Barrage yielded no revenue this year and the Cauvory 
lettur System only Rs. 598,000). 

td) In addition, India may bo said to have benefited generally to the oxtont of 
9,111 lakhs, this boing the estimated value of crops from areas receiving State 

towards this unique record numerous systems throughout British India have 
contributed. P’or oxamplo, in this review details are given of approximately 110 
works classed as productive, that is, which arc ior proteotion against famine or 
floods or are in other ways in tlio public interest. In other words, there are many 
more than 300 irrigation schemes in operation in British India alono. Nowhere else 
in the world is there a country with a total approaching a half or a qnartor of that 
figure. And of tliose 300 works, at least 70 arc of a major description. This, of 
course, does not take into account tho unmeious petty irrigation works ; for Madras 
Rresidoncy alone has over 35,000 of these serving about 3,000,000 acre.s of land. 

New Pro.iects 

One of the most interesting [tarts of the review is that which deals with new 
projects. The first part of Oovernmont’s object in developing irrigation has been 
achieved,—-vast areas of agricultural land which used to he precarious (subject to 
one dry year in five and one sovero drought in ten ycai.s) are now protected by 
irrigation against famine. Now tho second part of Govoiumont’s scheme i.s well in 
hand,—turning deserts and other previously uncuitivable land iuto valuable agricul¬ 
tural districts with the help of irrigation and by tho same means im[iroving other 
crops. During the last fifty years tho number of acros under irrigation in British 
India has been increased from 10,500,000 to over 30,000,000 and this latter figure may 
well reach 50,000,000 when allowance is made for the natural exjiansion of existing 
schemes. 

Before dealing with these now projects Iho general po.sitiou can be outlined. This 
is best done in tabular form 
Province. 


Madras 

Bombay Deccan 

Bind 

Bengal 

United I’rovinoes 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar & Orissa 

Central Provinces (excluding Berar) 

N. W. P. Province 

Raiputaiia 

Baluchistan 


Total 


Average area inigatod 

Area irrigated 

in triennium 1931-34. 

in 1934-35. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

7.456,630 

7,302,390 

378,072 

387,813 

3,915,240 

4,069,359 

55,194 

129,869 

3,737,519 

3,827,351 

10,943,726 

10,485,146 

2,077,665 

2,064,078 

880,033 

852,727 

381,363 

322,892 

393.06t) 

409,572* 

28,249 

26,537 

20,968 

20,533 

30,267,715 

29,888,267 


* Excluding 31,498 acres irrigated by the Paharpur canal for which at present no 
capital and revenue accounts are kept. 
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The slight falliag-oil in the number of acres irrigated is due to a number of causes 
chief among which was the satisfactory rainfall during the year 1934-35, lessening 
the demands of agrionltiirists upon supplies of artiflcial water, 

As in previous years, the Punjab Province showed the higliest return on capital, 
namely, 14.4 per cent, while others wore North-West Frontier Province 8 per cent, 
Madras 7.6 per cent, Burma 5 per cent and the United Provinces 4.7 per cent. 

1 Lloyd Bauraoe 

Taking just a few of the biggest projects mentioned, the Lloyd (Sukbur) Barrage 
and Canals Gonsiruotion Scheme—as the greatest work of its kind in the world— 
must come first. By the time the whole scheme of canals is completed, the cost, it is 
estimated, will have' reached Rs, 3,000 lakhs (£15,000.000). This will include 6,400 
miles of canals, the excavation of 7,530 million cubic feet of soil, the building of 
1,9(W bridges and regulators, and will command 7,5,00000 acres, an area two and a 
half times the size of Palestine, 

The Review points out that the period surveyed was the third year of the opera¬ 
tion of the Barrage Canals. Upto this point, there is the encouraging report that,— 
“Their general working was satisfactory. The important construction work carried 
out during the year under review consisted of the excavation of main and branch 
water-courses and the construction of modules (a special kind of outlet for water 
from the Goveinraent canal to the cultivator’s drain) and hurae pipe culverts 
(silkier form of outlet than the module). 

Though it hardly comes under the heading of “now projects”, the Review com¬ 
ments upon the completion of another great engineering achievement,—the Cauvery 
Alettur System. 3'hero has been irrigation of a kind in this area from prehistoric 
times, but it must have been to a large oxtoat detective and certainly not compre¬ 
hensive. A dam just over a mile long has been built, impounding a 6 O-squar 0 mile 
lake with 93,,500,OD0,000 cubic feet of water. The total cost of all the works, inolud- 
ing hundreds of miles of canals and distributories, is estimated at Rs. 663 lakhs 
(£4,900,000). 

In addition to the development of irrigation, a hydro-electric scheme is expected 
to be completed in 1938. The Review remarks “The potentialities of Mettur as an 
industrial centre are now oonsiderabte for the area will possess the great advantages 
of cheap power, an ample supply of water and pro.ximity to cotton and groundnut 
tracts, and there are also factory sites in the vicinity of the railway and the river 
Cauvery." 

Other Schemes 

Other irrigation schemes under consideration in different Provinces are 

Madras 

(i) With a view to relieving an area about 20,000 acres from submersion caused 
by the floods in the Coringa arm of the Godavari river and by the backing of such 
floods along the Teki drain during heavy floods in the Godavari river, two alternative 
schemes were under (lonsideration in consultation with the French authorities. These 
were (i) to build a tidal look at the head of the Coringa river near the French settle¬ 
ment at Yanam, and (ii) to provide banks on either side of the Teki drain and some 
other drains and to construct suitable inlets. 

(3) A large project for impounding the waters of the Tungabhadra river has 
been under consiaeration for long time. Technical and finanoial difficulties, and the 
problem of reconc iling rival claims to share in the waters of the river have stood 
in the way of the execution of the project. The general question of tho allocation 
of the waters of flic Tungabhadra is now under examination with the Governments 
concerned. 

(3) Another large scheme under consideration is the Lower Bhavani project in 
the Coimbatore district. 

(4) A few other smaller schemes were also in different stages of investigation 
and consideration. Among these were proposals for constructing an anient across the 
Pillaperu to augment the supply in the Mopad main channel, and for the restoration 
of the old course of the Uyyaoondan channel in the Triohinopoly district. 

Bombay 

( 1 ) The project for remodelling the first few miles of the Pravara Lett Bank 
canal, which have sittted heavily, has been prepared and is under consideration. 
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(2) The preparation of the Waldevi Tank project, which is intended to provide 
Nasik town, Deolali cantonment, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Govern¬ 
ment Central Jail, with an adequate supply of water, was also in progress during 
the year, 

(3) Tiie Relegaon Tank project, which is intended to supplement the storage in 
the Ekruk Tank at Sholapur, with a view to meeting fully the irrigation requirements 
of the tract under command and also the Don-agricultural needs of Sholapur town 
with its cotton mills, has been prepared in rough and is under consideration. 

Bknoal ' 

Survey and investigation works in connection with the Darkeswar Reservoir and 
more Reservoir project, wore continued during the year. 

Investigation of several other irrigation schemes was also undertaken during the year. 

The Grand Trunk Canal Project is still liold in abeyance pending a further con¬ 
sideration of the scheme. 

Fairly restricted dredging was undertaken in the Lower Kumar river during the 
year under review. The flotilla service used the Lower Kumar river up to 31st 
October 1934. A through steamer service between Khulna and Madaripur was main¬ 
tained up to the 37th November, 1934 and thereafter Khulna-Madaripur steamers only 
went up to Fatehpur (Sindiaghat) and passengers and goods were transhipped there 
to a ferry service which was maintained for the rest of the year. 

The Attrabanka river, which forms a cross country connection between the Rupsa 
and the Madhuraati rivers, is gradually deteriorating on account of the formation of 
a number of shoals almost throughout the whole length of the river. During the 
year under review it was decided not to dredge the river since an alternative route 
via the Halifax Cut was available for use by the various steamer companies. The 
steamer traffic was accordingly diverted to tho Halifax Cut route from the 15th 
December, 1934 until the end of the year under review. The Mangalpur shoal in 
the Madhumati river was dredged as it showed signs of deterioration. 

Uniteo Provinces 

A new reservoir at Khutgaon to increase the storage for the Dhasan canal. 

A new reservoir on the Shalizad Nadi, a tributary of tho Botwa river, to supple¬ 
ment the storage lost by tho silting of Dhukwan reservoir. 

The proposed construction of the Ashraura canals and alternative proposals for 
the Karamnasa canals. 

Preliminary investigations wero made and Survey Division was opened for the 
Fyzabad electricity and Ghogra pumping scheme. The object of the scheme is to 
pump 180 cuseos from tho Ghogra river for irrigation in the Fyzabad district as a 
preliminary step towards the electrification of the Eastern districts of Oudh. 

Punjab 

A large number of important works are in progress and a five-year drainage pro¬ 
gramme for the relief of waterlogging, to cost Es. 40 lakhs has been launched. A 
number of schemes under the five-year programme were advanced during the year. 
Actual construction was started on the Budlii Nallah on the Upper Jhelum canal, 
Akalgarh Saidnagar Drains on the Lower Chenab canal and the Lower Raniwah 
Drain on the Lower Jhelum canal. The total expenditure incurred on various anti- 
waterloOTng measures during the year under review amounted to Es. 8,51,949. 

The Thar, Bhakra and Havell Projects remained under consideration. 

Burma 

An estimate for the proposed left bank canal, to take off above the projected new 
Daing 'Weir on the Panlaung river was under preparation. 

An estimate amounting to Rs. 1,30,000 was prepared for providing a masonry weir 
with link canals to replace the dangerous Lotpanchibaw village bound on the Ohaug- 
magyi ohaung, but owing to strong objections from the local cultivators sanction to 
the work has been held in abeyance. 

North-West Frontier Province 

(1) A. scheme or lift irrigation of the area near Risalpnr was under investigation. 

(2) A scheme for the control of the Tank Zam and the Gumal river has been 
investigated but is not likely to be executed immediately. 

It is impossible to give an adequate picture of the constant and ever-inoreasin 
activities of irrigation engineers m India in a few pages with a number of tabular 
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statements in convoying biietly the vastness and Invaluable nature of this work 
in India. 

The Central Board of Irrigation 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Speech 

His Excellency the Viceroy, opening the annual meeting of the Central Board of 
Irrigation, at New Delhi on the 31st. October 1936 said : 

Gentlemen, It gives me great pleasure to ba ablo to open the proceedings of the 
seventh annual meeting of the Central Hoard of Irrigation and 1 thank you for having 
invited me to do so. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country and agriculture, her chief industry, 
is dependent to an essential degree on irrigation. We are all of us proud to think 
that India should possess an irrigation system which is the most important in the 
world today and I would like to take this opportunity to pay my tribute to the long 
line of distinguished irrigation engineers to whoso labours that system is due and 
who can claim to have contributed in tlie most material degree to laying the founda¬ 
tion of India’s prosperity. 

You gentlemen, the successors today of those great men who have rendered such 
signal service in the past, carry on their work and 1 am well aware of the degree to 
which it is your good fortune to be able to add to the material prosperity of this 
country, to remedy the defects wliich knowledge and experience liave brought to light 
and to assist in spreading still further the bonolits of irrigation to the Indian agricul¬ 
turist and to India as a whole. The debt of India to you and to your predecessors 
is a heavy one. The general appreciation of the importanco of that debt can 
not but be at once a source of legitimate satisfaction to you and an incentive second 
to none to the continued and active pursuit of your arduous labour. 

The sums which have been spent by Government on irrigation in this country are 
vast. The total amount so far expended on irrigation works approximates to 159 
crores of rupees but vast as may be that sum it would bo foolish to allow the mere 
magnitude of the figure of expenditure to absorb attention. For the area served by 
the works on wh oli that sum has beou spent over a period of 80 years, raises crops 
annually to the value of 100 crores of riipues aud taking into account the value of 
those crops every 18 months sees the repayment _ of the capital expenditure. 1 am 
glad to have the opportunity to pay this public tribute to the fact that the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of this vast irrigatiou .system has been made possible by the 
services of the highly trained and skilled army of ongiuoers whom you represent here 
tod^. 

Of the problems of vital importance to India today not the least important is that 
of the food for h.3r rapidly increasing populutiou. Tiie present rate of inoreaso of 
that population is a fact of profound signilicanco aud it is in my view one of the 
issues which is likely to prove to be of the greatest importance to the future Govern¬ 
ments of this country. 

In a recent rejiort the public health commissioner with the Government of India 
states that the population is expected to increase to 400 millions in 1941 and that it 
is increasing at the rate of about four millions per year. His report states further 
that only about three-fourtbs of an acre per head of population in British India is 
under cultivation for food purpo.ses. These facts are staggering and you will agree 
with me that they must give matter for serious thought to all thinking men and 
women in India. The investigations which are being carried on by the department 
concerned with agricultural research will doubtless result in increased productivity of 
the land but if out: food resources are to keep pace with the increase in population, 
means must be found of bringing large tracts of country still unproductive under 
fruitful cultivation aud there is no way in which this can so effectively be done as 
by extending facilities for irrigation. 

A recent development in this country and one of great importance is that of 
hydro-electric generating schemes on irrigation canals by the utilisation of power- 
available at canal tails. The advantages of irrigation from the tube wells as compared 
with the ordinary method of irrigation from canals are, as I see it, that an area can 
be developed in accordance with demand, that there is not the large initial outlay 
which may be lying unproductive awaiting development of the countiw, that the 
capital outlay per eusec of water used for irrigation is less than under Weir control 
system and that water is available as and when required, the cultivator paying for 
it on a volumetric basis. I need not emphasise the importance of a development 
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wliich results in the econoraio use of water and which is of benefit to Government 
and the cultivator alike. The extraction of water from the subsoil for irrigation is 
not, of course, a new departure. The new departure consists in the fact that it is 
being undertaken by means of electrically operated tube wells ou a large scale. 

The iMgest scheme of this nature and one in which I have taken a close personal 
interest is the Ganges Oanal Hydro-Electric scheme in the United Provinces. That 
soheme will command an area of 1,300 square miles of agricultural country and sup¬ 
ply electric power at cheap rates primarily for irrigation and agricultural purposes. 
While a portion of the power generated will be allotted to industries and railways a 
major share will be assigned to tube well irrigation and will provide water for those 
areas which are not within command of gravity canals. Power will in addition be 
available for agricultural purposes and will be at the disposal of the farmer in the 
crushing of sugar cane, the grinding of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the hulling of 
rice and similar operations. The Ganges Canal Hydro-Electric scheme is the most 
important scheme of tube well irrigation which has hitherto been undertaken but I 
cannot but ask myself whether there may not be other areas in India which would 
lend themselves to development in this manner and I would suggest that the possi¬ 
bilities of the situation merit closer investigation. I would suggest too that it might 
be well worth while in future irrigation schemes to consider the possibility of hydro¬ 
electric development from the power available at the falls, particularly in those areas 
which are at some distance from the hill where power is obtainable from natural 
falls and in deciding the grouping of falls on canals and the design of the falls them¬ 
selves to aim at providing conditions which will admit of an easy development on 
these lines at a later stage should circumstances justify such development. 

I observe from the report of the provincial research officers that considerable 
attention has been paid to the question of subsoil water surveys in irrigated 
areas. _ This is a matter which is in my view of great importance not only from 
the point of view both of preventing water-logging and deterioration, of the soil 
by the accumulation of salts and of future developments of the kind to which 
I have just referred. I feel no doubt too as to the desirability of a further 
advance in our knowledge of tbo action of sub.soil water under certain conditions. 
It would not indeed peruaps be too much to say that it is almost as important if 
not as imjiortant to make a survey of subsoil water and to keep that survey up-to- 
date. As it is to make a survey of the surface soil it is clearly necessary from the 
uoint of view of future development of irrigation under systems of tube-wells to 
know not only the quantity of water which can be extracted from the ground and 
the source of the underground supply but also the chemical analysis of the water itself. 

It is a matter of real satisfaction to me that a recommendation made by the 
Royal Comraision on Agriculture in India over whose deliberations I had the honour 
to preside should have played so considerable a part in shaping your organization. 
The recommendation which I have in mind was the recommendation that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should constitute a central bureau of irrigation which would establish 
and maintain a comprehensive library of irrigation publications both Indian and 
foreign for the use of irrigation engineers and which would act as a clearing 
house for information needed by provinoial officers. I am glad to think that tho 
Government of India in the light of their consultation with the provincial Goveiu- 
ments should have decided to improve on our recommendations and to link the 
bureau with the Central Board of Irrigation, recognizing the latter from a mere 
panel of provinoial chief engineers from which teohnical sub-committees could be 
constituted for examining irrigation projects as necessity arose to an active body 
meeting at regular intervals with a permanent office which also serves as a bureau 
of irrigation information. 

The board and the bureau have done work of the utmost value in the brief six 
years since their establishment in November, 1930. The board has provided several 
sub-committees to investigate important technical problems not the least important 
of which has been the committee on the distribution of the waters of the Indus and 
its tributaries on the successful oouolusion of whose labours Sir Frank Noyce congra¬ 
tulated the chairman and members of the committee at your last annual meeting. 
The recommendations of that committee are still under consideration in consultation 
with the local Governments and the States concerned but I am glad to be able to say 
that theire is every hope that a solution of this very complex and thorny question 
will be found along the lines proposed by the committee. 

A further service of the utmost value which the board and bureau provides and 
which will be of still greater importance under the new constitution is to afford 
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facility for tlio regular and systamatio Inter-chango of-vlews between province and 
province which places the experience of any one at the disposal of all. During the 
past year two important sub-comraittoea have met and deliberated, one on the question 
of water-logging in Sind and the other on the Haveli (Punjab) project. Both these 
are projects wiiioh are of far-roaohing concern to the provinces concerned and I 
am sure that the reports submitted by the sub-committees will be of the greatest 
assistance to my Government in dealing with these most iinportant projects. 

The bureau has built up a valuable library of publications at the moment num¬ 
bering more than 4tKX). Tha importance of an authoritative reference library of this 
character and on the soalu needs no emphasis from me. The board has too established 
contact with al the important irrigating countries of the world and it Includes in 
the range of i .s association engineering institution, societies, colleges and eminent 
engineers in very many different countries. 1 feel confident that as time passes this 
institution will prove itself in an increasingly marked degree a clearing house of 
the first imporiauco for Information on Irrigation matters, not only iu India but in 
all countries where irrigation is of any Importance. Nor can 1 fail to take this 
opportunity to pay a t.ibute to the value of the work done by your research committee 
In collaboration with tlie provincial research officers. I have touolied briefly on the 
achievements of your service. I havo in no way ondeavoured to cover the whole 
of the field of* your oporaliotis but what 1 liave said is 1 think suffloieut to 
show that tho oiganizatiou you havo built up must continue to exist subject possibly 
to modifications in certain respects and to play a part of great importance in the 
further dovelopmuut of irrigation. 

Under the row constitution irrigation will bo a provincial subject and the sanc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State will no longer bo necesssary ^ as at present to tho pro¬ 
jects of provincial Govorumeuts which under tho existing audit rules have to be 
submitted to the Governmuut of India for his approval but with the harnessing of 
the waters of tlie groat river systems of this country to agriculture the interests of 
neighbouring provinces and States must necessarily become involved in an increasing 
degree and 1 see little doubt tliat tho closest contact with tho central Government 
will in ttiHSo c rcumstaiicos continue to bo necessary. It was with those considera¬ 
tions in view that the elaborate provision embodied in sections 130 to 134 of the 
Govornmeiit of India Act was devised by Parliament with ia view to tho harmonious 
ami equitable Bcttlemonts of such disputes as might arise out of iuterferonoe with 
water supplies and I am satisfied that under tho now dispensation the Governor- 
Oeneral will continue to require tho expert advice and assistance which an organisa¬ 
tion such as y nirs cau alone afford him. 

I observe tliat tho report (tropared by your secretary refors to the inadequate 
publicity whicii India’s achiovomciits iu tliis sphoro have received in the past. Inado- 
qiiato as that publicity may have been it Is my strong view that nothing should be 
loft undone to remedy_ any past shortcomings in this respect. I can assure you, 
gentlemen, tliat there is in all informed circles and in all countries in which irriga¬ 
tion is a math r of active importauoo, a doop and full realisation of the importance 
of what lias been achieved iu this country, but it goes without saying that it is not 
enough that the magnitude of tiioso adiievements and their vital importance to the 
welfare of India as _a whole and of the agricultural population in particular should 
be appreciated outside India. It is ovon more important tliat the people of this 
country should realize more adequately than they may perhaps so far have done, 
how great is the debt of India to her irrigation engineers, how vitally essential irriga¬ 
tion and agriculture are to the material auvanoeraont of India and in how marked a 
degree both working hand in liand can ensure her prosperity in the years to oorae. 

1 notice that one of the questions to be discussed at your mooting is that of the 
establishment of central rusaaich station for Irrigation. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture couoluded in tlie light of their investigations that such an institution was 
not desirable and that provincial research 'was of greater importance but since the 
date of our report much lias happened and much further experience has been gained. 
I understand that during the jiast ton years as tlie result largely of the use now 
made of models in solving irrigation and river control problems there is now a 
strong demand for research of an all-India nature. I attach great importance to this 
work whicli, if successful, should .make a most material contribution towards tha 
solution of set of problems important in many areas and in some of pressing urgen¬ 
cy and sjgnilicauoe. Tha finance of such an Institution is a matter which calls for 
the consideration of all likely to derive benefit from its operation but I am not 
perhaps traasgrcsslng any proper boundaries if I say that its imporcanoo to the 
49 
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fiituro proviDcial Govarnmeuts is so great that it is ray earnest trust that they, 
since the matter is primarily one of ooncorn to i individual provinces in their varying 
circumstanoos, will no proparod to share in supporting a central research station of 
the nature proposed. They can roly on tho fullest and most whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government of India in the work of a such a station and 1 can assure 
you of try own close personal interest in its operations. 

Your agenda is a heavy one and 1 do not wish to detain you longer. I thank you 
again for having invited mo to address you to-day aud l'trust sincerely that tho 
deliberations upon which you are about to embark may bo fruitful of benelit to you, 
to the great cause of the organisation and devolopmont of irrigation liu India and so 
to the agriculturist and to the province to which ho belongs. Lot us never forget that 
the great and imposing works for which your predecessors and you are responsible, 
the mighty barrage and the majestic canal full charged with its life-giving contents 
that these are all without moaning or purpose unless and until they contribute to 
deliver to the hold of the cultivator that .liumblo rill of water upon which his 
hopes and his livelihood depend. 


Live Stock in India 

Fourth Census Report 

A press note dated Simla, 2nd. October 1936, issued by the Education, Health and 
Lands department. Government of India, say.s 

The report on the fourth census of livestock in India, which has just been pub¬ 
lished, shows that there were in British India excluding Bengal and Biliar and Orissa, 
113 million heads of bovine cattle made u)) roughly of about 84 million heads of oxen 
and ‘^9 million heads of buffaloes. The total figure for tliis census is over 5 millions 
or about D per cent, higher than that recorded at tlie nreceding consns. 

Oxen accounted for an inorea.se of 2.7 millions and bnlfaloes for an increaso of 2.5 
millions. In the case of oxen, there was an inoimso of a little over 3 millions in 
young stock, but bulls and bullocks showed a decrease of a about half a million, tho 
reduction ooourring mainly in Madras. 

Cows recorded a decrease of over a lakii, the decline occurring mainly in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces and Berar. 

Both male and cow buffaloes increased in number, tlie former by nearly a quarter 
of a million and the latter by little over half a million, tho variations occurring main¬ 
ly in the United Provinces and tho Punjab. 

Sheep declined in number by over half a million, the notahlo decreases being in 
Madras, the United Provinces, tho Central Provinces and Berar. 

Goats numbored 26 millions, showing an increase of over one million, as compared 
with the previous census, the noliceablo inoieases being in the United Provinces and 
tho Punjab. 

There were no appreciable variations in tho total number of horses and ponies, but 
donkeys increased by about a lakh. Mules numbered 65,000 and camels a little over 
half a million. 

Ploughs and carts gave a lelurn of 17 and 5 millions, respectively, showing a 
slight increase (mainly in the United Provinces) as compared with the previous census 
figures. 

The total number of sugarcane ernsbers (worked by power and bullocks), oil 
engines with pumps for irrigation purposes, electrio pumps for tube wells 
and tractors as reported in the present census were 467,000, 10,000 and 7,000 
respectively. 

A considerably larger number of Indian States participated in the present census 
than in the previous one, and this gradual increase in the area covered renders im¬ 
possible any comparison with the totals recorded at the previous census. The figures 
of the present census relate to about 66 per cent, of tho total area of Indian States 
as compared with 50 per cent, covered by the preceding census. Information, there¬ 
fore, is still incomplete so far as tiio Indian States are concerned. Tho present cen¬ 
sus gives a return for the Indian States of nearly 64 and half million for bovine cattle, 
consisting of nearly 42 million oxen and 12 aud half million builaloes. iS.million for shee 
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a little over 15 and half million for goats, nearly three quarters of a million for horses 
and ponies, nearly 13,500 for mules, over half a million for donkeys, and nearly half a 
million for camels. Ploughs found in the Indian States number nearly 6 and half million, 
carts'a little over 2 million, sngaroane enishors (worked by power and bullocks) nearly 
half a million, oil engines with pumps for irrigation purposes nearly 3,000, eleotrio 
pumps for tube wells nearly 1,200, and tractors also 1,200. 

Live-Stock is Foreion Countries 

It is interesting to note here, for purposes of comparison, the flguras for livestock 
wealth in some of the more important of the foreign countries as recorded in the 
latest census, which in Groat Hritain, Australia, Now Zealand and Argentine took place 
in 1934, and ir. the rest in 1935. The figures aro as follows, and are given in the 
nearest millions. 



Cattle 

Sheep 

Horses 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

(Oxon^. 

25 

1 

France 

15i 

94 

3 

Netherlands 

24 

7 

3 

Germany 

19 

4 

34 



(oxolusivo of army horses), 

Unites States of America 

604 

50 

12 

Canada 

9 

34 

3 

Australia 

14 

113 

3 

New Zealand 


29 

3 

Argoutiiio 

31 

394 

Not available. 


The next preceding census of livestock in those countries took place in 1930, and 
comparison witu tho returns at tliat consus shows tliat all these countries with the 
exception of Canada and Argentine, wliero there have been decreases by 1.3 per cent, 
and 4 2 per cent, respectively, record an increase in their cattle wealth. The most 
notable increase has been in tho Oa.so of Australia, namely by 19,9 per cent. New 
Zealand comes next with 14.1 per cent., Great Britain and Northern Ireland follow 
with 12.7 per cjnt. anil Netherlands with 11.5 per cent. The increases in the case of 
Franco, Germany and U.S.A. have been 1.3, 2.4 and l.G per cent, respectively. For 
sheep, too, Groat Britain, Netherlands, Germany and Australia record an increase by 
1.1, 40.2, 12.0, and 2.2 per cent, rospectively. In tho other countries named there 
have been decreases. For horses, all these coniitrios siiow a decline, the greatest 
decline being in the ease of the TJnitml Sales of America, by 13.6 per oont., Canada 
coming next wiih 11 per cent,, ard Great Britain and Northern Ireland a third with 
7.1 per cent. It appears that Denmark, Roumania, and Norway are the only countries 
whioli record an increase in the number of their horses by 2.4, 12.4 aud 3,3 per oent, 
respectively. 

The idea of tsking a livestock census in India dates back to 1916, when the 
Oovorumeut of India, after consulting local Govoinraents and Administrations decided 
that a census of cattle should be taken throughout British India between December 
1919 and April 1920, and tliat this ooiisn.s should bo repeated qiiinquonnially thereafter. 
The Indian States were also invited to hold similar census simultaneously with tho 
British provinces. Tlie first .all-India consus was accordingly held generally in the 
cold weather of 1919-20, and tho second during tho .same period of 1924-25. It was 
folt that the period of enumeration at theso censuses, namely from Doeomber to 
April was too w do and that the value of tho results obtained was possibly vitiated 
to siome extent by tlie inter-provincial movements of cattle. Tho desirability of 
holding the census simultaneously thrnnghoiit India wa.s also stressed by the Royal 
Commission of Agrioulturo. The third oecsus was tliorofore hold gonorally in .Tanuary 
1933. Tho forth census, which is tho latest and the figures of whioh have been 
given above, was, with some important exceptions, hold in January 1935, bat two 
provinces, namely Bengal and Bihar aud Oris.sa, wore not able to participate at all 
in tlii.s census, maluly o',;ing to financial ro,asons. The results set forth are therefore, 
to some extent iuoorapleto. 

A revised olassilioation of livestock was adopted for tho census with a view to 
obtain more complete infoimatian than was available under the previous classification 
ami to avoid lack of uniformity in the enumeration of the different kinds of livostcck. 
Provision was also made in the revised classification for additional information 
relatingj to agricultural implomouts aud machinery, such as iron ploughs, oil engines 
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for Irrigation purposes, olectrio pumps for tube wells, tractors and sugaranoe crusher. 
The collection of this information was, however, left optional. Burma among the 
British India provinces found itself unable to adopt a revised classification of live¬ 
stock ; there was also slight departure from the standard olassilioation in the case 
of the United Provinces. The revised classification was followed as far as possible 
by most of the Indian States, but some found it necessary to adhere to the old 
classification. 


Co-operative Movement in India 

Statiiticai Statement of Progreit 

Details of India’s progress in oo-operation during the 28 years from 1906-7 onwards 
are given In the 17th of the series of publications ontitlod ‘Statistical Statements 
relating to the Co-operative Movement m India’ issued from the Department of 
Commoroial Intelligaaoe and Statistics in December 1936. 

The average number of co-operative societies for All-India for the four years from 
1906-7 to_1909-10 was 1926. Tliis number in 1994-35, figures for which are the 
latest available, stood at 106,011. The average for tho four yoars from 1906-7 
to 19p9-10 for Central Societies, (including Provincial and Central Banks, and 
Banking Unions) and Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including Ro-insure 
Booieties) was 17, In 1934-35, the Central Societies alone returned a figure of 626, 
and the Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions 789. The corresponding figure for 
Agricultural Societies (including Cattle Insur.ance ’Societies) wa.s 93,160, against tho 
average of 1,713 for the four years from 1906-7 onwards, and during those 38 years 
Non-Agricultural Societies, (including other Insurance Societies) liave risen from 
196 to 11,436. 

The total number of members of primary societies during this period has 
similarly gone up from 161,910 to 4,409,637, and tho working capital from Ks. 68,12, 
000 to Es, 96,88,52,000. 

In other words, during a period of 28 years from 1906-7 onwards number of 
oo-operative societies in India ha.s roughly increased 55 times, membership 27 times 
and working capital 142 times. 

Coming to the position of the cooperative movement as it was in 1934-35, com- 
paratiye figures give somo very interesting information. In tho total number of 
societies in British India, Bengal leads with 23,426, tlie Punjab is second with 21, 
883 and Madras third with 13,419. The number of societies per 1000,000 inhabitants 
for thes6_ provinces is howovor, 45.5, 88,3 and 27.6 respectively. Considered from this 
latter point of view, in British India Coorg comes easily the first with 128.0. Ajraer- 
Merwara a close second with 122.2 and the Punjab a bad third with 88.2. Among 
toe Indian States Gwalior has tho largest nnraber of societies, namely 4,301. Kash¬ 
mir comes next with 2,949, and Hyderabad third with 2,809. Tho corresponding 
number of societies per 100,000 inhabitants, or rather, put briefly, the density 
figures for these States were 116.3, 77.6 and 18.4 respectively. From the density 

S oint of view, Bhopal is first with 137 9, Gwalior second with 118.2, and Kashmir 
lird with 77.6. For the whole of India, the density figure is 33.0. 

Th0_ membership figures are equally interesting. Madras has 875,901 members, 
which is the largest in Britisli India. The second largest figure comes from Bengal, 
which has 783,698 and tho third from tho Punjab namely 736,887 but the 
number of members per 1,000 Inhabitants in these Provinoos is 18.0,15.2 and 29.7 
respectiyely. Considered from this latter point of viuw, namely the e.xtent of the 
permeation of the cooperative idea, tlie figure for tiia Punjab, thougli the highest 
amongst those three Provinces is, however, tho third in the whole of British 
Indm, the first being Coorg, with 80.8 and the second Ajraer-Merwara, with 60.2. 

There has been somo progress in the number of Agricultural and Non-Agrioul- 
tural primary societies too. The number of such societies increased during tho 
year from 92,236 Agricultural, and 11,118, Non-Agricultural, to 92,920 Agricul¬ 
tural and 11, 438 Non-Agricultural societies respoctivoly, Tlieso numbers include 
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Insurance societies in both oases. The total membership and working capital at 
the close of 1934-:!5 for Agricultural societies wore 3,008, 162 and Ra. 34,22,00,000 
respectively, and for Non-Agricultural societies 1,387,753 aud Es. 21,63,00,000 the 
total number of members for two together being 4,395,905, and the working capital Es. 
55,85,00,000 respectively. 

The statements from which these details have been taken have been complied, 
with certain modilioations, on the linos recommended by the Committee on Coopera¬ 
tion in India in 1915. The publication gives a detailed record of the main statistics 
relating to cooperative societies in the various Provinces of British India (with the 
exception of Baluchistan, whore the cooperative movement has as yet made little 
progress, and In tlie Indian States of Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Bhopal, Gwalior, 
Indore, Kashmir, Travancore aud Coeliiii for the year 1934-35. 


Aviation in India 1935-36 

Working of Mail Servicei 

“India’s future la tlia dovoloiimeat of civil aviation isj intimately connected with 
the groat expansion of air tr.aiisport wliioh is now unfolding itself within the British 
Commonwealtli of Nations. It is important, therefore, to realise that in point of 
mileage the air routes of the Bmp ire countries as a whole liavo recently taken a 
leading plaoa amongst the Empires and States of the world.” says the annual report 
of the Director of Civil Aviation for 1935-36. 

The figures showing tlie progress of the World’s air routes in the few years since 
regular transport began illustrate the magnitude and importance of the efforts that 
have been made, a id are being oontinuad with Increasing energy, to secure the 
benefits of rapid air oommuaicatiou and tlio advantages of being early in the field. 

Regular air rou'.es were first established in 1919. Ton years later, when the 
England-India service was inaugurated, the air routes in regular operation through¬ 
out tl’o world measured 125,800 and 53,370,000 miles were flown on those_ routes. 
At the present time more than 225,000 miles of air routes havo been established on 
a regular basis and are being llowu iu many casus with greatly inoreased frequanoy 
and with much larger and faster typos of aircraft. The mileage flown aunualfy now 
exceeds 100,000,000 miles. 

The following table indicates tliu dovolopmout of air routes by the leading nations 
during the past three yeaas ;— 

Mileaoe of Eegulab Air Routes 



Great Britain 

India 

British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

1933 

11,670 

.5,180 

32,670 

1934 

13,750 

5,8;f0 

0,395 

41,390 

1935 

19,739 

53,291 


United States of 
America 

France 

Germany 

1933 

47,687 

21,450 

17,228 

1934 

50,800 

21,290 

23,440 

1935 

52,461 

24,451 

22,291 


The traflio figures show that tliis foresight is not misplaoed, and that evor-inoreas- 
ing use is being made of the air highways. The growth of British air traflfio, in 
particular, offers a remarkable example of air transport development in a country 
where a conservative policy has been pursued as regards subsidies and whore the 
conditions aro unfavourable for tlie advantages of flying to bo displayed. 

Below are given the traflio figures oxtraotod from Appoiidicos 7-11 for ludla's 
internal feeder services, aud while tliore has been expansion of air mails on these 
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routes it can be said with truth that the benefits of air transport in India remain 
yet to bo appreciated by the travelling public. 

Indian REOunAn Air Teuvicus 


Miles flown 

1933 153,680 

1934 345,771 

1935 553,754 


Passengers Carried Airmails 

tons. 

155 10.5 

757 21.3 

553 43.4 


In the Report of 1934-36 mention was made of a scheme for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Empire air mail services. So far as India is concerned, the scheme 
involves:— 


“(a) an increase in the number of services on the trans-India route from two to 
five weekly in each direction ; 

(b) a “speeding up" of schedules so that the journey between Croydon and 
Karachi will be completed in about 2 and a half days ; 

(c) the carriage of all first class Empire mail (letters and postcards) by air.” 

If these changes are introduced, and it is found possible for India to reap the 
full benefit of them as a partner in the scheme, the effect upon Civil Aviation in 
India will be of the first importance. The postal and financial details have, however, 
required prolonged examination and in the present Report it is impossible to make 
any further announcement on the subject. 

Important and far-reaching changes have been made in the plans and estimates 
drawn up in 1934-35 for capital works. The broaching of the Empire Air Mail 
Scheme showed that by 1937-38 air mail services would be much more frequent and 
would be operating regularly by night as well as by day. It therefore became 
nooessarv to consider the intensive development of the existing trans-India route and 
its two feeder routes,—Karaohi-Bombay-Madras-Golombo and Karaohi-Lahore. 

During the six years from 1927-28 to 1933-34, only rudimentary facilities were 
provided on the trans-India route for day flying, and practically nothing was done 
towards the organisation of feeder routes. 

An expenditure of Rs. 92,57,000 was sanctioned in 1934 for the general develop¬ 
ment of air routes in India over a number of years. Individual items have boon 
carefully investigated as a result of which a revised programme has been drawn up 
and is now in course of execution. _ Concentrating on first essentials the works to be 
immediately sanctioned are those which are necessary to ensure safe operation on the 
trans-India route and the two feeder routes^ and to provide for regular night flying 
on the Karaohi-Calcutta section. The intensification of tho traffic which is now ex¬ 
pected on these routes will demand certain further improvements which have been 
allowed for in the programme and will involve a total expenditure of Rs. 1,10,12,625 
(£825,940). The report contains a summary of the numerous new works involved in 
this programme..; 

Tnis scheme of organisation, when fully completed, will provide a standard of 
efficiency on the throe principal air routes sufficient to ensure that air mail services 
can be operated with safety and reliability by day and by night, and will thus bring 
India into line with other countries similarly equipped. 

These improvements in the ground organisation iuvolvo a considerable expansion 
of staff, aerodrome, aircraft inspection, wireless and meterology. The report shows 
that reoruitmont has and is taking place so that tho personnel may bo trained in 
their duties to meet the expanded requirements. 

“It must not bo supposed, however” the report adds, “that tho capital works pro¬ 
gramme is final^ for progress in civil avitation is rapid and continuous, and world 
operating practice is ceaselessly developing and improving,” 


Accidents 

Dealing with accidents the leport points out that during 1935 the total hours of 
flying by aircraft of Indian Registration was 27,326 compared with 18,413 hours the 
previous year. Notifiable accidents came to 22 as .against 26 in 1934. Though the 
number of accidents was smaller, tho consequences were much more serious, for IG 
persons lost tlieir lives as against 4 the previous year. 

Particular care is taken to discover whether raochanical failure contributes in any 
way to accident, and where such failure is found or suspected, immediate action is 
taken to avoid its recurrence. 
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Kuraai'kublo iiK I'otisua in tlio oarrying of mails auJ passengers aui'oss India ara 
shown, but ligures for individual outorprisos suggest that the valuo of aviation to 
businessmon is by no moans as appreciated yet as it is in other countries. 

COMMEIICIAI, Flyino 

Section 1 of tlio report deals with Coraraercial flying. No changas have taken 
place during the year under review in the constitution of the five operating com¬ 
panies engaged in regular air transport in India. The companies and tho services 
they operate are as follows 

Indian Airways Ltd. (Trans-Continental JTarachi-Singaporo operated jointly with 
Imperial Airways, Ltd.) 

Tata Sons Ltd : Karachi-Boinbay-Madras, Hombay-Cannaaora-Trivandrum. 

Indian National Airways Ltd ; Xarachi-Lalioro. 

Himalayan Airways Ltd ; IJardwai'-Gauchar. 

Irrawaddy Xflotilla and Airways : Kangoon-Mandalay. Rangoon-Yenan-gyaung. 

Imporial Airways, Ltd., tho Dutch K. L, M., aud Air France have continued to 
coperate air services across India. 

The mileage of air routes in India for 1935 totals 6,395 compared with 5,830 in 
1934. riio total for tho British Empire is now 53,291 an incroaso of 11,901 miles 
over 1934. 

Tho ilgures for mails aud pa.ssongers to and from India show a striking improve¬ 
ment, Imperial Airways carrying 82,2 tons of mail aud 983 passengers, compared 
with 59.2 tons of mail aud 606 passongers tho year before. 

In this connection it is of interest to record that Imporial Airwaya Ltd,, estimate 
that 10,500,000 letters (about 215 tons) wore despatched by air from Groat Britain 
during 1935 as compared with about 6,000,000 letters (122 tons) in 1934 and about 
4,000,000 <85 tons) in 1033. 

Dming 1935, 1(4 services were operated from London to Karachi, of which 87 
arrived punctually anti 17 were late. Tho delays arose tJirough causes to a large 
extent outside Imporial Airways control. On repeated occasions the train oonueotion 
between Paris and Uritidisi was late and this was responsible for a day’s delay on 
nine services. Duiing the period from Match 5 to lo, 1935, when there were civil 
disturbances in Greece, tho service between Brindisi and Alexandria ran via Tobruk, 
Benghasi and Malta ami delay was unavoidable. 

The year 1935 commenced with the duplication of tho Trans-India sorvioo operated 
jointly by Imperial Airways, Ltd., from Karachi to Calcutta, and tho mainteuanoe of 
weekly service from Calcutta to Singapore. From October, 1, 1935 the service then 
terminating at Calcutta wa.s also oxtondud to Singapore, so preparing tho way for 
the duplication of the entire service from England to Australia which was completed 
in the following May. 

43.7 tons of mail were carried in tho cast-ward direction and 42.5 tons in the 
west-wardjdirection, giving a total of 86,2 tons for tho year as against 37.7 tons in 1934. 

Mail traftlc on the tians-ludia scrvico increased at au even more satisfactory rate 
than that on tho Englaud-lndia service, the poroeiitago increase for the year reaching 
128.5 per cent as compared with 39 per cent on the Croydon-Karaohi section. 

Passenger traffic on tho trans-India route has also shown improvement. The 
volume of this traffic is expressed in nassenger-tou-miles, since individual passengers 
may fly over only one stage or over thu entire distance from Karachi to Singapore. 
This table illustrates the incroaso 

1933 Passongorti ton miles ... 12,311 

1934 „ „ ... 78,376.4 

1935 „ „ ... 117,180.2 

The number of registered private-owned aircraft in India, however, on December 
31, 1935, was only 43, as against 42 tho previous year. Of these, 14 were the pro¬ 
perty of ruling Princes and Rajas and 16 of other Indian gentlemen, all except six 
boing of British design and raanufacturo. 

One or two examples aro given of the way private aeroplanes are used in India. 
A man of 65 years of ago uses ids aeroplano for the inspection of sugarcane and 
other crops throughout his estates. A Forest Service official made a complete duty 
tour round tho whole of India, saving literally weeks of travel by trains, the cost 
comparing favourably with that for a medium powered motor car. 

A summary is given of the activities of air services within India. For example, 

essrs. Tata and Sons Ltd. on October 15, 1935, completed their third year of 
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operatiug the service—Karachi-Bornbay-Madras. A considerable advance {lias been 
made in the weight of air lAaBs carried. It is estimated that no iess than 40 per 
cent of the raaiia carried on Kngland-lndia service are coliectod or distributed 

In South India by this route. ]jb«ing 1935 the mail loads totalled 30.2 tons, com¬ 
pared with 18.5 tons in 1934 and 10.5 tons in 1933. Passenger and freight traffic 
also increased substantially. The total mileage flown during the year was 287,610, an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1934—resulting from the doubling of the frequency in 
January, 1935. For the third suooessive year the route was flown without any 
aooident involving injury to passengers or crow. 

On October 29 of last year, there began an experimental weekly service between 
Bombay and Trivandrum. This service connects with the Bombay-Karachi-Madras 
route and shows a saving of 20 hours on the journey from Bombay to Goa, 43 and 
half hours to Cannanore and 46 hours to Trivandrum. Tlie service .was suspended 
this year in April, but provided furtlier support is forthcoming it is hoped to resume 
after the monsoon season. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd., had a disappointing year, having to close their 
regular services operated from Calcutta halfway through 1935, while early this year 
a iurther reduction of their Calcutta charter organisation had to be made. The company 
commenced to carry mails on the Karachi-Lahore route under Government contract 
In December 1934 and were immediately faced with the duplication of their service 
In January 1935 to conform with the main service. The Companies’ costs wore 
thereby considerably increased, while the mail loads carried in 1935, their first year 
of operation, remained substantially at the same level. As a result the Company 
were obliged to approach Government for assistance, and in view of the develope- 
ments to he expected in 1937 with the Empire Air Mail Scheme, a special grant was 
agreed for 1936-37 to enable the Company to continue this service. 

The Himalayan Airways, Ltd., conducted approximately 160 flights on their service 
between Hardwar, Agastmuni and Gauchar, which caters for pilgrims and for tourists. 
In addition, joy riding flights were undertaken. Various enterprises were carried 
through by the Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways, Ltd., which during 1935 on regular 
air services flew 71.894 miles, carrying 322 passongeres and 27 lbs. apart from a 
number of charter flights. Valuable air survey work was continued during the year 
by the Indian Air Survey and Transport, Ltd. This Company located the position 
of old copper workings in a part of Orissa, and completea an irrigation survey 
over an area of 280 sq. miles. Details are also given of other activities of private 
corananies. 

The work of the Flying Clubs has remained at substantially the same level as in 
the previous year. A new Flying Club iias since been formed in the Hyderabad 
State but tho'Kangoon Flying Scliool, run by Indian National Airways, has now been 
closed down. A revised system of granting subsidy to the seven flying clubs in 
British India has been introduced which covers a three-year period and it is_ hoped 
that with the greater security afforded tho Clubs will be able to improve their eco¬ 
nomic position. It is noted that'the recent developments in Great Britain have made 
it diffionlt to obtain qualified instructors for these clubs, but adjustments have been 
made wliioh should facilitate tho training of sucli men in India. 

The flat rate for air mails to India introduced by tho British General Post Oflioo 
In December, 1934, (abolisliing tho extra surcharge for carriage by the Indian 
internal air services) and the reduced rates of combined postage and air surcharge 
in force in India for letters to England continued unchanged. So far as India is 
concerno'd the present rate of 7 and half annas for tlie first half oz and 7 annas for 
each subsequent half oz. does not ooraparo unfavourably with 6d. per half oz., charged 
by the British Post Office in rosnoot of letters from the United Kingdom to India. 
No further reduction is contemplated until tho whole question is reviewed In the 
light of the proposals for the carriage of all first class mail by air between Empire 
countries under the Empire Air Mail Seliemo. About 25 per cent of letters from India 
to Empire countries are now sent by air. 



The Indianisation of Army 

Cgmmittee’t Memoranilum & Army Chief’t Reply 

Reproduced below is a motnorandum prepared by a Comraittao of Members of 
both floiiaos of the Central Legislaturo, and His Exoellenoy the Commander-iu 
Chief’s reply to it. 

The memorandum and reply mark the final stage of an examination which had 
its origin in a Resolution moved in the Council of State on the 16th March 1936 by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Kaiikkar. Tire main point at issue was how to improve the quality 
of the candidateit for the Indian Academy. During the discussion whioh ensued, H.B. 
the Commaader-m-Cliiet promised to arrange an informal conference at which the 

E oints raised would he further discussed. After consultation with the members of the 
legislature, a Committee of Members of both Houses of the Legislature was appointed. 
The members were the Hon’ble Rai Baluvtur Laia Hamsaran Das, O.I.E., the 
Hon’bla Mohamod Hossain Imam subsequently replaced by the lion’bio Khan 
Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt., O.H.E.., the Hon’blo Pandit Prakash Narayan 
Sapru, the Hon’bia Raja Obazanfar Ali Kban, tho Hon’blo Sir Phirozo Sothna, Kt., 
O.B.E., the rion’blo Mr. V, V. Kaiikkar, Sardar Mangal Singh, M.L.A., B. Das, Esq., 
M.L.A. and Lt, Col. Sir Henry Qidney, Kt, M.L.A. 

This Oommitteo hold its first meeting on the 14th April. Following this, the 
members^ submitted to His Excolleucy tho memorandum sotting forth matters whioli 
they desired to disouas and on which they required detailed information. This 
information was provided, and a further meeting was held on the 26th September. 
Subsequently the Committee drew up aud submitted the memorandum reproduced 
below, and the final meeting was held on the 4th October. Tho promises and 
undertakings made by His Exoellenoy in his reply, which is reproduced after the 
memorandum, aro uow uuder examiaation with a view to seeing how effect can be 
glveu to them. 

Text of the Memovendum 

At the outset wo wish to make it oloar that we do not agree with the policy 
which 18 being followed in regard to llio Indianlzation of the Army. "We think 
that the process of Indianlzation can bo speeded up and we are definitely of the 
opinion that the present policy should be revlowou and substituted by one which 
would indianlso Ofiioer ranks within a reasonable time. Our memorandum, however, 
is based on tlia assumption tliat Government are not prepared to review tliat polioy 
in the immediate futuro. Wo have been told that it is not within our province in 
this Conferenoo to suggest any roversal or modification of the present polioy. Wo 
are tharfore, contentiug ourselvos by making suggestions whicn in our opinion, 
would improve the quality of candidates for the open competitive examination for 
admission to the Indian Military Academy. 

Tho first question on whicli wo desiro to express onr views Is in regard to tire 
clause in the Indenrure whloli parents or guarefians of prospective officers have to 
execute under whioii they have to gnarautoe under certain eventualities a refund up 
to a maximum of Es. 5,000 tha cost of training at tho Academy. We consider that 
the danse is too widely wordod. The only conditions under whioh Government 
should be able to claim a refund sliould be definite misoonduot on the part of the 
Cadet or giving up Army within five years from the date of his gettinga commission. 

SOIIOI-ABSHIPS 

The next point ou which we wish to record our view is that the scholarships now 
granted by local governments to Cadets of the Indian Military Academy should be 
increased both in number and amount. We find that Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, Bihar 
and Orissa, Contral Provinces, Assam & N. W. F. Pr. are not offering any scholarships. 
We see no reason why scholarships should not be offered by these administrations 
also. We therefore recommend that tho Government of India should try and prevail 
upon the provinces to afford help in this direction. In our opinion these scholarships 
should bo reserved to those who cannot afford to pay the full cost of education 
at the Academy themselves. 

60 
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We are supplied with oertaiu figures iu regard to fees charged at the Indiau 
Military Academy. We are given to understand that it would not bo possible to 
reduce the fees. In our opinion the cost of Academy to Government of Rs. 6,925 
would be substantially reduced, if Government accepted our recommendation to in¬ 
crease the number of cadets. Wo think, therefore, that an effort should be made to 
expand the Academy and thereby reduce the cost of education to Government at 
the Academy. 

In any case we are strongly of opinion that the coat to a parent of Rs. 3,850 for 
the whole course at present at the Academy is, having regard to the economy con¬ 
dition of Indian middle classes, too high. 

On the question of emoluments of Indian Officers wo are supplied at the last con¬ 
ference with certain statements showing tho budget of an Indian Officer. We are 
given to understand that Indiau cadets during tlio period of twelve months that they 
join a British Unit are paid Rs. 35 extra per mensem. We think that the extra 
amount should be raised to Rs. 50. 

Rklaxation with 'varsities 

The next question considered by us was in regard to the Prince of Wales College. 
We are thankful to the Army Department for tho information that was placed at 
our disposal in regard to this in.stitution. We are struck by tho fact that students 
who did not succeed in getting admission into the Indian Military Academy experience 
considerable difficulty la gaining admission into Universities for further prosecution 
of their studies. We therefore suggest that Government should take this iuto consi¬ 
deration and tfeat with tho Universities so that a student wlio has passed the final 
examination of the Royal Military College is admitted into the University. It would 
be possible, if this wore done, for products of the Prince of Wales’ College to join 
a tJniversity straight after completing their course at tho College. 

On the fjuestion of King George’s Indian Military Schools wo would like to .say 
that one objection that some of us havo against tliese institutions is that they are all 
situated in the Punjab and tliat, tliorefore. boys who come from other provinces 
cannot profit from them. All of us couseqiiontly recommend that schools ofjthat character 
should DO opened up in the other parts of tho country also. 

We would strongly u^e that there should bo an expansion of tho activities of 
the University Training Corps. We think that it might be possible to get over the 
financial difficulty by a substitution of Indian in,stractors in place of costlier British 
instructors. A Umverity Corps should provide tho nucleus of territorial army 
should b« reserved for well qualified men oj the University Corps and the territorials. 

Staep Appoi.vtments 

We desire to recommend that staff appointments should be given to Indians. The 
Committee note that there are a numbor of junior British officers who have not 
passed the Staff College examination and who are holding staff appointments. In 
order to make the military profession more attractive we would like to see more 
Indians admitted into tho Staff College and given Staff appointments. 

The Committee believe that tho Indians generally get commission at the age of 
19 and a half while tho Britishers obtain a commission at the age of 18 or 
18 and half. The Indian is further handicapped by tho fact that he has to spend 
2 and half years at the Military Academy whereas the Britishers has to spend 
only a year and six months at Sandliurst. Tliere is an apprehension that when 
the question of commanding regiment comes, an Indian Oinoor may have already 
reached the age of compulsory retirement. The Committee, therefore, strongly urge 
that some suitable steps should be taken to remove this disability. 

Those of us who sent the memorandum in July last stand by it except for ohanges 
made herein. 

(Signed) Phiroze Sethna, V. V. Kalikar, N. Choksy, Eamsaran Das, Ghazuafar Ali, 
P. N. Bapru, B. Dos, Mangal Singh. 

Commander-in-chief’* Reply 

Gentlemen, I should like to begin by saying how glad I am to meet you all to-day. 
I understand that you had a full discussion with the Secretary and some of my 
officers; I have read your Memorandum witli groat interest; and I am particularly 
impressed, if I may say so, with tho studied moderation and reasonableness of your 
recommendations. 
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There are large questions of policy lying behind the whole snbjeot and I am parti¬ 
cularly grateful that yon have refrained from pressing me on these questions. If 
we must differ with regard to them, we can, I hope, agree to differ in a friendly 
way and T can assure you that 1 am just as anxious as any of you to mate the 
present policy of Iiidlanisation a success. It is in this spirit that I have examined 
your detailed recommendations. You will realise that I cannot give you a direct and 
final answer on all of them off hand—but I now propose to go through them one by 
one. I shall pause after each item in case any of you may wish to ask a question, 
but I hope yon will let mo get through the business as quickly as possible. 

Question of indenture.—I am quite prepared to examine the wording of this docu¬ 
ment and revise it so as to make it clear that wo do not wish to impose any liability 
on a parent or guardian If it is found that a particular cadet, eitner at the Academy 
or in the earlier years of his service, is unlikely to make a good officer, on account 
of some defect, perhaps, in temperament, but for no real fault of his own. We 
have never enforced the rights that tho clause, as at present worded, gives us in 
this respect, and I don’t think wo should over have dono so. But it is just as well 
that parents should know this. On tho other hand, I am glad yon agree that In 
definite cases of misconduct, or whoro a young officer leaves the service of his own 
free will within a few years after remiving an expensive training from Government 
it is not unreasonable that we should have tho legal protection that tho Indenture 
gives us. I can assure you that wo shall use our powens with discretiou. 

Scholarships by Local Governments.—I entirely agree with this recommendation 
and will certainly see that your viows are brought prominoutly to the notice of 
Local Governments with our support. 

Cost of trailing at tho Indian Military Academy :—I agree that the cost to Govern¬ 
ment and also perhaps to tlie parent might be reduced if tho number of cadets were 
increased but for reasons to which I have already alluded, I am afraid that is a 
question we cannot go into for tho moment. Meanwhile, I am quite prepared to 
re-examine the present rates of fees and see whether any reduotion is feasible. 
I cannot hold out any groat liopos, and I am sure you will all realise that even a 
small reduotion from tho parents’ point of view must moan considerable extra cost 
to Government, owing to tho numbers involved. However, I will have the point 
most carefully examined. 

Allowance during attachment to British units Here again I can only promise, at 
the moment, that your proposal will bo uaiofuUy and sympathetically examined. 

Value of Princo of Wales Royal Indian Military College Diploma ;—This is a subject 
about which I am attaid I do not know very mnoli mysolf, but 1 will certainly take 
up with the proper authorities your suggestion that some greater aoademio value 
might be attached to the Prince of W.ales’ Collego Diplom.n. 

University Training Corps :—Wo are ovon now ongagod in working out a scheme 
for the expansion of too activities of tlie Univorsity Training Corps, hut I don’t think 
that is what yen want or at any rato not all that you want. What you want, I 
understand, is an inoroase in the actual number of Univorsitv Training Corps 
contingents in iifferent parts of tho country. That, of oourso, is a big qnostion ; but I 
can assure you that even if I do not tliink .such an expansion would have vary 
much effect frem tiie point of viow of tho particular issue that wo are now con¬ 
cerned with, I should positively welcome any measure that would help to produce 
a better class of officer for our present Territorial units and also a Reserve of 
Officers for out lutlianizing units. I can assure you that tho whole of this question 
is receiving our active consideration at Army lloadquarteis, 

Army class at Government Collego, Lahore I cordially agioo with your rocom- 
mendation that information about tho working and methods of tho Army Class at 
the Government College, Lahore, should bo distributed to other educational institu¬ 
tions in India and I will certainly see that is done. On tho other hand, I am afraid 
I cannot possibly agree that the time has yet come to depart from the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Bkeon Committee and the Indian Military College Committoo in the matter 
of direct commissions from the Universities to the Regular Army. That may, or may 
not come in time. We are certainly not ready for it yet. 

Staff appointments -.—I do not think that tho number of vacancies at tho Staff 
College is really a matter that is affecting tho quality of candidates tor the Indian 
Military Academy. Nor could I agree to increase the number of vaoanoios, for that 
would produce more Staff Collego Graduates than wo require. On the other hand 
I rooognize that tho matter is ono tha( some of you take a particular interest in, 
and I would refer you to tho answers on the subjects that I gavo reoontly in tho 
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Oounoij of State. I oan gupplemaut what I then Bald by informing you thal 1 am 
determined to treat Indian OBioers in exactly the same way as British Officers in 
the matter of staff appointments. That Is onr policy at present and it will continue 
to be the policy. Incidentally I may tell you that, just as a few junior British officers 
are from time to time_ employed in Staff appointments without having passed the 
Staff College examination, so I find from our records we have a number of Indian 
officers. I know of at least four oases in which this has been done, and you must 
remember that the number of Indian officers of the requisite seniority is still 
small. 

Age limits for retirement:—It has already been explained that Indian Officers 
passing out from the Indian Military Academy receive an antedate of one year so as 
to place them, as far as possible, on an equality with British Officers passing out 
of Sandhurst, where the course of instruction is a year shorter. This gives the two 
sets of officers the greatest possible equality of opportunity at the outset of their 
careers, but I agree that what is to happen at the end of their careers does con- 
rtitute something of a problem ; for some of our officers, especially the Indian Army 
Cadets, may not get a Commission untill they are well over 20 or even later. For¬ 
tunately, this is not a problem which can be called one of pressing urgency, nor do 
I honestly think it can be said that it has so far deterred a single candidate from 
embarking on a military career. But it is a problem that we already have under 
consideration and I hope we may be able to und a satisfactory and fair solution. 

That, gentlemen, concludes the specific recommendation you have made and let 
me onoe again thank you for having put your case so reasonably. To be quite honest 
1 must tell you that, in my own opinion, I don’t think we ought to expect any very 
startling results from the acceptance of tboso of the recommendations that I have 
been able to accept. They may help, but they are not going to work miracles. As 
I have said before, my own view is that the process of expanding the field of choice 
and improving the quality of the competition cadetships, must inevitebly bo a gradual 
one. It must depend largely on public opinion : and you gentlemen, with your 
acknowledged influence, sugut to be able to play an important part in helping to 
educate that opinion, and explain to prospective candidates or their parents what a 
military career means and what types of young men are suitable for suoh a career. 
You have not mentioned it in your MoraoVandum, but I should like to remind you 
that the_ offer made in the course of your discussions still remain open. Wo are 
willing, if you think it will be useful to prepare a pamphlet giving • information on 
the above points, and give it as wide a circulation as we can afford. 
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The following is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A, F. Rahman^ Vioe- 
Chancellor at the Annual Convocation of the University of Dacca on the 29th. July 
1936 

Youe Excixlenot and Chanoelloe, 

On belialf of the University of Dacca, I reo ord at this Convocation our pro¬ 
found grief and sense of loss at the demise of His Most Gracious Majesty King 
George V, Emperor of India. The University, at meetings of the staff and students, 
the Court and Executive Council, have expressed its deep sympathy with the Royal 
family. We are assured by Your Excellency that this has been conveyed to the appro¬ 
priate quarter. On this occasion, wo convoy again our respectful homage to His 
Majesty King Edward Vlll on liis acce.ssion to the throne of the British Empire. 
We have learnt with dismay and horror of the cowardly attempt that was mado on 
the life of His Majesty and wo request Your Excellency to convey our deep abhor- 
ronce of an act that has evoked indignation from every part of the Empire and our 
profound thar kfnlness on the providential escape of His Majesty. 

Your Excellency, it is my privtiege to welcome you again to preside oyer the 
annual Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks to you for your 
unfailing sympathy with our aspirations. Your Excellency’s administration has neen 
marked by dimness in combating the forces of disintegration and by vision in laying 
the foundations of the economic prosperity of this province. These efforts have 
resulted in a re-orientation of our public life and in practically every sphere there is 
an earnest attempt at reconstruction. This University very deeply appreciates Your 
Excellency’s untiling efforts for educational reform, and the steps that have been 
taken as a beginning to solve the acute problem of educated unemployment and also 
to wean away intelligent youths from the sterile track of imagined service to the 
country. Tlutso are inestimable services to Bengal and the University has conferred 
on you the highest honour in its gift and by conferring this honour ft honours itself. 
By allowing your name to be added to the roil of its honorary graduates, you have 
added distinedon to the University. The recent announcement, which is really a 
unique tribute to Your Excellency, regarding the extension of Your Excellency’s 
term Of officii has been received with genuine pleasure bv all sections of the people 
of Bengal. We are indeed happy that for some time after the inauguration of the 
next constitution,’ Bengal will have the advantage of Your Excellency’s great abilities 
and experience to guide her in the path of ordorod progress and prosperity. 

We have to-d,ay conferred honorary degrees on Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Sir 
Abdur Rahim, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bosm Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy, Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, These names are 
honoured throughout India; they occupy an asenrod position in the republic 
of intellect aod to the educated youth they are a source of inspiration. For their 
great services to their country, the University honour them. 

It has bet a the practice on an occasion like this to mention some of the more 
important cliangos in the toaching staff of the Univorsityj but before doing so I 
should like to offer the congratulations of the University to its Treasurer, Mr. Sahah- 
uddin, on bis being called upon to fill temporarily the exalted office of an Executive 
Councillor. It is a matter of sincere gratification to the University that it furnishes 
so many members of the Bengal Cabinet. During Mr. Bhahabuddin’s absence from 
Dacca Rai Sasanka Comar Olioso Bahadur, c. i. b., acted as Treasurer, and I take 
this opportunity of conveying the tlianks of the University to him for the ability and 
energy with which he discharged his duties in the midst of his many preoccupations. 
We welcome Mr. Shahabuddin as Treasurer again. 

The term of office of Dr. J. W. Fuck, Professor in the Department of Arable and 
Islamic Studies, came to an end in December 1935 and he left to take up an 
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appointment in Germany. In his place a distinguished student and teacher of this 
University Dr. Byed Moazzem Ilossian, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxen.), till recently a Reader 
in the same Department, has been appointed Professor and steps are being taken to 
fill up the Readership vaoted by Dr. Hossain. Dr. Fuck served the University for 5 
years loyally and with ability and on this occasion I would like to record the appre¬ 
ciation of the University for tne distinguished services that he has rendered. Mrs. 
Fuck also Is entitled to our gratitude because throughout hor stay here, she gave 
lessons in German to students and teachers without any remuneration and her un¬ 
failing interest and assistanoo have been of great value to those who attended her 
classes. 

Mr. S. R. Eallan, Lecturer in the Department of Commerce, has resigned his 
appointment in order to accept services elsewhere and Mr. B. B. Sen has been 
appointed in his place. 

Dr. Krishnan resigned his office on his appointment as Mohendralal Sircar 
Research Professor at the Indian Association for the cultivation of Science, Calcutta, 
and in his place Dr. Kedaroswar Banerjee has been appointed as a Reader in Physios. 

Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed, Lecturer in Philosopy, and Mr. Serajul Huq, Lecturer 
in Arabic and Islamic Studios loft for England last year on study leave. 
Both have joined the University of London and are preparing for Doctorate degrees. 
A former student of this University and a L^ton scholar has been appointed in place 
of Mr. Momtazuddin Ahmed. This year Mr. P. O. Chakravarti of the Department of 
History is proceeding to England on study leave. 

It was stated in 1934 that the University would be prepared to take whatever 
steps are possible for ensuring that the guidance and supervision provided for 
women students of the University aro as satisfactory as possible and it was there¬ 
fore resolved that whenever possible an attempt should be made to obtain the ser¬ 
vices of one or more suitable women toachar.s. In pursuance of this policy and in 
view of the increase in tho number of women students, a distinguished student of 
this University, Miss Karunakaua Gupta, has boon appointed a Lecturer in History 
in the oh,ain of arrangements on account of tho study leave of a teacher of that 
Department. 

I should also mention that Dr. Parimal Roy, Lecturer in the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Politics, has been appointed Principal of tho Government Commercial 
Institute at Calcutta, 

Though the Economic depression still continues, the number of admissions last 
session to tho University was fairly satisfactory. The number on the Slst March 
1936. was l,G2l, including 46 womon students. This is slightly higher than tho 
number of the previous session. In the faculties of Arts and Bcienoo there has been 
a steady increase of students ; in the Faculty of Law there has been a fall. The 
number of Honours and Post-graduate students has been well maintained ; in fact it 
is higher and the number of advanced students of all types is eijual to tho number 
of previous sessions. It is yet early to spoak about the admissions this year ; in 
view of the (xionomio depression in the country, no largo increase in numbers is 
anticipated. 

The high academic standard of tlie University has boon ably maintained. The 
qualify and volume of rosearoh work will bo ovidont from tho Annual Report of 
tne University and members of the staff and students have obtained high distinctions. 
Professor .1. N. Das Gupta, Dean of the Faculty of Law, has been awarded tho 
degree of Doctor of Law by tho University of Caloutta, and two students—Paresh 
Chandra Dutt and Pulin Bohari Sarkar have been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Science by this University. The percentage of success of students in the various 
examinations has also been well maintained and tho academic societies _ of the 
University have shown commendable activity by frequent mootings and the discupion 
of papers that have attracted considerable public att 0 ntion._ Tours of educational 
interest for advanced students of politics, Coramoroe and Physios were organised and 
such facilities were greatly appreciated. 

The nineteenth Session of tne All-India Economic Conference under the Presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. Mon) bar Lai met at Dacca this year under tho auspices of the 
University. The Hon’blo Minister for Education opened tho Conference and took an 
active part in its deliberations. Every arrangement was made for the accommodation 
and comfort of the many delegates who arrived from all parts of India. Our appeal 
to the public of Dacca for funds to meet the expenses of tho Conference met with 
a gratifying I'esponse and I take this opportunity of thanking all those who contri¬ 
buted so bamlsomeiy. 
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One special feature of the University is its residential organisation that aims at 
the promotion of sonnd traditions of corporate life among students and I am happy 
to record that the Halls under able and sympathetic guidance have continued to 
make steady progress in that dirootlon. The annual gatherings of past and present 
students havo evoked very great enthusiasm and it has been particularly gratifying 
to note the feelings of loyalty and alTootion among old students for the Institution 
that has given them of their best. 

The work of the University was carried on last session undisturbed by any 
political movements. It should bo mentioned tiero that last session owing to the 
prevalence of small-pox in an epidemic form in the town of Dacca, the University 
on the advice of the Municipality Uealtli Ollioor and the Civil Surgeon began 
its long vacation from the 1st March, and the U.A, and B.So. Honours Examinations 
were postponed till June. 

The financial position of the University is causing us considerable anxiety. Wa 
convey our thanks to Government for an additional grant of Es. 10,000 for this 
session, but we have not been encouraged to boliove that our application for an 
increased grant will reclovo further consideration. Wo maintain, and this has beon 
conveyed to Oovornmont—that as a result of tho recommendations of Committees 
set up from time to time by tlie UuiversiU, all possible economies that could be 
effected without seriously impairing tho cffioiency of tho University and frustrating 
the objects for which this institutiou was cruated liavo been made, and that an 
additional grant is required to discharge efficiently our existing obligations. We 
appreciate the financial difficulties of Government at tho present moment, but wo 
suomit that it is also a responsibility of Government to maintain tliis Institution at 
a certain level cf efficiency. The Government of Bengal is concerned as vitally as 
are the authorities of tho University with the objects for which this Institution was 
created and wo appeal to Oovornraent to give us finaucial assistance to ensure a 
reasonable chance of their fulfilment. 

The University’s application for a grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences 
is still under tho consideration of Qovernmont. It was mentioned that here in Dacca 
there are opportanltios and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at the service of 
agriculture and wo foresee great developments in this direction. In our Laboratories 
there has been an output of work of a really high order. Your Excellenoy was 
pleased to say la.st year that “tho work that Is being done in Agricultural research 
18 a typical example of an activity that may load to benefits of the very highest 
order to Bengal" and tliat “this is one of the subjects on wliioh this University 
might most appropriately focus its attention." We sincerely trust that our applica¬ 
tion will receive sympathetic consideration this year. Wo respectfully submit that 
if Government is assured that expenditure now on a project will in future increase 
the material wealtli of Bengal, our application is entitled to special consideration. 

I take this opportunity of moutioiiing tliat the plan of tlie projected History 
of Bengal has now been approved by tho University and we hope that the first 
batch of contributions from scholars who aro collaborating in its preparation will be 
received by the ind of this year. Our appeal for funds for the necessary expenses 
has not yet received a favourable response : only a small amount has been 
received so far bat we are persevering in our efforts. I appeal to the generosity 
of Bengal to help us with funds so tliat a work of this magnitude may be 
completed. Wo are also applying to Oovornmont for a grant and we trust that 
the Government of Bengal will make a suitable contribution for an authoritative 
History of Bengal, 

Biudenib of this UNiVEnsiiy 

To those who have received Degroes and Prizes to-day I offer cordial congratu¬ 
lations on belialf of tlio University. I share with you your joy and 
I pray that this promise of to-day may be amply fulfilled in tho future. The degrees 
of a University are tho symbols of your inner qualities and 1 hope that the teaching 
and training you have received here in tho class rooms, playing fields and hdls of 
residence have equipped you with qualities to meet every situation in life. Many of 
you would soon to leaving tlie University to figlit the harder battles of life; 1 am 
aware of the difficulties but I should like to repeat tliat on no account should you be 
disappointed or allow fho inner purpose of your life to be ovorwheimed by the bit¬ 
terness of tempoiaiy failures. In a sense, you stand on the threshold of a new era. 
As a result of vast changes, there is emerging a higher form of common social life 
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and a new conception of the duties that demand public spirit and personal self- 
sacrifice and greater calls will be made on you to realise your ideals of citizenship. 
It is not enough to have good intentions, fine ideals and noble aims ; it is not enough 
to be honest and just. Ifou have also to possess the ability to win the confidence 
and goodwill of the people among whom you five and. work : and when you know 
how to get on with other people, you have mastered one of the great secrets of life, 
In that sense Politics may be said to be a branch of the art of getting on with other 
people. I mention politics because I feel that every man will have to take an in¬ 
terest in politics because he has an interest in the management of the community in 
which ha lives. You will agree with mo that many of the ills from which we suffer 
to-day are due to the absence of understanding and agreement about the end of our 
Politics. We tend to become wholly occupied with the form of institutions with 
votes, elections, separate representation—and forget the purpose for which Politics 
exist. What is required of you, from educated men, is, that the underlying ideas of 
Politics should be stated free from prejudice and outworn terminology and a sufficient 
number of men should arrive at an agreement about the aims. With tho possibility 
of agreement our Politics would be raised to a higher level. All the argument is 
about words ; and terms and phrases like “Capital", “Labour”, “Socialism”, Commu- 
nalism" provide the armaments of political conflict and keep men apart. The realities 
that underlie them are ignored. The duty of all of us is first of all to put ourselves 
right and tlien help democracy : that is help others to use their minds so as to end 
the unconsciousness in which tliey pass their lives and become fully conscious of 
their natures and powers. It is in this sphere that your education is of value to 
you—the education that develops tho latent consciousness in you. It has been tightly 
said “True democracy is not an external Government but an inward rule,” The de¬ 
mocracy of the heart has to be developed before we get democracy fulfilled in prac¬ 
tice. Much of the disorganisation of oar time cannot be remedied without suffering 
but if we continue to look at it with loathing and hatred, or fear and pain, are we 
likely to ha able to put it riglit ? We shall need other feelings than those. We shall 
need faith and love and an ideal of the future. Above all we need to get rid of our 
personal interests however innocent they may bo. Wo have to maintain a consistent 
aim, which is to realise in our own lives the best of which they are capable, to in¬ 
crease their oreativeness, energy and usefulness and to endeavour to make the good 
life, that is the same quality of life as we desire for ourselves, available to all. In¬ 
ner contacts with others must be cultivated in which no separate interests are re- 
oognised. There may be obstacles to this understanding, but we should help to re¬ 
move them by removing obstacles from our own way of thinking. A good society 
must have strong foundations and Such foundations can be found only in tho inner 
integrity of individuals that compose it. I have said all these things because you 
are tho architects of your community and because you will be faced with those pro¬ 
blems where the right mental attitude is supremely necessary. And your education 
should be regarded in that light, not merely the acquiring of information but of 
technique. An educated persou is one who has the right mental habits; who recog¬ 
nises that we are what we are not merely by the quality of our thouglits, but by 
our control over them. There is just one other thing that I should mention. One of 
the greatest troubles of the mind is fe.ar and many peopls pass their lives pursued 
by ^antoms that make their lives a misery to them. Fear of ill-health, of what 
others think of them, of a thousand other things disturb their happiness. Create a 
mental picture of your ideals, see yourself succeeding, cheerfully facing the day and 
your energy will now into the channels of success. Whatever you undertake, dedi¬ 
cate your work to your highest ideals, to your higher solves, and make it a symbol 
of your inner life. Joy comes not merely when our work is what we want it to be, 
but when we make it expressive of our aspirations. Your soul gives significance to 
the simplest and humblest act. I wish you every success in your new duties and 
responsmilities and may Providence guide you. 

Sir Jadunath Sarker’t Address 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address by Sir Jadunath Sarkar :— 

Your Excellency, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and momhers of the Dacca University, 
among whom I have the honour to count myself one from to-day.—I greatly appre¬ 
ciate the privilege you have given me of addressing tho present Convocation, and I 
cannot make a better use of it than by impressing on tho new graduates what I be¬ 
lieve ought to be their proper attitude towards this seat of learning, now that they 
are going out of its sheltering arms. 
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The region of which Dacca is the oentre has played a meraorable part in the life 
of Bengal from the earliest known age of our history, and taken no small share in 
the special contributions made by our province to the religion, culture and art of 
India as a whole and even of some lands beyond our natural frontiers. 

In the far-off Hindu period, East Bengal was a centra of the highest Sanskrit 
learning ; teachers and writers from these districts attained to supreme eminence 
among the Hindus and Budhista alike. It was also the nursery of the Tantrio school 
of theology which was a common meeting ground of Hinduism, later Budhism. It 
was a leading seat of Hindu medical loro and practice, as it has continued to be 
down to our own days. Even in the Muhammadan Period^ we have it on record 
that the highest officers of tho Mughal empire posted in this province used to put 
themselves under treatment of tiio local Kavirajea. 

Under Muslim rule, Dacca’s fame was spread beyond tho provincial bounds by 
its arts and crafts, the most notable among which were muslin fabrics, ivory work, 
shell bangle carving, and silver jewellery and filigree work. 

Tliirteen humired years ago. the greatest teacher at the University of Nalanda 
was Shilabhadra, who had been born in a Braiiman family of the tract South of 
Dacca. This master of the sacred lore had publicly defeated an all-conquering South 
Indian pandit and thus established his position as the champion scholar of all India. 
Tho whole country honoured and obeyed him. The famous Chinese Budhist pilgrim 
Yuan Chwaiig chose him as his teacher. Pour hundred years after him, another son 
of East Bengal Dipankar Srijnan, born at Vikramanipur, went to Tibet to reform 
Buddhism there and enrich tho literature of that country with translations from 
Sanskrit works. From Chittagong came yot anotiior spiritual guide of the Tibeteans, 
named Nalapa, thrj guru and teaoher of the famous missionary and prolific theo¬ 
logical writer Marpa. 

Such were the great men that Bast Bengal produced in those early times. But 
even more valuable than the scholarship and arti.stic skill developed in this land was 
the character of its people, which the acute Chinese observer dosoribes thus :— 

“The climate is soft. The men are hardy by nature and small of stature.They 

are fond of learning aud exercise themselves diligently in the acquisition of H.” He 
illustrates their ideal of plain living and high thinking by quoting the following 
reply of this Shilabhadra when refusing tho rich gifts of a king of Bihar: “A 
master of the Shastras who wears tho yellow robe of religion, knows how to be 
contented with little aud to keep himself pure." 

This racial character of tho people of East Bengal received a further enrichment 
from history. Duo to its geographical position, tins part of our province witnessed 
in the Muslim period a groat mingling of races and cultures, probably unequalled by 
any other part of India. Those onormous arteries of inland navigation, the Ganges 
ana the Brahmaputra, as well as the ocean highway, have met together here, aud 
poured into this land tho Mongoloids of tho north and the east Arabs. Turks, 
Afghans, Persians and Abyssinian.s,from tho islamic west, Panjabi Khatris, Hindu¬ 
stani writers, Rajput warriors aud Portuguese traders and pirates, many of whom 
have taken root in the soil. In consequence of this, Dacca like tho ports of Athens and 
Alexandria, has enjoyed a richly diversified life, which has developed a remarkable 
openness of its per pie’s mind to light. In tho present age the sons of East Bengal 
have set an example to the other people of Bengal by their readiness to receive 
new ideas, their forward-looking spirit whicli breaks through age-old social conven¬ 
tions and blind traditions, and their power of readily adapting themselves to new 
environments. 

Great as have boon the achievements of your ancestors in the past, Dacca in 
modern times has lieen no home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs; it has not con¬ 
tinued to dream the vanished dreams of the Buddhistic or Nawabi age. On the 
contrary, in the modern ago the sons of East Bengal have been foremost in social 
reform. In the spirit of enterprise, in adventure aud pioneer work. They have not 
been behind any other noople of India in taking advantage of that opening of 
career to talent which has boon ono of the liighest gifts of British rule. You no 
longer send teachens and monastio organisers to Tibet, but East Bengal men have 
been found doing useful public work from Yuu-nau on the Chinese frontier to 
Duziap on the South I’ersiau line Students liailing from East Bengal have been 
known in every school that they have joined, by their gift, patient industry, devotion 
to work, and simplicity of life, Tho spirit of Shilabhadra is not dead in this land. 
Dacca Pandits still continue the noble tradition of plain living and high thinking 
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set by their forefathers, and Dacca students still supply the best example* seen in 
India of the pursuit of knowledge under dilTiculties. 

This charaoter is a priceless asset to you ; it is a noble heritage. But nobility of 
birth entails obligations. Many years ago it was my duty to show Sir Shankaran 
Nair over the Budhistio antiquities at Sarnath. After visiting them he remarked, 
“These things make me sad, I feet that we modern Hindus are very unworthy 
children of the race of ancient Indians who made such master-pieces of the 
sculptor’s art. 

That is the spirit which should animate a man in contemplating the glorious 
historic past of his race. Graduates of the Dacca University, as trustees of the 
ancient fame of your country, it is your boundon duty to maintain the high standard 
of scholarship for which East Bengal has been famous since tho earliest Hindu or 
Budhistio times. Your forefathers did not pass on fools into tho world by stamping 
them with the hall-mark of pandits ; they themselves mastered knowledge fully and 
they insisted on their pupils acquiring genuine knowledge. I have known all 
your Vioe-Uhancellors since the foundation of this University, and I can tell 
you how aiixious they have always been to make the degrees of your University 
a real indication of merit and not a deeeptivu show. In this work of maintaining the 
true honour of your aima matter every student can contributo his share by honest 
industry, by eager search for truth, and by appreciating the pure metal instead of 
hankering after the mere stamp of a debased coin. 

There is a still harder task before the sous of the Dacca University who wish to 
be worthy of this great centre of learning. Your University ought to focus within 
itself all tho intellectual and moral energies of East Bengal. Its graduates owe it to 
their alma mater to be leaders of men in this province in the fields of thought and 
action alike. The true function of a University is not to send forth mere technicians 
or narrow specialists blind to the rest of the universe,—but loaders who can view a 
problem as a whole and guide and co-ordinate tho work of subordinate instruments. 
Nowhere is the domination of this liberal, trulh-secliing, University-trained mind more 
necessary than in the India of to-day. At no timo probably liave seductive half- 
truths and false doctrines about society economie.s and politics caused more harm 
than in our land in this ago. We are living in a world threatened by cunningly 
engineered mob passions, political heresies and selfish propaganda. Our unlettered or 
ill-educated masses form the readiest dupes of plausible orators and writers and their 
deceptive slogans. Tho true progre.ss,—and even tlie very life, of our society demands 
that those who have been blosied with a real University education, those who have 
acquired the garnered truths of tho world’s past and formed their characters in this 
the_ noblest of all brotherhoods, by fighting falseliood in thought, anarchy in the 
social order, and passion and folly in tho lifo ot the community,—regardless of 
personal loss. 

To this duty the University calls her sons. Apply your knowledge to life. For, 
the supreme test of learning is action. The perfect scholar is no rocluse, no book¬ 
worm ; he must be the militant champion of truth, a St, George ever ready to slay 
the dragon of falsehood in society and tho State. The groat Persian poet truly said 
some eight centuries ago— 

Ilm ke ehartdan khwani^ 

Chun ‘'ami dar lu niat, nadani. 

“However much books you may have read. 

If you are found wanting in practice, you are 
no better than a fool." 

Therefore, stand forth as what you are best fitted to be, as centres ot social co¬ 
operation, as a dynamic force helping the true evolution of our civilisation and govern¬ 
ment, as the supreme agents of progress and modernisation in the life of our people, 
and thus help, as no other class of men can, to bring nearer that New India which 
we are all so wistfully looking forward to and which is every true patriot’s dream. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

lOth. Convocation—Waltair—24th- August 1936 

Tha followin;; is the text of the address, delivered by the Vice-chancellor, Mr, 
0. R, Reddy, to the graduates admitted to tho dogro(3S at the 10th Convocation of 
the Andhra University hold at Waltair on the 24th. Angust 1930. 

Vice-Chaneellor’t Addreta 

Mr. Chancellor, Senators, Ladies and Oentlemen, 

This Is a unimie occasion. The Andhra Convocation meets under the frresidenoy 
of an Andhra (ihanuollor I In oommoraoration of this event the University greats 
you, Mr, Chancellor, at the threshold with tho garland of an Honorary Degree, whioh 
you have iindlj agreed to aeoept. 

I heartily wiloome our Pro-Chancellor, tho Rajah of Bobbtli, back to his home 
and duties here after his recont holiday in England. I hope he has bonefltted by 
the change and has come back rotresliod in body and mind. 

My successor-predecessor. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, resigned tho Vice-Chancellorship 
of this University on his aiipointmont to a position of commanding signiRoanoe as 
the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics at Oxford. He has been 
elected to a Eellewship of ono of tho Colleges there, and in other ways has achieved 
unprecedented di.stinotions, whioh relloot .added lustre on the Andhra University. 
There is no need to dwell on the servioos ronderod by him to our University. They 
are well-known and constitute a memorable poriod. 

Perhaps, I may be pardoned if I strike a personal noto and say that I feel it a 
great happiness to be hero once again, reunited to my beloved Andhra University, 
after a long period of separation, in which my thoughts and feelings were never 
absent from her, and she too, I am proud and grateful to acknowledge, as the elec¬ 
tion showed, was not in her generosity unmindful of my humble devotion and services. 

The form of the University could bo achieved witliout linauce, and that we 
achieved while we were at Bezwada. But the substanoo of education which is to 
give body and bfe to that form cannot be achieved without ample finance. And 
theiefoi'o, addrajsiug tho Andhra Convocation iu this hour of reunited joy, I oannot 
but greet with the deepest emotion tho splondonr of tho exemplary donation of the 
Maharajah Sahob of Jeypore, whoso name will sliino, largo and luminous, in letters 
of gold in tho history of University education in India. 

I am glad to be able to announce that the Maharaja Sahob of Parlakimodi has 
raised his Collofje, till now Second Orado, to a First Grade institution. His College is 
the only ono in which Agriculturo figures as one of the optionals in the Intermediate, 
And I am given to undor.staiid that tho Maharaja Sahob is contemplating to introduce 
Agriculture in the It. A. also. If this i.s done, it will mark a very important advance 
worthy of imitation by other Colleges. 

Natural Sciences have not received the attention duo to them in the Andhra area. 
It is to the credit of the Mahar.aja Sahob of Pitbapur, an illustrions patron of letters 
and learning, that his College provide.s instruction in Natural Sciences iu the B, So. 
Pass course, with Botany as the Main and Zoology as a Subsidiary subject. I appeal 
to the generosity of tho Maharajah Sahob to introduce the other variatiou also, 
namely, Zoology as tho main and Botany as a subsidiary subject. It is distressing 
to have to add that Geology finds no place in any of the Colleges in the Andhra 
Desa. The organisaiiou of Natural Sciences at tho headquarters is one of our first 
needs, and I trust tliat Government will give us a block grant for this purpose. 

The Exoouti\o Engineer, Vizagapatam, reports that tho building in which the 
office is now located and where tho Syiidicato meets, is not safe and should be 
demolished. The construction of a combined Convocation Hall and Administrative 
Offices can no Icnger be postponed, unless Government are going to be indifferent 
to the lives of tho Vice-ChaiiceVlor and his colleaguos. ! 

Wo havo completed tiio construction of an additional kitchen for tho hostel and a 
dispensary. 

The recommendations of the Indian Medical Council regarding the Andhra Medical 
Council College are receiving adequate attention at the hands of the authorities, and 
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we are grateful to the Government for the undertaking given to develop it to the 
requisite degree and for obtaining from the Legislative Council the necessary money 
grauts. If it is not an irapertinenoe to say so, I would like the name “The Medical 
College, Vizagapatam” to be changed into “The Andhra Medical College, Vizagapatam”. 
For the Eaian Saheb of Panagal; the noble founder of the College, wanted it to be 
a provincial and not a municipal institution either iu name or in reality. But, 
however, a more important point is the recognition of our Medical Degrees by the 
Indian Medical Oounoil. I have recently appealed to my Hon’blo friend the Minister 
for Education, to exert his utmost to secure this recognition at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Council In November. 

Our tallest man of Science—and one of the tallest in the World—Sir 0. V. Raman, 
has undertaken to give a donation of Rs. 100 a month for two Research Scholarships 
of Rs. 50 each, tenable in the Physics Department. The University is very grateful 
to Sir C. V. Raman for this benefaction. 

The Campus occupied by the University Is but 53 acres. Already the buildings 
look huddled together and crowded. 500 acres is nearer what we need. The Syndicate 
is contemplating purchasing a few contiguous properties. Here again, unless the 
Qovarnment sheds its kindly light on us, our darkness cannot be relieved. 

Two years ago, the University submitted comprehensive proposals for amending 
the Andhra University Act. And latterly a reply was recoiveo to the effect that 
Governmenf were not prepared to take action at present, I may say without enter¬ 
ing into details that the time has came when a comprehensive revision has to be 
made. Th6_ Andhra University is a new tope of University. Up to the level of Pass 
courses, it is an affiliating University. For all higher branches of study, namely, 
Honours and Post-Gradnate courses, covering the M. A. and Doctorate Degrees, it is 
intended to be a unitary, teaching, residential University. And as our functions as 
a teaching University grow, some of the inner contradictions revoal themselves, and 
they will have to be reconciled in a few synthesis, both legislative and administrative. 
The Syndioftte is turning its attention to this matter. Government can fhelp us here 
readily, beoanse we won’t ask them any moneys. 

The Syndicate has appointed a Sub-Commiitee to plan out a Development Pro¬ 
gramme and work out roughly, on the basis of empirical oalonlations, the cost 
involved. A comprehensive plan will enable us to co-ordinate our activities better 
and take them in the order of importance and urgency, Otherwise, there will he 
too many disjointed interjections and no sentence. 

There is no need to point out that a large number of departments essential to a 
Universito organisation have yet to be created—to mention just two instances. 
Natural Soienoes, and a hostel for Girl students. 1 am told that no girls are admitted 
into the Medical College, because there is no proper residence organised for them •, 
and of course no residonco has been organised because none have been admitted. On 
occasions like this a Vice-Chancellor lias to enact the ‘Beggar’s Opera’ and appeal to 
Government, to the landed aristrocracy, and the Merchant Princes for generous 
hnanoial assistance. 

I dearly wish to see the Ceded Districts re-united to the Andhra University. The 
cultural integrity of the Andhra Desa must be the common concern and ambition of 
all Andhra hearts. 

This young University requires to be generously supported by Government, it is 
not to remain a nominal aspiration on the Statute book. On a rough calculation, we 
would want about 12 lakhs non-reourring and 2 lakhs of recurring grants. If this 
much is granted, ws need not approach Government, as far as present calculations 
go, for the next quarter of a century. We have been running the University on 
very economical lines, contenting ourselves for the present with teachers of no 
higher grade than Readers. We have to provide not only for new departments of 
study, indispensable to University organisation, but for the inevitable increases in 
expenditure on staff and other incidents of the future. The sum I have stated would 
he regarded as an exceedingly modest one, when it is understood that the Andhra 
University is a Presidency College and an affiliating University rolled into one. 

Dr, H, Parameswaran has installed his great clock in the tower of the Jeypore 
Maharaiah's Science College. It is the crown of the University buildings—a 
Swadeshi Crown. On a rough estimate, the cost—these figures cannot be quite 
accurate at this stage—comes to about Rs. 6,000, Of this amount, the main portion— 
not less tlian Rs. 4,000—goes to benefit our own country in tho shape o f wages of 
labour, supervision, etc. I am told that an imported foreign clock of the same type 
costs only Rs. 20,000. The University is indebted to Dr. Parameswaran for this 
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benefaction, for benefaption it is to tha tune of at least Es. 10,000, and to the Govern¬ 
ment and the authorities of the Eduoation Department and of the Presidency College 
for giving him permission to undertake this manufacture in his laboratory. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to me personally or more deserving of credit from 
the point of view of the great ideals of the University and the aspirations of the 
country than th« excellent output of research work done by the members of the 
Univorsiiy staff. The Appendix to this address is evidence that both in quality and 
quantity this infant University, consisting mainly of young teachers possessing high 
qualifications and purpose and zeal, is taking commendabla long and firm strides for¬ 
ward. It is my good fortune that in the evening of my life the darkening sky is 
being illumined by the company of so many stars. Yet we must not feel elated or 
even satisfiod. Ail that has been dona is but an introduction, and not even that in 
full. The big text has yet to be written or rather compiled. I am confident that 
working in hearty oo-oporation with each other and co-ordinating their efforts in the 
true spirit of Univorsity fraternity, our teachers wili achieve results of impressive 
value to our Motherland and emulate tho glorios of 'Wostern Universities both in life 
and in culture, 

I ana glad that we have boon able to seonre the Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur 8. Knma- 
raswami Iteddy as the Keador of the Convocation address this year. 

With apologios for standing so long between you and the Hon’blo tha Minister for 
Education whom you aro eager to hoar, I now resume my seat. 


Mr. Kumartwamt Reddiar’t Convocation Addrei* 

The following is the Convocation Address of tho Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kumar- 
swami Reddiar Minister of Education :— 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the University, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

_ I am deeply thankful to His Excellency for his gracious invitation to me to deliver 
this Convocation Address. In tho course of its short but evenful career, the Andhra 
University has had the plea.sure and profit of listening to some of India’s greatest 
sons, including His Bxcollonoy tho present Chanohelior, and I consider it a high 
honour indeed to be called upon to follow in their foot-steps. The present occasion 
is exceptional, if not unique, in tho history of the Andhra University, as it brings 
together, in the person of tho Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor and the Speaker at 
the Convocation, throe genuine Andhras from three distant parts of South India, and 
serves as a siguificant symbol of the penetrating power of Andhra culture and of the 
far-flung enteriirise of tho Andhra people. 

It is, too, a rare privilege for one like mo to escape, onoo in a way, from the 
dust and din of politics and tho dull, stiffiling details of administration ; and, seated 
high where ‘Man has raised His Wisdom iiko the watch-tower of a town’, to breathe 
the purer air of academic freedom and view all things with calm, uneager eyes. 

Graduates of the year, by tho solemn and splendid ceremonial we have just wit¬ 
nessed, you have been admitted by the Andhra Univorsity to the brother-hood of its 
alumni ; and before I proceed to discharge the statutory duty of exhorting you to 
conduct yourselves suitably to the now and honourable status that you have attained, 
let mo have tho pleasure of congratulating you on the degrees and titles that you 
have received at tho hands of the first Andbra Chancellor of tho Andhra University. 

The Andhra University is the sturdy off-spring of tho University reform move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Lord Cnrzon and strengthened and intensified by Sir Asntosh 
Mukherjee. The unregenerate London University of a century ago—a glorified board 
of examinors—was the pernicious model on which the elder Indian Universities 
were set up, and, as His Excellency the present Chancellor bewailed two years ago, 
they were “the weak offspring of an imperfect mother”. They did no direct teaching 
and no resoaroh and their solo encounter with the youth of the land was on the dark, 
uneven fiold of examinations. Your University to-day teaches all its Honours 
students and carries on important and fruitful research work in various Arts and 
Sciences, in addition to discharging tho affiliative functions which it took over from 
Madras. 

You have been fortunate, too, in your teachers, most of whom are brilliant young 
men, whose life and learning are not only an Inspiration and example to you, but are 
creating for the Andhra University a tradition of scholarship and corporate academic 
action which transcends buildings and books and is indeed the precious lifo-bood of 
your alma mater and a gift to her of a life beyond life. In congratulating you, 
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therefore, on becoming graduates of the Andhra Univtusity, I am by no means re¬ 
peating an empty formula. 

On an occasion like this, when you have reached a summit in your career and 
are di.sposed to look ahead as well as take stock of past achievement it will be im¬ 
possible for you to ignore and callous of mo to ,minimise the gravity of the situation 
that now awaits you. Change,s, political and economic, loom gigant'V in the life of 
our country, and formidable struggles arc afoot between clasliing sets of ideas ; and 
whether you like it or not, yon will have to step out of your sheltered existoneo 
and choose your side, and take your place, amidst these “confused alarms of struggle 
and flight”. Dilflcult as the choice may be and depressing the prospects of your 
position in public life, yonr lot in private life may bo even les.s agreeable ; some of 
you are no doubt haunted even now by tho spectre of unemployment and many will 
be fated to take up unoongenial employment or inadequately paid employment. 

The causes of our troubles are to bo sought in India's poverty and over-population, 
its primitive^ social structure and industrial organisation and, one must now add, 
the world-wide fall in agricultural prices. While I sympathise with you in this pre¬ 
dicament, and would give you, if I may, some courage and comfort, I am not ono 
of those who trace these mighty and terrible forces to the kind of education that 
you have received. 

To requiro a Universsty not merely to disseminate and increase knowledge, but 
also to find jobs for its graduates, is to place on it ‘an alien and quite impossible 
burden’. The functions of tho University are complex and diflicult enough already 
and are not yet adequately porfornied ; the training of tho mind and of the body is 
its proper sphere, while industrialisation, rural improvement, monetary reform, 
large sohemes of mas.$_ education and tho like undertakings, which alone will create 
employment, must be initiated and maintained by the State or other institutions, not 
by the Universities. Of courso, the University can and should study these problems 
and programmes and give suggestions and guidance both to tho public and its own 
alumni ; but the actual working of those policies and programmes must bo in quite 
other hands. 

In spite of thes 0 _ obvious truths, thus often clearly stated, many economists, politi¬ 
cians and ediioationists tiioraselvOiS have condemned oar Univensities a,s though they 
were operative causes of unemployment and rebuked our graduates for having wantonly 
wasted their parents’ substance and tiieir own time and energy in pursuit of the 
i/inis fatum of a degree. 1 do not wi.sh you to yield to such gloramy and remorseful 
thoughts. On the contrary, I would fain convinoo you that your life at the Univer¬ 
sity has been a happy and profitable time, that you have hero received a wide and 
full training to become ‘high-minded public servants, disinterested politicians and 
workers, and leaders and citizens of tho best type’, that most of you have boon 
equipped, and are eager, to do work in the world that is well worth doing, to serve 
truth and your followraon, and that, given a chance to live over again the last four 
or five years, you would cheerfully .and precisely repeat what you have done. 

Having so recently passed through a formal and external ex.araination, it may not 
be amiss for each of you to conduct a frank and initimate self-examination :—“Have 
I gained anything mentally, morally and jiliysically by my College course ? Am I any 
better to-day than I was four or live years ago when I just loft school ? Did the 
University offer me facilities for increasing my knowledge, for widening my interests, 
for refining my tastes, for enriching my emotions, for training my body, for learning 
to live with my fellows as a willing and useful member of society ? Did I make 
full use of these various facilities for self-education thrust on mo by tho University V” 

In most ea.ses, I have no doubt, tho result of this intro.spectivo inquiry will be : 
“I am clearly and substantially the gainer.” Even where tho answer is not so defi¬ 
nite or so emphatic, the blame for the failure will lie on the individual rather than 
on tho institution, on the horse that averted his head, not on the tank full of clear, 
sweet water. For whatever a college may offer, enforce or attempt, the first and last 
word in education must rest witli the individual student ; all eduoation, and more 
especially higher education, is ultimately self-oduoation. A college, in the words of 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, “can provide a favourable soil for the developing of inteiligenoo 
under the supervision of expeit gardeners, but it cannot grow figs from thistles.” 

While thus the University vi^-a-vis the individual student emerges biameless, its 
service to the^ State and society in tho training of officials and leaders, of doctors and 
teachers, and in the creation of tho modern outlook, deserves better recognition than 
it has received so far. I .shall not weary you or offend you by the citation of names, 
but you cannot mention any Indian who during tho last one hundred years has done 
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liis oountry soma publiu service without having received, and received in ample 
measure, the beaeuta of modern education. In criticising and condemning, as we 
often do, not a defect hero or a weakness there, but the sy.stem as a whole, let us 
remembor this : and remerahei also that the perfect system of education (like other 
perfect things) is perhaps laid up in hoavou, but is unattainable on earth. 

I grant that many changes are urgently called for in the methods and some in 
the content of the oduoatiou imparted in our schools and colleges ; an., yet I cannot 
sympathi.so with tiie destructive fury of thoso who would scrap altogether the present 
system of edvicatiou in favour of what tliey passionately but vaguely describe as 
‘national education,’ Whatever changes wo wish to make in the organisation and 
conduct of our •.ichoids and colleges and in the motliods and content of out teaching, 
we are oven now at porfoot liberty to carry out; and if wo do not replaoa, 
throughout the idueational hold, tiie toaching, for example, of sciouca by the teaching 
of grammar or disputation or of poety in an ancient language, it is not because 
tho (lovernment or some other sinister force is praventing ns, but simply because 
the people, the Indian men and women, who are rospousible for Indian Education 
do not think that tho changes can bo made without sorions los.s. 

The whole aim of this modorii education is in the words of Mr, Baldwin, to en¬ 
able the student “to learn habits of accuracy in measurement, precision in statement, 
honesty in handling evidence, fairuoss in presenting a oanse, in a word, 
to bo true in word and deed. I’rinciple.s are constantly being' subjected to tho test of 
fact, puriliod in the fnrnauce of e,xperimeuts..,lly means of this discipline yon learn 
that things are what they are and tho conseipinncos will be what they will bo.” 

Tho replacement of authority, whether personal or traditional, by the findings of 
one’s own senses, and by interonces based on one's own reason, this is the difference, 
not indeed betwoiui eastern and wostecn cdiicatiou, but the difference between medie¬ 
val and modern tducation, Tho difference can be put in another way also; medieval 
oduoation wiiothe.’ in Europe or in India, was pro-occupied with the condition of the 
soul and tho affairs of a future supramundano world ; whereas modern education, 
whether in the east or the west, is concerned with tho things we know and witli 
the happiness of individuals and of society in this world. From the point, of view 
of tho individual as well as of society, this change has been of tho utmost value and 
cannot now be given up or retraced. If to-day the great Indian scientist, Sir J. C. 
Bose, doolaros “iiotlung can be so destructivo of originality as blind acceptance of 
authoritative statements : it is oniy from a burning caudle that others can bo lighted” ; 
if in our thought the emphasis has shifted from obedience to independence, from fear 
of tyranny to love of freedom, from callqusiies.s and indifferanoe to passion for justice 
and hatred of oppro.ssion, from ob-scurantism to rationalism, the change is due ohiefly 
to the soiontilic and democratic outlook whioli iuw been oomrannicated to some of ns 
by our 'modern oducatiou,’ W^hat is now rotjuired is not a restriction, but an inton- 
silication and fullilment, of this oduoation ; the .spread, through tho vernacular 
modiura, of this practical and critical attitude and this .secular mental discipline to 
all our people. I may repeat hero that thi.s education is neither eastern nor western, 
but a blond of thi' host of both. 

If this mingling of cultnros is to .succeed and the national miad to be enriched by 
the healthy assimilation of toroign oleraonts, tho first condition is the continued 
virility of tile indigenous culture. It is only on a live plant tiiat we can graft a 
fresh .stock and lopo to secure a terlium quid combining the better qualities 
of tho parents, ami not a weak and palo intimation of tho imported artiofe. The 
best scientists, philosi.iphors and statesmen of India owe, no doubt, a great debt to 
the wost, blit they are not ‘mock Englishmen’ or Europeans. They are no more 
English than Keat::i wa.s Oroek, or Matthew Arnold was French, or Max Muller was 
Indian, It is along this ‘Middle Way' that our cultural progress should proceed 
to its fulfilment. 

It is recognised all over the world that “obviously every educated man should pos¬ 
sess at least one other language beside his own, it only for the intellectual training of 
making his thought clear by translation,” 

While the change of medium into tho mothertoiigue is a reform urgent and 
necessary and should precede every other educational reform, wo may be thankful 
that historical causes liave forced on us the use of English, which is virtually tho 
lingua franca of tlio civilised world. 

Englisli was brought in purely on practical and administrative grounds, but it has 
served a high and necessary cultural and educational purpose. Most political, social 
and even religious movements in modern India have received their original inspiration 
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as well as their continual refreshment from our study of English; and English has 
brought to us, and can alone maintain for us, a close and living contact with modern 
science and European thought. The study of English as a second language should re¬ 
main a compulsory part of our higher education, if our cultural life is not to suffer 
tragic impoverishment. 

In maintaining academic standards, in preserving the qualities of relevancy, accuracy, 
thoroughness, fairness and aesthetic fitness in all our academic dealings, in testing 
and estimating the work of our historians and scientist, we have in English works 
a steady standard of reference and basis of comparison, and in the English language 
a medium, which keep us in constant touch with the inteliactuai activities of Europe, 
Aiberioa and Japan. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that the enormous and dangerous gap that 
now yawns between the University and national life, that which m^es our educa¬ 
tional system appear anything but national, is the direct outcome of the use of 
English as the medium of education. “Wo have purchased spectacles at the price of 
our eyesight,” says one thinker. “We are raising oak trees on one-inch depth of 
soil,” says another. These are no doubt exaggerations, but they are the exaggerations 
of a truth. 

“The purpose of education,” wa are assured by philosophers, “is to teach us how 
to be in love always and what to bo in love with. The great things of history have 
been done by the great lovers, by the saints and men of science...Without passion 
nothing groat can be achieved...” 

“It is the hunger and thirst after knowledge—for her own sake, because of the 
charm and beauty of her—that makes the true student. The true student must be 
true lover." 

If this passionate love of learning and this fine enthusiasm for fine things have 
not been kindled in our young men and woman, the chief cause of this failure is to 
be found in the obscurity, the difficulty, and the utter unreality of the 
medium through w^ich knowledge and feeling come to them. If our universities are 
to escape the cold isolation in which they aro now functioning and to become real 
organs of the commonwealth, receiving and imparting the worm blood of national 
life, they can only do so by adopting tlie natural medium of the mother-tongue. The 
great problem that faces Indian Universities to-day, a problem which is complex but 
will brook no delay, is this : how to square the demands of the individual and the 
mother-tongue, on the one hand, with unimpaired preservation of highest academic 
standards of study, teaching and researcii, on the other. In the solution of this 
problem, in the transition, without loss of efficiency, from English to Telugu as the 
medium of our highest thought and feeling, this University i.s taking and will, under 
the guidance of its scholarly Vioe-ChauoelTor and toaohers, continue to take tho lead¬ 
ing part. By the award of prizes and the encouragement- of publications and in 
various other ways, the authorities of the University are rapidly bringing nearer the 
the day when all the teaching and research in Andhradesa will be conducted through 
the medium of Telugu and the specific provision in this behalf in your University 
Act will be fulfilled. Till that day comes, the title of the University will belong to 
it only as a matter of courtesy j and Its existence can be justified on administrativo, 
but not on cultural, grounds. 

The complaint usually levelled against Indian Universities that they are too liter¬ 
ary, and contribute nothing of practical utility to tlie industrial and social life of the 
country, is not wholly true as against this Univer.sity. You have the usual teachers' 
training and medical courses ; your Medical College will, I hope, finally triumph in 
‘the battle of the standards'. In addition to these, you have already an Honours 
Course in Technology with special reference to the sugar industry. As His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir George Stanley observed in laying tho foundation stone of the Jeypore 
Vikrama Deo College of Science and Technology, “for India to attain her due place 
in the comity of nations, modern conditions demand that her nascent industries should 
be fostered and new ones developed and it is appropriate that your new University should 
commence its building programme with a College in which modern industrial prob¬ 
lems can be studied and from which its students can go out to give to the service 
of Indian industry the benefit of the knowledge they have gained.” Part of your 
research in History and Economics has bad some bearing on questions of local and 
topical interest. The province looks to your researchers to give a load in the solu¬ 
tion of its many economic, industrial and social problems, 

Beform in this direction as in every other must be gradual and well-considered. 
Desirable as technical education and sociological research are, they should not run 
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too far ahead of the needs and aetivitios of the people and they should bear some 
relation to tho intullectual standards appropriate to a University. Wa do not wish 
our University to borrow whole-saw from American Universities their strenuous 
courses on tho '‘Principles of Advertising", “Practical poultry-raising” and “Cookery— 
I’undamental processes”, or to grant Doctorate degrees for thesios on “Buying 
■women’s garments by mail" and “A Time and Motion Comparison on four methods 
of Dish Washing”. As local conditions demand, and perhaps in anticipation of suoh 
demand, facilities of applied soienco in its various branches, of commerce and the 
social sciences, may bo opened. But littlo progress need be expected in correlating 
the University courses to natiQn.aI life until the work of the University is all dona 
in the language of the place and the common man feels his kinship with the 
University, its teachers and students. 

Apart from i istriiction and research in social problems, tho University and ita 
colleges can do much, by their rules of residence and corporate life, to abolish the 
distinctions between different creeds aud castes. The University should send out 
young men and young women trained and dutermined to rid India of the evil of 
communal feeling. Social equality—the ono thing necessary for the unity of India— 
can be achieved in pi'aotico, if only our hostels refuse recognition, in boarding 
or lodging, to caste and communal diifereucos. Separate caste-hostels _ and separate 
casto-Wtohons arc tho very negation of the University idea and a standing obstruction 
to the achievement of Indian unity. Their abolition is tho primary duty which our 
colleges, as social organisms, owe to tho country. 

While on the subject of the defects of our colleges, it is perhaps permissible to 
complain that our academic standards have shown of late a steady downward ten¬ 
dency. The main reason, it seems to mo, of this fall is the admission into colleges 
of too many students who are ill-litted for University study. Colleges should cease 
to think in terms of numbers and fee income and pay increasing attention to quality. 
While incorapoteuoe is sternly discouraged, true talent, wherever found, whether 
among the rich ( r the poor, should receive full soopo for its development ; every 
young person who is likely to achieve high scholarship has a natural and moral right 
to a complete ed ieation. It is in the interest of the country and of knowledge itself 
that he should have this oompleto education, not limited by his financial capacity but 
only by his active interest and his mental fitness. A recent estimate puts the free 
places at 42 per cent of tho total number of pUrces at the English Universities, To the 
intellectually deserving, the avenues of approacli to University education should be 
widened by a similar generous supply of scholarships. Proportionately to the 
population, there ire not more students in the Universities of India than in 
those of other civilised countries. Our efforts should now be to provide 
as well as to restrict, admission to candidates of merit and promise from all olasses : 
and further to make the courses of study fresher, more varied and more realistic 
and to provide for bolter aud closer personal relations between tutor and pupil 
and between tho pupils inter se. 

In order to pnivide scholarships and follow.ships and facilities for post graduate 
research work, as well as to iutoiisify tutorial supervision of all persons in statu 
pupillari, and in order to advauco the agricultural, industrial and social welfare of 
tho country by the work done at tlio University, funds are necessary and must be 
forthcoming in evor-iiiorea.siug measure from 'private benefactors. His Excellency 
the present Chancellor observed in his Address two years ago : “Pew Universities 
have thriven with Government aid alono. We cannot expect our University to be 
an exception. Let ns hope, enlightened patriotism and generous emulation will 
secure tho necessary funds.” No doubt, the University has received various endow¬ 
ments, the most notable and prai.soworthy of which is tho princely benefaction of 
the Maharajah Sahob of Jeypero, which has enabled the University to realise one of 
its cherished objects. But there is great need for many^ suoh gifts, and many 
Andhra princes must imitate the Maharaja Bahob of Jcypore, if the research work 
and technological coursiis are to go forward satisfactorily and to be followed up as 
they deserve to bo. 

Like machinery in industry, the examination in an educational system is a good 
slave but a vory bad master ; yet unfortunately in recent years this Frankenstein 
monster has grown so ferocious and tinappeasablo that it threatens to destroy what 
it was called in to serve. Owing to tho result of the Uuiversity Examination being 
accepted as a passport to Government and almost all other employment, tho final 
examination dominiito.s and controls the whole work of teachers, pupils and adminis¬ 
trators at the Univc'rsity ; aud the collegiate ooursB in ita turn dominates and cou- 
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trols the entire field of secondary education in t.lio province. The needs and claims 
of a small minority thus determine and inevitably porvort the capacities and tastes 
of a whole great population. The oxaraination systoin is so thorough in its benumbing 
effects that the poor student who comes througli tho series of crises finds at last 
that energies and character, liis initiative, judgment and rosonroe hava all been 
eshaustod in tho proce.ss “and ho lies down to rest in on educational sloop’” for the 
rest of his life. Some loosening of tlie hold of tlio examinations on tlie odiioational 
system, some correlation between tlio final results and tlie work done from day to 
day at school and college, .some community of Itnowlodgo and intoro.st between the 
sohoJars who examine and tlie loador.s of profos.sioiis, businesses and tlie publio who 
supply the Univorsity^ with money as well as liiiman material, some attempt to make 
the tests more varied, more ola.stio and hotter lUtud to assess mental power and 
appreciation of values as well a.s more book knowledge, reforms on those lines are 
urgently called for and will, I liope, bo initiated by your progressive University. 

Meantime, it may bo some consolation to you wlio liave recently undergone and 
survived tho fiery ordeal to refioct on ‘the other sido’ of tlie case. Obviously, pro¬ 
fessional examinations are, in tho intorosfs of the comrannity, an o.ssontia! safeguard. 
Examinations even in non-nrofossional sulijechs .serve an a sahitory discipline, con¬ 
verting at least for a while flio desultory student into a severe and purposeful 
scholar, and compelling him to acquire at least tho limited fund of knowledge which 
is the common possession of educated men tho wliole ^vorld over. While, therefore, 
examinations oast long and depressing .shadows botli before and after, they are not 
an unmixod evil and play some part in training the mind of tho moral human being. 

Addressing file graduates of three years ago. Sir M. Venkatasubba Rao entreated 
them as mombera of tho Priesthood of humanity to start a net-work of social orga¬ 
nisations and convert them into agencies of mercy. May I adopt tho phraso and tho 
image, and add tho warning that you, tho Priesthood of theso days, will bo judged, 
not by your supposed suiritual sanctify, but by your cultural and social sorvioos, 
eagerly and disinterestedly rondored to your luiighbourliood. Tho filtration of know¬ 
ledge and of modern ideas and tho organisation of a iioalthy publio life, which aro 
among the aims of our educational system, can bo fulfilled by you and by none else. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that you, tho products of our Universities, 
owe a duty to your fellowmon. India is still largely a rural and agricultural country 
and your primary duty is towards tho villngors, from whom our educated mon have, 
for far too long a period and to their mutual dutrimeut, beau completely divorced. 
Many of you, I am sure, liavo villages to go b.ack to and means enough to maintain 
yourselves there ; and such graduates should devote themselvus to the all-important 
work of rural uplift. The educated well-to-do should not, equally with the Mucated 

i ioor, seek paid employment in towns. Some, at least, of you should respond to His 
Sxoelleney the Viceroy’s fervent appeals for an army of rural welfare workers. Not 
till the educated classes throw themselves, body, mind and soul, into the work of 
rural welfare, not till then will tho economic level of tho mas.sos of our people ever 
be raised. The presence and aolivities of educated men in our villages must make 
the countryside more pro.sporons and attractive and bring about vast and beuefibont 
changes in agricnltnral methods, cottage industries, co- 0 ])oration, public health, educa¬ 
tion, and indeed in every aspect, econoraio and social, of rural life. 

The greatest social service that you can rendiu- at tho present junoture is, by 
action and by opinion, to pinsli forward the education of tho masses. The work of 
primary education is not h matter of arithmetical caluulation to be measured in 
terms of the sums of money oxponded. It is not money alone that is required, but 
human hearts and heads to apply tho money iutelligontly to tlie work of teaching ; 
you who have received tho benefits of higiier education can alone supply these 
hearts and heads. 

In liquidating illiteracy and solving the problem of universal education, the mother- 
tongue as the medium of all education has a part to play which is not inferior in 
importance to that of adrainistrativo compulsion. 

Closely connected with and oven more baflling than the general problem of com¬ 
pulsion is the unfortunate prevalence of ‘Wastage. 

In the last quinquennial review of the progress of education in India, this problem 
is stated with cruel, but not more than necessary, frankness. “An impetuous and 
widespread extension of compulsion will accentuate wastage. Unless a system of 
compulsion is based on firm foundations, unloss the majority of parents are actively 
in support, unless an ample supply of trained and elFicient teachers is available, 
unless there is careful supervision and a wiso distribution of schools, compulsion 
-will do more barm than good.” 
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la our proviuci'j wo aro making a dual attaok on this evil of ‘wastage’: first wa 
havo extoudod tlio legal powers of education authorities so as to includa the auto¬ 
matic imposition and direct collection of fine.s for nou-attendanca ; secondly, having 
regard to the ivaiiablu funds and oduoational facilities, wa are introdnoing a system 
of ‘modified oorapulsitm’ as a transitional stago betwooii pure ‘voluntaryism’ and flat 
compulsion, but taking punitivu stops in respoot of pupils who liavo liagun, but aro 
not disposed to continue, attondanco at an olomontary school, flow far this expori- 
ment will suucued remains to bo soon, hut wo aro Imping tliat its results will be 
useful to otheis as well as to us in Madras in tackling this all-India problem of 
wastage, Tlie system has, at any rate, ovokoii wide-spread interest and is being 
actively oonsidn-ed in some olhor ])roviucos. And it has been deliberately conooived 
as a .step forward in the direction of compulsory education for all. 

The movom jnt for pormanout literacy among the masses, and even more Impor¬ 
tant reform of spreading literacy among the women of our province, can gain 
momentum only it educated public opinion is actively in favour. The need for this 
aotivo public opinion felt at all times and in all places, tho need for the educated 
mau persuading, converting and transforming his followmsn, is most urgent in the 
almost tragic cunditions, political, social and oconomie, of our country and generation. 
And in tho multiplicity of oounsol.s, one may porliap.s be singled out as worthy of 
your iramodiato attention. 

In tackling the at present aoute, Imt by no moans insoluble, problem of tho 
admission of all our cniWrou, regardless of birth, into any recognised school, the 
recent attempt by some Protestants in Elinhurgh to organise a school strike offers us 
both consolation and oncouragomont. That tho strike was thought of at all is an 
indication that joligious intolerance is not confined to oiir country ; but the fact that 
the strike hailed to materialise and ended in u lia.sco .shows tliat tlie sanity of predo¬ 
minant opinion can wear down and ought to wear down tho extreme prejudices of 
tlie fanatical or porvor.so minority in a free country. Oovernment orders, no matter 
how well-intentimed or with what harnesses ouforoed, oan do but little in this nece¬ 
ssary and urgent matter. Intelligent and healthy public opinion must be behind the 
Government and support it in all roa.sonahle measures to root out the evil, and in 
the creation and propagation of such right opinion tho help of teachers, raanago- 

raonts, and the l.)cal leaders generally is invaluable. The desire to abolish these 

glaring social evtls is not tlio monopoly of any group or party in tho country ; it is 
the general voici' of humanity and the doclarod policy of all civilised Government; 
and you have a clear duty cast upon you to encourage' and establish social equality 
tln’oiighout tlio sphere of your inlluonco. 

Please do not mistake me as suggesting that you sliould becorao in any narrow 
sense the propagandii-ts of any particular .soliool of thoiiglit or tliat our Uuivursity 
should stoop to tlio regimentioii of the young raind-s entrusted to its care. Recent happen¬ 
ings in Italy and Ourraany have romiiidod us that, to-day as of old, the British 

character providc.s “a cool sfiot in the desert, and a steady and sane oracle amongst 

all the deliriums of mankind”. And tlie terrible and spectacular success of certain 
drastic edncationfil methods on tho Continent convoy to u.s a solemn warning against 
the loose talk that is oftoii hoard in our own country ooncermug ‘national education’, 
as though tho end of odueatioti is national rather tlian individual, I admire, and 
would plead earnestly for, tho British ideal of education, thus described by Sir .James 
Barrie : “To educate our men and women primarily not for their country’s good, 
but for their own ; not so mucli to teach them wliat to think as how to think : not 
preparing them t( give us as little trouble as possible in tho future but sending them 
into it in the hope tiiat they will give trouble”. 

This care and joncern for tlio iiulividnal student and tho spirit of a kindly toler¬ 
ance, and thi.s horror of e.xcessive discipline and .servile unanimity, are nut unknown 
to India, wliich through tho ages has wolcoinud and produced a wide varioty of social 
in.stitiitions and many reraarkablo iiersonalities. Gur systems of philosopliy diverged 
midlossly and tho intolloctual freedom of our thinkers knew no bounds. Our rever¬ 
ence for oiir past and our just jirido in tho achievements of our ancestors should 
ponsuade us, no loss powoifully than tho now light which wc have received from 
England, that liboi ty of tliouglit is a precious (lossession and that education should 
not degenerate into projiagnnda, nor our eitixous into unthinking automatons. 

In our public life, therefore, the rosponsihility of the truely educated man is 
especially heavy in tho days to come, if wo wish to make parliamentary democracy 
function .suecesstnily in India. Tho loaders of opinion must be wise, tolerant and 
balanced men and women, who will apply to policies and personalities di.spassionato 
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8“<1 orRioal minds. Democracy is government by opinion rather tlian blind passion 
or brute force, and it gives to ideas a dynarnio power which will bo dangerous, if 
the ideas arc unworthy. “Igaoranco, sUtic and inert, is bad, bat ignorance in motion 
18 the most terrible force in nature, for it may destroy in its passage tlio accumulated 
mental and material capital of generations”. Lot not onr friction with the British 
in politic^ or economic matters mako us unmindful or contemptuous of their great 
gifts of liberalism, tolerance and free political rrrJtitntions. Tlio role of English 
public school men and University men in the long and glorious history of that 
country is too vast and pervasive for summary statement. To tako a simpler, but not 
less convincing example, Czoohosiovakia—that island in a dictatorial sea—owes her 
independence, her trade and coramorco, her delicately balanced and dearly cherished 
democracy, with adult franchise, proportional repro.sentatioa and due regard for all 
minorities, owes indeed all that makes her existence worth while, to Dr. Masaryk 
and Dr. Benes, two University men. 

It will not be given to all of yon to bo thus “lifted high, conspicuous objects in 
a nation's eye”. Many will no dont bo left •‘unthought of in obscurity” and must 
learn to live in reconcilement with your stinted powers ; as village flampdens, it 
may be, and mute inglorious Miltons, or oven as doctors and lawyers, officials and 
traders in a small way, or school-masters subject to the privations and indignities 
of their class. 

Perhaps you will not consider me impertinent if T offer you a few words of 
adyioe on (he missionary or Dliarma side (as distinct from the professional or trade 
union side) of the work of doctors, teachers, traders and other servants of tho 
public. “While it may be uocessary and proper that yon should exorcise a narrow 
and vigorous professional feeling in all matters concerning emoluments, privileges 
and status, you have_ to cast aside all thought of external or organisoJ support, all 
ideas of jealousy or inferiority and all feelings of <iisoontont, when you enter the 
eiokroom or the clas.s-room and come fai.'o to face with tho [looide whoso welfare, 
of body or of mind, is in your koe(iing. Surely, tho cash nexus does not exhaust 
humah relationships ; and tho prosperity and happiness of a nation depend less on 
the brilljanoo of its leaders or the form of its government than on the general 
level of right feeling and right eouduct and on tlio spread of tho spirit of service 
among all the people. 

To teachers, in particular, I would address a spooial appeal. In tlio actual day-to- 
day work of tho school, no matter what tho conditions of service may bo, I would 
plead for contentment and joy and oven enthusiasm, because these things are, in tho 
larger interest of the country, necessary and in pratico always possible. A self-in¬ 
duced amnesia is often an excellent restorative. If 1 may offer an analogy from a 
subject of which, both in tlieory and practice, I claim to possess sorao knowledge, 
the teacher among his pupils is like the gardener among his plants, and ought to 
put out of his mind ail the bleakness ami brutality of the world outside, and watch, 
with tenderness and complete, if temporary, self-snrender, tho slow but wonderful 
outburst cf colour and form and life in the things ho helps to grow. 

A garden is a lovosome thing... 

The veriest school 

Of peace ;... 

'Tis very sure God walks in mine. 

What the poets have sung, tho humblest and tho lea.st inspired of us can experi¬ 
ence for himself in the green shade of a garden ; and it seems to mo that a similar 
quiet happiness must belong to those who are nurturing a far more precious and 
beautiful garden. 

But no garden, and least of all this human and national one, can be made by 
“singing, ‘Oh, how beautiful 1' and sitting in the shade.” It is tho business of society 
to recognise tho importance and reward adequately, in pay as well as considera¬ 
tion, the labours of the teacher. If tho best asset of a nation is its human material, 
no nation-building activity can comiiare in importance with that of education, with 
that training, strengthening and perfecting of tho ‘body, mind and character' which, 
under whatever name or form it may appear, is tho real work of the teachers of a 
nation. The ideal arrangement, so far at least elementary education is concerned, 
would certainly bo that the nation rather than any local or subordinate body or 
authority should mako itself ultimately responsible for it, and exercise over the whole 
system a firm central control, so that freedom as well as security may be guaranteed 
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by the nation to all those who are engaged in what Is obviously the first and the 
widest of natiiin-building activities. 

Tho evolution of the race is not now loft wholly to the blind forces of Nature ; 
man in his wisdom and energy can control and direct the working of these foreo.s 
and oomiie! thorn to build a bettor world for him. And organised eduoation is, next 
to tho forces of nature, the most poworful weapon in the hands of intelligent man 
for the creation by evolutionary processes of a better world. The desire for a bettor 
world as well as the moans, soiontilic and spiritual, by which it is to be attained can 
be instilled into tlie minds of tho young in ono way only and that is by the oons- 
cious and nncoisoions iuiluenoe of the toachors of tho nation. When so much depends 
on this inllueme, is not a mood of bittonuss almost a crime ? For an unworthy 
teacher is not merely useless but [lositively dangerous. 

‘•Whatever may bo the controversies as regards eduoation as a means to an end,” 
the Governor of Dengal .said rooontly, “it would be a sad day for any country, when 
learning for its own sake ceased to bo held in high honour. I believe that whatever 
changes may take place iu the future, the scholarship pursuing his way in peace 
and quietness will ever be hold in high e.stoem by the peoples and Governments 
in India." 

This was said of tho ‘useless learning’ of a dead language. How much more theu 
should wo honour modern loarning ong/igod in the gigantic, nay, Sisyphean task of 
modern education, a ta.sk which is a.s indispensable as it is laborious. Eduoation is 
fundamentally the initiation of each rnombor of a new generation into the collootlve 
heritage of human knowledge and experience. The great problem of education is, in 
the words of the late Prsfe.ssor Haloigli, the prohlem of how to make good our 
losses. Learned men die off as rapidly as the unloarnud and tho race for knowledge 
is a race against “the steady and onoomiag tide of destruction and oblivion”. Our 
schools and colbges have to work at high pro.ssure to fill from generation to genera¬ 
tion the emptiness caused by their unwearied enemy. Time. Every thirty years or 
less, they have to replace in now human repositories all the knowledge and all the 
skill iu the world so that our son.s shall know all the secrets and wield all the 
powers of the best and wisest man now living. “Wo must run hard if wo wish to 
stay where we ire,” 

If theu you are convinced that there is nothing radically wrong, and nothing 
wholly foreign to us, iu the system of education which you have pursued, may I 
not appeal to you to cease being apologotio for it but rather to uphold and propa¬ 
gate it through your own beautiful language and so make it more and more fruitful 
of good to your.scdf and to others ? You should fool proud and elated that you— 
a handful amid a groat multitude—have had your eyes and years opened to the 
wonders and pof;Sibilitios of this world, ‘wherein we have our happiness or not at alT, 
and you should go forth and spread abroad, by word and deed, this rich, varied 
and life-giving culture, of which you are the trustees for tho masses of our 
countrymen. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered to the graduates 
admitted to degrtos at tho Convocation of the Uiiivorsity of Madras on the 29th. 
Auguit 1936 by Mahamahopadhya S. Kuppiiaioami Sastri,: 

Mr. Chancellor, Sisters and Brothers of the Madras Academic Fraternity, 
Ladies and Oentlemen ;— 

I am grateful to Ilis Excellency tho Chancellor for the honour which he chose to do 
mo by inviting mo to deliver tho customary address at this Convocation. With a 
long ioll of seventy-eight illustrious predecessors before me, not to be afraid of my 
address turning out to bo platitudious and vapid would require an uncommon degree 
of self-importance, of which 1 am utterly ine-apable. However, I promptly accepted 
His Excellenoy’s invitation, overcoming my hesitation by my Sanskritised memory, 
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wliich helped me to take coucaga from this comforting observation mada by our 
immortal Kalidasa in Lis Saiaintala 

“If persons of no consequonoo acquit thorasolvos witli credit in groat functions, 
know that it is al! in virtue of the inspiring honour vouchsafed by tha privileged 
powers above. Could the cripple Arnna ond the dark and canso the dawn, if the 
thousand-rayed Sun should not place him in the front and lot him harbinger tho 
ooming day r” 

'■''siddhyanti karmasu ina/iatsvapi yanniyojyah 
tatnbhavanagunamavehi tamismranam 
kirn vabhavisyadarunastamosam vibhetta 
tarn cet sabasmkirano dhuri nakariayat 

Further, it is a source of special gratification that I have to deliver tliis address 
under tho aegis of tho second Indian and first Hindu Chauoollor. 

On this important occasion, my tlioughts and tho thoughts of my academic 
oolleaguos and of tho numerous students and friouds in this hall, turn back gloomily 
on tho great educationist and friend of India, tho late Rev. Father Bertram, 
whoso familiar face with its oliaracteristicaliy bonovolcut smile, it is onr misfortune 
to miss hero to-day and it will bo our misfortune to miss everywhere -and for over 
in this world. Ho came out to ludia in 1888, graduated from this University 
in 1896 and became the Principal of the 8t. Joseph’s College, Triohinopoly, in 
1909. After working for fifteen years in Trichiaopoly, he came to Madras, founded 
the Loyola College and doveIo))od' it very rapidly into a splendid constituent college 
satisfying all tho requiremoiits of tho now University Act. His studenis gratofnlly 
remember his sympathetio knowledge of their needs aud difficulties, his readiness to 
help them iu all possible ways and his abiding interest in their welfare. In his 
disappearanoo from this world, his students have lo.st a good friend and helpful 
guide ; his friends have lost a reliablo, porfootiy selfless, sweet and reasonable 
adviser; the authorities of this University have lost an iinlefatigable worker and a 
shrewd and progressive peaoc-muker; and tho groat educational fraternity of 
Catholics in this country have lost ouo of their mo.st valuable brothers, whoso sincerity 
and oatholioity easily raado him oiio of the bust models of spiritual good manners. 
May his soul ro,st in eternal poaoo and bliss aud may his memory bo a great source 
of inspiration to this University 1 

Graduates of the year, 

My first duty is to offer yon, on behalf of tho University, onr hearty felicitations 
on tile success which you have won by right of your attainments. It is a source of 
great ploiisnre to me, that, among tha recipients of our congratulations this afturuoon, 
there are several graduates wlio liavo obtained tlie higher Degrees, which imply a 
superior quality of work aud an intensivo specialization aud research in curtain 
.subjects. On my own day of graduation, o.vaclly tliirty-fivo years and five months 
ago, tlia number of jjorsoiis who qualified for tho Degree of Master of Arts was 
much smaller than it is to-day and tho lirst lady who qualified for tho Master’s 
Degree—Mrs. Satthiauatlian—iiapponed to figure the brightest ornaraont of tlio con¬ 
vocation of the 99th of March, 1901. On that day, tlio Hononrablo Mr. Sliephard, in 
his address, expressed tha liope, though with considerable diffidence, that Mrs. 
Sathianathan’s success might lead many others of her sex to follow her example. 
His hope has been realised happily, within the last thirty-five years, iu tlia large 
measure of success which the women students of this University have acliiovod in 
the sphere of higher education, through the Colleges exclusively intended for them 
and through men’s Colleges, Iu my dopartraont alone—tho Sanskrit department—no 
loss than ten ladies have so far qualified thomsolves for the H, A. (Honours) and M. A, 
Degrees, two of them having distinguisJied themselves with a firat claas. The number 
of ladies who have qualified for tho Master’s Degree in the other departments, is 
no less encouraging. This indicates, in an unmistakable manner, that the education of 
women, uudor tho auspices of the Madras University, has been progressing rapidly. 
That ffiero are, at present, on our rolls, over one thousand three hundred women 
graduates ; that many of them have qualified for the iiighor Degrees ; that nearly 
fifty per cent of them have qualified for tiie teaching profession ; to crown all this— 
that this year—1936—lias been particularly lucky in claiming to its credit, the two 
first lady Pli. D.’s— Miss 0. Miiiakshi and Miss V. Paranjoti, who recently distinguised 
themseives in a noteworthy manner, by their effective and substantial research in 
Indian History and Indian Philosojihy and that South India continues to maintain, 
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in a creditable manner, Isor first ylace in respect of oduoationa! progress among 
Indian woman—these are undoubtediy bright foaturos of whicli all of us iutarested in 
education would feel justiliod in thinking well, with groat satisfaction. 

^ Lady graduates are entitled to tlio warmest felioitations of all friends of India. 
They symbolise, in ancient Indian cnltnro, tho holy and divme mother and to them 
our sweet rLweronoD is duo in a full measure. It should bo romemberod by all the 
lady graduates that tho ideal of Indian womanhood, as typified by Maitreyi in tho 
Brhadaranyaka, by Sita in the Bamayana, by Sukanya in the Dovi-Bhagayata, by 
Savitri, Damayanti ann I’anohali in tho Maliabharata, can easily bo maintained to 
be always unsurpassable in its purity and loftiues.s. Tho first and greatest exhortation 
whioh the teacher in the Taittiriyop'anisad addresses to a student on tJio termination 
of his pupilage in the toacner’s residential college (gurukula) is, as most of us know, 
“Venerate thy nnlher as thy Ood ”—“■Matrdevo bhava". It is the high priyiiege 
and iho great rei:ponsibi!ity of the lady graduates to tdiorish untarnished and realise 
in their life all t ie noble ' iraplication.s of tho Indian ideal of cultured womanhood, 
as known In tho jiast history of Indian Culture. Their responsibility in this direction 
is very groat ; any approximation to llamabhadra or Nala or Yagnavalkya would bo 
comparativoly less difficult than an approximation to 6it.a or Damayanti or Maitreyi. 
Their education iias placed tiiom in a position in which they can claim economic 
indopondenoo and compete with men in all occupations and in tho pursuit of the 
recreations, diversions and forms of social sorvioo, whioh the modern world has 
learnt to value. They have every right to rebel against the double standard of 
morals for the two sexes, which some blind customs have allowed to operate in 
India and other countries. They are quite eompetont to undertake the duty of em¬ 
ancipating their uneducated sisters by educating tliem and lifting tliem up to a higher 
level. In doing ail this, they have to remember that tho task of promoting equality 
between man and women is oxceodingly detioate and complicated in its nature. 
Equality may, with great advantage to society, be secured by the enlargement of the 
freedom of women in respect of all good thiug.s and by tho curtailment of the freedom 
of men in respect of all bad things. Tn respoct of all good things strictly’, in tho 
former case, and'in respect of all b.ad things strictly', in the latter case—these two 
significant reservations should never bo forgotten. They have also to remember that, 
wliatever public status may be as educated women the genius of India’s ancient 
civilization and culture requires that they should secure and maintain in an efReiont 
manner, tho dominant place which Ood in His Great Wisdom has reserved for them 
in tho pivotal institution of Iiidiau civilization—viz., family ; and this important 
institution depends entirely for it.s unsullied ooiiesivenoss and continuity upon the 
sacred in.stitation called marriaye. It would he a terrific disaster for Indian civili¬ 
zation and culture, if tho jnow ’ geiioration of educated men and W'omen should bo 
found incapable of appreciating tho beautiful ideals of married and family life, of tho 
tioiwohold (prha) aiid tiie Queen of the honsohold (i/rhmij, so vividly depicted in 
India’.s ancient literature. Tho educated women who have been admitted to the 
IJegroos of Uiiiversdy must ijec(;.s.sarily play a very important part in Uie direction 
of woman’s education in India. I would request them all to remember that tho 
education of Indian women—of Hindu women—should not be inextricably linked up 
with the European ideal and .should bo designed so as to dovelop Uiem into a Maitreyi, 
or Bita or Hamayauti or Savitri or Sukauya so as to turn them into magnanimous 
wives, noble mothers and wi.seiy alert sisters. To this end, the necessary foundation 
in the pru-eoliegiate stages should be laid with wi.so discrimination and great caution. 
Wo may have an excolleut idea of what a sound educational scheme for women ought 
to bo in the pro-coilegiate stages, by pondering over tlie precious suggestions -whioli 
Dr. Bosant made in one of her speeches many years ago. That great and wise 
friend of India said in 1901—“A thorough and literary knowledge of tho Vernacular— 
Hindi, Bengalee, Ouzerti, Tamil, Telugu, whatever it may be—including written com¬ 
position ; a knowlodge of Sanskrit sufiiciont to euablo a woman to read with pleasure 
and piolit the magnilioent iiteraturo of the past, its poems, its dramas, its stories ; 
a knowledge of English, because under present conditions such a knowledge is neces¬ 
sary for sympathy with English eduoatod husband and sons, because it opens tho 
way to a world of tliought that may bo studied with advantage and enjoyed and 
because it brings tho women into touch with a most potent factor in the modern 
civilization of India ; a knowledge of Hygiene, of tho laws whioh make for health 
in the house, in porsrna) habits and in domostio arrangemente ; a knowledge of the 
olementry physiology and hou.sehold modicine sufficient to msdEe the mother an in¬ 
telligent nurse, and in slight ailments physician for lier children ; a knowledge of 
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some art, music, above all, paiutlng, needle-work, plain and artistic, that she may 
make the home bright with pure attraction and make it a centre of happy and harm¬ 
less amusement. Such an education would do nothing to injure the sweet grace of 
the Indian woman, while it would enlarge her mind, increase her influence and 
strengthen her character. Needless to add that this education must 
he accompanied by religions instruction which will purify the heart, 
enlighten the understanding, stimulate devotional feelings, and satisfy the spirit as 
it seeks to realise its divinity. Never will the Hindu woman lose hor spirituality ; 
but she needs to add to her faith, knowledge, so that she may be a sago as well as a 
saint, and bring to the service of her groat ancestral religion womaAs wisdom as 
well as woman’s devotion. So shall she avert from husband and sons the evils of 
scepticism and apostacy. Hinduism has kept her pure ; it must again as in the old 
days keep her wise.” If Hinduism has kept the ladiau womanhood pure and it it 
must again, as in the old days, keep it wise, as Dr. Besant said, and wisely effective 
let the Indian womanhood draw its inspiration from the Anlhanarisvara image 
which symbolises, in a beautiful and significant way, the great synthesis which the 
Hindu society should always aim at—tlie synthesis between woman and man, 
between art and science, between self-effacement and self-realization, between 
renunciation and pos.session, between beauty and sublimity, between sweet suggestion 
and telling expression, between speech and thought, between charm and response, 
between motherhood and fathorliood, and above all, between the dharma of a 
family life and active and skilled service in the wide world of diverse pursuits and 
purposes. May the groat Hindu symbolism of Ardhanarisvara, synthesising 
Siva and Siva, protect tho glorious parity of Indian womanhood I 

Fellow-Graduates, 

The three questions formally put to you on this solemn occasion and to tha ful¬ 
filment of which yon haro sincerely ancf .solemnly pledged yoursolves are well in 
their place and are highly significant as formulas which you will do well to remem¬ 
ber always and use in your life as your unfailing source of inspiration. The questions 
should be understood to be so many, disguised and implicit imperatives, coraprehon- 
ding withiu their scope, all your future activities for which your education in schools 
and colleges have qualified you i and they are the modern counterparts of what the 
great teachers of vedio India exhorted therr students to do in tho world after fini¬ 
shing their educational course in the gurukula. When these questions are put to 
you, students of ancient Indian culture cannot help reminding themselves of the 
undisguised imperatives in tlio uover-to-bu-forgotten exhortation by tlie Acarya to 
his antevasin in the eleventh anuvaka of tho first section of the Taittriyopauisad. 
The elements of universal appeal in those Upaaisadic exhortations can never bo 
missed. “Speak the truth ; do your duty ; never neglect your duties to your raoo 
and family ; never neglect what contributes to weil-beiug and prospority ; let thy 
mother bo thy God ; let thy father be thy God ; lot thy teacher be tliy God ; 
let tby guest who is in need of thy hospitality be thy God ; do good ; never do any 
evil ; remember and cultivate tho virtues w'hich we have practised ; and avoid the 
wrongs which we may have done.” 

“satyara vada : dharam eara ; prajatantum ma vyavacohotsih ; 

kusalanna pramaditavyam ; bliutyai na pramaditavyara ; 

matrdevo bhava ; pitrdevo bhava ; aoaryadovo bhava ; 

atithidevo bhava ; yanyanavadyani karraadi; tani sovitavyanl ; no itarani ; 

yanyasmakam sucaritani ; tani tvayapasyani ; no itarani." 

In the questions now put to you and in the old-world Dpanisadio schomo of exhor¬ 
tation, there is an unmistakable indication of the fact that your oduoation raises 
the legitimate expectation that you will in due time 'play the' role of constructive 
citizens in your life. 

Your pledges, all of them, in the first place, impose upon you the duty of adopting 
and cultivating assiduously the attitude of a fiduciary in everything that you may bo 
called upon to do. The fiduciary attitude is one of tho essential elements constitu¬ 
ting constructive citizonship. If you romerabor that “the institutions that last longest 
that link human beings together in tho most abiding and beneficent fellowship, are 
those that rest upon a fiduciary basis, those that embody a tradition of trustworthy 
service, those tliat gather to their service a continuous succession of honourable and 
loyal men, those that gather vitality as tliey go, becoming not weaker with age, but 
stronger and more benefioient in contrast with institutions that rest on force or 
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coercion”—if yon I'emombor all this, you would iiardly find it difficult to appreciate 
tlio great value of a fiduciary attitude of tlio young men going out of a University. 
This University, liko any ohhor University, lives in an atmosphere dominated by tha 
ideas of trust and trusteoslup ; and by calling upon you to conduct yourselves as be¬ 
comes mombors of this University, in your daily life, the University reminds you 
that the knowledge which you have acquirod through your collogos could aohieva 
nothing unless you hold it in trust and use it in a proper and wise manner, and that 
tho skill whicl; you liavo acmiired would bo of no valno in society, unless you make 
use of your skill in your daily h'fo as a tru.stoo for tho common good. 

Tour deportraonr, in your familiar discourses in daily life is also a matter of great 
moment; and this is datonniuod largely by tha spirit of trusteoship which you, as 
educated persons, liring to hear upon your talks. To tho extent to which you are 
able to blend tugether wliat is true and what is agreeablo in your conversation, without 
allowing either to detract from tho other, to that oxtont you could realise in practice 
the anciont Ind an ideals of sat//n and priya ; and to that extant you could acquit 
yourselves crad tably as educated persons who hold in trust the training which you 
have received in thinking and speaking. 

You should (ondiict yousulvos, as becomes members of this University. You are 
all sons and daughters of India and this is an Indian University. India's past is 
great ; and her pro.sont as well as fnturo should bo also groat, if it could bo wisely 
corrolatcd with her past, ff, as tho worthy Doau logo (a former Dean of St. Paul’s) 
observed, loss than tliroo years ago, the only promise of a better future for his 
country was to iio looked for from those to whom her past was dear, it could bo 
he said, witii greater appropriatouoss, to tho graduates of an Indian University, that 
tho only promise of a bettor futnro for India is to be looked for from thoso to whom 
hor past is dear. A true Indian has his life cortainiy iu tho present, but iio finds 
tho roots of his dfo iu the past, and lias his eyas turned towards tho future. No 
sensible person v-ould ask you to think that tho past is all good and the present is 
all bad. Many of yon may be thinking at this momont of .Kalidas’s wise remark that 
more antiquity i.s not a guarautoo of goodness and more novelty is not a mark of bad¬ 
ness and that’ wif-o raon discriminate what is good from what is bad by a careful 
consideration of intrinsiu worth 

“pnranamityeva na sadhu sarvam 
na capi kavyam uavamityavadyam 
sautah pariksyanyataradbimjauta 
mudhah iiarapratyuyaneyabuddhih.” 

The Indian expression for proyress is '■Yoyaksema’. This is a compendious ex¬ 
pression signifying all tlio osseulial olemonts making up tho meaning of the term 
Progress, Yoga cinsi.sfs in advancing furthor and getting what has not already been 
got ; and ksema ;oiisist.s in conserving all tho good things already obtained. Ancient 
Indian eulturu is iqually solicitous about Yoga and ksema. Any attempt to write on 
a clean slate and to demolish tho past ooraplotely and build anew is against 
tho nature of India's goiiins ami sucli uttorapts will provo to be dismal 
failures in India. You are trustees of tho future of India and your past must 
be dear to you. You cannot hope to have an intelligent appreciation of 
India’s past, without acquiring adequate ability to understand and appre¬ 
ciate the Indian iitoraturo, wiiiidi eiishriria.s all the good aohiovomonts of anciont 
India in the spiritnal and .socuiar sphores of life. Suoh ability can bo acquired, 
only if the gradual .is of our University are adequately conversant with Sanskrit and 
with at least one o ’ tliu South lndi.au laugiiagos. That the spirit of ancient Indian 
culture i.s primarily emliodied in samskrit Iitoraturo, that the diatiuotivo phases of 
Soutli Indian oulturo am embodied in tlio groat literatures in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Maiayalam, and that th 0 .so distinctive phase* of South Indian culture influenced 
and wore profoundly iultueiiced in very anciont times by Sanskritio culture and 
can never bo completely disoutanglud and dissociated from Sanskritio elements—are 
propositions which no levol-lieaded penson can think of cliallenging. It would thus 
be obvious that every gradiiato of our University should acquire, either in the stage 
of Univursity education or beyond that stago, an adequate knowledge of Sanskrit and 
at least onu of the Houtli Indian languages—so much knowledge as would enable him 
to appreciate anciont literature of Universal appeals, liko tho Upanisads, the Oita, 
tho Hamayana, the Mahabharata and tho Sakimtala in Sanskrit, and as for oxamplo 
the immortal Kural and Kamharamayana in Tamil, Towards tliis end, the curri¬ 
cula of studies iu sc,bools and Colloges need not bo ovorburdenod, by c impelling each 
Student to study Engli,sJi, Sau,skrit and a vernacular in his class-room, Tiii.s object 
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can bo best achieved only through scliomos ot extra-currioular studies, under which 
Sanskrit under-graduates and Sanskrit graduates would easily persuade themselves to 
study and enjoy the beauties of a few Tamil classics or classics in some other 
South Indian language, and similarly undergraduates and graduates in any of the South 
Indian languages would easily persuade tliorasolves to study and enjoy a few Sanscrit 
classics. Whatevever might havo boon the nature of the cloavagos that existed in ancient 
India among the diverse creeds and dogmas, there wore absolutely no cultural cleavages 
or inter-cultural and inter-linguislic, joalousies, .such as we witness some times, in those 
days, whenever any good measures are being discussed for promoting the study of 
ancient Indian languages and lUoraturos. You should remember that great makers of 
South Indian literatures in the past were either themselves Sanskrit scholars or 
scholars who were able to aiJprooiate readily the good elements of Sanskrit culture, 
and that great representatives of Sanskrit culture in the past never hesitated to seek 
and secure the valuable help of the vornacular.s iu their groat work of expounding 
and propagating great truths. It is only by strenuous work iu this direction that 
the problems involved in the employment of tho motlior-tongue as the chief educa¬ 
tional medium can bo solved aud that tlio .spirit of auoient Indian culture can bo 
re-capturod and effectively brought to boar on tho present and future schemes of 
Indian education. The successful working, on a largo scale of cxtra-cuvrioular and 
extension schemes, with special reference to tho languages aud literatures of India, 
depends largely upon tho finanoial ro.soiirces available for tho purpose. Will any 
rich philanthropist of South India come forward to help our University with a gene¬ 
rous and substantial endowment towards this purpose ? 

The questions put to you and your solemn pledges clearly imply that you should 
think mainly in time and not so much in apace. The ascendency of spaoe-thinking 
is partly due to a deop-rooted perversity of mind wiiioli attaches greater importance 
to the eye than to any other .sense. ‘•Space-thinking”, as a modern writer puts it, 
‘■is insuffioient whenever the moaning of human life is in quo.stion, because humau 
life, though it displays itself as a spootaolo in space, goes on as a conscious exporionoo 
in time”. Tima-thinking i.s a natural mode of thought. It may be called ‘tho 
historical mind’, and all sound hi.story siiould deal not only witli tho past, but with 
tho presout as growing into tho future, Timo-tliinking is bound up essentially with 
the idea of laatingness, Auoient Indian culture has invariably stressed lastingnesa 
iiiityatva) as the ossenco of tho liiglio.st concoptiou of reality (satgava\ aud has thus 
revealed, in a very tolling manner, tue siguilicanoo aud value of timo-thinkiag. Some 
ardent and well-meaning disciples of ivari Marx, who are onthu.siastio space-thinkers, 
may plaec before you—note llio term—a social achente or syatem., in which all men 
and forces are placed —note tho term ag.ain—in right relationships to one another. A.s 
Indians, you havo iuhoritad a groat Laditiou of timo-tliiukiug from your past and 
you should, as time-thinkers, ask—how lung will these men and forces stay whore 
you have placed them, how long will that rolation.ship last V 

You should ask whether flio socialistic space-thinkers aru not placing before you 
“a picture, perhaps a Utopiau picture, of human boiiig.s caught by the eye at a very 
happy moment, photographed, so to spoak, in tho state of social behavior the space- 
thinker considers most do.sirablo”, say, in a place like the Soviet Russia. Tho 
Marxian propaganda may bo loud and coiilident and a good many of our young men 
may come to believe that “they see a rod dawn rising, full of promise, in Russia, 
where all the old values and traditions, with every atom of religious faith, are being 
torn up by tho roots”. So long as communism and socialism derive thuir sap from the 
heritage of Karl Marx of which dograatio materialism aud atheism form part; so long as 
they are based on a ciass-batred aud dominated by anti-godism, so long as tlioy generate 
and foster a novel disease of a typo of neo-orthodoxy, which seeks to establish a 
new form of superstition manifesting itself in wiliingnoss “to entrust tho navigation 
to people who believes in wrecks as a principle or make a business of piracy" ; and 
so long as the new civilisation of communism and socialism refuses to believe in tho 
the past or the future of the soul and thinks exclusively in a spatial and quantitativo 
groove;—you will be safe as tho inheritors of a great time-thinking past, only if you 
stand off from theso now experiments. And as iahoritors of the all-embracing, all- 
unifying advaita of the Upanisliads, as expounded by Sankara, you should streng¬ 
then yourselves by the hope, as H. G. Wells puts it, that, out of all the trouble and 
tragedy of this present time, tliero will soon emerge in India an advaitic revival, 
“of a simplioity and scope to draw together men of alien raGe.s and now discrete 
traditions into one common and sustained way of living for the world’s sorvico” ; 
and by tho hope that “religious emotion may presently blow through Indian life 
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agaia Uko a Rroat wind bursting the doors and flinging open the shutters of the 
individual life'’. May you beuomo worthy of such a revival as trustees of the habit 
of timo-thinking which you have inheritod from our past ! 

Slightly modifying the splendid words of Edmund Burke, it may be said that a 
University, as well as a nation, “is a ))ai'tnorsbip anii trusteeship in all science and 
all art and in every virtue and porfeotion ; and as the ends of such a partnership 
and trusteesliip cannot bo obtained in many generations, it becomes a partnership 
and trusteeship not only between those wlio aro living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who aro to bo born,” 

You will Jiave a legitiraatu claim for tho privilogos of a partnership in University 
life and natior al life, if you fulfil tho throo m.aiu conditions of constructive citizenship 
—that you slu uld see that every variety of your valuable occupation is dominated by 
tho fiduciary tpirit ; that you should aim at tho dovolopmout of skill in 0 very_ thing 
that you do ; and that you should endeavour to creato and perfect certain scientilio 
methods “for 1 ai'miuiizitig conllictiiig claims and for turning human relations which 
would othurwi !e be mutually destructive, into roiation of mutual helpfuluess,” 
It would do you good to note and roinember the manner in which Indian culture 
used to glorify tlic fiduciary spirit. Oenorally, at tho end of Royal grants, making 
endowments for purposes of public good, it is known to all familiar with Indian 
epigraphy that an anusttiJih lino is inscribed in tlieso forms ; 

‘''yanat punpamavapnoii palanadacyuram padant" 

“One gains spiritual merit by making endowment.s for good cause,s ; but one gains 
eternal life thr jugh trusteeship.’' This siguifies tlio great iraportanoa which ancient 
Indian culture attac lies to the position of a iiduciary. 

Your aim in everything that you do should bo tlie paifoction of your skill. Skill is 
an essential ingredient of construotivo citizoiisliip. You should not fall under the 
malign spoil of the concept ‘happiness.’ for ‘iiapiiines.s’ is “the one object of human 
endeavour in regard to which mon in geaorai aro tlie wonst jndgo.s and the readiest 
to be made foo s of,” You must choose a vocation that challenges your skill and puts 
you on your m jttlo, “Doware of soft jobs and remotnbor tho fail of Lucifer.” The 
doctrine of “tliu greatest luippincss of Iho greatest uumbor’ is a pernicious doctrine. 
No doubt, all s,iicnro, all knowledge, fulfils itself in its applications. In a book dis¬ 
cussing the applications of science, it is solemnly slated that science is, “the mighty 
insfrument whi ;h niiahles man to conquord naturo and develop hor rcBOurces for his 
own advantage. ’ This view is as pernicious in its cft'ect as tho doctrine of “the 
happiness of tlie greatest numboiv’ So long as tho view prevails among those who 
have studied “.sdotico” and have acquired scieutilic knowledge, it would bo impossible 
to reconcile .science with religion or morality or liumanitie.s. Replace tho doctrine 
of ‘‘the greatest happiness of tlie greatest number” by tlio whotesomo doctrine of 
“the greatest skill of the grratest miniber”. Remember that Science is given to man 
not to distil the universe into individual advantage, not to bo a more sliort cut to our 
ends, not to be a mure labour-saving device, not to bo merely “a means of satisfying 
tho desire for happiness with tlie minimum of cifort and personal skill, till man’s 
vocation as a worker becomes a mere affair of pressing buttons and turning switches. 
In the earlier s'agos of its history, scienco tended to destroy art ; and if it were to 
stop with tliat cr persist In tliat and should it fail to ho a powerful ally to man in 
developing liirasolf by tlio skilled performance of what ho knows and in 
securing tho greatest skill of tho greatest uumbor ; and if it should help 
man only in increasing his periods of ‘untrammolled leisure’ without 
sufliciont S'kill to vitalize his leisure ; if tliat bo all, tlien I for one will say “Let 
tho hour stand accursod when scienco was born into this world”. It is indeed liighl.y 
comforting to think that the God-appoiiitcd destiny of science is to become “the 
founder and the dill'iisor of art, completing itself in tlio practised skill of men”. Ke- 
momber that ancient Indian ouitnro brought about, iu this way, the reconciliation of 
science witli religion, tlirougli tho elevation of shill to the rank of one of the highest 
aims of life. When tho Lord calls upon Arjiina to do, tvhatevcr he daw, as on affer- 
ing to Him and says : — 

“pat Icarosi yadatnast yajjuhosi dadasi yat 
yat tapasyasi kaunteya tat pttrusva 

madarpanam" 

He requires Arjuna really to secure the highest degree of perfection in all that 
he does ; for, nc act would befworthy of being offered to God, which is not done with 
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the highest degree of perfection ; and worm-eaten flowers are unfit to be offered to 
God. It is recorded that a Mohammedan artificer in India, called Hussein Ali, moro 
than a thousand years ago, made a remarlcably beautiful astrolaho, an instrumont of 
great ingenuity used in pre-Copernican times for measuring the altitude of the sun 
and the stars : and in this astrolabe, which happens to be preserved in a collection 
ot ancient instruments, round the edge of the fine brass-work, there is an Arabic 
inscription _ which inay be ronderod as follows “This astrolabe is tiie work of 
Hussein Ali, meohanio and mathematician and servan.. of the Most High God. May 
His name be exalted throughout the Univorse”. The words “Mechanic and Mathema¬ 
tician” point to the disciplined skill on which tlie work repose.s ; and “Servant of 
Highest God” to the disintorestodnoss and perfeotion with which tho work is execu¬ 
ted. ^ If all the activities of our educated ladies and gentlemun should bo inspired by 
the ideal of disintere.sted and disciplined skill suggested in tlio teaching of tho Gita— 
'^Yagah karmasu kausalam" —“Yoga is skill in all your doings” and" in the Arabic 
inscription of “Hassein Ali”, India’s civilization, in tho future, will be in noble con¬ 
sonance with India’s glorious past. 

To Hie utmost of your opportunity and ability and, as far as in you lies, you have 
pledged yourselves to support aud promote the cause of morality and sound learning 
and to uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your follow men. You 
should never imagine that it would do good cither to you or to othors if you attempt 
to play the role of the general world-mender. You should cultivate tho spirit of 
construotiveness in any work of reform which you may undertake. You should not 
begin by concentrating attention on social disorders, social vagaries, social misoarriagos, 
social fevers and social distresses. You should not begin by attempting to play the 
rolo of social physicians and by loudly proclairaiiig your methods of diagnosis and 
euro. For upliolding and advancing .social order and well-being, tho right method 
is certainly not the pathological method, which Matthew Arnold describes 

“Ho took tho suffering human race, 

Ho road oaoh wound, eacl> weakness clear, 

And struck his iinger on tho place 

And said. Thou ailcst hero and hero”. 

A good citizen’s vocation is not to be merely analysing his neighbour’s ills, The 
inevitable con-seouence of the application of tho pathologicnl raorhoa in the sphere of 
public and social service would be a wasteful strife botweeu those, on the ono hand, who 
wish to play tho part of social doctors and those, on the other, who will stoutly resist 
rather than allow thomselves to bo treated as social patients by those whose creden¬ 
tials are, at best, problematic. Much of the disliarmony, which arises in these days 
in Indian society between ditloreut groups of India’s daughters and sons, in most of 
the programmes put forward by well-moaning enthusiasts wlio wisli to reform the 
Indian society in various ways, results from an avowed advocacy of the method of 
social pathology, tho method of diagiio.sis and euro. In the sphere of politics, moro 
than in the sphere of social reform, tho patliological method is unsuitablo. The method 
of diagno.sis and cure is most unsuitable, particnlaily, when India is put on tho road 
to self-government. To adopt the pathological attitudo in social service or social 
reform or in the body politic w'ould logically reduco tlie democratic principlo of 
solf-govornment to the absurd form “Government of social patients, by the social 
patients, for the social patients”. Tho correct method conducive to oonstruotivo 
citizensliip would be to note tho healthy centres of tho socioty and vitalise it by 
onergyzing those centres. That India’s civilization is not rotten to tlie core and that 
it has still many lioalthy centres of life may bo easily uadoivstood from tho fact that 
it has withstood and outlived many an upheaval and many a vicis.situdo. 

Nothing considorablo can be achieved by you unless all your work comes to be 
informed by faith and oourago. In the first place, you must havo faith in the 

inimen.st! resouroofuluoss of man as man and you must have the courago to pull you 
up to your full stature as man. You must remomber the great Upanisadic thought 
which you have inherited from tho past— "Purusanna param kimeit” —“there is 
nothing iiigher than the spirit of man,’ ; and this lias been rendered in Sankara’s 
magnificent exposition of advaifa, practically into ‘•'Manusyanna param kimeit”. 
You must believe it, as a modern poot puts it, that “tho mind (of man) 

hath many powers beyond name deep w'omhcd within it and can shoot 

strange _ vigours”. You must havo llio courage to realise that life in socioty 

means life in the liigh tensions created in society by tho operations of opposite 
forces—love and hate, pleasure and pain. Even tho lowest form of life is pang-born 
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and pang-sustain( cl. “All the great ideals of humanity are pang-born” ; and “they 
are the answers which tho heroic spirit of man has given to the challenge of suffer¬ 
ing and frustratun, to the challcngo of pain in one or other of its innumorablo 
forms”. Alorai valour is a high virtue and it is inseparably bound up with social 
valour. “Tli 0 dai' of ori.sis is the birth-day of our virtues.” The hours of suffering 
are tho hours when God incarnates Himsolf. We can never forgot the prayer 
which Kuntii the mother of Raudavas, ohoso to address to her God—Sri Krisna :— 

vipadassantu nah sasvat taira iatra jagadguro 
bharato daraanam yai syadapunarbhavadaranam 
“May we have troubles and risks always and ovorywhere ; for, then, we may see 
Thee, Master of the world, revealed to ns in Your saving grace.” Kant has laid 
great stress on tho “anti-social sociability of mankind.” Human society creates 
facilitie.s for co-ojjoration and in doing so, creates also occasions for mutual obstruc¬ 
tion. This need i ot be taken to imply individual malice. A man who lives in 
society pd moves on is “like a motor-car in a crowded oontre and cannot help 
getting in his noii;hbour’s way.” If this simple fact bo undorstood, a healthy social 
tension and social life could bo easily ensured by harmoniously maintaining tho 
polarity between (be anti-sociality and sociability of mankind ; and the social tension 
that ari.sos from Ibis polarity in Immnii imtiiro will call forth a highly constructive 
typo of social valour and social courage. Tho worst oncray of social valour and social 
courage is the lower and vulgar kind ot prudonco, which induces one to run away 
from risks, to aim at unmixod plcasuro, to bo a safe man loving only safe ways—safo 
from all kinds of pain and to be deeply interred in safety, never to be alive to tho 
onnobiing virtuos of suffering. I’ondor over tiiu tbrilling words of a modern poot, 
with rofcrouce to such inferior and vulgar kiud of prudence ; and these words are put 
into the Divino strangor’s mouth by Lascollcs Abercrombie and addressed to Saint 
Thomas when ho is about to bo victimised by the lower kind of prudence 

“Now, Thomas, know thy sin. It was not fear ; 

Easily may a man crouch down for fear, 

And yot rise up on firmer knees, and face 

Tl'.o hailing storm of tho world with graver courage, 

But prudonco is tho deadly sin. 

And one that growoth deep into a life, 

With hardening roots that clutch about the breast. 

F<'r this rofuseth faith in the unknown powers 
Within man’s nature; shrewdly bringelh all 
Tfoir inspiration of strange eagerness 
Ti' a judgmont bought by safo o-xporionoe ; 

Narrows desire into the scope of thought”. 

Horo, I would pomt out to you to you the higher signigioance ot kama, which is 
iucluded in tho oil ‘schemo of cuds ot human oiidoavours’ (purusarthas) handed down 
to us by our seers as part ot our cultural heritago. Tho word kama is usually 
undorstood in tho senso of tho “pleasures arising from the satisfaction of our desires , 
and this way of understanding it is not wrong. Tlioro is, howovor, a higher significance 
in the inoinsioa c’ kama in our scheme of purusarthas : and you can appreciate it 
fully, only when yon taka tho word iu its otymoiogical senso of desire and undor- 
staud that lofty desires inspire all noble deeds. Again ponder over what tho Divine 
straugor says to St. Thomas :— 

“It is written in the heart of man 
Tliou shalt no larger bo than tliy desire. 

Tbou must not tbereforo stop thy spirit’s sight 
To poor only witnin tlio eandlo-gloam 
Of conscious wdt and reasonable brain ; 

But search into the sacrod darkness lying 
Outsido tliy knowledge of thyself, the vast 
Measureless fate, full of tho power of stars, 

The outer noisele,ss lioavens of thy soul. 

jfs » jjt m 

Send desire often forth to scan 

The immense night which is thy greater soul ; 

Knowing the possible, see thou try beyond it 
Into impossible things, unlikely ends ; 
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And thou slialt find thy knowledgeable desire 
Grow largo as all the regions of thy soul, 

■Whose firmament doth cover the whole of Being, 

And of created purpose reach the ends”. 

I do not wish to close this address without dwelling, for a while, upon the pre¬ 
sent position of our University and its future. Many ideas, which were only pious 
wishes and hopes in tho past, iiavo since the onaotraent of the Madras University 
Act No. 'VII of 1923, been turned into solid achievements. As early as 1893, the 
late Sir 'V. Bashyam Ayyangar, with his characteristic wisdom and foresight, suggested 
in his convocation address, tiie founding and development of a University Library. 
He said then :—“One of the several ways, in which a wholesome relationship between 
the University and its alumni may be established, appears to be the founding of a 
University Library, adequately representing all the departments of Literature, 
Science and Art, and freely accessible to all its Follows and Graduates”. Our present 
position in regard to Sir Basliyam Ayyangar’s suggestion is such as may legitimately 
compel us to indulge in a warm s'elf-gratidatiun. Thanks to the generosity of the Crown 
and the State, we have to-day a splendidly equipped University Library, boused in a 
well-designed Library building of the University and under tho control of a highly 
efficient Librarian, trained in all tho up-to-date methods of tho Library Soience. 
The modern conception of a Librarian is ‘to be a great educator and function as a 
great educator mainly through tho use of collections of books’. This is also the old- 
world ooiiooption of a Librarian as embodied in an old library of ancient India 
“Eosavan Acaryah” “To be a librarian is to bo a great educator”. The ideal librarian 
may be described as a cultured person who is able to find a suitable reader for every 
book in his library, and a suitable book for every one vvlio goes there, who combines 
judgment and caution with solf-cCfaoemeat and a zo.al for service, an urbane sanity 
with a same urbanity, firmness with compiaisanoe, confidence with candour, a well- 
informed mind with a ready wit and disciplined reserve, a certain amount of ver¬ 
satility with a cultivated memory and quick rocoptiveness ; and who, with such _ an 
equipment and a higli character, can play the role of an unforgettably impressive, 
but not in the least obtrusive or assertivo or offonsive, educator. In recent years, 
our University has also been co-operating iu various ways with the Madras Library 
Association in promoting tlie cause of the modern library movement. Our University 
lias done everything that has been found practicable within tho last thirteen years 
for achieving the main object of tho Act of 1923 dL., “establishing a teaching and 
residential University at Madras”. Our University has, to its credit, to-day, well- 
organised departments of Research and te.achiag m Indian History and Archaeology, 
Indian Economics. Indian I’hilosophy, Mathematics, Zoology, Botany, Bio-Chemistry, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Telogu, Malayalam, ICanarcso and Islamic languages. The deep interest 
which our University takes in Indological studies and orioutal research has been amply 
borne out by tho piiblioation of the monumoutal Tamil Lexicon, by the institution of no 
loss than nineteen toaohorships in Indology, including tho departments of Indian 
History and Archaeology, Indian Philosophy and the Oriental Research Institute, by 
tho liberal financial provision of nearly fifty thousand rupeos per annum for the 
Oriental Research Institute and by a liberal grant of twenty-live thousand rupeo.s for 
preparing and pubiisliiiig an up-to-date Catalogus Catalogorum of all the Sanskrit 
manuscripts in the world. All those dopartmeuts aro now housed in the depart¬ 
mental buildings of our Univer,sity. The scientific departments aro provided with 
well-equipped laboratories. The indological dopartmouts will soon come to be provided 
with what may be called an indological laboratory in the form of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, wltich is one of the richest storehouse of manuscript 
troasurois in tho world and which, in its own interest and in the interest of Indo- 
logioal research, ought to become a part of University Library. 

All these developments in the direction of provision for research have made it 
impossible for anybody to say any longer that our University has not shown sufficient 
interest in the work of dromoting research. A satisfactory achievement of the objects 
of our institutions intended far research depends largely upon the standard of in- 
tolloctual honesty prevailing among tho Univerity teachers, upon the e.xt 0 nt to whioli 
they may be able to vitalize their cultured leisure, upon the unimpaired security of 
the tenure of University teachurships and upon tho spirit of scholarly trusteeship which 
they bring to bear upon their work. If the motto “Seek quality first and due quantity 
shall be added unto you” deserves to be adopted and strictly enforced anywhere in 
our University, it is in our University departments of research. 
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Our University has beou oudoavouring to lay special stress upon the promotion 
of residential disciijline in the Colleges within its jurisdiction. In this connection, 
one important mat-,or to be reraemborcd is that tho educators of our students should 
impress upon them tho need for reducing their daily requirements to a minimum 
and should disoounrge (hem strictly from cultivatiug oxpon.sivo and wasteful habits 
of living. The spirit of plain living and high thinking, whicli dominated tho ancient 
Universities of Taksasila, Nalanda and Vikraraasila, should be ro-captured and 
establisbod in the hostels of our oolleges and in tlio Univcr.sity union. Tho residen¬ 
tial atmosphere of tho Uuivorsitios of Anciont India made it impossible oven for 
a Prince to develop any consciousness of libs financial resources. Even a Prince, in 
those Universities, must be Utorally penniless. It is recorded that a Prince of 
Bonares, who was studying at Taksasila, happened to break the bowl of a man by 
chance and that the Prince was not in a po.sitiou to pay the cost of meal to that 
man when he demanded it. In every hostel there .should be adequate provision for 
religious instructioa. It was the religious diseiplino of the Universities in Ancient 
India that made it possible for tliem to produce tho intellectual and moral giants, 
to whom we owe all our cultural heritage. 

With tho grants from the (lovornment and with the funds which it has been possible 
to lind from earlier financial accumulations, our University has made a good begin¬ 
ning in the dcvelojimout of its rosearcli side. Mucli remains to be done in this 
direction. The oxittiug departments have to ho strengthened by the institution of 
toaohing posts of higher grades in some cases and of additional posts in other oases. 
It is necessary to have a woll-dovisod sehomo of long-term fellowships in our 
research departments. It is iiooessary to start a number of new departments in 
subjects which have not so far representod on the resoareh-side. Jt is necessary to 
have an effective and liberal scheme of granls in aid of juublications. All tneso 
developments depend upon tho availability of funds. That, so far, tho Senate has not 
had any member nommated by acadenrical donors, as contemplated in Section 14 
clause 10 of the Act, is a regrettable commentary on tlm paucity of academical 
bonefaotors in the Madias University for the last thirteen years. Thus, thi.s Univer¬ 
sity must neocssari y get oa iu tlio hopo that tho generosity of the CJovernmeut in 
respect of grants to tlio University would not bo curtailed in any manner by the 
requirements of elomoutary education. It may bo of some use to point out here that 
according to tho latest periodical report published by tho British Uommitteo of 
University grants, "out of about 4;9,00 ,(aX) representing tlie annual income of tho 
Universities, a third is voted by Parliaraont aud 42 per cent of tho total number of 
students in the Univorsitios are assisted”. 

Fellom-Qraduotes, 

Now, in the name of tho University,■,! wish you success ; and I request you all 
to ponder over the last verso iu tho Oita 

“Wheravor there is Krisua, the Lord of Yoga—tho embodiment of divino synthesis 
and wisdom ; and wherever tliero is Arjuua, tlio Arjuria tho archer—tho be.st examplo 
of a disciplined and skilled .student; there will surely he fortune, victory, prosperity 
and righteousness. Such is ray belief”. May this be tlio belief of all— 

'’'yatra yngesvarah krsno yalra partho dhannrdharah 
iatra svvijayo bhutirdhruva nitirmairmama. 


The Nagpur University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address dolivored by Sir Hari Sing Oour, Vice- 
Cbanoellor, at the thirteouth convocation of tho Nagpur University held on tho 26th 
September 1936. 

Ladies and Gentlemen— 

1. After tho graduation ceremony which yon have just witnessed and in which 
many of you have taken part, you would naturally expect me to say a few words of 
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approciation aud enooiiragoment to those who havo just taken their degrees and are, 
as such, passing out of the stage of stndeutship into that of the householder. 

As this is necessarily a roourring function in ah Universities, aud as the delivery 
of a convocation address is a closing scene in many of them, yon can well under¬ 
stand how difficult it is for me to give you any^ advice that has not been given 
beforo, though it is quite easy for me, and it is indeed a pleasure, to congratutata 
yon, one ana all, upon your success at the prescribed tests and on your .securing 
the first fruit of your labour, tlioiigli hore again, it is not easy to assure you that all 
of you will be eagerly hugged to the bosom of a waiting world. Indeed, when I 
look around, my mind is filled with a fooling of sadness for the bulk of you who 
have taken your dugree in law, for I do not know of a single door, barring your 
own, that will welcomo you as a wanted momber of the profession ; yon know this 
too well and as yonr surging number faces you witii an insoluble problem, I fool 
that tho solution of your growing unemploymont is now in your own hands. As to 
the rest, one of you has clone credit to yourself and to the University by taking its 
doctorate in Soienoe and those of you who have proceeded to the higher degrees 
in Arts and Scionoo will havo no cause to regrot tho time you havo spent in the 
acquisition of higher learning. 

I hope you will utilize tho knowledge so gained as a stepping stone to tho 
pleasures of deeper study of your subject. For, so long as yon were a student in 
the class room, the bogey of an oxamination had, doubtless, haunted your studies ; 
but now that you are froo to pro.seout 0 your own reading with no outstanding 
obligation yon should begin to experionoe tho joy of a closer communion with the 
master minds of tho world. 

2. Hitherto you have lived in the realm of theories and books ; now you eraorgo 
into the arena of stern realities and tho struggle for existence. Those fow of you 
who are well endowed by the product of otlier peoples’ labours may pass through 
life withour a struggle and with no anxiety how to keep tho wolf from the door. To 
tlioin Ufa does not untold its scenic beauty, nor does it yield tho true pleasure that 
a hard struggle alone can bring. Tiiey may dream away their existonoo in a gilded 
chamber, but they have truly missed tho joy of living. The idle rich do not live a 
life, they merely exist, and I do not envy tiicir lot, nor should you, for such lifo is 
uneventful and inane. 

3. It is a long road, it is said, that has no turning and it is an idle life that 
finds a smooth way to its ond. Tho host of man and in man does not como out in 
such a life; nor does such lifo furnish tho great drama that lies in its struggle, its 
obstacles, its noughts and cros.sos, its ups and downs, its healthy exercise, noblo 
entorpriso and its great aohievemonts. To many of you, the University has forged 
weapons which she expects .you to uso skilfully when you arc faced with tho 
struggle for oxisteuoo. Your education has given you a mental strength which you 
can use for your own advancement, and which you must not forget to use equally 
for the good of your fellowraon. You go out of this hall woll-equippud, fairly armed 
to face the battle of lifo. It is up to you to fight it well. Do not go away with a 
feeling of despondency saying to yourself, “What shall we do ?” For it is now that 
you have lots to do, fots to learn and lots to live for. 

4. Some of you had entered the University portal with tho sole object of receiving 
what is called vocational training. You havo received tho imprimatur of your Alma 
Mater and it is up to you now to apply your mind to tho more serious affairs of 
your lifo. 

In a country so vast, so diverse and so unequal in its civilization, habits and 
culture, racial tradition and tribal attachraonts, the ordinary man lacks a common 
ideal that he can follow. In the conflict of ideals and tho cacophony of morals it is 
by no means easy for him to adapt himsolf to certain fixed standard observed by tho 
people at large, and enforced by their combined force voiced in the public opinion. 
But the universities of all countries as those of this arc expected not only to impart 
knowledge, but equally to build up character ; and the lives of nations and great man 
therein are to bo studied not for the purpose of wondering at their aohievemonts as 
for the display of their power of thought and character which every young student of 
University can and should emulate. A student who fails in his book test but has 
garnered the harvest of a strong_ character for uprightnoss, fair dealing and truth 
passes out of the University, it is true, with no diploma in his hand, but with a higher 
guerdon in his composition which will bo far moro useful to him than a mere parch¬ 
ment. The University examination is a test, hut only a partial, and-ovon as such,^ a 
meagre test of a person’s ability. The host that a student can gain from his University 
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connection can novor bo brought into tbo weighing scales of an esamination. And 
It is by far the moat valuable part of a student’s education, and his best equipment 
in after-life. Punctuality, discipline, obodienoo to lawful authority, mutual tolerance, 
the habit of correct thinking and oorreot action in circumstanoes calling for imme¬ 
diate decision, resistance to extraneous inlluenees swerving one from one’s path of 
duty, abhorenco of meanness, evil thoughts and self-soaking egotism, spurning the 
vice of communal or class subservience, the nndaflocting path of straightforward life— 
those are tho bed-rock of human progress exemplified in the lives of those who have 
wielded large power or have become captains of industry. In any sphere, in every 
spliere, your great; asset should be your education, and even more than education, 
your character. 

5. One of the noblest prizes of higher odneatlou is the strengthening of our 
mind and the development of our character. Book-knowledge is a dangerous thing 
unless it develops wisdom and hoightons ono’s character. Knowledge fails in its 
mission if it be treated as an end unto itsolf, and not treated as merely a means to 
an end, that end being tlie formulation of a better man. Suoh man profits by the 
lessons ho learns, by the episodes of history he has to memorize, by tho examples of 
those who have striven to cousoorato thoir lives in the search of truth, of those 
who have flung away their livos for the sake of their conscience, of those who have 
preferred poverty and want to ttie afiluenco of wealth and splendour. To those of 
you who would like to learn what force of charactar means I would commend a 
perusal of the Boak of Martyrs. Tho catacombs in Romo miles around bear visible 
witness to the strength of character of those who defied their persecutors and pre¬ 
ferred to die rather than recant what they boliovo to be the Truth. And they were 
rustics and men drawn from tire plehian stratum of society. You who have received 
University education should at least aspire to follow the example of these early 
martyrs of the Church, by developing oourago and fortitude, firmness and fearlessness, 
loyalty and a sense of duty, which should mark you out as men to be trusted, as 
men who can bo safely employed to do tho work for which your education may have 
fitted you. 

6. Honesty ai d truthfulness ara not on trial when tliero Is no cause to be other¬ 
wise, nor where B is to ono’s immediate advantage. The force of character can ba 
judged only when one is snrronuded by temptations or is faced with the fear of injury. 
No nation can ever hope to rise in the scale of progress unless it is certain of 
receiving an assured measure of service and support from the bulk of its citizens, 
and no nation can over hope to prosper that has for its citizens men who are venal 
and mercenary, selfish and self-seeking, deceitful and untruthful, in fact men without 
character. A Uii vorsity tails in its duty if it rests content with imparting only 
book-kaowlodgo and fails to mould the character, and teach tho practice of morality 
and truth as an unconscious habit acquired by observation and Intimate contact with 
tliose who arc tliij exemplars of liigh education. 

7. It is certain that the first object yon will onooimter upon leaving this hall Is 
the spectre of unemployment and many of you will find yourself at your wits’ end 
how to exorcise it. That tho subject of unomploymont is nation-wide admits of no 
doubt and I was ooontly privileged to preside at a meeting of the Empire Univer¬ 
sities Congress at Cambridge at which this weighty question was brought under 
discussion by the combined iutelloctnal force of the British Empire and soma other 
countries which had sent out thoir ropresoutatives to take part in the proceedings. 

The view I th m formed, and have since boon giving my thoughts to, appears to me 
tlie only solution that tho prosont state of our country and its place in the Empire 
offers itsolf. It iti, indeed, a solution which has removed that anxiety from the 
United Kingdom, wlicro there is reported to be not only no unemployment amongst 
the graduates of tho Univer.sitios, but tho graduates themselves cannot be produced 
in suifioiontly large number to cope with the increasing and ever-increasing new 
avenues for their employment. In our country, however, wa find the tables turned, 
Wa turn out graduates by tons of thousauds, but there is no employment for them. 
Tho problem is a serious one and has to bo tackled not only by the Universities, 
but equally by the State which must go back to tho root cause of this ever-growing 
unemployment. 

8. I ara afraid that tho question of unemploymont of not only the graduates of 
our Universities but tho middle class youths of our country has not been often 
viewed in its true perspective. But taking tho ease of unemployed graduates apart, 
as typical of the more general question) we have to examine the causes that have 
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created that problem. The first University in India was formed on the model of 
London University started to impart liiglier literary education more chiefly to the 
olerioal rank of employees who had lacked the opportunity or the means of receiving 
it in the older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. That University which has 
just finished celebrating its centenary is about to enter upon its new era of useful¬ 
ness as soon as its new offices and hostels are completed. It will then aspire to 
mould its system of education to that of its older sisters. 

9. But there is no similar hopeful future for our own Universities which mnst 
continue to examine till another wave of public enthusiasm improves their type. 
Meanwhile, other and even more pressing problems have forced themselves upon 
tliB attention of the Universities. The study of humanities at one time so popular 
and, indeed, necessary for an essentially literary career, can no longer supply the 
expanding demands of new occupations created by the numerous inventions and the 
revelations of science, necessitating the training of a corps of qualified workers 
which the Universities cannot produce without adding to their 
faculties and equipment_ involving a heavy toll of money in capital and recurring cost. 

10. But even as it is,_ the true function of a University is not merely to impart 
knowledge, test it by periodical examinations and deliver to the successful students 
their badges which carry with them high privileges in securing employment or a 
place in the charmed ranks of the learned and other professions. Many of yon have 
no doubt taxed, and even over-taxed the resources of your parents and guardians in 
the prosecution of your studies, and now that you have realized the summit of your 
ambition, other ideas must cross your minds, other anxieties haunt your vision. In 
imparting to yor the modioum of knowledge which it proscribes as the standard of 
your efficiency the University has disohai-god its duty ; but its duty is not done yet 
nor is yours to the University with which your name will ever remain associated. 
If the one ceases to interest itself in you after you have taken your degree, it will 
not be your Alma Mater but a more mercenary dry nurse unworthy of the great 
and noble traditions which the assumption of its office necessarily implies, for though 
this University is young it is nevertheless a University and that term alone carries 
with It the acceptance of certain ideals and the fulfilment of certain obligations 
which it cannot lightly discard or ignore, 

11 . The existing Universities of the world to-day are comparatively young and 
now compared to those which studded tho four corners of this great continent, the 
relics of which still bear witness to the devoted labours of the generations of 
teachers who received their disciples as free gifts and to whom they imparted free¬ 
ly and with a loving heart all that was best in them. The scholars of Naland, 
Taxilla or Vikrama Shilla and a hundred other Universities of Aryyavarta have 
imparted a culture and shod a lustre which is now the common heritage of all 
mankind. They have perished but the seed they had sown has since germinated in 
other lands and we have to-day numerous foundations which, unconsciously perhaps 
but none the less unerringly, carry on the great traditions of their forbears and en¬ 
dow to their alumni the priceless gift of wisdom and character by precept and 
example, only possible by a closer association of the teachers with their students 
and the students _ inter se. This is tlio prime waoh/of tho unitary Universities such as 
are the great national Universities of England. As such, our Universities suffers 
from a necessary drawback ; but with all that there is no reason why we should not 
keep that ideal before our eyes in onr work of teaching, as yon should in your con¬ 
duct as students of the University. It is true that without the fire and magnetism 
and cohesion of a residential University you can never learn by example what little 
you may yet gain by precept. It is like teaching a boy Chemistry from books with¬ 
out the aid of an experimental laboratory. This is a drawback in your teaching 
which we all regret, but nevertheless, it is our aim to concert plans to bring you 
into closer contact with one another and with your teachers by devising such means 
as our limited resources permit. Those resources can, however, bo greatly augment¬ 
ed, if yon will realise your continued obligation to your Alma Mater. It seems to 
me that it every member of tho University realized his responsibility to improve the 
resources of the University, we shall bo every moment getting nearer to our ideal 
of a perfect University which should bo our spiritual home not only during the years 
of our pupilage but for all time. 

12. It is with such support that the groat Universities of the West have been 
able to take time by the forelock and adapt their systems to the expanding demands 
of the ccimmunity, English graduates are ever to demand to the numerous branches of 
public activity in which at one time all doors were closed to them. Not only are 
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they now absorbed in the public services of the country, the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Forco, tlie Mercantile Marino, the Church, the Bar, the Medical and the teach¬ 
ing professions, tut a very large number of thorn go into the City, the Bants, Trade and 
Commerce and the numerous industries in which tlieir services are valued and requi¬ 
sitioned through the appointment boai'ds which servo as clearing houses and to which 
all employers of educated labour readily turn for their needs. 

13. If wo are over to solve this growing riddle of unemployment in this country 
wo need not only an active co-operation of the Government, but a no loss hearty co¬ 
operation of the people therasolves. Tire one can do what all national Governments 
are doing in the Western countries and in Japan, and the people must not shirk their 
own responsibility in the matter. That responsibility raises other issues which cannot 
bo burked. In Great Britain, the ready absorption of the annual output of graduates 
by the public anil private services is duo to the confidence the employers feel in 
their new recruits. Exceptions apart, they are likely to find in them ready and 
willing workers of high personal integrity, hard-working, punctual and obedient to 
the strictest mardnots of disoipline, treating their billets as a stepping stone to the 
higher prizes of the services. Can tho same qualities be postulated of the produces 
of our own Universities ? An English graduate regards his degree as merely the 
beginning of his education wiiicli really begins as soon as ha enters service or 
business. Can tlio same bo said of tho generality of our gradutos ? The English 
graduate does not take it for granted that his graduation is anything more than 
a token of his general education. Ilis real education begins with his apprenticeship 
which might bo of long or short duration according to the business he has joined. 
Even if he has taken a degree in law or medicine he has to undergo _ a period of 
his profession before ho ventures to engage in an independent practice. But the 
historical circumstances of education in our country, the enervating exactions of 
tho climate, our national imperviousness, our primitive standard of life, our innate 
and inherited viti inertia have made many of us obdurate to the call of modern life. 
We see a procession of men moving before our very eyes but we still remain rooted 
to the shibboletlis of a bygone age. Our bodies are now but our minds remain 
stagnant and apathetic to tho new social order that the progress of the age and the 
triumph of science has sprung into existence. Wo live in the din of the machine 
age but its roll-call does not awaken us from our mediaeval slumber. We soorn the 
materialism of those who are jockeying us out of our ancient lethargy, and yet we 

envy their prosporitv. 

14. We are like' those who prefer to live in a dark coll only lighted by the 
candle of the altar and refuse to open their door and windows to the rising sun 
and its refreshing light .and air, like tliose who illumine their souls in the monastic 
sanctity of devotion of faith, but resist tlio approach of a new ray with its message 
of strength and hope and its abundant gift of a larger life. _ These and such as these 
carry on an inc(3ssant struggle against the invasion of now ideas and greater truths, 
content to rest on the dead voices of a bnriod past and blinded by the faded script 
of exploded authority. The God they worship is not the God of progress but the 
God of stagnation and inaction. And'yot they are surprised when in the race for 
existence, in the battle of lifo, in the struggle for supremacy, in the march of pro¬ 
gress they are left behind. They forgather in their meeting places only to exclaim 
that they are sickly, poor and distressed, unemployed and starving, while a more 
virile and a more alert race is elbowing them out of their scanty living and driving 
them to the wolf. Little do they realize that lifo is a struggle, an incessant struggle 
for existence and that he who is prepared to enter it will win, _ but he who stands 
aside and never joins in its prizes and defeats cannot complain that he was left 
to despair and die. The conflict between tlie one and the other is a conflict of 
ideals between action and inaction. Tho one are the children of light, the other 
those of darkness. 

To realize the aim and purpose of life is the realization of a great truth. Life is 
a battle, a struggle for existence, it is a non-co.asing panorama of action in which 
one has to take quick decision, act firmly and stoor one’s course adroitly and yet 
correctly, jirejmiging the obstacles one has to ouoountor, preparing for the reckless 
steering of other voyagers on the high sea of lifo. 

15. A shrewd observer of men, by no means unfriendly to Indian aspirations, 
once asked me a qiiestion : “Why is it that your country is so rich and yet your 
people so poor ? 1 replied ; “Why is it that your country is so poor and your people 
so rich ? And you can find the answer,” 
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The fact is that our businessmen still lag behind the businessmen of other countries 
They still strive to erect new edifices upon old foundations. And so long as this 
mentality continues, India can never hope to amass wealth and its peeple must remain 
poor, what we want is a thorough cleansing of our social system and accommodate 
it to our changed and ever changing environments. Without such accommodation we 
must continue to live in tho twilight of the fifth century while the rest of the world 
is basking in the sunshine of the twentieth. 

16. This is a serious handicap to our national progress ; it is one cause, though 
by no means the only cause, of our national backwardness ; and our graduates and 
our educated classes are poverty-stricken because, for one thing, they Tack the pro¬ 
pelling spirit of adventure and cannot profit by the instructions they receive and the 
examples they see set before their very eyes. The University naturally expects her 
sons to profit by the lessons they have learnt, and if you were to put into practice 
the precepts of history and science as year only sure mentors, you will be the 
pioneers of a New India in which reason and proved truth will take the place of 
traditional ritual and fancied authority. 

17. In the inauguration of this now order the State must take its share, for with¬ 
out its sympathy and active support our effort is apt to be one-sided, In other 
countries, the modernization of the State has taken the form of concerted action by 
what has become known as the Five Years’ Plan. It may have its pitfails but on 
tho whole, it has been_ justified by its results. Those of you who are on tho thres¬ 
hold of great changes in our political structure need no longer rub your hands in 
helplessness, since if you are able to make a wise decision 'in placing at the head of 
your State men of large vision and constructive statesmanship you will have taken 
your due share towards ths reconstruction of a new nation which, while conserving 
“1 that has stood the test of time, still uses its dynamic force in rebuilding a nation 
which does not depend upon alms but livo.s and thrives and grows and prospers by 
the organized use of its own innate vitality. 

18. It is a noble task to which I adjnro you to apply your minds. While you 
are young_ you have strength, let it bo used for useful purposes. Do not waste your 
precious time in petty bickerings about nothing. If you liavo to fight, make suro that 
you are fighting for the triumph of truth and not for the idlers’ game of bluJI. Life 
is a great gift granted to you; mako the most of it. Do not dospair if you fail, for 
failru'e in a noble struggle is itsolf a precursor of success ; it may be by you, it may 
be by others ; but you will have this satisfaction that if you had not failed, others 
would not have succeeded. Eemomber that tho history of groat nations is in essenoe 
the biography of its goat men. It may bo that you have not tho spacious stage to 
display your talents : nor the audionce to applaud your deeds ; but lot your very 
shortcomings spur you on to added efforts. 

19. Thu University is a humane institution and cannot be oblivious to the current 
of human thought. We observe on all sides a widespread agitation for a self-oeu- 
tered nationalism. Nationalism is a fiue llowor of human ovolutiou, but we should 
be careful to eschew what is a mere form from what is its core and substance. One 
ofishoot of our growing national consciousness is an yearning for tho adoption of a 
national script_ and^ a national language. The script indicated is Devnagari, and the 
iMgnage Hindi. That a common language is a cementing bond between people is an 
obvious fact. And I should be glad if India can develop her self-consciousness by adopt¬ 
ing a common language. But linguistic enthusiasm should not blind us to the advantage 
of world intercourse.^ An experiment is prooooding in one of our own Universitios to 
impart higher education through the medium of vernacular, and a similar sentiment 
has been voiced in the Court of this University. While I appreciate the motive that 
has prompted this movement and recognize tho difficulty of imparting higher instruction 
through the medium of a foreign, and that a very difficult, tongue, I cannot permit my 
sentiments to run away with my reason, and when I find that countries like Japan 
and Germany have found it necessary to adopt bilinguism in their University courses, 
I can only say that if India aspires to be a world forco and establish a world 
intercourse she might do worse than follow the lead of those and other European 
countries where English is to-day tho accredited medium of commercial intercourso. 
It is true in the countries to which I have referred English is taught only as a 
second language, but what an English it is that they learn and speak 1 English is 
probably tfie most difficult language iu tho world to master. Its technique is even 
more difficult to grasp and assimilato. With all it* difficulties it is a matter of pride 
to me that my country-men have shown a remarkablo aptitude for making that 
language their own, and until one of our vernaculars becomes sufficiently onriimed to 
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take its place, I see no alternative but to encourage the use of that language in all 
our higher teaching. 

30. Another problem that besets tho present Universities, and indeed, all toohni- 
cal educational institution is the multiplication of subject in which provision has to be 
made for imparting iiistruotion. If our resources were unlimited this problem would not 
present the same diflioulties that confront tho Acadomio bodies. A suggestion has been 
made and is well worthjr of consideration that an olemont of specialization might be 
introduced in out educational institutions, and that there should be a pre-arranged pool¬ 
ing of the resources of the several Uuiversitios so that they may oonsorve their own 
resources to imi art adequate instruction in only a few limited subjects. The sug¬ 
gestion is an attractive one but needs the combined ollorts of tho Governments and 
the Universities, and is only possible it we could improvise an olfoctive machinery 
for reviewing and directing the entire policy and purpose of education. No University 
and no Government has power enough to commit itself to isolated action. It is a 
task which migl.t be delegated to a Central Board of Education eloctod for a limited 
period by all thijso lesponsiblo for tho policy and furnishing tho linanoe necessary 
for higher education. 

21. Forlunaiely for us, wo can take an initiative fn this direotion by the largo 
munificence of the late Eao Bahadur D. La.vminarayan, who has left a princely 
legacy to be used for imparting to some of our boys a practical training in Applied 
Science and Chemistry. We hope that in tho very near future wo shall bo able to 
construct an institute, for whioli a commanding sito has already boon selected. Wo 
aro now engaged in acquiring that sito aud in preparing linal plans for tho construc¬ 
tion of our institute building, 

22. Our Law Coiloge has so far romainod an intangible body but wo have now 
decided to provide it with adequate accommodation in a building of its own for which 
a site has now boon selected and as soon as it is acquired, whioh wo liopo will not 
be before long, we intend to start oar building programme with the simultaneous 
eonstruotiou of tho Technological Instituto and the Law College. 

23. Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel that I must now bring my address to a close. I 
am afraid I have strayed beyond the bouton track of such addresses and have failed 
to iiaint a rosy picture of our educational institutions and of their products. In 
making such remarks as I have made I have taken a rapid survey of the condition 
of Indian education and of India generally, as I am unable to speak of one without 
referring to the other. If we want one thing to rojuvenato our nation we need the 
orientation of a new policy and renaissance such as marked tho olosa of medieaval 
Europe. That intolleotual ferment of four centuries ago has since closed giving 
place to a noo-ronaissanoe in whioh tho renaissance itself has passed into the 
archives of ancient history. Wo still lingor in our primevoal past and if thero is to 
be a real progress, and oduoation is to yield its fine llower of inventiveness and ori¬ 
ginality, a now beginning has to bo made and who can make such beginning better than 
you, the rising hopes of oiir University, in whom the sap of youtli is still groon and 
to whom W 0 may naturally turn for courageous leadership and guidauoo. 

Annual Convocation—Nagpur—5th. December 1936 

Mr, Syamaprasad Mukherjee’a Address 

The following is the text of the Address •delivered by Mr. Shyamaprasad Mu- 
kherjee at the Annual Convocation of the University of Nagpur held on tho 5th. 
December 1938 :— 

Your Excellenot, Mb. VicK-CirANOELLOB, Fellow-Gbaduaies, Ladies and GEmsMEti, 

Let me in tho first instance thank the authorities of your university for tho 
honour they have done me in asking me to address this Couvocation. To your uni¬ 
versity which has already established its reputation as a homo of culture and progres¬ 
sive thought, ] bring a message of good-will and cooperation from my Alma Mater, 
the oldest university in Briti.sh India, whoso jurisdiction once extended from one 
end of Hindusthan to the othor. 

In the past you had ominout men to address your Convocation. I cannot lay 
claim to any distinction which would be within a measurable distance from theirs. 
But I yield to none in my conviction that through oduoation, rightly planned and 
generously fostered, lies the salvation of our country, and that to-day in India 
oduoation offeis a sphero of service and activity, limitless in scope, challenging the 
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lifolong labours of meu of all oreads aud communitios. Is it not true that genera" 
tions of men in this ancient land bavo cheerfully sacrifioerd their wealth, their oom- 
fort for the sake of spreading knowledge and implanting in the human mind that insatia- 
able quest for Truth which in every age and clime is the foundation for the attain¬ 
ment of Freedom ? 

In recent years university problems in India have received an almost super¬ 
abundant measure of attention from people belonging to diverse schools of thought, 
both progressive and reactionary ; and numerous and oollioting remedies have been 
proposed for our Intelloctual salvation. Though any suggestion for the curtailment 
of educational facilities must bo resolutely opposed by the united voice of all lovers of 
Indian progress, we must not bo slow to remedy the weak points in onr system and, 
sinking all differences, readjust it to our changing needs and aspirations, 

1 believe opinion is unanimous to-day that the present system of university edu¬ 
cation in India requires thorough and immediate reorganisation. On the eve of re¬ 
construction let us leave aside comparatively minor issues and ask ourselves the 
fnndamontal question, what should be the aims and ideals of university education in 
India ? Education is not static. Its course must change with the passage of time 
and with the altered conditions of the community it seeks to serve and elevate. It 
must always bo closely related to the life of the people. Otherwise it becomes 
stagnant and soulless and instead of uplifting society tends to retard progress. 

Generally speaking, the Indian university must regard itself as one of the living 
organs of national reconstruction. It must discover the best means of blending to¬ 
gether both the spiritual and the material aspects of life. It must equip its alumni 
irresnootive of caste, creed or sox, with individual fitness, not for its own sake, not 
merely for adorning varied occupations and professions, but in order to teach them 
how to merge their individuality in the common oavuse of advancing the progress and 
prosperity of tlioir motherland and upholding the highest traditions of human civili¬ 
sation. That constitutes the perennial ideal of a University, rooted in Indian soil aud 
expresses one of the groatoat needs of the hour. 

While it will raise the average quality of its alumni and influence the steady 
march of progress and freedom, the university will not neglect the supreme task of 
giving protection and privileges to its briJJiant teachers and advanced students, 
whoso sole duty will be an unceasing search for truth and the pursuit of learning 
for its own sake, A university is not worth its name which does not provide for 
both teaching and research of the highest order in diverse branches of knowledge. 
India must produce her own band of discoverors and conquerors of new realms of 
thought who will help to raise the intellectual level of the country and call forth 
the spontaneous homage and res[)oct of nations far and wide. There is Indeed no 
limit to the scope of such investigations which must bo conducted in an atmosphere 
of truth and freedom, unhampered by worries and anxieties. They must also be 
closely related to Indian conditions and constantly aim at their betterment. 

Let ns examine briefly how tlie universities may make their contributions towards 
national advancement. The preparation of the nation’s youth for the diverse pro¬ 
fessions which commonly absorb their energy and intellect will continue. New voca¬ 
tions and avenues of useful and honourable employment which are but partially open 
to the Indian youth, such as the army and the navy, trade, commerce and industry, 
will receive adequate attention. Scientific and technical knowledge of various kinds 
and grades, will be generously imparted in full remembrance of their supreme 
value in the making of a now India, oapablo of standing on her own logs. An army 
of leaders and workers, not a band of narrow specialists, is to be created whose 
aim will be to foster India’s economic and industrial development. It will be for 
them to devise ways and means for conserving and utilising the rich and inexhaus¬ 
tible raw materials in which this country abounds, not for individual profiteering 
but for the benefit of its toiling millions and for providing them with food, clothing 
and shelter, thus stabilising national effleiency and wealth and preventing their con¬ 
tinued exploitation. Problems of health, sanitation, hygiene and diet will be investi¬ 
gated and the conditions for the alleviation of suffering and malnutrition carefully 
analysed, .tigriculture must form a distinctive part of the work of the university 
aud tho pofsibility of increasing the productive power of land with the aid of 
science explored and explained. 

Neither will cultural pursuits and tho study and investigation of arts and _ letters 
be discontinued or discouraged. Philosophy, Literature, Archaeology and Architecture 
Fine Arts including Music and Painting, the Indian Languages, classical and modern. 
History and Polity will be carefully nurtured and the correct interpretation of the mani- 
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festations of the genius of India in tho realm of thought and oultnro will be faith¬ 
fully and courteously giyeu. These studies will not bo a mare catalogue of past 
achievements, xho modern Indian scholar must have the training aud the vision to 
counoct our ancient history and civilisation with our nrasout needs and conditions 
and to suggest rules of conduct and formulate an outlook on life which tho Indian 
society of today can worthily accept. Economics and Banking, prrtionlarly tho posi¬ 
tion of this country in relation to foreign trade and oompotition, and tho conditions 
of a prosperous and an economically free India, must be iuvestigated. Politics and 
Constitutional law and theory must be critioally examined, specially the fundamental 
aspects of the government and constitutions of countries which arc attempting to re¬ 
habilitate themselves on the ruins of their former existence. Education and Psycho¬ 
logy will form the subjects of active investigation. A department of Ednoatioual 
Research will devote itself to the study of local problems as also of great experiments, 
made in countries far and near, partiouiaily in Russia and Japan. Important langu¬ 
ages of the East and West will bo studied and tho achievements of other civilised 
nations brought home to our rising generations. Indeed, while the Indian university 
will maintain the great characteristics of India’s past culture and civilisation, omit¬ 
ting all that is pernicious and anti-progressive, it must not summarily reject what 
the West may give us. If 'VVestetn ideas can be assimilated into our system without 
detriment to its national character, we shall welcome thorn. If such acceptance de¬ 
nationalises us, wo shall reject them without hesitation. 

A great problem which Indian education must faeo sooner or later relates to tho 
place which should be given to religions education. Religion has played a dual role 
in the evolution of mankind. While it has done enormous good to humanity and has 
introduced order and solidarity in oritical periods of man’s history, it has at times 
been utilised as a convenient excuse for sonsoless oppression of mankind, Indian 
education was deliberately made socular according to a policy of religious neutrality 
pursued by a foreign government which could hardly have acted otherwise. This has 
had in some respects devastating oHoots on the Indian mind. 

Ono feels doubtful however of the practicability of iuoluding religious eduoatiou as 
a subject for stu(h' in our schools and colleges, open to youths belonging to various 
religious faiths. The danger lias in tho fact that this imstmetioa is likely to be im¬ 
parted by men who will lay m-eator ompha.si3 on tho practices of religion than on its 
principles and thereby sow the seeds of oxclusivoness and fanaticism, ruinous for 
the growth of Indian nationhood. Religion must therefore be left mainly to home in¬ 
fluence the stardaid of which must be appreciably raised. But 1 would at the same 
time earnestly urge a regular and woll-balanoed study of the great truths and tho 
beauties underlying the different religious faiths, prosontod in a manner which will 
not seok to proclaim tho superiority of ono to the other, nor omphasiso minute di¬ 
fferences among one another. The text which will require most oareful preparation, 
will record the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness, lay stress on the essen¬ 
tial unity of ail religions and aim at tho foundation of a common sympathy, a just 
and equitable understanding and a sense of universal brotherhood, 

A vast field of service that is open to tho Indian university relates to tho on- 
richmont of our national languages. Wo must make thorn the vehicle of our 
instruction and through thorn spread knowledge far and wide in diveise branches 
and In forms both scholarly and popular. Another paramount need is the supply of 
thousands of univiTSity-tramed youths, inspired by tho best that a university can 
give, for directing the work and activities of olemontary schools in India. There 
have no doubt been illuminating instances of scholarship, of high artistic attainments, 
of intellectual achievements in tho spheres of letters, science and administration. 
But who will deny that all this has been limited to a very small circle beyond which 
there is a state ranging from twilight to total darkness ? Who will deny that much 
yet remains to be done to dispel the clouds of ignorance, fear and superstition, that 
cover the Indian horizon today ? That more than 00 per cent, of tho Indian popula¬ 
tion should continno to be illiterate oven after 175 years of Britisli rule in this 
country is an intolerable situation which calls for immediate action. A now race of 
university-trained youths must go forth and, fired witli a spirit of zoal and sacrifice, 
undertake the duty of directing tho affairs of schools, throbbing with life and energy 
to be opened at every village from one corner of the coimtry to the other. The 
school will be tho centre from which will radiate the joy and glory of knowledge, applied 
to the needs and conditions of every grade of society, not treated as separate units 
but as living parts of one organic whole—knowledge that will liberate tho latent 
abilities of the children of India and enable them to know themselves and tho heritage 
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that is theirs. It is thus that the university will carry its banner of progress and liberty 
into the very heart of India, will cease to be characterised as the producer of small 
groups of men, ease-loving and self-centerod, and will awaken a spirit of sympathy 
and support, nation-wide in extent, in furtherance of the noble mission it will have 
made its own. 

Our object is to give to tho Indian youtli an odnoation which will be a true pre¬ 
paration for life and this cannot be achieved by fostering intellectual activities alone. 
We have to raise the physical standard and efficiency of rising generation and must 
aim at creating a sound mind in a sound body. Physical education must be made 
compulsory in schools and colleges. For this purpose there mast be an abundant 
provisicn of playing fields and gymnasia ; there must be regular supply of skilled 
teachers who will instruct our youths in daily habits of physical welfare and wilt 
consider individual needs and capacities ; there must be an organised system of free 
examination and a net-work of after-care centres. Closely connected with physical 
instruction is the supreme question of supply of cheap but nourishing diet without 
which physical culture is meaningless, if not harmful. 

Addressing tho university of tho province that claims Dr. Moonje as its own, 
need I emphasise that military training also should be made compulsory in our 
colleges f Its object will not be to proclaim the doctrine of Might is Right but to 
instil into the minds of our students a sense of discipline, alertness and organisation, 
so essential for building up character. It will also serve to show that, given ade¬ 
quate scope, Indian youth may worthily form the foundation of a national force, 
capable of defending our hearth and home ; this will deepen a sense of self-respect 
and self-confidence in tho minds of oui' people and remove an unjust stigma on our 
capacity and character. 

1 have been hitherto speaking of some of the major activities which should form 
part of the programme of every Indian university. We must not overlook however the 
need of altering the methods of imparting instruction and knowledge. We must 
re-establish that close and intimate relationship between the teacher and the student 
which was one of the features of ancient Indian education. The system of mass 
lecturing and formal communication of Information which is not often properly 
assimilatod, must obviously be modified, giving place to a more intensive system of 
tutorial aud seminar work which will stimulate the growth of right and indepen¬ 
dent thinking. For this purpose, wc must be enabled to employ a much larger staff 
than at present and to pay our teachers adequately. Nothing is more important to 
the success of an educational scheme than the selection of tho right typo of teachers, 
men of character and learning, who will regard their task as a sacred mission—men 
who will inspire the respect and affection of thoir students and will act as their 
guides, philosophers and friends. 

A thorough revision of tho system of examination is also urgently called for. 
Tho predominanco of examinations in university education in India has seriously 
affected the march of progress. Whother in schools or collegos .or in the univer¬ 
sities, the goal ordinarily in view before one and all is success at the examinations. 
This aspect of educational organisation is not peculiar to India and has recently been 
receiving considerable attention in other countries. We liave to explore the condi¬ 
tions under which we can dispense with tlio rigours of the examination system and 
secure a more satisfactory recognition of tho work done during a student’s career In 
educational institutions. 

We must also provide for a more intimate rolationship between student and 
student and for this purpose generously equip our universities and colleges with 
hallSj unions and common-rooms. This contact, this free and frank exchange of ideas 
and ideals, will help to lay tho foundation of true and lasting comradeship ; this will 
build up character, knock down angularities, create wider interests and enable the 
youths to know themselves truely aud well. A mere pursuit of knowledge -in the 
lecture-room, the library or the laboratory cannot make a man worthy of his life’s 
mission. 

I have to-day spoken of some of the fundamental problems of educational recon¬ 
struction which wiil take years of ceaseless, determined and patient toil to solve. 
Before X conclude 1 must however enumerate the primary conditions which require 
to be fulfilled in an adequate and satisfactory measure before any scheme of re¬ 
organisation, truly national in character, can be undertaken with success. First aud 
foremost, a system of education, consistent with the genius of the people of India 
and suited to modern life and conditions, cannot be fuily achieved unloss and until 
India enjoys a political status which will give her tho liberty to decide for herself 
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what constitute hor national neods and how best they can be satisfied. Call it 
dominion status, responsible solE-govornment or swaraj —1 am not concerned with the 
nomenclature ; I am concerned witli the supreme fact that the constitution must 
give us roal and not shadowy rights and powers and enable India to be the mistress 
of her own desliny. Secondly, there must be less of degrading poverty and less of disease 
.and postilunco, now nation-wide in extent, which are sapping our vitality and energy 
and shutting out the inrush of joy, light and beauty into this land of proud and ancient 
civiliaalion. Thirdly, the State must spend far more adequately ana generously on 
education, in all its grades, than what it has done in the past. All schemes for 
roconstrftbtion will remain unrealised until this paramount condition is whole-heart¬ 
edly fulfilled. Fourthly, there must be an elaborate system of elementary and 
secondary education wliich will form an enduring foundation on which the great 
structure of university education will bo built, shining like a crown of purposeful 
achievement drawing inspiration and strength from the abundance of materials which 
the lower stages will bring to its doors. Fifthly, education at every stage should be 
as cheap as possible while its quality will bo maintained at a high level. Even in a 
rich country like Great Eritain more than 40 per cent of University students receive 
concessions and aid, the total value of which is about Rs. 17,800,000, excluding tho 
contributious of private trusts and corporations. In Russia education is free in the 
lower stages and 80 per cent of hor university student are not required to pay any¬ 
thing. Sixtlily, wliile expressing our deepest gratitude to our past benefactors, lot 
us emphasise that the universities must inspire private benefactions on a much 
wider scale than they have hitherto done. In every country we witness today a 
conflict between class and class. Wo witnoss the unjust and inequitable distribution 
of wealth and tho existence, side by side, of riches and abject poverty. But this 
disparity is nowliere moro .staggering than in this unfortunate land of ours. If our 
wealthy men iijho have amassed fortunes, whether through personal efforts or 
through the accident of birth or otherwise, make up their minds to allot a portion 
of what they pos-soss tor tho uplift of their brethren, for the wide diffusion of 
knowledge and culture, for tho alleviation of suffering, they will bo uprooting 
feelings of hostility and antagonism and will inspire the affection and confidence 
of the masses whoso prosperity and improvement they will thus have helped to 
stabilise. Sovontiily, there must be a close and honourable connection between 
education and trade, industry and commerce, so that men trained iu different 
branches of practical skill and knowledge will have a natural scope for their 
talents. Moro toi Imical education, divorced from such association, can never solve 
the problem of unemployment. Lastly, the universities must bo given tho amplest 
freedom to work out their salvation. Wo must free education from the under¬ 
currents of political and communal strife. Lot each university have a constitution 
judiciously planned on academic considerations and truly representative in character. 
Let tliB men chosen for their administration be of the typo inspired solely by the 
idea of training youths who will bo an asset to tho cause of Indian progress. 

Follqw-graduatijs, lot mo make it clear that while 1 am anxious that the univer¬ 
sity-trained youtli should bo saturated with tho highost ideals of Indian lifo and 
culture and imbibo the best elements of western science and knowledge, I do not 
want him to groii up as an aggressive nationalist utterly forgetful of this ultimate 
loyalty to the spirit of hiimauity at large. Neither do 1 minimise tho value of his 
attachment to his community and province. Lot us however constantly bear in 
mind that tho intioduction of communal and soctariaii factors in the field of Indian 
politics is sliarply dividing her peoples into warring sections, each distrustful of the 
other. For tho sake of our very existence lot us not forgot the supreme need of 
discovering a proper synthesis between apparently conilicting interests. 

To you who are about to outer the arena of life, I plead with all earnestness 
that whatever spheres you may work in, lot your banner be a symbol not only of 
knowledge and enlightenment, of liberty and balanced judgment, of clean thoughts 
and actions, but also of unity and service. Lot us remember at every step that we 
who call ourselves educated, exist not primarily for our own sake out for adding 
our individual contributions, however humble, to tho advancement of national 
prosperity. Let us learn to identity ourselves whole-heartedly with the cause of 
the suffering millions of our oountrymon. Lot no fear corao to us hecausa we have boon 
horn in an ago not of peace and comfort but of restlessness and adversity. Fortified 
by a supreme belief that tho cause of Indian progress and freedom Is just aud 
legitimate aud that India has an ennobling message to give to the rest of humanity, 
55 
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lot us equip ourselvos truly and well and march colloctivoly and oonragoously 
towards ouv cherlshod goal. Lot us all solomnly and humbly pay our tribute of 
homage to the eternal spirit of our mothorland and pledge ourstdvos to lier service 
in the words of the warrior poet, words which were uttered in his last Convocation 
address by my revered father fourteen years ago and which are still ringing in 
my ears 

“I vow to thee, my country- 

all earthly things abovo— 
lintiro and wliolo and irertoct, 

the sorvlco of my love— 

The love that asks no quo.stlon ; 

tho love that stands the tost, 

Tliat lays upon tlio alter 

tlio dearest and tho host; 

The love that never faltor.s, 

tho love that pays tho inico, 

The love that makos undaunted 

tho final sacrifico.” 


The Mysore University Convocation 

The following is tho tox-t of tho address dolivorod by Dr. E, P. Metcalf, Vico* 
chancellor, Dnivorsity of Mysore, at tho Oouvocation of tho University of Mysore 

held on the 29th. October 1936 

Youb Hioiinbss, Oraduaies of the Univbrsiiy, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We are just now entering the second century of English oduoation in India. 
Almost exactly a hundred years ago was sown the seed which has yielded tho 
university systems of today. So accustomed have we bocomo to the shapes taken 
by our Universities, which in fundamentals are similar to those of representative 
Universities In other parts of tho world, that wo may bo forgiven for losing sight of 
the very real controversy that took place so long ago on the quostlon of tho typo of 
higher education best suited to tho genius and the needs of the country. Tho issuo 
was ultimately decided on a variety of considerations, at least one of them being 
frankly utilitarian, namely, tho need for suitably oulturod people to work an 
administration which was to be carriod on, in its higher stages, in English. 


It was then, as It has always boon slnco, a oardiual priuoiple of tho theory of 
British Government In India that tho pooulo should bo prepared to accept in Increas¬ 
ing measure the burden of tho administration ; such preparation Involving among 
other things the cultivation of a feeling of unity and a spirit of self-reliance. Tho 
extent and speediness of tho craorgence of such qualities would naturally depend 
very largely on tho proper choice of an educational system. 

I think that retrospect compels the accoptanoo of the conclusion that tho policy 
adopted In OTlnciplo a oentury ago has boon justified. Bald Macaulay of the people 
of India, “Having become Instructed In European knowledge they may In somo 

future age demand European institutions.When such a day comes, it will 

be the proudest In English history.” Such a day has now very obviously arrivod— 
almost, according to the views of some, to the point of embarrassment. It is of 
interest to reflect on the extent to which the form of higher education chosen has 
helped and hastened its arrival, and to try to imaglno tho position of India today 
had Persian been continued as the language of offico and become the common 
language of higher culture in consequence. 

There can be no doubt that in tho social and political reconstruction of an Indian 
nation from ethnological material of wide diversity of culture, incompatibility of 
interests, mutual unintelligibility in language and many other centrifugal oharaoteris- 
tics, the imposition of a common language of culture, though foreign equally to all 
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(and perhaps for that very roasoa) aad a novel type of oulturo, has provided a 
powerful modiuDi of union. 

In a hundred years English oduoation has permeated the whole of this vast 
territory, providing tho poopla with tho gift of expression in a universal world 
language, hringiii' with it tho powor of participation in tho most modern of world 
movements and facilitating tho frosh oontribution of India to human progress, and 
ultimately evolving a national cousoiousness. One soas tho guiding hand of Provi- 
douca in the dooision taken in 1837 to oducato India in the English language. 

It was tho olaar intention of tho fathers of English oduoation in India _ to plaoa 
tho people in posisession of tho fundamentals of modern science. The first indent for 
what was then called “philosophical apparatus" had already been sent to England 
from Calcutta; and tho ajiijointment of a professor of experimental science had at- 
loast been contemplated. I quote from Mayhew’s Education of India-. “As though 
to mark India’s departure on tho westward road, a Brahmin demonstrator before a 
hushed and breathle.ss class.had dissected a human body" ! 

In spite of such efforts, modern science does not seem to have made much appeal 
to the India of those days. Even in 1857, the foundation year of the mother Uni- 
yorsitios of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, pure science subjects did not find a plaoa 
m the first curricula of studios. It was not long before-tlioy were introduoed and it may 
be supposed that the methods of toacliliig them wore not dissimilar from those prac¬ 
tised at tho time in England. Towards tlie end of the niueteeuth century the teaching 
of science was Improved in England by tho introduction of practical laboratory 
courses for students. India was unfortunatoiy slow to follow this lead. I feel certain 
tliat the prolongid adhoronoo to tho lecturo-cum-text-book system of study in science 
was mainly, if not entirely, responsible for tlie very wrong and harmful attitude 
towards such studios (and iudood towards study in general) which was prevalent in 
India thirty years aga. A sense of unreality was generated in relation to scientific 
theory and experimental fact—a feeling that those things were said to be so by 
certain vague pcrsonis a very long way off, that it was desirable to know what those 
individuals said aud thought about thoso tilings, because such Information, If ready 
for production at tho time of a competitive or other examination, won credit in the 
form of marks. But the possibility that tho new knowledge which was being so 
rapidly gathered and co-ordinated abroad might bo a vital matter with immediate 
practical a|ipUoations, both personal and social, ooiild hardly be grasped by a student 
sitting still whit) liis teacher manipulatod symbols and diagrams on a black board 
and accasionally performed mysterious and only half-soon ojierations on tho lecture 
boned), with a iiiooo of imported apparatus. As for any aspiration on tho part of 
the pupil him.self to add to that kind of knowledge, such an idea must have been 
beyond his wildest imagining. A soieutifle instrumout was to bo handled in a rever¬ 
ent, olmost sacerdotal, spirit by the teacher only. Should it bocome damaged or out of 
adjustment either a new one must bo substituted or tlie defective one sent on _a 
journey of thousands of miles for repair at the bauds of the magician who made it. 
Snell a system ciould not fail to perpetuate a deep sense of inferiority in respect of 
now knowledge. 

About twenty-five years ago a change came over tho spirit of university education 
in India, tho first expression of which, in our region, was the institution of new 
intermediate coi rsos by tlie University of Madras. That reform marked a turning 
point in tho cultural history of India of real signifioanco. Prom it—and, I verily 
Lielievo, very lai goly because of it,—dates tho period of tho recent intellectual unfolding 
in India, a phenomenon produced no doubt, by a oombinatiou of causes aud circum¬ 
stances ; but of those, I am sure that one of tho rao,st potent was the change of 
oduoatioual method, particularly in Science, in the Universities. It may seam but a 
small thing at a first glauco, this introduction of throe hours of practical laboratory 
traiiiining in the week’s work of an olomontary student. It represented, however, a 
complete alteration of tho student’s apjiroacli to tho subject of study ; It provided 
an object lesson in his own potentialities as an experimenter and observer, a sugges¬ 
tion, that he too might bocome in due time a wrostor of Nature’s secrets. lu fact, It 
substituted for rho idea of an educational process of passive reception that of active 
pursuit by the studout, acoompauied, aidoil aud abetted by his teacher. An attitude of 
miud is apt to be contagious; outliusiasms have a way of spreading. In whatever 
manner it may have operated, that reform has had a remarkably stimulating effect In 
developing intellectual initiative not only among students of Science but among our 
cultured oiassos generally. If wo require a monument, wo have but to look round on 
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the achiovoments of lodians in almost every cultural field during last quarter- 
centary. 

The idea of maling his own contribution to new >iowledg 0 is no longer foreign to 
the serious student in India. The habit of pursuing some ''no of origin!' inves'''ga- 
tion has become fairly common, especially among u'”vorsiLy teachers, and is encour¬ 
aged by all wiso university administrations. Wo occasionally hoar critical remarks 
passed by members of the public on our efforts to foster the spirit of research wi*')i- 
in the Ur'versily, on the ground mainly that such time and money as wo can manage 
to find for research work would bo bettor spent on more teaching for more students 
and that the intrinsic value of the “discoveries” made is not coir nousi'’’ato with the 
expenditure, oven in our modest scale. It must be made clear that we do not expect 
an output of important discovery, though wo occasionally got i*- What wo want is 
that every teacher continue to bo a sincere student; and devotion to a lino of origi¬ 
nal invesUgation is the best evidence that a teacher is keeping himself abrest of 
progress in somo region of his subject. Moreover, a man who is himself an investi¬ 
gator is likely to prove a much more efficient teacher, able to uso his imagination 
and to draw on his own oxporianoo and to induce in his puji'is a critical and iude- 
pondont attiUdo of mind, which relegates tho text-book to its proper position as a 
guide rather than an ult'mate authority. If for no other reason, since one of tlio 
chief objects of education is to strrengthen character, tho encouragement of tho 
research spirit in every teaching department of university is not merely legit'mato, 
but a positive duty. 

In this respect I fool that wo are moving on right linos and that we have 
already dovolopod a satisfactory atmosphere in our various dopart-nonts in respect 
of our standards and of our attitude towards study. Wo have, among our teaching 
staff, a good proportion of keen workers in origins’ rosoarch, who act as conductors 
of tho stream of recent discovery through their respective departments of knowledge 
to which, moreover, they themselves are making their o'sn contributions. We have 
been able, in the course of years, to accumulate litoraturo and appliances, so that 
we have for some time been in a position to afford facilities tor advanced workers 
in nearly all our departments ; and this equipment is being continually added to 
and kept np to dato. 

Such measure of success as we have achieved in these directions would not have 
been possible without adequate support. A tribute is due hero to tlio liberality of 
view which has distinguished the policy of the Government of Mysore iu respect of 
our university institutions and later, after its foundation, of oiir University as a 
whole. It is always in fashion to criticize Govornmont—it is norliaps one of the 
chief functions of a govornment to sustain criticism. Comment lias not infrequently 
been made on the failure of the administration to furnish what may have been 
considered to be necessary finance for tho expansion of tho activities of tho Univer¬ 
sity—in fact, I may have been guilty of such comments myself, on occasion. But 
Governments have, unfortunately, to find money for otlior things besides Universities. 
If we compare the average expenditure on University education since about 1910 
with what it was during the twenty-five years preceding that dato, wo cannot fail 
to bo struck by the very real effort which has boon made to enable our university 
education to reach tho international standard. AVo, members of the University, may 
regard this effort as a practical expression on the part of tho State of confidence in 
onrsolvos ; and wo must see to it that wo coutiniin to merit this confidence. 

In common with our sister Universities we have helped to build up tho univer¬ 
sity system of India from small beginnings. This edifice has been constructed, all 
of it within eighty years ; and most of it within the last twenty-five. Wo have 
come into line with other countries in respect of methods of study and standards 
of courses. By encouraging research wo are stimulating interest in acquiring and 
even adding to new knowMge. 

We may now inquire in what manner and to what oxtont our aohievemont is 
conferring benefit on tho country as a whole. Speaking of this University and 
of our country of Mysore I suppose we may fairly claim to havo produced a cultured 
upper class which otherwise would not have existed, or not in its present form. 
WiUiin tills cultured class we have trained bands of tecbnicians—teachers, physicians 
and surgeons, engineers, administrators. Of tho work of our technicians we may be 
justly proud. Tho Mysore State lias gained an ouviablo reputation in tho fields of 
administration, education, engineering and medicine—a reputation which has been 
earned very largely by the efforts of alumni of our own University Institutions. 
The University, thought yot young, stands well in the estimation of the intellectual 
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world of India. It has taken a sufficiently prominent and representative part in 
many activities of an all-India range. In all tlieso respects it may be considered 
to be fulfillinf’ its dharma. But is this to bo regarded as the whole dharma of 
an Indian University ? 

This is a large question, so large that it cannot oven begin to bo considered in 
the course of a short address. I may, however, bo permitted to suggest one or two 
linos along which thought may ho directed. 

First of all, are we adequately supplying a need ? In spite of the frequent 
complaints lovellad against our universities that our methods are wasteful, our 
policies ili-direiited, our products largely unemployable, the fact remains that, 
judging from the demand for admission, university education is becoming 
more and more appreciated among oortain sections of the population. 
This popularity may be duo to a desire, for its own sake, for the typo of cultural 
training we purimy; or it may bo for tho practical amenities that that culture^ is 
expected to seenro, Many people will, I am afraid, hold with tho latter explanation 
which is supporied by tho feeling that wo are turning out too many graduatas in 
relation to the Colds of employment tliat lie open to them; -and the ory is raised 
that ujiversity policy should be diroctod to tho invasion of fresh Colds. To the 
question of whore those fresh field.s lie, no very oonvincing reply seams to bo forth¬ 
coming, either from our critics or from any ono else. 

A second quostion concerns the relations of tho Uni/orsities to the general popu¬ 
lation. Have the Universities any duties to tho common or nncdiicated people ? If 
so, what; and to what extent are those duties being discharged ? 

According to an ancient proverb, tho musician is oxpeotod to adapt his 
melody to tho requirements or those who provido^ his remuneration. Most of onr 
Indian Universities are Cnancod largely from public funds. In the case of this 
University, by far the greater part of tho whole 'cost of maintonanee is borne by 
tho tax-payers, the bulk of whom are in humble _ circumstances. Are these people 
deriving all possible advantage from their Uaiversity ? That they do derive a very 
considerable advantagii, though perhaps in a rather indirect manner, cannot bo denied. 
The ministrations of tho professional classes, to which I have alluded, constitute a 
great pnblio benotit. But it is not iuconooivaolo that we might bo of still more, and 
more direct, service to our paymasters, 

Tho demand for and supply of university education has, during the last twenty or 
thirty years, increased in a phenomenal mannor. In 1910 tho number of Interme¬ 
diate students in tho university institutions jn this State was about 300. _ To-day 
the corresponding number is over live times as large. At first sight this might 
appear to bo a matter for pure congratuiation—the demand for culture having grown 
more than five hundred pec cent in twouty-iiva years. But what, 1 would ask, of 
the corresponding illiteracy statistics for tiio State as a whole ? _ _ 

It was one of the intentions of tho founders of “English education” in India that 
it should exert a retlox action on the intolleotual condition of the masses by a 
process of cultural poroolatiou downwards. Can tho Indian Universities, our own 
among them, be regarded as fulfilling thoir dharma m this respect? I propound tliis, 
not as a rhetorical quostion, but as a gonuino inquiry, without presuming to furnish 
or even to suggest an answer. 

As an exmplo of what can bo done in tho way of dirct action, I must refer to a 
very praiseworthy enterprise undertaken by certain members of our staff under tire 
auspices of a Teachor.s’ Association which they have formed. During tho Dnivesity 
recesses this Association organizes brief expeditions to selected rural centres. For a 
week or so at a time the days are filled with leoturos and demonstrations intended for 
tho general public, conducted mainly in Kanada, and dealing with a wide variety 
of subjects of practical aud cultural value. In this the workers are assisted by the 
local authorities and to a small extent by the University. Their efforts have earned 
the warm appreciation of the localities which have been served. In this work the 
University Teachers’ Association has given ns a practical demonstration of tho possi¬ 
bility of direct service to the rural population by the University. I wish we could 
afford to support this movement much more effectively ; but unfortunately tho inhi¬ 
biting effects of tho depression period are still with us ; and this_ movement reprosets 
hut ono among several directions in whjch our usefulness might, in more propitious 
circumstances, have boon extended. This is perhaps a not unsuitable occasion for a 
special appeal to ihe public-minded citizen with a little money to spare, with the 
suggestion that a donation towards the expenses of the education weeks of the Teachers’ 
Association is likely to be more fruitful than if devoted to the foundation of moro 
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soholarships or prizes, of which, ooito frankly, I think the University has already 
enough. 

It is trite, but fundamentally true and the key fact to the present economic 
problem in India, that an improvement in the condition of tlie labouring classes must 
precede any improvement in that of the rest of tho social fabric. Public Enemy 
No, 1 in India is illitoracy, and must bo attacked as .such by ovory resource of men, 
money and method. It appears to mo that nearly onoirgh force is being ooncentratod 
against this citadel of darknoss. Consider those figures : in tho twenty years between 
1912 and 1932 procentago of illiterates over five years of ago taken over the whole 
of our population, urban and rural, fell from 93 to 89'4. Contrast this with tho 
expansion in the volume of university education during tho same period. If asked to 
name tho most potent single agonoy of tho civilization of this ago, ono would answer 
“tho Printing Press.” The faculty of reading is a sixtli sense which civilization* has 
dovolopod in mankind, as important in its way as hearing or sooing. Yot ninety por coat 
of our population aro defective In this sonso, suffering from a curablo defect which, 
in my humble cpinion, not nearly sufficient effort is being made to euro. 

Judging from results, it would appear that tho plan of campaign against illitoracy 
has failed and that some new form of attack must be devised. If I may venture a 
suggestion, there is perhaps a lack of suitable iuducomont to ioarn to road. Lltoratnro 
of the right kind is neither abundant nor suffioiontly aooosslblo. In oountrios whoro 
literacy Is general, the hahit of reading is catered for by a vast volume of ephomoral 
literature in the form of cheap newspapers. Some of flic most suocossful dally 
papers in England lav tliomaofvos out to provide special matter for each of various 
classes of readers. I have a fooling that far moro could be done by the cheap or 
even free distribution of a suitable Kannada Daily Mail or oven Daily Mirror than 
hy any of the devices which have been tried. There are already, of course, a number 
of Kannada papers in circulation, somo of thorn of very considorablo merit. But 
possibly they take themselves a trifle too seriously to offer any strong inducement to 
tho country folk to learn to road for vocroation. 

By eradicating illiteracy work will bo provided for a literary class. The root 
cause of tho unemployment of tho cducatod upper dasses lios in tho ooonomio inabi¬ 
lity of tho uneducatad lower classes to employ thorn. The social and economic sal¬ 
vation of tlio Kannada people can only oomo througli tlio Kannada language in print. 

The University is now engaged on a monumental work in tliis very field, a work 
which cannot fail to contribute somothing to tho bottormont of the poopio. I _ refer 
to tho compilation of an English Canuada Dictionary, which will, in an authoritative 
manoor, facilitate translation and will render Kannada capable of conveying ideas on 
tho'most modern tecliuical topics. Tho notion of such a work first occurred to a 
small group Of ardent and patriotic Kannada scliolars; but it was only under tho 
direct cuconragement—I may say, quite active stimulation—of oar Dowan, Sir Mirza 
Ismail, that it took practical shape. I'liis work will take about seven years to oomploto 
and it will be without a parallof in auy Dravidian lauguago. It will represent a 
most important contribution not only to tho practical and cultural advaneomont of 
the Kannada people both in and outside this State but also to the study of Dravidian 
linguistos. Inoidentially it appears to bo tho clioapest book, for its sizo and content 
over sold. I suggest that every patriotic Kannadian should at once order his copy. 

Within the University too originated tlio two first Karnataka Sanghas which have 
done so much for the revival of Kannada litoraturo. 

The University is by no means iiumiudful of its rosponsibilities towards the poopio. 
But extra-mural work organised on an adequate scalo requires ostablishmont and 
finance. Given this essontial.s I have no doubt tliat future administrations in tlio 
University will turn thoir efforts moro and moro towards extra-mural work, which, 
I trust, tho advent of rather bettor times will render possible. 

To those graduating to-day, I offer my felicitations, I hope tha' a life of happinoss 
and servico lios before every one of you. Thoso two things aro closely rolatod ; and 
the degree of your achievement of thorn lios almost entirely within yourselves. 

Besides pleasure and privilege, the cultured life bring its special difficulties and 
problems and duties to bo ovoroorao, solved and performed to the best of one's in¬ 
dividual ability. The surest shield against a great and important group of human 
troubles is a transparent honesty of purpose and of dealing. The cynical statement 
of the dogroos of comparison, getting on, getting honour and getting honest, must bo 
read from right to left to bo true. 

Though to-day you formally ce.aso to be mombors of tiio University and your 
period of pupilage closes, I trust you will continue as students in the true souse for 
the rest of your lives. If tlio University has not taught you to teach yourselves you 
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aro taking notlilag from us of porraanont valuo. I siinposo that most tliinklng pooplo 
will agroo that ono of the things wo owo to oursolvos during tho period of our 
eartlily pilgrimaijo is to develop personality, an entity which is a complex of all our 
(jualitios. In some of our qualities, chioHy those of tho spirit, wo can and should 
inoroaso up to the last. Among these is the culturo which is born of knowlodga and 
oxijorionco, I would urge you thoroforo as a duty to yoursolvos. nover to 
abandon the habit of study whlcli 1 trust wo liavo sucooeded in iuoulcatiug 

in you. Ho liberal in your viow,s and patiout of thoso of others. Some of you, 
no doubt, will, In tho oourso of timo, as.sume iiosltlons of authority aud respon¬ 
sibility. vVhon that tfrao oomos you will be well advised to bo the most sevoro 
critics of your tavn actions aud opinions. Woloorao friendly criticism aud try not to 
resent that which may bo not friendly. Pay more attention to tho argumonts of your ; 
opponents than to thoso of your supportors ; becauso tho latter echo your own, while 
the former may exhibit points of view which you may have nd regarded. 

Live within your incomo, howovor small. Do not be tempted by smooth offers of 
assistancG to borrow from o.stQn.siblo altruists with money to spare. Thoso kind 
gontlemou aro not usually aotuatod by motives of pure charity. Resist all temptation 
to extravaganco ovon to the oxtont of defying custom. Indobtodnoss is a most potent 
sourco of unhappiness aud social disaster. To allow yoursolvos to bo dragged down 
by it through oarolessuoss or woakiioss is nothing short of a social crlrao, affecting 
not only yoursolvos and your unfortimatu dependants bnt society in general. 

Finally, bo mindful of tho condition of those lo.ss fortunately situated than your¬ 
solvos, the liumblo toilers in hold and factory by whoso offort.s you havo boon enabled 
to reach tho stage wo oolobrate today. Your oducatiou has been bought largely by 
tho labour of such and thoy havo accordingly a right to profit by it. You must 
therefore oloarly undorstand that you owo to tliem tho duty of strlvmg all your days 
for their spiritual, social and material betterment. While universities are swelling 
and multiplying, the percentage of illiterates in this great land remains almost 
stationary, a standing reproach to evory ono of tlic hundreds of graduates turned 
out at each University Convocation. Although it may be placing what ought to bo 
an absolute obligation on a lower plane, it Is sufflciontly obvious that in saving these 
you would bo saving your own class. In auy organized society oonstltutod of 
different classes each Is, In the last analysis, omployod by tho others. The true 
reason of the present difficulty of finding omploymout for the more oulturod In India 
is that tho loss cultured aro not in a position to take advantage of thoir services, 
Tho amelioration of social conditions bolow is necessary in order to create tho 
national resource for the support of thoso above. Unless tho ovil cirolo of iguoranco 
and economic distress can bo broken tho country is without hopo. 

These r’'o soriaus thoughts, but this is a sorloiis occasion, not ono ontlroly for 
jnbilatiou, at having over-Toaped tho last barrier of examination, but one also for tho 
framing of rosoluiion.s, tho o.xcogitatlou of a plan of life, oven, I hopo, for a moasuro 
of .solf-dodication to tho service of our fellows. Like a good host parting from wol- 
come guests it is my dutv In opouing the gate into tho world to point out to you 
your path. In doing so 1 bid you farewell and wish for you that your journoy may 
be pleasant and your errand honourable aud that you may iii duo timo roach yoiir 
destination In happiness aud peace. 


The Agra University Convocation. 

Tho following is tho text of tho Convocation address delivorod by hr, P Baiu 
tho Vioo-ChauHcllor at tho Agra Uuivorsity Convocation hold on tho 20th' November 
1936. 

Your Excellency and Memders op Convocation, 

Agra Uuivorsity has dono mo tho groat honour of asking mo to dolivor the Con¬ 
vocation address this year. Such an address has hooomo tho aumial foaturo of most 
of the universities in India. On au occasion liko this it has also bocomo customary 
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to survey in broad out'-'ne tho general educational progress. In my address this 
evening I [propose somewhat to depart from the beaten track and even at the risk 
of introducing unsavoury olemen' 3 in ray speech, try to look at a few of the prob¬ 
lems which race us at the present jaac;..ira of educational development at the univer¬ 
sity stage. I need hardly say that for one who is so intimately connected with 
university eduoa on as I have been both in Agra University and in one of its 
constituent colleges it is not easy to face with equanimity the peon'iar problems of 
university education, espeeially those which may e'-ouse some controversy. The 
layman be''eves that we who are steeped in ur’vorsity traditions cannot take an 
objective view of our immediate environments and can or'y ra ionaiise our prejudices 
and dogmas regfding the system of wlrich f'-o both products and upholders. I shall 
therefore try to keen this view of our lay friends specirUy m'nd whde discussing 
some of our present difficulties. 

I shall not attempt to give my view of tho purposo of higher education as it is 
sought to be imps-ted iu modern universities. This has been attempted times 
without number by eminent men much better qur'ill' 1 for this work than I am. 
None so far has been very satisfactory pnd none has had universal approbation. 1 
think that there is good reason for this unsatisfactory condition regard'ug the defini¬ 
tion of the jrnrpose of a university. The pnruose of education is to prepare one for 
the cultured life *hat one is to live after eduoation. Tf there were a clear-cut and 
direct purpose of life, the aims of education would be easier to formulate and less 
difficult to impl'-uent in praot’co. But the purpose of ’'fe, if it has a recognisable 
ultimate purpose, is shrouded in dim mystery. Its grasp by the human mind is 
necessarily imperfect and shif'^ing. With changes in the \,tal conditions of Hvlng 
at a particular epoch of man’s development there must inevitably be changes 'u the 
shift of emphar’‘s in I'^e’s purpose. And if tho eduoat-’or"' si'Etem of a country does 
not respond to such changes in the perception of life’s objective it will find itself 
stranded on barren sands after the river of life has moved away from its original 
channel. 

In the modern world the two main systems which are simultaneously pursued by 
universities are those of teaching and research. The object of tho latter is to dis¬ 
cover new materials and by appljlng what is called t-he soien fie method, oo-ordinato, 
classify, and bring them inti line wi^h existing knowledge and modify existing know¬ 
ledge m the light of new materials discovered by research. 

Incidentally it also attempts to apply such conclusions to tho actual conditions of 
living. The object of teaching is to teat fundamental knowledge at every stage and 
give both knowledge of facts as they have been indubitably accepted by experts and 
also the methods by which that knowledge has been arrived at. It aims at disci¬ 
pline of the mind and tfaiuiug it to view life’s problems in a comprehensive manner. 
Both these r’'e pr’-ely academic systems. The object of one is to oxteud tho bounda¬ 
ries of knowledge by fresh investigations, that of the other mainly cultural and dis¬ 
ciplinary gi» .ng tho student a general survey of existing knowledge and its methods. 
Tho methods are as important as the luowledge itself. For it is the methods and 
ways of thought that are expected to abide as permanent features of the developing 
mind so that in later life when man is faced with now situations and novel probloras 
he will have the intellectual fraining to apply the same methods in arriving at cor¬ 
rect conclusions. Without those methods he will only cling to the ideas imbibed 
while in the university and stick to them through life oven when new facts and 
problems have made tne old conclusions erroneous or unsound. 

A certain f nount of factual knowledge is however fundamental in all education. 
In the lower stages of education this probably constitutes the whole of the intellec- 
Idp’ side of education. But in higher stages such knowledge must be combined with 
the test methods by which it has been reached so as to enable the student to apply 
them to new facts as he meets them in his journey through life. Otherwise, beyond 
a certain essential minimum, the ready possession of factual knowledge as such is 
not of supreme importruee in the modern world. There was a time when this was 
available or’y iu the universii os. But with the modern growth of libraries, museums, 
and laboratories factual knowledge is or ought to bo available to all who are pre¬ 
pared to tske sufficient pains to acquire it. An important object in teaching should 
therefore be more to emphasise the methods of study than merely to acquaint the 
student wi*h a largo mass of undigested facts not properly co-related, not built up 
into a homogeneous thesis for which choice of facts, abandonment of the irrelevant, 
and effective mar{'hE'’ing of the re'ovant have to bo constantly undertaken. 
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Research, on the other hanj, must coufiuo itself to details which will take oae 
through a very narrow channel to minute intricacies along a particular lino. In the 
world at [jreseut, and in India more than ol.sowhere, teaching and research are being 
combined in the same man. To my mind this ostromo eombinstiou of the two func¬ 
tions is a defect in our oduoationai system. In tho West, especially in Britain, the 
voice of protest has already been raised against this combination and ewerts in 
recent years have advocated tho complete separation of the two functions. It seems 
tliat in India tho time is not yet ripo for such complete separation. But thore is no 
doubt that the present fusion of the two functions in the same person is not healthy. 
The researcher is not uoces.saiily a good toacher. Ilis very function makes his 
outlook narrow, lie purses miuuto details along a particular lino. Ho has no time 
to relate these details to the broader problems of cognate subjects, far less of general 
culture knowledge To tho extent that he remains a good general teacher, to that 
extent ha really fl itters away energy which will bo better iititised in his specialised 
department. Ho .‘.lioiiM bo .stooped and oiigro.ssod in his own particular problem 
and devote most of his; timo to las own narrow specialised subject. 

Tho good toacliJi', on tho contrary, need not bo a specialist to the extent^ that the 
researcher should bo. Ho is to expound and explain not the minute details of any 
one branch of study but tho broad guaoral facts which load to a correct approciatiou 
of tho trend of th j 0 [)()ratiug forces as also to co-ordinate and oo-relate the allied 
branches of knowledge with a view to evolving general principles fundamental and 
common to thorn. For the whole of mulorgraduato teaching and a good part of post¬ 
graduate toaohing as it is pursued in tlio universities this separation soems to be 
desirable. The teaclior should koep touch with several allied subjects and expound 
tho methods and facts from a broad point of view. Bat in highly specialised study as 
now obtains only a a few topics of a .subject in some of our post-graduate stnaies, 
the researcher as a teacher will bo invaluable botli as a teacher and as a guide to 
faster the spirit o:: research among those few wlio have tho aptitude and the capa¬ 
city to pursue it in later life. For ro.soarch is really a pursuit to which tliough 
many are called only a few aro chosen. 

we should thorefora recognise that the aoadomio function of a university is two¬ 
fold. One is research and tho othor is cultural and aims at mental discipline. It is 
time that we recognised tho diffcronco and provided for each according to its require¬ 
ments. For tlio cue the rosearolisr must bo utilised but for the othor, except in 
the highly spooialisod grades wliieh aro few in most of our universities, tho general 
teacher should he tlie man in oliargu. Tliis does not mean that the university 
teacher will be left without any scholarly work. It has been felt and in Increasing 
number, expressed ou all hands that learning is losing a great deal botli of its cul¬ 
tural value and cf its usefulness by being divided into too narrow grooves. No 
body can bo an eucyclopiudist to-day. But specialisation has proceeded so far that 
the reseacher in on one braneli does not iiudoistand the language of his comrade 
working in an allied braneli. But if knowledge is to be applied to life to make it 
richer, more liaimonious, and none efficient, a synthetic study of knowledge 
in all its braaelies must be attempted. At present it Is not being felt all 
over the learned i/oild, It seems that ultimately teaching will devolve upon those 
who will undertakii this co-ordination of knowlodgo and study forces which will 
make its appiioaticn to life more direct. All applied Bcioncos incuding social sciences 
have their baokgrcuud of pure science. It is iticrediblo that life alone will have its 
applied science wiihout a oomiiroliensiyo and co-ordinated study of its various parts. 
The latter are being studied separately. But co-ordination is now lacking. In future, 
in the near future, such co-relatod .study will have to bo undertaken for both cul¬ 
tural and offleiout living. Soliulai's who will pursue those broad connections of life’s 
cultural studies will bo pre-eminently .suitable for expounding them as university 
teachers. 

I would like to take this opportunity to mako a few observations on another 
topic, viz. tha system of examination. In recent years wo have heard a lot of criticism 
directed against the system. Mucli of tliis criticism of the examination system like 
the socialistic criticism of tho present economic system is probably correct but in 
both oases the remedy suggested appears to be worse than the existing evil. To me the 
advantage of the examination system is that it eliminates to a large extent individual 
factors which otherwise vill vitiate any test of knowledge or capacity of the student. 
If the human agency could bo as jioarly perfect as the ohemist’s balance or the yard¬ 
stick no examination need bo hold and the individual teacher might be left with 
award of final approval to a student’s work. But unfortunately man, and therefore 
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the teacher, can never attain to that degree of automatic work. Therefore, partiality, 
idiosyncraoy, and even eccentricity must persist. I do not claim that these are 
wholly eliminated by the examination or that those are always uniformly operating 
with tho same examiner. But the risk of individual variation is under the examina¬ 
tion system, minimised and brought to a low point which none of the proposed 
alternatives can possibly do. I knovy tho views of tho British Committee of the 
international conference on examinations. I only wish that the rejoinder of the 
British Board of Examinations wore as widely known as the report of the former. 

This does not mean that tho present examination system is perfect and is not 
capable of improvement. I believe that we teachers have had a reaction in favour 
of the present system owing to tho somewhat wild and unreasonable criticism of it. 
I would suggest that the university should try to improve tho method of examina¬ 
tion and make it a rnore suitable test of tho attainments of its students. I know 
that here I am treading on controversial grounds. But I offer my views in no dog¬ 
matic spirit but place them here publicly for the consideration of those who are 
genuinely inspired by the ideal of progress. 

Before we seek to renovate tho examination system I should ask the question, 
what is it that we seek to test. At present tho university holds such a tost of a few 
hours for a course of study spread over one, two or even three years. As a great 
eduoationist has said, it is like holding a pistol at tho candidate and asking him to 
deliver himself in a trice. Is it fair to him ? Does it test much beyond his memory 
and nerve and luck V Then again wo may ask whether tho system should test his 
factual^ knowledge or also his methods of study and his capacity to marshall facts to 
a definite conclusion. If, as I have emphasised before, the latter should bo considered 
very important, I fear tliat the present system does not do much by way of a 
real test. 

I shall confine my observations to the university examination and exclude exami¬ 
nations of a lower standard. For the latter tho system sliould bu very different. 
For the university, tho examinutioii should be such as to test the candidate’s capacity 
to find facts, judge what is relevant to tho point at issuo and what is irrelevant, and 
use the relevant facts in developing a thesis built up by facts and arguments and 
leading to a eonoliision to bo drawn from those facts. I submit that for testing this 
capacity of the candidate the examination should bo a much longer one than it is at 
the present time and that the candidate should be in the library, laboratory, and 

museum using them for purposes of answering liis questions at tho examination. In 

short, at the university stage oxceiit fur the fuudamoiital fact I should not try to test 
factual knowledge at all but allow tho candidate to work out his tliesis in the library, 
laboratory, and museum where lie will be left free to consult books, make experi¬ 
ments, and compare models, and prepare his work which will be the final tost of his 
intellectual capacity. 

There is another very important function of the university, indeed of all 
educational institutions. That is to bring about a clash of minds. This used to 
be very much, probabljf a littlo too much, emphasisod in tho ancient universities of 
India. In the older universities of Britain and other European countries tliis object 
is steadily kept in view and is given great prominence, For tiiis reason some of 
these universities were at one time ridiculed and even caricatured. But it is now 
recogniflied as an important means of schooling tiio mind for tho actual affairs of life 

by training it to understand the point of view of others as also tho springs of their 

action. The university product is expected to be a loader of men and in whatever 
walk of life he may try to be so, an important qualification is always the possession 
of an instinctive sense of tlio thougJits and feelings of others with whom he is to 
associate. No man can hope to succeed in organising and leading his fellowmen 
without this gift of understanding tlieir thoughts, feelings, and even prejudices if 
they are strong enough to influence them in their daily conduct of life. Such an 
understanding of human nature oannot develop in cloistered seclusion. It can be 
stimulated by actual and froo contact of minus brought together in a calm atmos¬ 
phere and in established traditions such as only educational institutions can provide 
to the immature and pliable minds of the young and growing men and women of the 
country. Much of tho bitterness of life would disappear if the leader of men knew 
what was essential in a given question and what was not, what would rouse en¬ 
thusiasm among his followers and what would not, and what would bo the exact line 
of work along which his followers could be led with the maximum of co-operation 
and therefore least amount of friction. 
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Unfortunately in India the atraosphero in tho university and, I should alsj add, 
the school is to) unfavourable to foster this clash of minds. In the university the 
student is only a passive recipient of factual knowledge. Day after day throughout 
the year ha must attend lectures delivered by the teacher. Tlieir number is far too 
many even for the best of speakers amon^ the teachers to keep up enthusiasm and 
interest. The student rarely takes an active part in the class-room. If teaching is 
a game at which two must take part, much of our teacliing is oue-sided. The 
student may have spent years in the university without really knowing others in 
the university or even others in the aamo class. What ho does know of others 
comes to him at odd hours of leisure and not as a result but in spite of the system 
of which he is a part. 

I think that tins is a defect which goes at the very root of the university. It 
should deliberately iirovido for and foster that spirit of comradeship which alone oan 
both generate the desire and offer opportunitios of understanding one another in the 
various activities of the university. It is not sufficient merely to provide for this 
in the sphere of intellect but also, and equally necossary, in other spheres of activi¬ 
ty. Eor, it should ho roraomborod, man doo.s not live by logic alone. A man’s con¬ 
duct is determiiiatiou not merely by his intellectual content. lutellootually the ghost 
does not exist for most educated nooplo yot largo is tlio number of those that are 
afraid in the dark. The fact is that what is accepted by the intellect as sound does 
not become dominating conduct till the iutelloctual conviction becomes strong 
enough to create aii emotional drive. In the sphere of intolluot therefore a rnan 
may coolly reason out a conclusion and yet ho may fail to carry it out in practice. 
Therefore, iinder-staiidiug of human nature will bo imperfect and unsound unless the 
student moots his fellows in oxtra-acadomio spheres of activity and there Joarn the 
springs of conduct and oo-porato in practice with others, thus developing common 
grounds of aim and activity for a given purpose. 

I should th( rofore very much emphasise the need of oreating opportunities for 
students to get together for both iutolleotual and other activities outside tho formal 
class-room where they take little part in work which can bring about mutual uuder- 
standing. For intellectual undoristanding and oo-operatlon I should introduce an ex¬ 
tensive system of seminar and tutorial work. In other spheres I should like to see 
a very large number in actual residouoo in hostels with oxtensive co-operative 
activity in hostel liEo. for joint pursuit of a common object to bo brought to a suo- 
cessful issue, with lo bitterness but only admiration for tho opponent, and always 
being fair to one’s coUoagucs and opponents I should like to seo students developing 
the spirit of service to society by combining together, on occasions and as opportu¬ 
nity arises, to undertake work of social welfare in the towns when they are working 
in session and in the villages during the university recess. I believo that if the 
university is really to partorm ono of its most important funotious of supplying to 
the country cultured men aud wotneii who will bo loaders and organisers of society 
later in life, it is vital that much greater opportunities should be provided for 
students to mix among thomsolvos, understand one another, and learn to develop the 
spirit of oo-opiiratinn in tho service of tho unit of which they form a part, whether 
that unit ultimately is an office, or a business, or society as a whole. 

Turning oiii eyes to another aspect of tho university we find that a hushed con¬ 
flict has for loag boon iu progress between what may be called the sciences and the 
humanities, I boliovo that tlii.s conflict is a real ono aud is due to a misapprehen¬ 
sion cf tlie nauira of tho culhiro and training which are the consequences of edu¬ 
cation in either of them. Hoth tlioso have obvious values as mental disciplines. 
The physical sjionces require and ovoko close observation and power of objective 
ovalution of plionoraona, which projiaro tho mind for rigid and relevant system of 
studying facts and drawing correct conclusions. Tho aubjoots which for want of a 
better name have for long boon called tho humanities have a similar discipline for 
human omotions. Of those tho most important is literature. There was a time 
when it used to be thought that cno who was well road and steeped in literature of 
the classical tjpe could not be fat wrong in his intellectual sympathies or in his 
instinctive judgment of what was right in a given sot of circumstanoes. There is 
no doubt that this appreciative is coiToct to a great extent. The emotional crisis or 
the climax of a moral problem is ever present as a reality. In life therefore man 
finds his moral poles in thuir proper setting it ho has imbibed and responded to the 
grand passions which are the constant tliome of serious literature. I think tliat a 
thorough study of the humauities is a groat preparation for life, especially for one 
who will in future be a loador of men and an arbiter of the destinies of his country- 
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men. The neglect of their study in recent years has only led to a wrong appraise¬ 
ment of sooial values, a diversion towards a purely materialistic outlook on lire which 
can rarely yield full satisfaction to the human mind. 

The present conflict is a continuation of tho old struggle. Till the last century 
the humanities occupied the centre of university education. The soionoes have 
gradually^ displaced them, thus reversing the po.sition. Tho physical sciences have 
such obvious application for the bonolit of man that to-day ono looks back with 
surprise on the nostility towards them. It seems suicidal now that man ever pushed 
physical sciences to the background when they had boon making such obvious con¬ 
tributions to make life easier, more prosperous, and more healthy. There is no 
doubt therefore that tho sciences havo rightfully occupied a largo place in the 
university. But soionco has never directly worked for tho imagination and in 
scientific studies thoac Is no scope for emotions. Yet in life-in higher, cultured, 
developed types of human life—emotions and the imagination do play an important 
role. Whether as a leader of men, as a guide to their moral, spiritual, or aesthetic 
achievements, or merely as a sociable being radiating gonial warmth to all around 
him a man must find his imagination and emotional drivo to bo of incalculable value 
both to himself and to the social unit of which he happens to form an integral part. 

Happily tho latest developments in scionlilic conclusions are removing the cause 
of this conflict between tho sciences and the humanities. Science as it started in 
the seventeenth and culminated in tlio nineteenth conlury made ono fundamental 
assumption which was incompatiblo with enrront veligion and philo.sophy. Tho 
assumption was that the universe was based upon laws which wore mechanistic and 
deterministic in character. This assumption out across tho fundamental basis of 
religion and philosophy. Religion being tho more vigorous and popular reacted 
immediately but had to go down boforo the progressive maicli of tho soionoes. 
Philosophy persisted and to a largo oxtimt, persists oven to day. It is curious to 
note that although soionco has always and without exception worked on the basis 
of the moohauistio and dotorministic theory yot many prominent scientists havo been 
deeply religious men, inoluding Newton whoso theory started the vogue and his 
twentieth century successor who has undormiiwd it. This probably shows that tho 
instinctive human outlook is more coraprohonsivo in a way than the scientifio outlook. 
In any case there is no doubt now tliat science has )iad to reject its original basis. 
I need hardly not go into those doUiis. Planck’s quantum theory, Einstein’s theory 
of relativity, and Kuthorford and llolir’s new atomic conceptions have all concurred 
that tho so-called scientific laws aro not ab.solute and immutable but have only statis- 
tioal validity appearing in tho mass but not in every indiviniial oaso. In a word, 
the old theory based on tho raochauistio and dotorraiiiistio outlook of tho universe 
has been finally abandoned. 

The implication of this fundaraontal change in physics is not yet so apparent in 
other sciences or in philosophy and religion. But Newtonian physios has boon tho 
ideal and inspiration of all other sciences including tho social sciences. And this 
new outlook will no doubt permeate and inspire liiem iu oourso of time. Whether 
this will havo the effect of re-establishing the eld Upanishadic or tho new Burgso- 
uian philosophy remains to be seen. But it is certain that tho now position of 
scienoo does not rule out of court either freodora of will from philosophy or good 
from religion as did tho old scientific theory, not indeed a.s it was being applied by 
the scientists but as it had been understood by tho general body of educated people. 
I know that the present and immediate effect is confusion and bawildormont and that 
it will take long for tho other sciouces to como to this uinv position as it took them 
long to adapt thomselves to tho old one. But tlie fundamental oonlliot between the 
sciences and the humanitios seems to havo been finally eliminated. From the point 
of view of culture and knowledge this now adjustment should o.stablisli within tho 
university that harmony which it used to havo only by preferring either the huma¬ 
nities or tho sciences. 

I should now turn away from tho somewhat abstruse discussion of tho University 
system and give some attention to tho groat majority of ray audionoo bore. They are 
the successful candidates who havo been admitted to ttie various Dogroos of 4.gra 
University. In spite of a great man’s advice against giving advico I venture to 
address a few words to you, young men and woraon, assembled hero this evening. 
Although I am not an old man yot I belong to a generation which is one degree 
removed from that of yours. But that does not disqualify rao from saying a few 
words of advice to you. For just as there aro oil men nearing the ago of twenty- 
five, so are there young men nearing tho age of fifty. There are some among you 
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who are mentally old before twenty-five althongh I hope that their number Is small. 
However much yon may disbolievo it J claim kinship with yon on the ground that 
I am young although I am not far from fifty. To you, my young friends, two things 
are important. You must be mentally alert and you will have to make a career. 
Tho two things are iutor-oonnootod and the latter without the former cannot bo very 
offootive. In spito of the traditional unchanging East, the East, and with it India, 
has been changing rapidly, moro rapidly indeed than most of us can believe. For a 
young man who is to make a career for himself nothing is more important than 
properly to understand the trend of future events and shape accordingly his aotivitie.s 
for a career. This can bo done only by those who are mentally alert and can 
correctly study the trend of events. I shall present to you to-night only a general 
view of one asnuct of tho coming changes as I can see them. 

India is no k nger tho old isolated geographical unit as she used to he. The 
modorn means of quick and cheap communications have finally broken down all 
goographioal banders making tho whole world unit. This is a sciontiflo and social 
fact, of wliioh every human being must take noto. It is therefore dangerous for 
any man, least of all a young man, to presume that during his life-time the operating 
forces in society will continuo to act in tho old grooves with old ideals and methods 
leading to the old type of success. 

In the twentieth century all over tho world a fundamental change has been taking 
place in the social piulosopliy which actuates man in his ordinary life. In the 
nineteenth century the current social philosophy which persists in India to-day 
advocated and sought the attainment of personal freedom. Tho idea was that .social 
conditions should ho such as to put tho least possible restraint on individual conduct 
of other individuals, Withiu thoso very wide limits tho individual was perfectly 
free to pursue bis self-interest in any maunor ho liked. 

I'he old idea of tbo Greeks, of whom tlie modern Europeans are the cultural descen¬ 
dants, that the interest of tho State ovorridos that of tho individual was abandoned in 
favour of persotial fioedora. Tliis happened booauso of tho change in the size of the 
State. In a small city State the active help of evory citizen was an important factor to the 
strength of tho State, This sense of immediato importanco of the individual to the 
strength of the Stato was lost when largo States grow up on tho ruins of the larger 
and very loose agglomerations in the social life of tho middle ages, Tho cohesion 
within tho State became less than what it had boen in tho classical age. Also as a 
reaction against the very arbitrary use of their power by the absolutist State and 
Church of the middle ages tho modern doinooratio idea of personal freedom grew 
and spread all over tho world. But tho twentieth century cohesion of the State 
owing to the scientific and moolianioa! progress of society is changing all this. And 
the catastrophic world war has only quickened this souse of cohesion. For progress 
man must_ be well organised, jiianuiog and working for tlie good of society. For 
efficienoy in soc al life no anti-sooial activity is negligible for it quickly reacts on 
every part of tl e social organism. Tills has been possible because of the extensive 
popular education which has enabled quick and wide dissemination of ideas through 
the press, the platform, the radio, and tho cinema. 

The present ige is no doubt an age of confusion and revolution In traditional ideas. 
But the finger of tho fate seems to point to the trend of events in no uncertain 
manner. Whether it is domocratio Britain, republican America, semi-autocratic 
Japan, or Coinmunistic Russia, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, tho effect of tho conoop¬ 
tion of a totalitarian Statu is visible overywtioro. In the latter countries the pendulum 
has swung to tio extreme and the complete totalitai'ian State is a conception which 
is fundamental lo their new social philosophy. This probably is evidence of the 
antithesis of the Hegelian dialectical method by which, according to the great philo¬ 
sopher, all constructive ideas grow. But there is no doubt that interforonce by the 
State in the affairs of man for tho good of society as a whole has tromendousiy 
increased. This change has boon necessitated by the wide-spread and continued 
industrialisatiaa first of Eur-Amorioa and new gradually of the world. The social 
philosophy underlying the prinoiplo of industrialisation is not individual freedom but 
mutual co-operation on which tho efiioioncy of tho system depends and on any 
aberration of wliioh it must inevitably fail. The foundatiori of mutual co-operation 
is not merely pursonal freedom but, what is more, its effective subordination to the 
cause of common good. Even in Britain a resurrected Bentham or Mill or oven 
Modey would be shocked out of the old liberalism which ho advocated, initiated, and 
set up as the final basis of social philosophy. 
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In India we are still fightinn for and working on the basis of the old idea of 
personal freedom irrospoctive of its effects upon society as a whole. If you are 
really young and therefore mentally alert and if you want to havo a successful career 
as leaders, organisers, and directors in any branch of social activity I should think 
that you will havo to take account of tho now trend of social philosophy and soe 
that your career fosters and does not hinder social good, that you are not merely 
parasites on tho social organism, and that your suocess and prosperity in life is not 
at the cost but to the furtherance of tlie genera! betterment of society—the society 
which has taken pains and undergone vast expenditure to give to you the highest 
culture and training which it is possible for its educational institutions to give to you. 
It you fail to attain to this position in life and persist in attompting to eke out a 
career which is antagonistic to social welfare, society in its turn may seriously 
have to consider whether it is worth its whilo to foster a system by which is 
generated intellectual vigour that will bo diroclod against itself and the general body 
of its members. 

My young friends, you now stand on tho threshold of your career, throbbing with 
the zest of fife. At this critical moment my advico to you is : pursue your career 
as stoadfa.stly as you can but seo that your activities also elevate tho intellectual 
level, sten.gtnen the moral stamina, and promote the spiritual sensitiveness of tho 
community into which destiny has cast you to live, move, and havo your being. 


The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of tho address delivered by tho Ilon’blo Sir Phiroze C. 
Sethna at the Annual Convocation of tho Annamalai University hold on tho 20th. 
November 1936 s— 

I will at onco confess I feel flattorod to ho called upon for tho first time to deliver 
what is known as a Convocation Addrc.ss which maiKS another milestono in tho 
journey of ray life. 1 would bo uiigratoful to Your E.xcellcucy if I did not thank 
you who as Chanoollor aro known to take a great personal interest in tho affairs 
of this University, for tho signal honour you havo done me. Conscious of ray limi¬ 
tations I did ray best to bo permitted to dooliuo tlie iuvitalion but your Vico-Chanoo- 
llor tho Rt. lion. Srinivasa Hastri wlioin I look upon as my political ‘guru’ prossod 
me and being of a weak and yielding disposition I succumed to his blandishments. 
The fact that I hail from a distant province in.akes my appreciation all the keener 
and conveys to me in no iinoeitain a manner the s|)irit that provados this educational 
centre founded with the munificent oudowraont of ltaj.a Sir Annamalai Chottiar of 
Ohettinad. For myself I hope I am addressing an audionco which will ho sympathetio 
in its bearing and lenient in its criticism. 

The Annamalai University is the youngest of the eighteen universities in tho 
country. Age does not endow all things with strength nor are new institutions to 
be looked down upon. Tho shoemaker who put over his door “John Hmith’s shop 
Founded in 1729” was more than matched by his young rival across tho street who 
hung out this sign “Bill Jonos Established 1929. No old stock kept in this shop.” 
Yours is indeed the youngest of tho sovonty-sovon Univorsitios and University 
Colleges in the British Empire. It owes its inception to tho magnificent generosity 
of a distinguished and public-spirited citizen of South India, Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, Such magnificent generosity is rare, nor, it is obvious, can it bo bestowed 
on a worthier object than that of founding a seat of higher learning. This University 
will ever bo a fitting memorial of the Kaia and will, I earnestly hope, inspire other 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens to follow his noble example. 

The cause of education is the greatest of all human causes since no people can 
rise to their highest possibilities and realiso the best that is in them without 
wide diffusion of sound education. A comprehensivo system of education 
built up 0)11 sound foundations and devolopod along right linos and in accordance with 
sound pririoiplos, is at the root of all progress and there can be no bettor use of tho 
wealth which a man may have amassed or may possess, than in employing it for 
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jjiomotiug education. India ought to, and I liavo no doubt, will oliorisli with doep 
gratitude tlio names and memories of those who have regarded their immense for¬ 
tunes as sacred trusts largely intended for public benelit and given a bounteous 
measure of them to the educational uplift .and advancement of their countrymen. 
In the illustriors roll of such beuefaetors, Haja Sir Anuamalai Chettiar will certainly 
occuny a high place. 

Tins is the uxth Convocation of the series started since the inception of this 
University and it must gladden your hearts to liud that at each of these, the review 
of the past year's activities has revealed encouraging progress. A young University 
like yours has tho advantage of profiting by tlio experience of its sister institutions 
older in ago. In its years of what I may call its childhood, this University has the 
opportunity to build firmly and faithfully its own tradition in a manuor that it dooms 
fit. If particular caro is taken in those years of growth, it is suro to repay itself 
a thousandfold in tlie futuro. It is gratifying to note therefore that at such an 
important stage of your dovclopmeut you have at tlio helm of affairs a very distin¬ 
guished Vice-Chancellor. I eousidor this an invaluable advantage for in the Right 
Hon’ble gentleman is embodied a vorry lianpy combination of the modern cultural 
ideals of tho West with tho truly spiritual ideals of the East. Service and Baorifice 
predominate the viitues that motivate his life, and to tho Anuamalai University I 
can recommend no bettor ideals to piirsuo than all those that are so well personified 
in that great Indian. 

Education is the one subject for which no people over yet uaid too much. Indeed 
the more they pay, the richer they become. Notuing is so costly as 
iguorancu and nothing so cheap as knowledge. The very right arm 
of all future national power will lust in tlio education of the people. 
Power is takiui' up its abode in tho intelligenco of tho subjects. Universities are 
intended to pn vido liberal education. Evon tho oldest and the most conservative of 
them now supply a broad and tree range of subjocts but establishes on a perfect 
equality with them the new and vaster subjocts of modern languagos and literature, 
history, political science and natural science. Liberal education is not to be justly 
regarded as something dry, withered and effete, it is as full of saj) as the cedars 
of Lebanon. P. develops a sense of right, duty and honour, and more and more in 
the modern wtrld, business of every kind rests in lecituue and honour as well as 
on good judgra-jut. In the.se day.s thorefoiu a liberal education is as much nece¬ 
ssary for tliose who pursue different professions as for those engaged in business. 

(Jwing to the exigencies of time and circumstances and also partly owing to the 
influence of tho London University it wa.s, perhaps, inevitable tliat tho earliest 
Universities in India should liavo boon of the affiliating typo and that many of 
those that came into existence later should have been formed after tho same pattern. 
Out of our cigliteeu Universities only livo others besides yours namely those at 
Dacca, Lucknow and Allahabad and tho Hindu and the Muslim Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh respectively have departed from the affiliating typo and been 
constituted as unitary, teacliiiig'aud residential Universities. As between those two 
types of Universities the unitary typo is to bo preferred like the groat Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, with sucli hallowed and inspiring associations, traditions 
and memories as have made those Britisli Universities famous throughout tho world 
and have exe cised such potent iulluunco upon the 1 bought, the ideals and the 
public careers of her educated youth, I can wish for no better and a liigher future 
for this University than than that it may, in tho fulness of time, develop into the 
Oxford or Cambridge of South India witli suoli furtlior improvemouts ana dovelop- 
monts as tho progress of time and the peculiar conditions and requirements of 
our country may requiro. 

Tho wealth, the power, tlie security and the success of nations are measured by 
tho standards and extent of their educational systems. Those nations possess tho 
highest standards and the most efficient and widely diffused systems of education 
whicli have devoted the largest moans and taken tlie greatest pride in endowing and 
enlarging their Universities. What is and long ha.s been tho secret of the power of 
England r You will say her well-balanced government, her almost perfect adminis¬ 
tration of law, lier navy, her army, her materia! improvements, her vast industries, 
her educated people and her experts in every known scionoo. But whence comes those 
wlio maintain that well-balaneeu government, who administer her laws, who build 
and command her navy and army, who multiply her industries, who develop her 
resources ? There stands tho grand answer—Oxford and Cambridge. May our 
Universities contribute the same results as time goes on. 
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In recent years, a public man In India Lae had many distractions arising out of 
the oomples problems ereatod by the ovor-incroasing numbnr of University trained 
men and women. The society in India, as constituted at present, is not in a position 
to assimilate most of tliom with tho result tliat tliese educated youths fmd no employ¬ 
ment at all or are employed in spheres not suited to their training. The mental and 
psychological conflicts of an , consequent upon his being unemployed or 

what I may term, misemployed are evident in ovofr province in India. Some of 
these youths take the extreme stop of ending thoi-- misery. Some of them in their 
attempts to divert thomselvos from their misery are led in their youthful exube¬ 
rance and inexperience to follow tho idealistic schemes and dreamy visions of 
achieving their own and tlioir country’s happiness through terrorism, communism 
and like ‘isms’. But whether they take such stops as those or not, the resulting 
misery of the individual and its consequent baneful effect on tho society of which 
ho is a member can bo well appreciated. 

Functions such as this Convocation, therefore, provoke thought. Annually, a 
series of Convocations are hold in Indian Universities and they herald the passing 
out of tho portals of tho respective Universities of a largo number of young man 
and women. Tho questions that natur.ally Huggost themselves aro whither do they 
go and what do they do ? Do tlieso thousands enrich tho life-blood of tho nation 
or impoverish it ? Do they elevate the society they enter into or otherwise V The 
answers to these thought-provoking questions aro not difficult to find. For, as wo 
are all painfully aware to tho arena where socioiy struggles with life’s varied prob¬ 
lems, these people group for an entrance, but many of mom in their groping lose their 
bearings. Circumstanced as wo aro to-day, wo aro unable to relieve their sufferings 
by any external aid. Tho result is that most of them cat their hearts out and suffer 
as tho orphans of tho storm. In tho vortox of life, our socioty, alroady overburdened 
with tho grinding poverty of tho masses and with the dead-weight of iumumorahle 
limitations, social and political, tows them as best It can, tossing them on the sea 
of a planless existence. 

None would venture to assort that this country Is not in neod, today, of educated 
men and women. Rather the contrary. Our social, iiolitical and oconomio problems 
of the day cry aloud for thoughtful leadership and well-directed efforts siicii as can 
bo expected only from trained men and women. Why then tliis maladjustment 'f A 
phenomenon that is distracting those of u.s who aro in public life is the presence in our 
midst of a largo body of trained youths, following a planless existence, whilst the 
vast ma.ss of our countrymen arc in dire need of enliglUonod aid of such educated 
men and women. Is tho problem purely an oconumio one y Is it sheer ocouomio 
necessity that drives them to this fruitless quest ? Or is it that the training they 
have received does not fit them for tlio creative work that awaits them ? if it bo 
tho former, then I have nothing to say at the present moment, but if it bo tiie latter 
then I feel justified in urging you tj probe into tho matter with a view to find some 
solution. 

As I ponder over those questions, 1 cannot liol() feeling tliat tliough not exclu¬ 
sively, this lack of reconcilement botweeii tlio training imjiartod in our Universities 
and the work that needs to bo done iu tho country, is responsible to a very consi¬ 
derable extent for the maladjustments so woefully evident in tlie social, political and 
economic life of this country. We aro familiar witJi tlie word ‘rationalisation’ in the 
spliero of industries. I suggest that time has come to rationalise the system of 
education in India. Measures for such ratioualisatiou ueod to bo taken without any 
undue delay. 

In laying down, so far as the Universities aro concerned, tho principles on which 
rationalisation should ho based, tlio glaring demerit of tho present system that first 
catches one s eye is its unwieldiness. Most of the Universities in India with their 
system of affiliated Colleges have emulated. In no small measure, the system of maas- 
jiroduction so evident in modern industries. Tho result is that the pressure of 
quantity tells on the quality, I do not for a moment mean to suggest that a country 
can have an overdose of education in its truest sense. But the educated youths of 
the types that are produced by our Universities at present bespeak undoubtedly tho 
disadvantages of mass-production on a set-scale. In Industries, dealing as they do 
jirimarily with inanimate materials, a mass-producing factory may not be objection¬ 
able in every case. But in Universities dealing with animate beings, with pulsating 
life in its prime of vigour, tho mass-production .system eliminates that personw 
element, that scope for natural life to grow organically—with the result that the 
generality of the products are impersonal units containing in various degrees a set 
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etora of knowladge of oertaio subjects. It is like a manufactory that fills in a largo 
number of bottles of spirits and put them on the market labelling each one accord¬ 
ing to its streiigh. The Indian Universities seem to marketing their products with 
different academic appellations, in the same way. 

Life cannot be dealt with in such an impersonal stylo. Each unit that passes out 
of the portals of Universities is a life in itself which has to adjust itself with a view 
to merge in the whole life outside to carry on in its own sphere the plan of creation. 
A unit which has mechanically stored knowodge and has imbibed therewith no men¬ 
tal disoipline as to how best to use that knowledge in tho scheme of life of which 
it la a part, is a soulles robot. Each product of the University must have mental 
discipline. Mere garnering of facts of history or philosophy, physics or chemistry 
without the more important appreciation of their co-relation to the whole field of 
knowledge and their use in tho scheme of life around, results In products I just 
compared with the bottles of manufactured liquid which are of service to humanity 
In their own way, but which have got to be handled and moved by other hands, 
having no organic will and life of their own. 

Ingredients of mental discipline are variously defined. I would not labour the 
niceties of these definitions, but speaking broadly would allot the primary places to 
enlightened appreciation, sane judgment and clear expression. All these can be 
attained by mental training given on proper lines and tho main Instruments for 
imparting sound mental training are : courses of studies, teachers, libraries and 
laboratories. 

Taking up the first of those, I mean tho courses of studies, I would place great 
emphasis on a balanced schema of examiaatioa. Tho object in framing these for the 
first degree should be the training that the study of the respective subjects should 
give to the mind, rather than exhaustive kuowiedge of these subjects by themselves. 
Recently there has been a well-marked tendency towards specialisation at an early 
stage and it can be traced to the fact that the primary object is not kept in view. 
It has to be recognised that a majority of the products of Indian Universities are 
not assimilated in sptioialised branches in their after-career. The specialised training 
received by them, therefore, comes in the way of their handling the general problems 
of life. They arc prone to regard these problems from the restrioteu view-point of 
their special subjects, displaying lack of balance—balance that can be attained only 
as the result of a study of variety of subjects. In imparting physical training, one 
would not think of restricting it to any exclusive type of instruments, or to a single 
set of movement:!, Onosidedness of the training and the monotony following in its 
wake are obvious. Why theu in the domain of mind, this emphasis on specialist 
courses of studios ? Different subjects of study have different cultural values, and 
in the first stage, an effort should bo made to string them in harmonious groups, 
each balauoed in itself, to be chosen by tho candidates according to their tastes. By 
all means provide for specialisation at the higher stage meant for aspirants to the 
academic field or to specialised branches of industries and commerce. But the earlier 
stage, I would repeat, should bo devoted primarily to mental training, and only inci¬ 
dentally to tho garnering of facts of knowledge in any particular subject. We cannot 
overlook the fact that in this country, University training is considered a normal 
channel to pass through for an individual to qualify for life-earning. The ooudi- 
tioas in the West whoreunder only a select few aspire to University training while 
the vast majority are at the pro-University stage diverted to training of other forms 
does not prevail here. As such, to make the University degree a step towards 
mental training rather than a seal indicating a certain store of academic learning 
should be onr primary aim. 

In framing the schemes of examination, another consideration which appeals to 
me is the need for an Indian environment. We have often heard tho complaint that 
products of Indian Universities seem exotic in their own sphere. 1 feel the reason 
is not far to seek. Because study of Indian culture, Indian economics and like 
subjects which could infuse a spirit of all that is Indian, is at present too much 
clouded over with the Western Arts and Sciences. There is need to balance the two. 
We must have Western Sciences and Western Arts and a good dose of them. But let 
these not be permitted to coma in tho way of an Indian student laying the roots of 
his intellectual and cultural training in the indigenous soil. Once such roots are truly 
laid, by all moans enrich them with the fertilising doses of Western Arts and 
Western Sciences, so tliat the tree that may grow may be truly great. As I 
visualise the future, our progress to be of value must tend towards the synthesis of 
the different uoltures that have sought shelter in this land and not towards emphasis 
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or over-emphasis oa any one particalar aspect of it or another. In out life and 
our literature, in our philosophy and our politics, our Universities should aim to 
produce men of letters, thinkers and statesmen who would in their creative work aim 
at synthesis of all that is great and good in this land, irrenpective of its origin, class 
or creed. The ideal pattern of the future which the Indian Universities must make 
a co-ordinated effort to weave must not in its warp and woof betray the hand of a 
Hindu or a Mahomedan, a Christian or a Parsi. The finished design must he purely 
Indian, 

In the attainment of this ideal wo need the help of mastercraftsmen—I mean the 
teachers in our educational institutions. They constitute the key-stone in the arch 
of education. Defects in courses of studios or in library and laboratory equipments 
can he compensated by good teachers. But slackness or deficiency in teaching can¬ 
not be compensated at all. A good farmer can neutralise the handicaps of defective 
constitution of the soil and can improve tlio means to offset the disadvantages arising 
from lack of materia! resources. But a bad farmer by tilling the best of soil in his 
crude way can have only a poor outturn. So also the teacher, if he has personality 
and possess the power of imparting his knowledge and kindling interest ana curiosity 
In the subject of his study, would aid the mental development of his students as no 
other means can. He can make or mar the fortunes of the students in his charge. 
More than the subject-matter of what is taught, tlie way the facts are conveyed and 
the knowledge imparted is importaut. I would like here to refer to the unwieldly 
numbers crowding our Universities, because 1 feel that the best of teachers are apt 
to be handicapped a great deal when they have to address mass parades, rather than 
lecture to classes of select few really interested in their subjects. The contact 
between the teachers and the students can hardly bo other than the slightest in the 
case of majority of the numbers constituting such large classes. Not only in the 
domain of mental training is the effoetivoness of a teacher thus circumscribed but in 
the domain of a social training as well, to which I next turn, such largo numbers are 
not conducive to happy results. 

Social discipline and training therefore, in my opinion, constitute in themselves 
as important a part of University education as mental discipline and mental training. 
University education cannot be said to be oompleto unless the recepieut displays a 
happy balance between mental discipline aud social discipline. Because, as 1 nave 
said already, each unit that passes out of the portals of a University is a living 
unit whioh must merge itself in tho whole life outside to forward tho 
the plan of creation. And for this purpose, social discipline is as much a pre-re¬ 
quisite as mental discipline. More than mental training the Indian Universities are 
backward in imparting to their alumni social discipline and training therfor. And 
the absence of effective social discipline corrupts many of onr problems and pastimes. 
For, in the politics of our country, in the plays and pastimes of our society, tho absence 
of social discipline is conspicuous. We love to work individually but lag behind as 
a team. It is therefore imperative ttot the Universities in India should strive to see 
that in social discipline, social training and social attainments their alumni do not 
Buffer in comparison with the alumni of Universities in other parts of the word. 

For the attainment of this ideal, physical education on a well-thought-out plan is 
in my opinion the first requisite. Among the recent developments in the wond, the 
rapidly developing art and science of physical education stand out prominently. Self- 
respect bred out of self-confidence and solf-confidonce bred out of sound health and 
personality follow in their order in tho wake of sound physical education. Apart from 
the direct advantages to the health and well-being of our youths, the morale aud dis¬ 
cipline that would be infused in thorn will be valuable. Voltaire has rightly said “the 
body of the athlete and the soul of sage are what we require to be happy”. The 
Annamalai University can do more in this respect, enjoying as it does the advantages 
of a Unitary University. Its situation and organisation afford opportunities in this 
behalf which the University of tho affiliating type lacks. Not only the difficulty of 
providing play-fields but the difficulty of organising these activities is so much less 
in your University than in others. For to the advantages of corporate residence, 
are added in your case the advantages of undivided allegiance and unity of adminis¬ 
tration. In the affiliating type there is dual allegiance and dual administration of the 
College and the University. Not so in Annamalai and therefore so much tho easier 
for you to organise, superintend and control a compulsory system of physical 
education. 

In many Convocation addresses the speakers touch on the controversy of impart¬ 
ing education through English or through Vernaculars. I too am tempted to offer a 
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fow roinarks on (his Iioad. You liavo instituted a spooial faculty of oriental studies. 
This is indood a uotablo foaturo and I sincoroly lioue that your example will be 
followed by othoi Indian Universities. Indian nationalism aims at a common nation* 
al language. A common language is a very important oloraent of nationalism and 
it is quite a national aspiration for Indian nationalists to desire that Indians should 
havo a common language and literature. But this ideal is, by no means, easy. The 
voMiaoulars of Scutiiern India, in particular, bulong to a different stock, and it is 
clonbtful whether wo can havo a national language and literature which will suit the 
linguistio conditiens of all India. Our Universities havo, in the past, shown a nogloot 
of the vornaciilars, though in the early stages of University education, vernacular 
used to receive fciir attention. It is a matter of gratification that this University has 
from the fust recognised tho importanco of the cultivating and developing the Tamil 
language and lit iiature. A departraeut of tho Tamil language and literature has 
beeti ostablisfied, and provision has been made evem tor rosoaroh in it, and tho degree 
or title of ‘Vidvai’ is conferred upon those who show proficiency in their knowledge 
of Tamil language and literature. 

Tliis is all to the good but it cannot bo denied that ciroumstanced as wo are, 
the Knglish language is indi.spon.sable to ns in this country and will continue to he 
so. .At the rate t i.s progro.ssieg, pr.actically tho whole world will eventually talk 
English which is already so prevalent that to circumnavigate the globe, no other 
is ncce.ssarv. Lord Tennyson once said to Sir Edwin Arnold : “It is had for us that 
English will always bo a spoken spooeh sineo that means it will always he changing 
and so the time will como when you and I will ho as hard to road for the comon people 
as Chaucer is to-Jay”. You wiirroraemher what Artomns Ward said of Chaucer that 
he was “au admirable poet but as a spollist a very decided failure”. "Whothor Eng¬ 
lish goes on changing or not, it is to tlie modern world that which tlreek was to 
tho ancient. It i; said tliat its intense force and witchery are in its sibilants, its 
fro in its aspirates, its splendour in its wealth of epithet, its power of satire is 
soereted in the rich treasury of its vocabulary and its dignity in its conciseness and 
almost our corapacttioss. In tho O.vford Euglisli Dictionary there are defined, des¬ 
cribed and discus ted more than 400,000 words, a iiurabor unequalled in tho diction¬ 
ary of any other language. Among.st European langn.ages it is also said that if the 
Italian nossesses i liquid softness and opennoss of sound, tho Spanish an imperious yot 
poetically oriental cadmeo, the German a voluminous intensity and the French a versatile 
and conversational alliiromont, they eacli lack that robustness and nervous strength, that 
healthy tono and llio.se iiisinnatiiig declamatory inlloctions which belong to tho English 
Jangnago and wlii.ih in tlio month of even an eloquent man, not to say orator, have 
a mystio compulsive jiower. Tlio medium of English for tho study of different sub¬ 
jects by our young men and women and jiarticularly of higher subjects will, I be¬ 
lieve, continue in strong favour for years to como. Three-foutths of tho world's mail 
i.s now written ir English. English is used in printing more than liaif tho world's 
newsjiapors and it is the language of more than throe-ffths of tho world’s radio 
stations. 

India stands today on the threshold of a period of political and industrial 

development uiqaralleled in her history. It will be your privilege to take part iu 
this development and as you play your part worthily, will bo ganged tho success of 
your student life. Tho future civilisation of onr country depends on our education. 
Education as a means to making a living is useful. It has a commercial value which 
cannot be overlooked. Education has a formiilutivo inlluonoe on oitizonsliip. Our 
citizens will be just what their education makes llicm and our oouutry will be what 
our citizens make it. Therefore much depends upon tho kind of education our 

country promotes, 

Tliore must bt among you .somo eminently succe.ssful students and wo need a far 
larger number of this bettor kind to redeem tho many. AVe must try to bring our 

hundreds to tho level of our tens. What shall I do to make my sou attain success 

iu tho world, ask-d an English nobleman of a bishop. “Give him poverty and 
parts, my Lord” replied the prolate. It was tho poverty of Cervantes which gave 
to the world tho riches of Don Quixote and if Washington Irving had been successful 
ill business and not ciossed in love wo might never iiad tho Bketoli Book. The 
apprenticeship to difficulty is somotiines better for excellence than years of ease 
and comfort. Diificuliies are tho true tests of greatness. Cowards shrink from them, 
fools bungle their, wise men conqiior them. It is necessity that teaches and compels. 
We are told that a dumb man seeing tlio knilo of an assassin at his father’s throat 
suddenly acquired spoocti. Wlicther there is the necessity or not in your individual 
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cases you must make the best use of your opportunities whilst at the Univesity, 
Remember the advice of that eminent English Judge who prescribed that to wm 
your spurs in life you should “live liko a hermit and work like a horse”. There is 
no secret to success, said Chauncey Depew, a famous American. It is just dig, dig, dig. 

The correct definition of sucees is acccomplishment, the favourable termination of 
of anything attempted. Nor must a young man compare himself of others or measure 
his success^ by theirs. It makes no difference how other men succeed. Their suc¬ 
cess is theirs not yours. You can do one thing, I try to do another. But success is 
for both of us just so far as we do well what we can do. Every man is himself 
and it is in proportion as he gets out of himself the power there is within him that 
he succeeds—succeeds in doing the thing ho is best fitted to do. We must not get 
into the frame of mind of two little girls, one the daughter of a curate, the other 
of a Bishop who were quarrelling over the comparative success of their fathers. My 
father can preach better than your father, because be is a Bishop, said one. That 
was a weighty reason for the curate’s girl. But she quickly recovered and said, 
“Well anyhow we have got a hen in our yard which lays an egg every day.” “That’s 
nothing” retorted the Bishop’s daughter, “my father lays a corner-stone every week.” 

Nor must young men get the idea that if a man is well known be is a success. 
Reputation is not success. Many a man hasiachieved reputation without having achieved 
success. Every good business man will tell you that the success most highly regarded in 
the business world of to-day is that which is won on conservative lines. The meteors 
in the commercial heavens, so admired by the average young man are viewed only 
with suspicion by experienced business men. The man who goes up like-a rocket always 
comes down like a stick. True success is earned slowly and by doing everything we 
do the very best we can. 

Any young man among you can make a success in proportion to his oapaoities, 
according as he is willing to pay the price, first, hard work and second, personal sacrifice. 
Edison when asked his definition of genius, answered : “Two per cent is genius, 
ninety-eight per cent is hard work” and when the great inventor was asked on 
another occasion—“Don’t you believe that genius is inspiration”, “No” be replied 
“Genius is perspiration.” One mast iiavo an unflagging industry—an absolute love for 
one’s work. There is no bettor test of a man’s fitness for his work than his love for 
it. And that is the answer and the only ono that he can make to the question so 
often asked by young men : “JIow can I tell for whicli particular trade or profession 
I am fitted." If a man loves his work, no matter what it may be, that is the work 
he is best fitted for. A young man cannot honestly make a success in any business 
unless he loves his work, any more than a married man can be happy in his home 
unless he loves his wife. 

Life is a stern reality and the University career is unfortunately not an end in 
itself but only a preparation for fighting the battle of life in which we must all be 
engaged. The contrast between your present life and the life that will soon open 
out before you and hold you iu its grip will strike you as great and sometimes 
terrible. Particularly in these days when the stress of life has become very keen you 
may often feel a sense of discouragement and depression. And yet your Univesity 
education will be unfruitful, if it does not enable you to fight tho battle of life with 
courage, fortitude and heroism, I would ask you to cultivate, in whatever circums¬ 
tances you find yourselves, the spirit of manly optimism and of undaunted courage 
remembering the words of Browning which says :— 

“This world’s no blot for us, 

Nor blank, it means intensely and it means good, 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 

Barring accidents or misfortunes which may be beyond human control success 
and happiness in life depend on charaoter and when cuaracter is combined with a 
trained intellect and higher education, one need not despair of success or hapiness, 
provided of course one’s expectations of success or happiness are not immoderately 
high. Face your lives therefore with full hope, with cheerfulness and with a will to 
prosper and to succeed, and let me assure you that you will prosper and succeed. 

With the benefit of University education that you have had you are expected 
to be guides and leaders. It is your boundon duty to serve your country and to do 
all that yon can to promote her progress in every department of national life. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years, new opportunities of public service have been 
opened to us, and it is certain that such opportunities will be greater still in the future. 
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Time was twenty or twenty-five years ago when there were not as many careers open 
to onr odnoatod men. Our national life was very muoh stunted. But times have im¬ 
proved since then, and there are now more numerous and wider openings of public 
service before us. Taka the now oonstitntion which will soon begin to function. We are 
dissatisfied wUh that constitution. But, in spite of Its defects and limitations, there 
is no doubt that under that constitution a much larger number of our men will 
have publio careers before them than at present. Every province will now have 
Indian ministers Tliere wilt be more than two thousand members in the Legisla¬ 
tures of the different provinces in the country. I have no doubt some of you will 
become in doe course members of these t.egielaturos and some of you also may 
rightly aspire to become ministers. As members of the Legislature and as ministers 
it may be given to some of you to mould tbe destiny of your country. Ihoso who 
do not fill these particular positions will yot have opportunitie.s to play an important 
part in the public life of the country. Some of you, again may, and I hope will, 
aspire to bo leaders of thouglit and as such to direct the currents of our national 
life along right channels. Rost assured, you will bo able to play more or less 
important part in different walks of life, high or low. Whatever may be your 
sphere of life, whatever the opportunitios you get to render service to your country, 
you will have a'ways to ruraembor that you must bo worthy of the eduoation you 
have received. The Indian problem in all its aspects and phases, will confront you 
and as highly educated men it will bo your duty to face it and not to shrink from 
it with cowardice. 

The grinding economic poverty of the masses is not unknown to you. Over 70 
per cent of our population do not live but merely exist carrying on an unending 
struggle against the caprices of nature and the whims of man. If you can lend a 
helping hand to lift even one single soul out of this morass by utilising and bringing 
to nis aid the benefits you have derived from your fortunate connection with this 
University, you will have dono wdiat your Alma Mater expects you to do. Decide 
to vote a part u( your daily programme to the cause of the nation—in re-creating 
environment in our villages ana towns, in removing illiteracy, in providing recreation 
to the needy, in providing a de.siro for a better life in our less fortunate fellow- 
beings and in like creative activities. By those more limited endeavours you will 
best benefit your country. Of course soma of you as I have said may be called 
upon to exert influence in a wider sphere as not only examples in duty but also as 
loaders of thought. But wliother the sphere be narrow or svido be assured that 
properly educatad men will always bo found to bo the salt of the community and 
the light of the land. 

You are young, your University is youg and may all such young institutions have 
a lasting youth and poreunial frusiinoss. I trust that those of you who are soon to 
outer on the work of the world may have an academic career which in after years 
will afford pleasures of memory. May this Univorty bo ever old in wisdom and 
young in receptivity and as the surrounding scones vary and the problems of con¬ 
troversy change, and tbo dust of conlliot is blown about, may it give a sure and 
pure and steady light. M.y parting appeal to you one aud all is to ask you to serve 
your fellow-being wnonever, wherever, and liowsoever you can. By doing so you 
will not only bo serving your University but you will bo serving humanity and you 
will be serving the divine cause to which this whole creation moves. Floreat 
Annamaloi! 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the Chancellor, H. E. tho 
non'ble Sir Arehibald Douglas Coekran at the Convocation of the University of 
Rangoon held on the 24th. November 1936 

MeMDERB of CCNVOCiTION, 

The oooasion of my first olTicial visit to Rangoon University U of particular in¬ 
terest to me as not only is it my first public act as Chancellor but also the first 
time that I have had the privilege of wearing aoademio robes. 
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For this occasion, at any rate, X-»fesll oontinuo the tradition set by my predecessor 
and review the principal events of the year. 

Since the last Convocation we have to regret the loss which the University 
Council ^has suffered through the death of U. Sein Ba, M.L.C. Retirements and 
resignations have also caused a number of changes in the teaching staff. The most 
notable of these was the retirement of Principle D. J. Sloss, who had been Professor 
of English for three years before becoming Principle of University College in August 
193ih a post which he held continuously until his retirement ia June of this year. 
As Principal of University College he had to deal with many difficult problems 
connected with the early years of the University ; his whole-hearted devotion: to the 
interests of the University coupled with a marked strength of character, have 
ensured that the work he did for the University during so many years will endure 
and will not be forgotten. 

Of the other Professors who have left during the year, I wish to mention 
Professor W. G. Fraser, who retired after giving 30 years service in the teaching of 
English in Burma. Professor D. 0. Hall resigned the Chair of History after holding 
It for nine years. Professor A. L. G. MacKay, Lt. Col. A. L. Sheppard and Mr. X 
C. Bihmoria, who have all served the University for varying periods, also left 
during the year. 

Events that occurred during the year and with which you arc all familiar led to 
the appointment of a committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Mya Bu to 
enquire into the University Act and working. The Committee has had the advantage 
of the expert adyioe of Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Yice-Chancellor of the University of 
Lucknow, and it is to bo hoped that its report will lay bare any deSoiencies which 
there may be in the existing Act. Until that report has been received, I do not 
propose to_ make any comment on the matters which arc now under the review of 
the Committee. Nor do I propose to discuss the activities of the Uuiversity save 
m one respect only. I was reading the spooohes made by Sir Hugh Stephenson as 
Chancellor and I was much impressed by the force and wisdom of the following 
passage in the speech he^ delivered at the Convooation in 1933 ;— 

“The conclusion which is borne in upon me is that the essential aim of the 
Uniyersity_ now should bo ^ to shun isolation and to got into as close a touch as 
possible with Government aotivitios and with tho realities of life in Burma. Let us 
research into social conditions, into matorial advanooment and tho conditions of 
increasing Burma’s prosperity, while in tho meantime we turn out graduates who by 
their training and ofiaraotor are capable of carrying out the results of the research.” 

With those remarks I am in full agreement and they have a direct bearing on 
the question of unemployment amongst graduates from Universities which you will 
have noticed has received considerable attention in India and other countries. I am 
fully aware of the existence of this difficult problem in Burma also and I can assuro 
you that it will ba brought under close examination immediately tho ground has boon 
cleared by Mr. Justice Mya Bu’s Committee. 

The various reports which I have reooivod show that the aotivitios of the many 
organisations which assist the students to lead a healthy and contended life have 
been maintained and I am glad to learn that a swimming pool has been added to the 
other amenities of the University. 

From this brief review of the events of tho past year, I propose to turn for a 
short time to the considoratiou of matters of wider interust. In other words, I 
propose now to proceed to carry out the invitatiou addressed to tho Chancellor that 
he will “exhort tho oandidates to conduct thomselves suitably unto the position to 
which, by the Degrees conferred upon them, they have attained.” 

What then are the qualities that will be most helpful to those who have com¬ 
pleted their time at the University and aro about to enter on a wider and fuller life 
with all its responsibilities and opportunities ? 

It is not my intention to attempt a definition of a model citizen ; were I to do so 
you might feel that the task before you was well nigh impossible of attainment and 
that might cause you to despair oyer your prospects for tho future. Lot us thou 
abandon any idea that this is a suitablo occasion for pretending that wo can at will 
convert ourselves into super men, and, content with tho idea that we aro just ordi¬ 
nary folk, see what guidance we can gain by considering those qualities which wo 
admire in our friends and neighbours. 

I trust that the ladies in the audionco will not foal slightod it in tha remarks that 
follow I appear to address myself to tho men. 
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If WQ considol' the question from the angle I have just suggested, I feel that 
prominence must tje given to the quality of courage, it being understood that both 
physical and moral courage are moluded. When you go out Into the world it may 
seem that opportunities for the display of physical courage are unlikely to occur, 
but no one can foresee when he may be put to the test that one knows whether ono 
is physically courageous or not. Let ns suppose for example that your neighbour’s 
house is involved in fire or in an attack by daooits and without an instant’s hesita¬ 
tion you go to the assistance of him and his family, you will know that the groat 
privilege of being physically courageous is yours and that you possess one of the 
qualities that go to the making of a man. Although sudden emergencies like these may 
give opportunity for the display of great physical courage the lack of time for doubt 
and hesitation makes them in some ways easier to face. But to do something in 
cold blood, because you boliove it to bo right and regardless of the fact that vour 
action may be unpopular with those around you, requires moral courage of a high 
order which is more difficult to acquire. But for those who display it there is a 
deeper and more lasting reward in the knowledge that they have faced and overcome 
one of the reonrreut difficulties of life. 

Another quality to which I attach great importance, especially in present day 
conditions, is the power of self-discipline. It is sometimes thought that discipline 
means no more than the unquestioning obedience to orders; if you are on the 
parade ground with a Drill Sergeant in front of you it is true that immediate and 
unquestioning obedience to his orders is the wi.sost course that you can pursue. Self- 
discipline, however, means far more than tJiat, and, if I were called upon to give a 
definition, I would describe it as a ready acquiescence in control born of the know¬ 
ledge that control was to the oommon interest. 

Corporate life, whether it bo at the Univerelty or In other forms of activity 
which require a number of individtiala to act for a oommon purpose, is Impossible 
without discipline. 

No boat’s crew that had not submitted to discipline could hope to win the 
Burma bowl. 

No doubt there have been periods during your studies at the University when 
you have thought that you were being subjected to a somewhat severe discipline of 
the mind. But that disciplue, however irksome it may have appeared at the time, 
will help you In the future to realiso the necessity of restraint in the expression of 
your views and the need of a genuine readiness to consider the views of those with 
whom you may be In disagreement. 

To be able to see the point of viow of tho other man will give you the quality 
of broad-mindedness or toleration and this is of outstanding importance in Burma 
to-day. 

It is indeed the quality without which democracy cannot exist. I would go oven 
further and say that the strengtii of democratic institutions is drawn in large measure 
from the necessary exercise of this cardinal virtue. 

Institutions of Government tliat are formed on democratic principles generally act 
somewhat slowly, and in some oases too slowly for tlie impatient. The advantage to 
bo gained by snob restraint is that wlion action follows there will bo reason for 
hope that it will be based on the firm foundation of a measure of consent that might 
not bo obtainable by any other means. 

Experience has shown that such a foundation based on toleration and the free 
exchange of views can stand the tost of many centuries charged with convulsions 
and upheavals that would have wrecked a system loss surely founded in the general 
consent of the governed. 

You may be surprised tliat I have not mentioned the quality of leadership. My 
omission is deliberate because any man who for the purpose of self-glorifioation 
aspires to be a loader, but who has not tho qualities of leadership within him, is 
likely to be more of a nuisance than a help to his country. 

You may ask what these qualities of leadership are. Definition is a most difficult 
task but if you find that without any seeking on your part, your frieud’s appeal to 
you for help iu (heir difficulties, and advice in the solution of their problems and 
that without conscious seeking on your part you have acquired an influence over 
others, you are on the way to boooming a leader. You will also have reason to 
fool that you have learnt aright the lessons which your experiences have given you. 
By that knowledg'e in combination with your inborn qualities you will have become 
a mao, and a man of the type moat needed by Burma to-day. 



The Patna University Convocation 

The following Is tho text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. 0. R. Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, at the Annual Convocation of the Patna 
University hold on tho Z6tli. November 1938 t— 

Qbxdoxtiis, 

Under the rules of your University an eminent person has to bo Invited to deli- 
T ^ Convocation address. I am snro I havo novor Buffered from eminenoo so far 
and I am not likely to catch It in tho (ew years that may yet remain for me. In faot 
I even wonder what happens to the annual ominonces that are installed on the 
genato platforms In India during tho degree-giving festivals. If, therefore, I ara 

here to-day, it is due entirely to the generosity of your Chancellor, to whom let me 
tender my best thanks, and to my devotion, greater than my capacity for service, to 
the cause of Indian Youth. 

In 1921, at the beginning of our Uyarohical ora, I dollvored the Convocation address 
at Madras ; and to-day as that chequered chapter is coming to its prolonged close, 
and while on the threshold of tho Now Constitution. I am again adc&ossing a oon- 
gregation of Graduates. Prospect and rotrospoot are bound to be mixed up la this 
speech. 

You have completed, most of you at any rate, your University odnoatloa. I hope 
that does not mean that you have finished with education altogether. For, In fact, 
real education, education in the realities of life, will start from to-morrow • and 
life’s to-morrows are never so clear and bright as the days at the University. They 
will teat courage and character even more tlian Inteilectual calibre, for the world la 
more will than idea. 

OmxERS 

It la the tradition of the great European Universl ties for men of first rate Intellect 
to stay up as Fellows, dedicating themselves to tho pursuit of knowledge, content 

with the meagre emoluments that the Univorsitles provide. It is only the second 
and third rate men that as a rule seek monetary careers in Law, Business or Govern¬ 
ment Sot vices. Some of the brightest and best devote themselves to Politics Social 
work and other varieties of diroet, dynamic citizenship. Not a few brave the 
rigours of Missionary life lu foreign parts. Youthful onergios do not run into a few 
grooves or get into deep ruts frotn which it is difficult to extricate them, but flow 
over all the various fields of national imiiortance aud aro adeouately distributed 
Furthermore, youths as a rule choose their careers ; they do not fall into thorn nor 
are they driven by external pressuro without reference to their own tastes and 
talents. In largo measure they havo tho will and tho course to be true to them¬ 
selves. The result is solf-fultilmont, which is not the same thing as selfishness and 
racial efficiency. When wo talk of tho materialism of tho West, let us not forget 
their disinterested pursuit of tho Arts and Sciences, and death-defying devotion to 
their countries, their higli sense of social and racial responsibility If they have the 
spirit they also have or force the opportunities. Material prosperity Is not necessarily 
materialism, any more than starvation Is spiritualfty. Compared with the West our 
lile is poorer and less various and vigorous. Feliowshlps and Research opportunities 

S rovided by our Universities and Technological Institutions are far too meagre 
rough Indiana have amply demonstrated their capacity for creative work In those 
lines and have almost drawn abrest of European countries. One Is proud to note that 
In spUo of the faosination of high salaries and the secular standing and glamour of 
o^ur^Buroauoraoy, the number of talented youth engaged in researoh Is commendably 

USMIPLOYlffiNT 

Btm the careers open to our young men are not so large as in the Nation States, 
and there Is withering Unemployment in tragio abundanoo and intensity In no 
country excepting India are tho UniverBitles hold rosponsible for Unemployment On 
the contrary, finding work for all the citizens is regarded as one of the first functions 
as Mimsters and Departments for dealing with unemployment, unemployments doles 
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and labour exolianges. To hoar cortain person.s talk of uneraploymout in India and 
tlio way they ask the Universities to find a ramady, it would look as though India 
was, before the Universities were started, a paradise of well-distributed plenty, and 
that the Universities entered as wily serpents, tempted the innocent people with the 
apple of knowlodgo, and immediately caused a downfall into unernployment and 
misery. If in its industrial and oommeroial policies and in the discharge of its 
duties as purchaser of stores and employer of skilled labour in all its departments 
Governmont would follow a national policy, it will directly and indirootry help to 
reduce unemployment. Are oiir Oovernraent willing to use Indian Universities as their 
chief depots for supplying tho human power required in all tlieir depart¬ 
ments and eutorniisos '? Of course, Governmont cannot provide places for every 
odncated man. Idut surely Governmont can do much to promote Industry and Oom- 
ineroe, and is itsoT tho biggest omployiiig and purchasing factor in India. Its action 
therefore, is doois ve, both dirootly and indirectly, on employment and economic 
betterment. Oove 'nraent need not create places tor our qiialilied men ; if it'.fills such 
places as there arj wii.h them, and becomes national in its policies, that will suffice. 

Nationalism and U.NlVEnsiTIES 

Has any body beard of Universities being starved or hanged because of unem- 
ploymout, whutlior educated or uueduoated ? Yet suoh soems to bo tho view of 
some in India 

One of tho pscudo-domocratic objections raised against all proposals to further the 
cause of Univorsi'y education and to develop rosoarch institutions is that Elementary 
schools and diffusion of knowledge amongst tho masses are more important and that 
domocracy should look after this business first before undertaking wnat is probably 
miscouooivod as aristooratio lux.ury at the top. With all due deference to people 
that advance this view, I cannot but feel that a worse fallacy cannot be uttered. All 
forms of Government, bo it democracy or anything else, should be rooted in nationalism 
and promote naticnalism. And wliatovor is required to give us a status of national 
indopoudenoe, whether in culture, oconornics, or politics should receive the primacy 
of devotion as fai as conditions and rosonreos permit. Are we to continue helplessly 
dependent on for<<igu countries for all advances in knowledge and applied knowledge, 
beggars ever at foreign doors V And is tliat democracy What kind of India, 
oooporating as an equal witli the other nations in the Republic of Arts and Sciences, 
can be evolved by such a policy ? All this is as much as to say that we dot no want 
a first class Military Academy to train our future officers and commanders, but a_ large 
number of Talimkhanas, because Talimkhanas can be established in every village, 
whereas Military College cannot be, and Talimkhanas are democratic. Even on a 
lower plane, how will you produce your teachers for Elementary Soiiools ? JVom 
the High Schools, will you say y How will you produce your teachers for the High 
Scliools which will have to be increased in number as the Elementary Schools are 
multiplied or dovclopo'l '? You cannot make higli School graduates high school teachers, 
and therefore, yovi must liave Colleges to produce your High School teachers. And how 
will you provide ’ho toachordum in the Colleges ? Even from tho point of view of 
democratic diffushm of pale elementary knowledge, as though the more elementary the 
knowledge is the nioro democratic and useful it is, you must in logic reach back or rather 
forward to Univei'sitics. And diffusion of knowledge without creation of knowledge— 
why, the only thing you will dilfnso is conlnsion. But for the epoch-making ellorts 
of the late Mr. J. N. Tata, tho genius wlio founded tho Indian Institute of Science, 
and Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, the immortal creator of the first genuine University 
seen in India, we should have continued to bu intelleotually in a state of helpless, 
hopeless subjection to Europe. Redemption from intolleotual^ bondage and cul¬ 
tural co-operation as equals with tiio advanced nations of the World—that ought to 
be one of tho flrs" objectives of overy form of Government in India and of all onr 
Universities. Will j^on have only irrigation channels leading to the villages without 
feeding tanks in India capable of supplying them with native nourishing waters^ V It 
is of course desirable to have both channels and tanks. But if a choice, in view of 
limitation of funds, has to bo made, would it not bo better to prefer the creative 
to the merely disiributivo agency V 

Citizenshii’ : Static and Dynamic 

University education may bo regarded us a preparation for livelihood and citizen¬ 
ship ; not that a comploto separation between tlie two as such is possible but on 
a rough analysis. LivoUiiood is primarily a matter of individual wortti and value. It 

58 
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depends on the qualities o£ the individual as an individual and the fruits of it directly 
and in the main go to the henolit of tho individual and his family. But even 
an individual has to work as a member of an organisation. Unless therefore the 
sense of discipline and responsibility towards tho organisation of which we form a 
part is developed, even as careerists we would not be a credit. Doubtless a oertaiu 
amount of prosperity may bo socurod by devious ways and unscrupulous 
methods. But a prosperity so pilfered cannot bo permanent and in any case those 
are not the ways in which wide-spread national prosperity can bo secured. AVhat is 
tho secret of the world-wide ti-ade and universal industry of England V AVould that 
development have been possible had not the oomraorcial credit, the business integrity, of 
the Englishman been of a high, unassailablo order V Truth, sincerity of purpose and 
courageous devotion to principle and enterpriso are the only basis of enduring and 
widc-spr(sad, large scale success. 

Citizenship more diroctly points to values relating to racial vitality, growth and 
strength. 

Citizenship may be viewed under two objects, the routine and tho dynamic. 
Service in existing institutions is, broadly speaking, of tho routine order, though 
efficient (lischargo of such duties and the efficient exercise of existing rights are a 
preparation for future progress. The endeavour to create bigger and grander insti¬ 
tutions through which the soul of tho country can express itself more fully and un¬ 
hindered is dynamic citizenship. 

Routine citizenship cannot bo dismissed as altogether valueless. Even salaried 
service under the Government is a form of citizenship, and when the Government 
becomes completely national its citizenship value will become more transparent. 
And as regards the Local Bodies and Gounoils in which the Elective element pre¬ 
vails, this is obviously the arena of citizonship, though of the static type. Service in 
existing institutions also makes a call, however limited, on our patriotism, and tho 
honest and efficient administration of the Cities and _ Counties and Parishes in Eng¬ 
land is not a leas impressive tribute to the patriotism of the Britishers than the 
Parliamentary Motherhood of the House of Commons, But it implies primarily 
obodionoe to positive law, tho maintenance of law and order and serving 
as agents for such maintenanco. But though the field of activity is thus 
limited and subordinated, can one say that these are not essential functions ? Social 
stability enjoins thoir due disoliargo.' I am, therefore, not prepared to say that tho 
men who, for instango, run tho services and the existing institutions aro not discharg¬ 
ing functions essential to the safety and welfare of society, Every official is not 
necessarily a traitor any more than every non-official is necessarily a patriot. Tho 
object of progress is to convert the ideal of to-day into the routine of to-morrow. 
Achieved ideals ombodiad in institutions are the stuff of true routine, though, with 
time, routine also must chance to keep pace with now ideals. In military phrase, 
the ground won may ho said to he consolidated into routine, from which now and more 
advanced base a fresh attack in conquest of grander ideals Iras to ha made. Law and 
order should thus be the ba.sis for further progre.ss and not its negation and incubus. 
Law aud order are conditions of Progress to be valued essentially as such, never the 
ultimate ends in thoraselvos, and if tiioy aro not used as stopping stones for achieving 
higher ideals but to stifle progress, they are a euphemism for legalised reaction and 
obscurantism. 

Positive Law Versus Moral 

This temporary and accidental antagonism, ponding proper adjournment, betwoou 
law and order on the one hand and progress on tho other, is a retlection of a similar 
type of antagonism that exists between the positive law and the moral. The moral 
law is the gospel of the reactionary. The confliot between thoso two great factors 
is the central theme of Victor Hugo’s sublime book— Lei Miterablei. It is the fun¬ 
damental surd of human nature and I supTOSo can never be fully resolved, though 
it can be adjusted in growing measure. Therefore, the adjustment between them, 
the balance and compromise that ought to be preserved between them, can only bo 
a matter for common sense and the art of life. No absolute dogma can be laid down. 

History is a record of violent or non-violent dynamic changes, followed by long 
periods oi' statical quiet. The Renaissance is an instance of a cultural revolutiou brought 
about peacefully and by the power of ideas. Tho Reformation, the French Revolution, 
and the Communistic Revolution in Russia are instauces of violent changes wrought in 
pursuit of ideals. As a rule, whore institutions are involved, violence, or at any rate, 
pressure is necessary to bring about their transformation. Generally speaking, I 
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should say that tor advanced conutries in the onjoymont o£ liberty and prosperity, 
preservation of law and order is moro important than adventuring into fresh aiid 
uncharted idea'ism with possible rooks and shipwrecks ahead, but that for a 
baclcward and subject country, the higher form of eitizonship is imdoubtedly tho 
dynamic. 

The number of people who make themsolve.s comfortable in routine and perhaps 
useful is always largo. Those who adventure forth to evolve better worlds and a 
moro spacious uiture are uaturally far fewer in number. They act ou faiths 
moro than on facts, and they never accept failure as final. For time is endless and 
chances imcortain and the failure of to-day may yet become the triumph of to¬ 
morrow. And ill fact, how shall we estimate values in life? The usual mode is by 
permanence, by duration ; the thing that lasts is preferred to tho evanescent. On 
this computation the castor oil lamp would take precedence over the lightninghs 
rosoimding flash. And peopto would rather swim in the gvrtter than sink in glory. 
Has life no value, because it does not oontinu j for evoi*‘f Or shall we say, on eco¬ 
nomic analogie.s, that bocausu there is death, which limits tho quantity of life, there¬ 
fore it is that life has valuo f .ire not the risks and dangers to which fanatical 
idealists expose themKolvas one reason for the .spell thoy oast ou the multitude ? To 
the man of faith, no defeat can bocomo an irrotriovablo debacle. 

“For freedom’s battle ouoo begun 
Bcijuoathed from blooding sire to son 
Though oftou lost is always won.” 

That is tho paradox. The loss is never pormanent. Hut tho critic may ask~is 
the gain pannanuit oither, and is not that too liable to be lost in its turn ? For 
life is a poi'jietual struggle aiii there oan be iio resting on our oars, 

All idealists need not bo rovolutionavios. Wore it so, life would be a perpetual 
fever and oontinunis crisis. Tho atUtudo towards ideals should be practical. The 
so-called realist, f oaeially a reactionist, prefers stagnation to flow and safety to 
adventure. The [iraotical mau trios to roaliso his idoaks as far as possible here and 
now, and will, in no case, do that which will frustate thorn. Nor will he advance 
without adequate preparation. Whou I come across some oommuualists who talk 
of common citisjoiiship as tho ideal to bo achieved in a future, which thoy want to 
he over receding, and muau-wliile insist on proposals which will widen the differencos 
and harden thorn into institutions, 1 foel that they are not talking idealism but 
something else. 

Growth w L\ni*i.N Dynaoiio Citizenship 

ITow do we stand witii respect to dynamio citizenship, which is the greater 
duty of Indians V Are we bettor prepared than tho older genoratious, or are wo 
as a race growing feebler and loss capable ? 

A review of our recent history affords Justinablu ground for an optimistic outlook. 
When 1 was a student, our studies suffered no aberration from national enthusiasms. 
We wore expected to bo good boys, that is to say, goody, goody : to eoncoutrato on 
our studies and to become first ohass book worms ; to tliink of ' the future only in 
terra.s of Govornmoiit jobs ; and altogother life, geiiorally speaking, was not of a 
high or spacious order. Now, tlie ouvironmoiit has considorably changed, though 
porliaps not sufficiently. The spirit of tho great religious reformers of Muslim as 
well as Hindu India has begun to iiillueuce our daily life and conduct. The live.s 
of onr modern Patriots and of Mahatma Gandhi have spread a now spirit. Briofly 
tho following ho|)o£il changes havo taken place. To-day f/ie iumniun honum of a 
student’s life is not the High Court Judgesliip or the l!C.S., as it was in my youth, 
but rather scientific research -, the creative arts of painting and sculpture ; poetry 
expressive of tho firing soul ; industrial and comraeroia! oxpaasioi, even under the 
limitations imposed by the inadequate policies of Governmont; organisation of the 
masses, the agriculturist.s as well a.s the urban labourors ; service of the people, 
more specially of the poor and tho downtrodden—in one word, the cultivation in 
active, aggressive ai.d voluntarily organised forms of all the nation-building and 
strengthening virtues from wiHiin. As Lord Lytton pointed out. Great Hritain may 
possibly give us a aeU-governing state, but nobody can give us a solt-discipliae'd 
nation excepting ouiselves. And it is this harder, this grander task that has been 
tho objective of the Indian Ronaiasauco of to-day, a Renaissance which has spread 
its spirit, over all the fields of our activity, moral and material. Tho entire catalogue 
of our conduct values has undergrono a drastic revision. 
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There is a new courage in the miopio, a dauntlossness which porliapa has come 
as a surprise on foreign onlookers. Passivity is yielding place to activity, individual 
and organised. AVo are no longor under the grip of the dead past, whether 
political, social or religious. All authority is being questioned and sometimos 
nobly defied. The love of liberty has spread. The submerged world of Woman in India 
has boon reolaimod and women are playing a brave and inspiring part in our 
renaissance. I doubt if there has been a greater miraolo than this wrought iii 
Indinn History. The splendid work done by Babu Eajendra Prasad in relief of tho 
havoc caused by the Earthquake in your Province is ono instance amongst many 
in proof of our new capacity for voluntary organisation on a large efficient scale. 
Intrinsic worth commands more popular respect than office or riches. Public life 
has become much moro the arena of action than of vapid argument. I think our 
people now realise that there is aj difference between organisation and oratory aud 
that the difference favours tho former. If India has acquired some standing 
to-day ^ongst tho nations of tho World and is taken into aoconnt as a possible 
factor in World’s affairs, it is duo to tho now capacity for Nationalism and all its 
requirements that the country has been able to put forth in recent years. 
Answering to tho respect that foreign nations show to us now, there is a new 
sense of self-rospeot and self-coufideneo growing in us from within. It will thus 
be seen that there has been an unmistakable growth in our national manhood, a 
broad upward change in our striving and status. Whether wo will be able to 
develop this dawn into the unclouded day of porpetnal light and steady power, only 
time can show. But the signs aro uot all auspicious, though there is no absolute 
warrant for pessimism. 

Relstivity of Pbooress 

It is not enough that we change for tlie bettor, but wo must do so with 
sufficient rapidity to bo able to maintain ourselves in tho struggle for international 
existence ; and as we have fallen far backward, much leeway has to bo made. Our 
m’Ogress to be offectivo must bo progress not merely relatively to our owii past 
but relatively to what the other nations in tho East and tho West are achieving in 
the living stirring present. That is the saving test. 

Obstacles to Ihmay Prooress : Social 

The dead past still weighs too hoavily on us. Our groat Foot, Rabindranath 
Tagore, has dosoribod and lamented tho defects of Hindu Society with au emotion 
and in language that oau never bo oxcelled for their pathos and penetrating 
beauty. The number of those who mistake Nationalism for Revivalism and 
Primitivism is not small. Cultural obscurautism cannot promote solidarity amongst 
the Indian races, and without such solidarity tho achiovoraent of political liborty 
is not possible. True, there has been a commendable amount of social reform 

legislation as a result of tho more liberal constitution established under the 
Montford Schome. For instance, iiitor-commumil marriages havo been legalised. 
But whether there has been sufficient response to the opportunities for promoting 
social solidarity thus opened up is perhaps still a matter for debate. Then there is 
that persisting canker of Hindu Society, untouchability, a blot on our humanity. 

COMSIUSALWJI 

Indian Society has yet to solve the communal problom and to evolvo from the 
medley of contending races and creeds common secular citizenship. How strained 

the relations between the Hindus aud the Muslims are the recent Bombay riots 
have shown. It is not perfectly easy or safe to found a self-governing state in tho 
crater of a communal volcano ready to erupt at overy religious festival and 
procession. Whether, these blood-baths aro a form of religious purification, I do 
not know. But humanly speaking they appear to be a tragedy, and a trifle too 
frequent. The situation has steadily worsened since 1921. (Jan wo not be Indians 

politically and for secular purposes, without ceasing to be, if we are so minded, 

untrue in religion and spiritual culture to our respootive traditions ? After all, it 
is a state that we want to found, and neither Temple. Mosquo nor Mutt. But indeed 
the obligations to the past should never be regarded as moro important than our 
obligations to the future. For, the past is dead, even if not altogether deadly, and 
it is for the future that tho present is or should be a preparation. Broadening time 
will not flow back to its narrow source however fervently priests mutter their mean- 
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tations. But if rciactionai’y ovthosloxy has its way, the present will bo no more 
than a donkey on which the past would rido for ovor. Gazi Komal Pasha, tlio Ata 
Turk, oiifjht to light for our Communalists a way out of thoir darkness. Ho certainly 
did not allow himself to be enslaved by tlio past. Ho know that slaves of the past 
can not bo the freemen of tho future. 

Socialism attempts a way out of religions antagonisms by installing class-warfare 
as a diversion. In the 6rat place, I do not think it can be an offootive diversion. To 
think that all racial and croodal conflicts will disappear under tho economic strife 
of classes appears to mo to bo a groundless hope, evou if it be a good hope. Is inter¬ 
racial unity between the English, the French, tho Gorman and tho Italian labourers 
and between the white working classes of tho West, and the dark labourers of Africa, 
the brown ones of India and tho yellow ones of tho Par Bast, possiblo ? Even 
rtdigion has not sucoeoded in protluoing inter-racial brotherhood amongst its own 
communicants, as perhaps tlio Indian Christians will bo able to testify, who aro treat¬ 
ed more as Indians than as Christhans by the Christian Races of tho West. I doubt 
it what religious appeal to the soul has failed to accomplish, can bo accompli.shod 
by economic appeals to the stomach. Nor do I tliink that class-warfare will be Ics.s 
ghastly than the present communal strifes. I am not convinced that class-warfaro is 
the indispensablo volcanic prelude to a greener, more orpiable earth. 

Inteobity in Pobuc Life 

Turning to smaller matters, I wonder it the manner in which the administration 
of Local Bodies, like the District Boards and the Municipalities and tho conduot of 
Local Governments under Dyarchioal Ministers can ho regarded as illustrative in 
sulhoient measure of administrative integrity and impartiality and ofhoioncy. I 
speak with groat hesitation, and no small roluotance. But 'from my personal 
oxporienoo I am bound to say that the standards reached and oven adopted have 
not boon sufficiently high, and tliat, such oxporioneo a.5 1 liave had of them has 
tilled me with dismay and disillusionment. Compared to the sense of justice, 
of fairnes.s, of honour and integrity that one finds in every grade and strata of pub¬ 
lic administration in England, the show we have made is not over attractive. As a 
society, we are anoient ; iu modern dnmocratio politics, we aro young ; and this 
combination of social senilitios and political immaturities is a formidable obstacle. 
But I rather think that this is a stage through which our Society, like the English 
in the Eighteenth Century, has to pass. It will probably negotiate it sUGoessfully. 
In no country is the prescription of Aristotle moi’o necessary tlian ours—“vigilance, 
good conduct, thoughtfulness for those excluded from power, moderation, a suitable 
training for citizens, and above all, equal justice to all men” —such aro the safe¬ 
guards of constitutions, 

Si’imTUAL Depkession 

As Bishop Gore pointed out in a sublimo speech, which I had the good fortune to 
listen to in my Cambridge days, tho greatest hindrance to the moral fervour of humanity 
is the sight of tho ungodly nourishing. For instanco, men and women who have made 
real sacrifices iu the cause of tlio country cannot escape the thought that this must be 
an iniquitous world in which, while the sollish and the calculating flourish, the true and 
the noole have to .suffer without oven gaining the open gratitude of those for 
whom they thus suffer. And tho temptation is strong to forsake the thorny path of 
duty and either romain quiescent, or take to ways more illustrative of the cunning 
of the serpent than the innocence of tho dove, lot alone tho fortitude of a Hercules, 
Tho producers and those who fertilise the soil with their blood are hardly allowed 
to bo present at the harvest. The para.site.s eat it up with cunning glee. Possibly 
in India there are too many drones demanding to Be treated as queens, but if this 
should keep off the noble bees from gathering honey, it will bo tho end of our life 
as a race. Even this trial may bo an illustration of the law of sacrifice, the yagna 
without which tho gods cannot be propitiated into granting us their favours, the 
price that a vital race will always bo prepared to pay for achieving its progress, 
wo must bo inspired by groat idoals and not bo .so small as to be depressed by the 
w'orldly success of tlio sellish or cowardly. 

The New Co-nstitution 

Is not the Now Constitution one of tho problems infesting India ? Tho entire 
Indian opinion regards it as a Barmecide feast of Shadows. Does it transfer power 
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to Indian hands or to Indian tools '? Does it transfer real power or is it all mirage 
and mookery ? I have nothini,' to add to the hrilliant raannor in which your Vico- 
Chanoollor has dealt with this subject in his Convocation Address delivorod last 
year at Lucknow. And in fact my address is but a poor supplement to his masterly 
oration and must be read in continuation. If words could kill, Iloare-arohy were al¬ 
ready dead. I have boen amongst tlin oarliost critics of the entire idea of Round 
Table Conference, its cotnposition anu competence. But there it is, the New Consti¬ 
tution. I do not think it can be wrecked by moans of the very Councdls which it 
establishes. I know of no instanco in which constitutions have been destroyed by the 
statutory bodies and agents they thomsolves had set up. That can only be done by pres¬ 
sure from without e-Kortod by the united front of all tlie Parties and Leaders in a State, if 
tliore happen to be more Parties and more Leaders than one. The criticism directed 
against tho immortal Desabandhu’s Sawrajist Party by the No-Changers cannot have 
rusted and crumbled into dust so soon. But I wish to suggest a thought in this 
conuootion without recommending it seriously. (Jodkin, In his groat books— On the 
Unforeteen Tendencies of Democracy— and the unexpected dirootions in which the 
Amorican Constitution has aotually worked, lia.s .shown that constitutions not infre¬ 
quently function very differently from what thoir authors intended or anticipated, 
Tho logic of (ho paper is somotimes ovorboriio by that of facts. Much doponds on 
the character of the people who work tho machinery, on the power of public opinion, 
on tho straits and circum.stanoos in which tho suzerain power may find itself, and 
a host of other factors and conditions that time tests or throws up in its course. 
Many a trivial aocidont has produced large, surprising changes in History. I do not 
by this mean to rooommond from this platform this policy or that with reference 
to tho New Constitution. All that t intend to say is, even a bad instrument may 
jirodnoe some §ood in honest hands and corapotont, whereas oven a good instrument 
may, in loose, incompetent hands, fail of beneficent purpose. If the contemporary 
moral evolution of India that I have sketched in brief and but suggestively, keeps 
up its progress and expands and intensifios itself, I think India can blast jier way 
through this Constitution as well as other obstacles. 

Tho most noticeable thing in our recent hi.story is that, inspite of the largo 
changes, I hud almost said transformations, wrought by tho (dandhian movement, we 
have remained, under tho inspiration of tliat great soul, true to our racial genius and 
have not favoured blind imitation of Wostern methods and institutions. He lias 
boycotted foreign goods in tliis field too, excepting Tolstoy ! His prescriptions are 
native products and no importatious from the West. His gospol is ludia's own con¬ 
tribution to World-culture aud World-uplift. 

The European Malady and The Inman Remedy 

It is not for us, tho weaker race, to preach to tlie Europeans. Tliey will laugh 

at us if we do, politely of course, but unmistakably. Furtliorraore, no race can 

really teach another. Each must learn for itself and interpret and solvo problems in 
the light of its own knowledge, experience and genius. But as an older, more sedate 
civilisation, we m.ay not be lacking in tho gift of spirituality, the gift, matured and 
mellowed by time, that makes most for harmony and happiness and the peace that 
passoth understanding. The European situation to-day is evidently on introduction 
to tiio most calamitous international tragedy in all history about to bo enacted. Tho 
Communisms on the one liand and the Fascisms on tho other ; tlie Dictatorships ; 
tlie totalitarian States ; the crushing of the individual under the heels of Govoruraeiits 
and denying him all value as an end in himself ; the Civil Wares, actual and sim¬ 
mering ; tho underground movements ; the racial hatreds ; class antagonisms—do not 
all these show that the fierce career of Europe, actuated by unbridled greed and 

lust for power, has lod her to the precipice, aud tho catastrophic smash may occur 

any day ‘i It is the glorification of the physical man and his physical energy to the 
utter neglect of all basic spiritual values that has produced a condition of things in 
Europe, which fills every lover of humanity, no matter to what race or creed ho 
belongs, with dread aud horror of the impending crash, Aro God and His Saints 
asleep in Europe ? It is my sincere prayer that Europe may yet learn the lesson of 
self-control and learn of tho East the saving grace of moderation, and tho urgent need 
to limit and regulate worldly passions and effect a proper balance and harmony between 
all tho four Purusharatas, or objectives of life, namely, wealth and its production 
by just means and its proper distribution ; love and social enjoyment ; devotion to 
righteousness ; and freedom from bondage to worldlinoss, as having found worldlinoss 
uusatisfaeway when weighed in the internal scales of spiritual values. There can be 
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no Ki'oatei' sonsplossiie.s.s tlian unbridlod sen.so-lifi), and tlio BiidOas ami Jaiiakns may 
not bo oxtiuguisliud without jiluiiging the world in daikiioss. 

The Genius oe Indu 

Tho wonderful thing about the Indian Uonaissanoe is that witli all its desiro to 
the changes necessitated by the modern international, economic anil imiitical .struggle 
for existence, it has striven to be true to the s()iritual genius of our r.aoe, and to 
give fresh embodiment to sjiiritual values, both in idea and in organisations. Over 
fifteen years ago the Poet Kabiudranath Tagore denounced the Iron Idea of tho State 
as a monster, and he has boon nreacliing tho pure gospel of humanity with religious 
fervour. His if' the region of iuea-s. Like Socrates he believes that virtue i.s know¬ 
ledge and that it you have tlie idea the conduct will follow, whicli is not, alas, 
always true. Vliere the Will is strong, tho idea is efficient hut whore the AVill, 
individual aud racial, is fooblo, ideas load to pretence, profession and chronic hypo¬ 
crisy. 13ut it is a sign of great faitli in human nature to attiibuto such efficacy to 
iduak Tho only ohjoction raised agaimst 'I'agorc’s plea for tho substitution of a human 
state in place of nation States aud Empires greedily warring against eaoli other is 
that made by certain Westornised .lapaueso, who scented in it defeatism aud sour 
grapes. Science has, it is claimed, annihilated space and time aud conveniently' 
abridged geography. If thus all the world is a noiglibouiliood, slionld not ail conduct 
lio actuated by W’orM-pnrposc.s, instead of tho meroly racial or national ? 

It cannot be said of Mahatma Gandhi that he is a defeatist. Furthormoro Ids 
ideas are meant to be embodied in conduct and organisation on a large scale. In ad¬ 
vocating the simplo life and economic recourse to handicrafts ; in Ids repudiation of 
material wealth as tho only objective to he imrsued and even glorification of poverty: 
in ids attitude of pity and love for the Dopiussed Clas.ses ana the backward rural 
masses ; in tho righteous wrath lie directs against all inequities ; by his sublime gospol 
of non-violence and Franciscan Atdmsa ; and his reiteration that onr quarrel is not 
with Englishmen aud English women, wlio are our brotliers and sisters, though tiiey 
refuse to recognise and oven repudiate tlio relationship, but with the system of widen 
they are the unf'.rtmiate or unwitting .agoiif.s, as wo are tho unfortunate victims ; in 
•Hie pointed manner in which lie lias bravely drawn upon attention to our defouts of 
liMividual and racial cliaraoter ; and tho pla'co he lias given to trutli as the major 
tiremiso of life with which all tho other ((linciplos should bo related as subalterns, he 
has tried to rocoiicile Hcavou and Eartli in one Divine synthesis. In a world red in 
tooth and claw, hero is one who sincerely boliuvos that he can achieve his national 
objects by inviting and not by intlicting suileiing, by drawing tears from tlio raoltod 
hearts of opponents aud never blood from tlioir bodies. It is a real revolution 
that be has cflfoctod, Imt liow dillerent from those tliat are associated witli that lurid 
name I To corapeso differences, to reconcile, to lioal tho wounds—this can not be 
au obsolete presci iptiem in these days of raiiitant cIaK,s ixnd communal antagoni.sras. 
Tho weak arc there to ho served, not to bo oppressed and cx))loitBd, aud their servico 
is the Lord’s servico. To liim God is not tlio shadow of man projected on the screen 
of eternity, liuma i faiioy'.s fantastic offshoot, but a vcritablo power that in spite of 
our own perversities and seeming tiuslralioris makes fur righteousness, tlie power to 
whom wo must yield ourselves uiire.scrvedly. Therefore it is that the change of heart 
is tlio reality to bi3 sought for and not change of mochauioal institutions, though theso 
are of value in the measure iu which they are expressions of that change of lieart. 
The control and regulation of desires lias been a fiindamoutal tenet of Indian thought 
in all its brauchoi aud forms, and loving regard for life as such, whether human or 
sub-human, and tliis ancient soring submerged under the debris of ages has boon 

reopened by tho genius of Mahatma Gandhi. And all this is not au airy, fairy 

aspiration, a' tiling to be dismissed as unattainable cloud and mystic moonshine, but 
a doctrine practical, real charged witli the potentiality of a national redemption and 
world salvation. Lot me add that I am not concerned hero witli tho validity of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s particular policies, but rather with the faith and spii'it behind 
them, tho soul that vivifies his ideals. I am sure Europe dare not neglect theso 

lessons without imperilling her gre.at civilisation and running the risk of disapjiear- 

iiig under torrents of aerial bombs aud ga.s. 

Outlook for Com.musism 

Only two countiios to Europe soem to be holding on to tho middle course, avoiding 
file devil of Fascism on one side and tho deep sea of Communism on tlie otlier, name¬ 
ly, France and England. To thoso who have boon imagining that Coiumunisra will 
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make not rapid strides and prevail shortly in Earopo and have been asking us to 
got ready flower garlands and rosewater to welcomo conquering Communism, the 
recent hapuoninga in Europo may como as a warning. One can’t say for certain 
when the Spanish Civil War will ultimately end and how. But it is a Green signal 
confronting the Rod that the army, though drawn from the lower classes, has not 
gone oyer to the side of the popular Front Government, bnt lias stood firmly for 
the Nationalist revolt against Sooialism. The rapprochement between Franco and 
Russia has already cost the former the alliance of Belgium and has shaken the 
attachment of Roumania, Yugoslavia and other countries of the Little Entente. Portu¬ 
gal, for ages past a satellite of England, is now revolving round the Fascist Power.s. 
England is, of course, neutral, her policy being to be neutral till the last moment. 
She looks before she leaps, and then always takes a successful leap. 

Anolo-E&yptian Setti.ement and its Moral 

There is one ray of hope amidst these threatening conditions, and that is the 
manner in which tire Anglo-Kgyptian problem has been solved without recourse to 
violenoo. Tliis happy result is due to two causes ; firstly to the united front e.sta- 
blishod by the Egyptian loaders. The Bidkies and Mahmuds, who had opposed and 
frusti'ated the efforts of the Wafd Party, founded by the great Zaglul Pasha, and had 
kept it out of office and legal power, at last agreed to cooperate and serve under 
Nahas Pasha, the leader of the Wafd. And secondly, Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, 
and the general changes in the international position of England may have served 
as motives for resuming negotiations in the large and liberal spirit in which they 
were originally initiated dring the last years of Zaglul Pasha’s life. (I may add that 
for the intermediate interruption of the peaeefnl progress of Egypt to nationhood, the 
late King of Egypt was not lo.s.s responsible than tlie British reaction.) The inter¬ 
national clouds that for the moment have obsourod the power of Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean may have yielded this shower of liberty. But if the soil had not 
been prepared by the Egyptian united front, and Egypt had continued to bo the scene 
of incorrigible leaders and communities warrring against each other, no good would 
have resulted. Tho lotus springs from the slirao, but it is not slime. And thus 
nationalist Egypt values the recent happy Treaty unmindful of the muddy past or 
the ciroumstanoes in which it may have sprung. 

It seems, therefore, that the Gandhian optimism that, through non-violenoo and 
methods of peaceful moral pressure the Indo-British problem could be satisfactorily 
solved, may not be said to bo groundless. And such a solution is better than one 
arrived at as a result of conlliot, even if we were in a position to wage one suocoss- 
fnlly. In January 1931, a few months after I resigned the Vice-Chauceilorship of 
the Andhra University as a protest against the repressive policy of Government, 
and when temperatures all round were scorching, I thus o-xpressed myself on a con¬ 
tentious topic in my addre.ss to tlie Students’ (Jonforenoe at Allahabad. 

“One word of political faith—unpopular though it may sound—and I have done. 1 
am a believer in the Britisii Empire, which is a Commonwealth of Nations except 
in relation to India. If India could attain the position of a sister commonwealth, 
that would be far better than independence. Grant that tho Empire as now function¬ 
ing lias been an evil to us. Still the point for consideration is, can it not become a 
good ? Has it not become good in respect of Canada and other Dominions ? There 
is a pregnant saying in the MuhabharaU which strikes the keynote, ‘Look not too 
closely into the origins of Gods, river and heroes’. The origins are perhaps small and 
mean. But it is their present and future that determine the estimation in which 
they are to be held. Vast historical unities that bring together dili'erent races, creeds, 
and cultures, and promote fecund intercourse, should not be lightly broken up. It wo 
are strong enough for independence we are a fortiori strong enough for Dominion 
Status which combines the advantage of separation and combination. From the point 
of view of universal humanity, our cry for Independence is another form of 
communalism. With India as a Dominion, the Empire will become an epoch-making 
stage in the federation of the world. If Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s neighbouring Islamic 
nations desire to leaven this mass with their great culture, let them come in to this 
federation and enlarge its scope, variety and 'richness by their sublime contri¬ 
butions. We honour and respect the glorious Islamic culture, none more so than 
myself who have earned liowovor undeservedly tho reputation of having been the 
champion of Mysore Moslems and Malabar Moplas. But we must not leave the 
greater for the smaller or break up the known for the uncertain advantages of the 
unknown, Similarly in regard to the idea of a Ban-Asiatic Federation. Expansion 
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of the existing Britisli Fadoratiou or rather tho luJo-British Eoderatioa that I hope 
will bo brought into axistenoe, is a raora feasible prospect than ilostruotion and 
reconstruction in untried directions. Nor need Dominion Statirs call forth less 
energy on our part than Independence. To bo moderate in ideal is not tho same 
thing as being moderate in consoionoo, courago or capacity for sacrifice. 1 am glad 
that tho great Mahatma of India and tho world has toned down Independenea to tho 
substance of Independence. Form oftun moro porploxing and ve-xatious than 
sub.stance. If wo can get tho substance, we might reasonably ignore tho form. 

How mercurial some of tho chaiigos in Indian thought have been! Less than 
half a dozen yoarti ago, with somo it was the ideal of a Pan-Asiatic Federation. 
To-day, with the same people, it is tlie ideal of all the workers of the world belonging 
to all tho rae-.'s and religions and states uniting to Instal Communism. Nationalisms 
and Frontiers must go urd patrioti.sm renlaeod by socialism and race by class ! I 
suppose imitatois cau always start at tlio highest lovel achieved by others through 
ages of growth and luboui-, and for tliat very reason they probably lack, howovor 
sincere, objective grasp and reality. 

In view of tliB recent Auglo-Egyption Treaty of Poaos and Ileconciliation, and tho 
fact thaftlio WatJ lias accepted Britisli connection at least as a transitional arrango- 
ment, 1 do not tniuk I need modify surioiisly tlio passage above quoted. Taking into 
account the present day lurid happenings in tlio Far East and in Europe, I wonder 
if the shelter of an Empire may not bo a gootl thing, provided of coarse the shelter 
does not impose a shadow and darkuuss, dostructivo of onr national growth. Karachi’s 
air defences are being organised and people aro being trained in anti-gas measures. 
Tho Aeroplane and Airsiiip liavo brouglit India within dangerous proximity of tho 
European mael.storm. Isolated, slio will bo suckod in easily. Nor oan England under 
existing circurastiince.s afford to alioiuite India. Slio will, therefore, do well to resume 
lior war-doalism and give it tliis time full embodiment, provided India on her part 
will compose her internal dill'eronco.s and overcome oommunalisms by the nation idea 
and the nation feeling, ilearts have to change in more places than one, and oliange 
quickly. 

Life akh Thotjohi 

Graduates, I have ranged over a variety of subjects. I trust 1 liave given a living 
turn to this addrots instead of tho usual aoadomio. I have put myself in tho position 
of a young graduam about to enter life, thiaking loudly on his problem—“what aro 
tho facts and ideali tliat I Imvo to take into consideration and how shall I dotermine 
my duty ?” I liav) not laid down doctrines, proscribed policies, or made myself a 
signpost and clireotuig Unger in arcliaic pedagogic stylo, but have thought ideas out, 
examined facts and issues, and loft tlio final judgment to be formed by you after 
giving moro detailed and cogent considoratioii. Nor have 1 exhausted the field of 
enquiry, but only illustrated it by a low itoms picked hero and there. Ono thing I 
can tell yon oraphaiically. Lite is not idea. It is will and conduct illuminated by idea. 
In tho old days phi osopliy witii us meant not merely truths and doctrines and in¬ 
vestigations into tin natare of tlio iiltiinato reality, but a mode of life as well, a yoga 

and sadhana. A Gnani or tho Man of Iiisiglit lod life on a level of far higher spiri¬ 

tuality than tlio uneiiiigliteiied ; witli liim life and thought were insoparable like word 
and meaning. Our .aliilc.sopliic.s wore woven into tho fabric of society. Bo it was 
in Classical Greece. And to-day Oandliism is not an idle philosophy but a discipline 
in real or supposed oouforniity with it ; and oven tlioso tliat accept the philosophy 
—and all need not—do not find it so easy to adopt tlie discipline. The ancient 
philosoplier not raernly preaciied but illustiatod. There was no divorce between 
idea and virtuo. That integral life and personality wo .shall have to recapture. 
Whereas the West is reaping tho dirotnl fruits of action witliout spiritual objectives 
and paying the price in unrest, and tlio robarbarisatiou due to tlie exploitation of 
weaker races, and mutual caniage, wo on tlie otlier hand havo allowed introspection 
and beatific illusions and lotus eating to stillo wii! and action and have become 

stagnant as a race. I am told that it is becanso slio is tlie weaker sox that women 

is endowed witli the longer and tho moro energetic and persuasive tongue. In the 
same way, being, I suppose a weaker race, wo are likely to attach more importance 
than is warranted by facts to t'xplaiia{iou.s, argumonts, excuses, and appeals and 
heroics. We can cheat ourselves, in our own judgment of course, by explanations 
and pose as being better tliau what wo actually aro, judged by standards of true 
efficiency ; wo may porliaps oven olioat Britishers by a combination of explanations 
and bluffs, though tlioyaroa raco who can toacli cunning to the fox as well as courage 
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to tha lion ; but we cannot cheat tho Law of Kavms^^Wo cannot reap whoro wo have 
not sown, and we cannot escape tho consomienccs of om- omraissions and oominissions. 
Let ns not keep floating in a pool of words, imagining wa are crossing tho oceans. Do 
not let all our thoughts be no more than the fitful stars that appear ouly in the (load 
dark of our inactivity, interesting, porliaps, but ineffoctivo liglits. Tlio future of our 
land depends in main measure on your efforts, on the largo organised efforts of the 
youth of the country, and I trust you will not fail tho Motherland in her need. Some 
of us are growing into tho newer day ; otliers relapsing into tho older darkness, and 
most dwell in the twilight of make-bolieve. Hitting to and fro on opportunist wing. 
And what will your choice bo ? If your clioioo is wise and bravo, tho future of our 
country will bo assured and wo shall regain a nlaca of lioriour amongst tire leading 
races of the world. I wish all of yon goJspeua and every success and prosperity, 
interpreted in terms of national advancoraont. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 


_ The following is the text of tho Convocation address delivered by Beioan Bahadur 
Sir T. Vijayaraghavaehariar at tho Convocation of tho Allahabad University held on 

the Sth. ^cember 1936 i— 

I am deeply sensible of tho honour conferred on mo by your invitation to deliver 
the address at this Convocation. My acquaintance with tho University of Allahabad 
and its undergraduates aud graduates started within a fow days of my joining tho 
Public Service Commission in 192G. 1 paid my first visit to tho University in 
January, 1927 and for two weeks, I spent my time mostly with your youngraen. 
1 enjoyed my visit exceedingly aud it was joy to repeat the visits year after year. 
To mis with the keen, young minds that dwelt within those walls, to share their 
hopes, aspirations and enthusiams, was to realise tJie advantages that a residential 
University could bestow on its students who could do their work in intimate and 
constant association with their follows and in cioso contact with their toaohors. As a 
member of the Public Service Commission charged with the duty of recruiting can¬ 
didates from all the Indian Universities for the Ail India Services and for tho 
services of the Central (Jovernment I could appreciate tho oxcelleuco of tho stan¬ 
dards of education imparted here, the diseriraination witli which your degrees were 
conferred and their value maintained, aud tho high degree of success which your 
alumini attained. As a graduato myself of ono of tho older Indian Universities 
constituted on the original London model, I could appruoiate the wisdom of those 
who ware responsible for tho conversion of the Allaluibad University from its old 
organisation into one of the unitary aud residential type. I could see for 
myself the superiority of a system in which education did not stop with tho work 
in the class rooms and laboratories, in which at au ago when the mind is receptive 
to fresh intelleotual impressions and is in the formutive stage, the young woro 
brought together and lived their daily lives together, the opportunities whicli it 
afforded for the impact of young mind on young mind, of thought on thought and 
for the play of intellect outside tho syllabusos and the leotucas which is as im¬ 
portant as the training in tho oiFiciatly directed studies. If the true aim of a 
University is to implant in early lito those habits of mind which should guide a 
man’s activities in later life and to create a certain attitudo towards trutli aud tha 
extension of the boundaries of knowledge, I felt that llio departure which tiio 
Allahabad University had made was being justified. 

"What I have said about the University is sufficient to indicate the extent of tho 
obligation which the residents of tlieso Provinces should feel and the measure of the 
support which they should give to it. And what is true of Allahabad i.s truo in 
varying measure of the other Universities that subservo tlio needs of higher education in 
India. Bear with me if I enlarge on this point. There is just now a danger that by tlie 
constnnt iteration the public may be led to believe that there is something radically wrong 
with the Indian Universities. My cousidorod opinion i,s, and tliis is not tho first time 
I give expression to it, that the education given in them is not very different from that 
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imparted at tho Euglisli Univursitios on wliioli Ihoy aro modallod. Apply the usual 
tosts by wliioli an cdnoatioiial system oan bo juil/^oii. Look at tho long and brilUaut 
roll of groat Ind aus proditood by tho Indian Univursitios. statesman, journalists, 
lawyers, toauheis, judgoa, dootors, seioiitists, engineers and business men, public 
men and servant i of tho state, writers and speakers. Or if you prefer to look at the 
rna.s,s, watch tho large number of plain, undi,stinguislied people who in their own 
plaues carry on their daily work unostentatiou.sly but efficiently and honestly. And 
what is worthy i f note if you sorutiuiso the lists is tho fact that the overwhelming 
majority of tht In liaiis who have risen to distinction have had their education 
entirely in India and not in England or ulsowhore. Wherever the Indian University 
man has a fair liold and no favour, ho lias made a good show as compared with his 
follows from Universities abroad. In Madras, whore the barristers have no artificial 
fu-oteotion given thorn by rule as against the local product, the vakil has practically 
dnvoii tile man from tho English Bar out ol the field. Similarly the private praoti- 
tionor who has hid Ins entire medical education at the provinoial colleges has more 
than held his ow i against tho man reernitod from medical schools abroad. In my 
very first year as a raerabur of the Public Borvice Oommission, seven young men 
who failed to git into tho 1. C. S. by tho Allahabad door, went to England and 
straight away got in through tho London Examination. A distinguished Professor of 
History at a Madras Uollege told mo that any lad who got a first class in honours in 
his subject in tho Madras University could pass into tho I. C. S. without further 
study. And Joiihi.Ioss Pi'ofossors in other Indian Universities which had kept 
up jealously thoir .standards could toll mo the same. Look also at the large number 
of Indiati students who got into the 1. ij. B. iu London iu free and open competition 
with their Knglisli brotlireii. And what doe.s tlie now regulation providing for nomi¬ 
nation of Eiigli.shrii 0 n to that servico for lack of a sufRoiont number of successful 
candidates iu tho e.xanunatioii, point to > 

If we pass on from these comparatively narrow facts to the large fields of 
national life, do nit the great movements of social and moral and political reform 
which are sweeping tiirougli India owe tiioir impulse and their direction to the men 
whose miuds have cultivated and whose oousciences have been awakened by the 
oducation they liai'e received at our Universities V If the Universities had done 
nothing else except to produce tho men and women wlio have given new hopes and 
aspirations, to tlio dim. dark millions of tho depressed classes and who have enlarged 
the sphere of the Indian Women’s life, they would have deserved well of the 
country. Can aiiyaody with exporienoo of Indian life in the last 50 years deny that 
the largest factor n rousing tho national oonsciousiioss and the feeling of national 
solf-respeot has been the higheu' oducation carried on by the Univorsities ? 

No, Gentlemen, I cannot easily, bo persuaded to believe that the education in our 
Univeivsity has been all wrong and that the system requires to be destroyed and 
replaced oy soraothiug entirely now. If tlie argument is that the system requires re¬ 
adjustment to mee' altored circumstances, that part of the machinery should be 
scrapped, other _ parts should bo rojilaced and tJiat new things should be added, I 
readily concede it. The older Universities of England have had to undergo drastic 
changes, often forced upon them by the pressure of outside opinion against the forces 
of conservatism atd prejudice. New Universities have been founded in large centres 
of population in England to meet needs which the older Universities with their 
heritage of tradition from tho middle ages could not easily adapt themselves to. It is 
dillicult for the Englishman, with his time-honoured belief that ednoation to be good 
must be costly, to accept any plan which involved any large inroad of the poorer 
classes outside tho traditional ’‘gentlemanly” class into Oxford and Cambridge. And 
yet the poor Scotdi lad educated ine.xponsively at the Scotch Universities has 
not boon found in any walk of life, law, business, commerce, or Government to be 
inferior to the moie expensively educated Englishman. I am afraid that some of tho 
ciitici.sm directed against higher oducation in this country is based on this prejudice 
against “cheap” education imported from England and adopted by our “new rich”, 

It would go bojond the limits of a Convocation address to examine the dirootions 
ill which re-adjustinont of our Univorsities is roquired. Some important recommen¬ 
dations wore made in the report of tho Calcutta University Commission of 1917-1919. 
The more recent report of the Committee of Inquiry into the Punjab University 
made in 1933 is oven more valuable. Things are moving fast in India both socially 
and politically and if Universities are to maintain their position in tho general life 
of tlio country, changc.s in existing organisation and motliods and introduction of now 
features will be necessary. Valuablo detailed work in this respect is being done by 
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the Inter-University Board started in 1924, particularly in the quinquennial confer¬ 
ences which it has organised, I shall therefore bo content on this occasion with 
making a few suggestions which arise out of my personal experience, 

I think the time is come when parents should consider if it is necessary that as 
a matter of course all their children should proceed from the High School to tho 
University and if some consideration of their individual aptitudes and caijaoity and 
of the careers to which they aro destined should not influence the decision. Even 
in so wealthy a country as England, the proportion of boys and girls that go beyond 
the secondary stage to the University is smaller than in India, Not that I wish to 
restrict the benefits of University education to tho son,s and daughters of the rich. 
I am all against slavish imitation of the English plan which used to assume that 
Oxford and Cambridge were for tho .sons of the wealthy and of the classes belonging 
to what were thought of superior social scale. The Indian tradition has always 
associated poverty with learning and plain living with high thinking, and to 
those of our people who are fortunately circumstanced and are carried away by the 
glamour of “select” educational institutions restricted to tbo select few. I would 
point to tho Scotch Uuiversitios whoso aluraiiu odnoated in poverty have in tho battle 
of lifo proved themselves as good as, if not better than, their wealthier com¬ 
peers of S, Britain. But returning to India, it doo,s seem a waste of energy, time 
and money to oompel boys who have no aptitude for academical studie,s and for 
whose entry on their future oareor.s a Dniver.sity degree i.s not a pro-roquisite, to go 
through the University mill. If this is a matter for serious consideration on tho 
part of parents, it is correspondingly a subject tor University bodies to examiuo, if 
the standards of entrance to Univorsitios should not bo such as to iusuro that the 
candidate i_s intellectually qualifiod to profit by the education that he will receive 
there. It is for the controlling bodies of High Bchools and for the educational 
departments of the Government which have in their hands the issue of secondary 
school leaving oertifioatos to take such stops as will make omployors, whether state 
or private, feel confident that tho education to whicli tho certifioatos testify has been 
such as to justify the employment of tho young men in the los.s important posts in 
Govornmont and private oSices, and that insistence on po.ssessioa of a degree my 
well be dispensed with. 

The day has long gone by when technological instruction, oven though of a utilita¬ 
rian character, was considered unsuitable for Universities to undertake. It is a 
gratifying feature of Indian liighor education tliat more and more students are turning 
away from purely literary or philosophical courses to scioutifio one. Given suiEoient 
opportunities and the requisite facilities for practical and laboratory work, the Indian 
student has demonstrated tho unsoundness of tho old view that tho Indian mind 
was dreamy, contemplative and metaphysical and was not particularly fitted for the 
study of external facts. Like all such sweeping goncral statements, it failed to stand 
the test of actual experience. Prcuudice dnvuii from tliis position then lodged itself 
in the proposition that while tho Indian student could be a good worker in soiontific 
subjects, ho was only an imitator, and was not competent to take tho initiative in 
scientific research. He could bo a follower but not a leader. This opinion too was 
dissipated when the young Indian Scientist was given opportunitios of doing research 
work on his own account, _ I am not of course now speaking of tho outstanding Indian 
scientists who have won distinction in Indian Colleges and Universities, some of them 
in countries far beyond India, Their names are household words aud your own 
Province can boast of several such. What I am thinking of is the mass, and from my 
own knowledge of the large number of Indian young men who have been employed 
or subsidised by the Imporiai Council of Agrioultural Research, tho Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Indian Lac Cess Committee and tho Institute of Plant Indus¬ 
try, I can assert with confidenco that given opportunitios and some independence of 
action, the Indian scientist can give as good an account of himself in original ro- 
search work as the man of any other country. Of course like all young workers, ho has 
to be looked after by skilled senior men, but tlio mistake is not infrequently com¬ 
mitted of keeping him so tightly in leading strings, that his initiative is apt to be 
suppressed. With so much of fine human material to iiand, it seems a deplorable 
waste of national resources, not to make adequate, nay liberal provision in tho shape 
of laboratories and appartus and of suitable work in which tho young Indians proved 
capacity for scientific investigation may bo usefully utilised. I know that tho pro¬ 
vision means money, that it is far cheaper and easier to provide instruction in sub¬ 
jects such as literature, philosophy and law, but it is tho duly of the Universites 
and of wealthy individuals, and where their funds are insufficient or not forthcoming, 
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ot the state to make the provision. No western oonnlrv, except perhaps Russia, has as 
yot fully realised the national value ot scionce. And in Inaia, tho realisation is ox- 
(remely imperfect. The fuluro of tho world lies in scientific advance, and more so in 
India than clsewhoro with a population increasing at the rate of 10,000 a day and with 
only throe-fourtlis of an acre under cultivation per head for food crops. But till 
quite recently nrither the people nor the state had realised the gravity of the prob¬ 
lem. Tho .scientific departments have been tho Cinderalla of the Piiblio Services. 
They were treated as luxury dopartraoiits to be given doles when funds wore plenti¬ 
ful and to bo brought under tho axe when funds became scarce. It was the medinoval 
view as regards science that prevailed. Only, in those barbarous times they used to 
burn scientists at the stage. We, of a more enlightened time, retrench thein. This 
brings rao to the question of researoli in subject in which I am more particularly 
interested, that of Agriculture. It is correct to .say that till tho Linlithgow Commis- 
■sion’s report on Agriculture drew attention to the importanco of associating tho Uni¬ 
versities in tho woik of agricultural ro,search, that branch of activity remained a 
close preserve of government departments. Agriculture touches every department of 
soienco, physios, chemistry, botany, zoology, geology, mathematics and metereology 
and yet researoh work in agriculture was conducted in isolation from the Colleges and 
Univorsitie.s where tho soieucc.s wore taught. That isolation was broken in 1929 when 
tho Imperial Council of Agrio-iltural Eo.search was established. The very first grant 
made by the now body was to tlio Profossor of a coHogo belonging to these Provinces 
on a subjeet of vital importanco to tho growers of wheat, and I am happy to say 
that tho work has hoen oontiuuously expanding, that result,s of importimco have al¬ 
ready been obtidned and that more are in ju-ospect. In these seven years tho iiolicy 
ot Association of the Universitios with tho Ro.soarch Council has been steadily main¬ 
tained. Oraut.s have been made to Indian Universities totalling to an amount ot 

Rupees-for research on agricultural problems. Members of the Universities sit on 

tho Advisory hoard of the Couucii, on tho Editorial Board of its publications and on 
some of its sub-oomraitteos. 

So far so good. But in a country so largo as India, in which many jiroblems of 
vital importance to the largest industry of the country have to be solved, it seems to 
me of urgent r!oo 0 ,s,sity that provision should be made'for every University to_ take 
up research work suited to and of importance in its area and for the expansion of 
the work in those Universities wirore research in Agricultaro is already in progress. 
This means that tho state will have considerably to expand its agricultural budgets 
both under the central ami the proviucial goveramont.s. I know that in the very 
roc:ent past th< Central Government has made largo grants for Agricultural .Resoareli. 
But if wo consider tins imiiortanco of Agriculture to the very oxistanoe of tho country 
tho degree ot lopendenco ot tlie provincial govornmouts on land revenue for their 
resources, and the relative amounts spent by tho Govummonts of Europe and America 
and of .Japan on promotion of Agrioulture, the funds so far provided must bo regard¬ 
ed as absolute y inadequate. The field i.s .almost ultimited in size, the potential wor¬ 
kers. are man;;, but the money is lacking. As just an o.xamide, 1 may mention the 
question of utilization of tho waste products of Agriculture, such as the husks of 
paddy, wheat, groundnut, aroca-nut, coffee, pulp, accumulations ot which are very largo 
in tho areas M'hore their disposal becomes a diffieuit problem. It is only the other 
day that wo lead of the use of paddy husk or similar farm refuse tor making activa¬ 
ted charcoal for use in a new process evolved at Coimbatore and perfected at Pusa 
by whiol'i every ryot who grows sug.arcano on a small scale can make for himself 
white sugar with a total capital investment of Ks. 24. What a wonderful field there 
i,s for the keen young mind.s at tho Universities to engage themselves in with poten¬ 
tialities of great economic benefit to the country. 

Before I leave the subject, 1 wish to draw tho attention of our young graduates, 
whether graduates in Science or Economics or other subject to the opportunities of 
selile.ss and patriotic work so abundantly open to them in tho rural areas of the 
country. The Dnivorsities liavo it in their power to implant in their students public 
spirit and zeal for the welfare of their fellowmen so that when they pass out of 
college into the world, they might take a full and active part in the life of the com¬ 
munity in wliich their lot is ea.st. In an eloquent paragraph of their report, tho 
Royal Commission on Agrioulturo lay stress on this a.spect of University life and I 
shall only add a few words to reinforce this. The countryside is losing its braiirs 
to the towns. Tho foundation of India’s prosperity lies in the villages and it seems 
essential tha; thi.s loss should now bo made good as far as possible. Look at the 
opportunities; for tho young medical men, the young health worker, tho young teacher 
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in the seven hundred thousand villages in ■which 90 per cent of the population ol 
India live. One of the unfortunate effeots of tho artificially high scale of salaries and 
fees paid to Government servants and the members of the learned professions is to dis¬ 
courage educated young man from living the life of tha~villagor. But there are hopes 
that the soale will he reduced in the not distant future to one more commensurate 
with the economic position of the population and to one which they can afford; 

Doubtless there are in the younger portion of my audience men and women who 
will one day serve the country in a larger spore wliothor as legislators or as Mem¬ 
bers of Parliamentary eabinets or as administrators of provinces. It is an honourable 
ambition and under the new constitution there will bo many more opportunities for 
such service than were open to me when I entered the public service over 39 years 
years ago, In.spito of tho problem of unemployment, to the solution of which a dis¬ 
tinguished oiti 2 en of tlie.se provinces has made a valuable contribution, whicli I trust 
lyill soon materialise in concrete measures on the part of the state, you live on spa¬ 
cious times. You will have opportunities of command, of leadership and of initiating 
measures of great public araolioration. In my timo ail that I was officially taught to 
adopt as the rule of my official life was a spirit of contended subordination to Govern¬ 
ment, a lesson which I am afraid I learnt rather imperfectly. How profound has 
been the change in the public life of India can bo gauged from tho fact that a loarn- 
od judge in the part of India in which I then served ruled from the Bench that 
there could be no lawful oocassion for a political speech in India. You live in better 
and happier times. To you I should like, if I might do so without presumption, ^ to 
say a few words of counsel, Make up your mind that when you enter active life, 
you will remove in so far as it may lie in your power, the one signal failure of our 
University Education. The whole spirit of that education should have taught the 
men of my generation to lay aside tho communal prejudices that divide the country 
and prevent fulfilment of our national aspirations. But wo failed to learn the lesson. 
You, brought up in a more liberal atmosphere, may be able to succeed where wo have 
failed. Make up your mind that you will not soil your national heritage for tho 
llGshpots of small personal ambition. Tho active life of the world is the greatest 
school of education, but tlie raoo for its prizes is apt to taint the generous emotions 
of youth. 

If I am asked what have been the greatest contributions to the art of public 
administration made by Groat Britain in India, I should say that they are 
/he principles of the independence of tho judiciary, of tlio independenoo and 
impartiality of the permanent civil service, and of the indepondonoe of those charged 
with the duty of auditing public accounts. It is usually alleged of the nations 
of tho East that they aro so unused to tho principles of a free and demo¬ 
cratic admini.stration that tho Miiiistors, when placed in power e.vpeot a complete 
surrender of judgment and a servile obodionco on the part of their services. It is 
for you, particularly those trained in tho departraout of political .science, to see tliat 
under provinoitol autonomy tho existing British traditions are continued and 
strengthened. 

But a University is like a nation. It is made up a different kinds and condi¬ 
tions of men. There must be amongst you at least some '\vhoso inclinations do not 
favour an active participation in public life aod 'who would rather dedicate thom- 
selves to the pursuit of leaning and ro.searcli in some branch of knowledge, whether 
literature, art, philosophy, history or physical and natural science. These are tlie 
.salt of University life and provision should be made for such in any proper scheme 
of University organisation. Those men aro tho heirs of the learning of all the ages 
and are its trustees for future generations. They have walked under Attic Skies in 
tho city of tho Violet Crown, in tlio groves of Academo they have listened unseon to 
those immortal dialogues of which Plato has loft us a record. They have in the cloistered 
halls of SarnatJi, learnt tho eternal varities from tho lips of him who gavo up his palace 
home in search of that truth which eludes ordinary mortals. They have haunted 
the University of Cordova and drunk of the wisdom of tho wisest and noblest of tho 
Saraoon race, .ibdur Kahman, tho Great. They have mixed unseen with tho learned 
men whom his son, Hakim II, assembled round him with a large tolerance which 
knew no distinction of race or faith, true precursor of our own Akbar, one of tho most 
illustrious names in all our history. The applau.so of listening senates is not for 
them to oomraand. They are not privileged to road their history in a nation’s eyes. 
But they have gazed on the bright oountenaaoo of Truth in the quiet and still air 
of dolightful studies. Perhaps they have chosen the better part. 



The Lucknow University Convocation 

Tho I'ollowicg is tho Text of tlio Couvooatioii Address delivorod by Sir Pursholam 
Das Thakunlas at tlia fiftoeutli Aimiial Couvouatiou of tiia Uuivorsity of Luokaow hold 

ou the 12th December 1936, 

Mr. Oiianceuoe, L.\oies a.nd Gentlemen, 

1. A ConvooatioQ is au iraporlaat laadraark in tho oareor of tho University 
students. Its importanco and sorionsness are marked by certain formal ceremonies, 
accompanied by au address .suitable to tlio oooasion. It is in the fitness of things 
that the addresses on such occasions are usually delivered by servants or scholars, 
who give learned discourses on some branch of knowledge. Addressing the rising 
generation, full of hope and outhusiasm, on the threshold of a oaroer, tlio responsi¬ 
bility of the person addressing tho Convocation is groat. From this point of view, I 
consider that it is a privilege for any one to have au opportunity^ to address the Con¬ 
vocation of a University. Fersonally, 1 consider it to bo a .special privilege to have 
been asked by jonr University to address tlio Convocation, particularly because I 
cannot claim that Idgh scholarsliip wliicli is usually associated with Convocation add¬ 
resses. My natural he.sitation in tlio matter found groat relief at tlio suggestion of 
your Vice-Chancellor that a departure from tho usual nature of suoh addresses 
will be welcome. I therefore propose to devote myself to tlie practical aspects of a 
commercial and industrial career. 

2. A commercial career is not only well-suited to most graduates of Universities 
in India, but is, indeed, necessary in their own intorests and for the advancement of 
tlie masses generally. I have no doubt that Commeroe in India is sadly in need of 
men equipped with tho training and the culture which normally go with the degrees 
of B. A.. B. 8o. etc. In fact, when I outored tho business world 35 years ago, 1 
felt, before I had been many years in it, that the same was poorer for want of trained 
men from the Uirivorsities. h,von to-day, I am of the same opinion, and aithough 
hundreds and th(iusaud.s of graduates may have entered the commercial world during 
tlio intervening throe decades, 1 still feel that it can, without difficulty and with 
advaiitaco to itself and to graduates, absorb many more of suoh graduates. 

3. One of tlio questions which has purplexod both the Government and the 
loaders of Uie non-official world during the last few years has been wliat is called 
“Unemployment of the Middle Classes”. This is said to bo most marked in Bengal, 
the U. F. and Madras, and f am sure that even Bombay, Delhi, tho Punjab and the 
C. P. are not free from this perplexing problem. One can realise that in the last 
five years, owing to continued world depression in trade, this problem has been fur¬ 
ther accentuated. Charges have boon levelled—and I should not be considered to be 
expressing an opinion hero—that our Uuivorsity education is defective. There is no 
doubt that there is room for tho improvement m Uiis. But 1 am not concerned 
to-day with any .ittonipt to solve tho big problem which has baffled many eminent 
personages as we 1 as the Goveniraeut of India. What 1 am uonoorned with to-day 
IS to put before jou my ideas as to how tho promising young men that I see before 
me and wlio have just been admitted into tho portals of tho University of Lucknow, 
can think of a career in Commerce and Industry for thuir future activities, under 
circuinstanoos winch exist to-day and which may continue for, shall I say, a decade 
or even more, before they are altered to anything liko tliu ideal conditions which 

some envisage. , • r ir- , • , 

4. Let me digress hero on what a commercial career implies. Viewed in the 
proper porspeotive, it is not a prosaic calling. Tho market place and market prices, 
in their broader sense, are great instruments of social control and co-ordination. 
For example, they enable the grower in one part of tho world to realise the benefits 
of the activities of the manufacturer in another jpart of the world. With the growth 
of scientific improvement and with the progressive division of labour, the functions 
of the man of oommerco have become increasingly complex. It is through tho 
medium of the middleman, again using the word in its broad ^ sense, that the farmer 
in the U P gets ilie [ji'ice for his produce which is justilied by world conditions. 
And it is that" price, in its turn, which brings within his reach the bonelits of modern 
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oivilisation, e. g., bettor housing, education for bis children, medical aid, sanitation 
and what not. The greater the complexity of modern oivirmation, the greater the 
range and number of technical developments, the greater tho diversity of currency 
and trade relations, the greater will bo tho field for skill and specialisation on tho 
part of the man of commerce, whose function it is to see that the social maohino 
works and works smoothly. You ueed not, therefore, look upon a commoroial career 
as a mundane matter merely of rupees, aanuas and pies, of hard-headed money-lenders 
and stone-wall banks, but you must look upou it as an activity which has, at its root, 
the idea of service to humanity, in its varied economic complexity. 

5. Further there is nothiug which reveals the fundamental unity of humanity, 
inter-dependence of nations on one another, as commerce, Tho United States of 
America, with all their wealth, found in 10d2-H3, that they liad to depend 
upon the outside world to dispose of their surplus cotton. They could not utilise 
their total production of cotton in their own country, nor could they retire surplus 
acreage from cotton cultivation and find an alternative occupatiou for their 
cotton farmers. With up-to-dato transport and modern moans of oommunioatiou 
of thought, the world is getting smaller and its peoples are getting closer. 
No one realises the fundamental one-noss of mankind as the man of commerce 
does. And the sooner tho political leaders of nations realise this, the better. If com¬ 
mercial activities have been the cause of wars in the past, it is now time that they 
bo instruments of peace, 

0. The inoreasing mechanization of human activity has been greatly, but to my mind, 
not rightly, deplored by some thinkers and writers on Kconomics as soulless activity, 
killing the creative instinct in man and hiudering the healthy development of his per¬ 
sonality. They contend that if this bo the price we are paying for modern civilization, 
we are paying too big a price. But there is no such danger in a commercial or 
industrial oareor. Suoooss in it, on tho contrary, calls for the fall play of individua¬ 
lity, and it provides ample .scope for development of tho creative instinct and the re¬ 
alization of one’s self in one’s wort. To givo you a very recent instance, tho creative genius 
of the late F. E. Dinshaw visualized the Cement Merger, of which I believe all of 
you have heard, and his personality realised itself in striving for that crowning 
achievement of his life. You cau therefore see what great scope Commerce and 
Industry provide for the creative genius of man and for service to tlie community. 

7. 'The efforts of both economists and statesmen in all countries are directed, iu 

an increasing degree, to see that tho jiroduct of the field goes direct to tho factory 

either within the country or abroad. The object of such efforts is to minimise the 

expenditure for the services of intermodiai'io.s and enable tho grower to obtain tho 
maximum return for hi.s produce. In this ollort, there is plenty of scope for tho 
educated man to help both agriculturo and_ industry while helping himself, because 
the educated man can command that capacity for co-ordiuation aud orgauisation in 
au efficient manner, which is necessary for such desirable autivLties. 

8. On the same lines, there is considerable room for tho educated man of oora- 

merco in the activities which take the product of tho manufacturer to the individual 

consumer. I refer to the distribution and the retail trades, iu which there is groat 

need for improvement aud for individual service to tho consumer. Where in India 
is tho chain of retail stores where you can got, say, conoot weights and unadulterated 
ghee V Where are the liotels and restaurants where the food is cheap and whoiosomo V 

9. Specialisation in tho marketing of goods aud services is what commerce 
requires, and I maintain that such work alone can elfectively bring tho educated man 
in touch with rural life aud establish an ounobliug contact between the two. Under 
the present condition.s of life in India, tho contact with the rural folk which doctors 
or lawyers may establish is, at best, of a professional type; similar also are the 
relations established by the social worker iu rural areas. But the contact of tlie man 
of commerce is more vital because it touches directly tho pocket aud daily work of 
the rural population. Aud iu view of this, the educated man doing such commercial 
work has unlimited opportunities for raising the level of our rural population econo¬ 
mically, and inlluencing it socially. At a time when the problem of rural uplilt is 
in the forefront and. is receiving the attention both of tlie Government and the pablio, 
it is pertinent to realise that the adoption of tho commercial career by University 
men is one of the most direct and effective ways of establishing normal contact witn 
the Indian village, with a view to bring about such uplift. 

10. Do not, therefore, look upou a commoroial career as dull and merely seltish. 
There is plenty of room m it for selllessness and service, for initiative and outer- 
prise, for adventure aud even romance. These qualities cannot grow in the bio of a 
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nation except by practice. Comraarco onable.s us to learn methods ot organisation, 
both on a large and snaall soalo, the nood for toara work, and the capacity to undor- 
go sustainod physical and manta! strain. In other words, the qualities which make 
for a successful _ and progressive nation can, to a largo extent, be developed by 
adequate efforts in the commercial sphoro. Comraorce must, therefore, be considered 
as a desirable nation-building activity, 

11. Viewed in this liglit, lot me now refer to the equipment necessary for a 
commercial career or an industrial career. To my mind, tfio equipment necessary 
is simple, but you will not misunderstand mo when I say that, just as commonsense 
is, on an average, said to bo fairly uncommon, similarly, this simple equmment is 
not generally forthcoming in plenty'in the .avorago candidate for this career. Integrity, 
industry, persevoronco and onterprl.se are tho four fundamental qualities neo6s,sary 
for the commcicial career. Other qualities are also required, for example, tact, 
resoutoefulnoss, personality, capacity to tliink for oneself, courage to shoulder respon¬ 
sibility at tliQ right time, clear thinking, a will to face facts, and, quick decision. 

Of all these, integrity is, no doubt, tlie most important. It may be said that all 
these qualifications ate nnoossary to make for success in any career. In the com¬ 
mercial world, however, they become doubly nnoossary if the person aims at making 
a mark, over so liumblo. It is a trite saying, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ but who 
would doubt that not everyone lias the patience to test this liomely, yet very true, 
maxim. Honesty pays in the long run, without doubt. It may be that on a few 
occasions, somuoric olso, less scrupulous, may have a temporary advantage over the 
honest man, but ovoatually, because disb’ouosty does not succeed continually, the 
honest man must come into his own. A.s a merchant, I saw, from the very start of 
my career, countless instances whore an unscrupulous firm had a temporary march 
over a straightfoiward one, but such advantage did not last long. There can be no 
doubt that, sooner or later, tho lionost man must come into his own. 

12. You will realise the full iraplioation of my insistence upon industry when 
you recall that Carlylo has said, “Genius is an Infinite capacity to take pains,” and 
the famous Amoiroan inventor, Edison, has dofumd genius as “Ninety-nine percent 

n 'ration and one percent inspiration.” As a race, tho Germans are well-known 
eir industry aud thoroughuo.ss, and therefore, they have secured for themselves 
a leading place in international commerce and industries. 

13, With those qualifications, coupled with the comparatively broader outlook and 
the decidedly bettor capacity of tl»o graduate with the correct outlook making bis 
mark in the sphere of work liandled by him in the world of business. What is 
equally indisputable is that ho establishes his superiority over the less educated and 
more conservative person, also working in the same hold but moving in ruts which 
his predecessors firllowed, unmindful of tho necessity of kooping in touch with what 
is being done elsewhere because of hi.s inability to read and understand tho requisite 
literature. A little industry in liis own own work, thorofore, together with keen and 
close touch witli tlie ]atc,st devulopmoats in tlio world at large—a thirst for which, I 
take it, every gr.ad rate develops from his (;oIlogo days—makes such a graduate in the 
commercial world a pm son to bo consiiltod and to bo looked up to on various pro¬ 
blems, within a fow years of bis cntoring it. I am taking tho average qualifications 
ot a graduate for this purpose, vis., of a graduate who keeps in touch with tho out- 
•sido world through contomporary literature, and ha.s the will and the capacity to 
think for himself. 

14. The question wliicli, I oxpoct, is in tho minds of many of you at tho moment 
is : Where is the room for tho thousands of graduates who are turned out every 
year by the various Univorsitios in tho country in the world of oommerco and 
industry ? It is a natural question, aud I have been asked this question several 
times. My reply has boon that if there is scope for a graduate in any sphoro, it is 
in tho commercial and industrial sphere. There is no royal road in this field as 
compared with any other field of activity, but, if tlie import and export trade of the 
country is of the order of Us. 100 orores a year, and .if , tho internal trade of the 
country is, at a modest estimate, from 10 to 1.7 times that figure in a year, you may 
not find it difficult to understand that my reply stands to reason. 

15. A dozen brilliant men like the lata Pandit Motilal Nehru in the U, P. High 
Court would only bring down the remmioration ot each lawyer, whereas a dozen such 
brilliant men in the U. P. engaged in finance, industry and commerce, would be the 
economic salvation of the U. P. Wbovoa.s there are appreciable limits to tlio work 
in Law Courts or in Government offices, there is considerable scope tor expansion 
in the industrial and commercial spheres in India. Tlie uplift ot the masses and a rise 

80 
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ia their standard of living—an ideal for whiuh the official world has set its mind for the 
first time with the Viceroyalty of H. E, Lord Linlithgow—cannot be brought about moroly 
by official methods, by lawyers or by hoalth officers and doctors. The people must have, 
first of all, the means to afford tho comforts of modoru civilisation, and this can bo 
brought about onijf by tho proper marketing of ludia’.s produoo and by development 
industrially of India’s many resources, her agricultural-vvoalth, her forest wealth and 
her mineral wealth. Tho most pressing need at tho moment is some relief to tho 
pressure on land and diversion of labour (man power) to industrial pursuits. 

16. You will, therefero, realiso what I mean when I say that tliore is groat .scopo 
in the commercial-cum-industrial spheres. 

IV. A common complaint against tho marketing of tho produce of this country 
is that the produoo is not marketed in either an orderly manner or up to a reasonable 
standard of efficiency, or what I would like to call, neatness, in tho marketing process. 
Mixing of various qualities or grades is complaint one has been hearing for the last 
half a century and more. Unreliability In the quality that is beiug offered of sale is 
another defect. All these various defects, or, ‘tricks of tho traclo’ as they have boon 
been called, always react on tho product and ultjmatoly detract from tho value avail¬ 
able to the producer either at home or abroad. It is hardly open to question 
that an influx of educated meu able to think and act for thomsolves, is bound to 
result in substantial improvement, I can relate many personal instances within my 
knowledge where graduates at tho head of either their own business or a department 
in mercantile houses, have brought a new and better outlook into the business that 
used to be done, otherwise perfunctorily, from father to son, and even from genera¬ 
tion to generation. 

18. The best instance of this is tho primitive way in which the money-lender in 
the rural area, who is recognised to be an important factor in tho rural economy of 
the oountrv, continues to work on linos which have been open to criticism. This 
class has, by far, the larger share in tho (inanoiiig of the agriculturist, and, in many 
places, is the only source of credit available to tho grower. It is recognised that in 
the present development of the countryside, tho monv-lender in India is an indis¬ 
pensable factor in rural economy and cannot bo entirely replaced by any ether agency. 
It is also recognised that it is inoorreot to argue, as ajjpears to be tho fashion, that 
the money-lender’s intluenoo is altogetlier harmful. As a class, he is acknowledged to 
be shrewd and frugal with a plain standard of living in comparison with his moans. 
He is also recognised to be in a bettor position to bring to his clients help in times 
of depression, though possibly more from self-interest than from philanthropy. The 
main charge against him has been that ho exploits the illiteracy and helplessness 
of the cultivators by manipulating his accounts and by making all sorts of unjusti¬ 
fiable exactions so as to swell the debt, accumulated interest, beyond tho ability of 
the borrower to repay, so that the latter ultimately finds himsolf in tlie position of 
a serf cultivating his land at a bare living wage tor tlio beuofit of tho money-londer. 
Whether this charge i.s justified or not need not be examined here. What a scopo 
for the average educated man, coming from niral aroa.s, to establish himself as a 
money-lender or shroff, on correct linos y The amount of capital required by an 
individual for this purpose is ooraparativoly small, and it e.'iuuot be said that .such 
capital is beyond the means of a certain percentage of tho hotter-off families in tho 
rural_ areas. What is necessary is a healtliy chango in the outlook and method of 
working. This may look an unattractive and unambitious sphere of activity, but if 
persisted in, it opens up enormous scopo not only for an honourable calling but for 
great good to the society in that area. 

I will give you only one instance within my knowledge. Whilst on a visit to an 
urban area about eight years back, an undergraduate was brought to me by a respec¬ 
table person in that area, and I was asked if 1 could find employment for that uuder- 
graduate. I was told that immediate payment by way of salary was not necessary 
as the young man had some means of Iii.s own. 1 suggested to him tho scopo 
at his very door on tho lines that I have ju.st now raunUoued. I further added that 
if I were in his place, I would not think of a clerical post anywhere but would start 
with his small capital as a money-lender, working on clean liue.s and with transparent 
honesty. I happened to seo this young man a few months back after I heard that 
his business had expanded, and iu fact, he had had tho largest turn-ovor of any 
shroff or moneylonder in that particular taluqa and oven beyond. I asked him 
whether he would now care to consider a job on about Rs. 150 a mouth. Ho 
promptly replied saying. T am doing so well and occupy such a position in my 
area that I would not give up tlio caieer you suggested to mo for any post as a 
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clerk or even a suliordiiiato officer.’ I noed hardly say that such prospects lie 
practically at tliu foot of numorous lovul-hoadod and porsevoriuj' youns men in tho 
rural and urban areas of India. I may add that this young man that I have referred 
to was, by no riicans, an exceptionally gifted person, nor appreciably above tho 
average undergraduate of any University. 

Tile Reserve Bank of India liavo boon invostigating the problem of the best 
agency througii which agrieultural credit can bo ororaoted. Undergraduates and 
graduates from rural and urban areas, with their lirst-liand kuowlodgo of the personnel 
of each rospootive aroa neodiug credit, and working on approved linos, will supply 
a groat need of tho country. With such matorial taking to tho financing of agrioul- 
tnral credit, tlio increasing unpopularity, not to say hatred, of the money-lending 
class amongst the masses of India, must diminish. What a service it would be to 
the country at largo ! And what a scope for a career, at once honourable and much 
respected, to our graduates ! 

19. Regarding tb.a industrial career, what I have said before would hold good, 
perhaps with mire force. In fact, industries on a big scale can only be conducted 
by men wlio have tho broad outlook and good culturo commonly associated with 
University training. With the rapid iidv.ance of scieiieo and the enormous progress 
in industrial research and tecliiiieal effieioney in other eonntrios, Indian industries 
will have to be manned by the bust graduates of our Universities, both for the sake 
of toolinioal knowledge and for the purposes of administrative efficiency, if our iu- 
du.strios are to survive in a highly eonipbtitivu world. 

20. Kcgardiiig agriculture, until the Kngar Industry got a fillip during the last 
decade, graduates iu agriculture from Indian Universities deplored the fact that they 
should ever have taken a dogroo in agriculture, and had to adapt themselves 
to other aotivitiis. With the advent of a large number of sugar companies during 
the last decade, graduates in agriculture were more in demand and I understand that 
an average B. i.g. lias not, during tho last livo years, found any special difficulty in 
getting a docent start. Of course, until tho sugar companies came on the scene, B. 
Ag’s could not be afforded by the avorago cultivator, and they bad only to look 
to those xamindirs ivlio combiiiod a wido outlook with resource. Such instances 
happened to be few, witli the result that 15. Ag’s could only get employment on a 
nominal pay, with the consequeiioe that the best students did not care to go to 
agricultural oollugos. ilowovcr, now, 1 uiHler.stand, tho outlook has changed for tho 
bettor for graduates in agrioulaire. 

21. So muoli for the pros[iocts as tliey appear to mo to be, but I must add that 
iu regard to those, it is eiiually necessary for the Government of India as well as the 
Local Governments, to help to socuro a eliatigo in tlie mentality of the graduate. It 
is well-known that Eiiglisli education was introduced in this country about a century 
ago in order to make available to the JSritish Government an adequate supply of 
olei'ks. A memory of this origin of the educational system iu this country is kept 
by tlio Writer’s Building at Calcutta. (Visitors to Calcutta get considerably confused 
wheu they have to lind out the building in whicli the Secretariate of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal is located, Whoroas similar places in other capitals are known as the 
Secretariate, iu Calcutta Writer’s Building serves tlio purpose, with obvious significance.) 
fit is because of tills origin of the sy.stem of edueation in India that the youngman 
from the Uuivei’sity lias got accustomed to the idea that his natural sphere of work 
s a Goverumeut Department or similar elerioal work olsewhere. A few of the more enter¬ 
prising persons gradually took to the legal and medical professions, till both of them 
became ovcrcro vded. In [irosent cirenm,stances, it is high time that the clerical 
mentality of tho average gi'aduate slionid be olianged into the commeroial-cnm- 
indnstrial mentality. Tliose who are anxiously considering the problem of unem¬ 
ployment of the oduoatod at the present moment, including the Government, should 
deviso ways and means by which tliis desirable ehango in the mentality of tho 
young man from tlie University can bo effected and he may be encouraged to take 
to a commercial career. In tliis connection, the part that Government can play is 
of great importance, inasmuch as it is possible for tho Government to do a great 
deal, by Jiclping in tho promotion of iiidiistrios wliieh will open up further avenues 
of employment for tlio educated, 

23. Is it any wonder, then, that in the eye of the business community in India, 
such clerk-prodiicing odiicatioii fell into dispute, and they never regarded such edu¬ 
cation as an essential oqui[iraoiit for their sons or for their now recruits V As things 
have turned out, the Govonimont of that day can bo said to have rendered unconsciously 
a great disservice to India by setting suoh a goal to the University men of that 
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time. To ray mind, servica as a clerk should bo the graduate’s last lino of defence, to 
which he may turn only under pressure of diro need. 

23. And by the sanie token, I appeal to the business community to revise their 
notions of University education and to take up moro University men in their em¬ 
ploy, after the necessary preliminary training, choose their executive heads from 
among them, following the example of the great business leaders in the U. S. A. 

24. You may have realised that I have in mind the question of protection for 
Indian industries and other forms of State Aid as a partial, but urgent, solution of 
the increasing unemployment of graduates and under-graduates. There is no reason, 
to my mind, why the policy in India should in any way bo different from that 
followed by other Governments that matter, oithor in the West or in the East, viz,, 
the policy of making the country itself self-contained as far as its requirements are 
concerned, especially where the raw material is available on the spot. It has been 
the fashion to plead, on occasions of discussion of the policy of protection in the 
Central Legislature, in the name of the consumer, but I feel that no such plea can 
carry conviction, as there is no sharp dividing line between producer and consumer, 
and one and the same person is, to a certain extent, both producer and consumer. 
Any such attitude, therefore, is bound to bo looked upon with suspicion by the 
people at large. 

25. One argument which has been advanced in this connection is: Why not 
develop agriculture ? I have not the least doubt that everyone will be in full agree¬ 
ment with the Government in any measures that they'may devise to improve the 
lot of the agriculturist in India. But, to my mind, for tlie healthy and full develop¬ 
ment of the nation and to provide for tlie full development of the creative faculties 
of its individuals, any disproportionate emphasis on one pursuit to the detriment or 
neglect of others is fundamentally unsound. The aim of economic activity is not 
merely to subsist but to live a full and many-sided life. J’rof, Irving Fisher has 
gone so far as to argue that a motor car is a nece.ssity for a city-dweller’s spiritual 
dpelopment, I regard industry as a necessary complement to agriculture and^ regard 
diversification of pursuits as indispensable to the healthy growth of the nation and 
the higher development of national character. The ancient arts and crafts and hand 
industries decayed principally because they remained stagnant, and for some reason 
or other ^ which 1 will not discuss here, did not develop on modern 
industrial lines. They were tliereforo rapidly swept out by the manufactured pro¬ 
ducts of the West, where industries progressed rapidly and are still progressing year 
by year at an increasing pace. It is most unlortunate that our artisan classes have 
been driven to the land for moro subsistence. The present pressure on land has led 
to fragmentation of holdings, and distress in agricultural areas can only be relieved 
by diverting the excess population from the land to industrial occupations. And for 
industries to_ survive, thoy must keep pace with the times and develop and progress 
on modern lines. Even for agrioulturo, development on modern lines seems to be 
its great hope. 

26. There is one factor to remember in this connection, and that is that the best 
use of the raw materials of a country can be made by fiie industries of that country, 
and that in relying on markets abroad for a country’s raw matorials, that country is 
very often placed in a most unenviable position. One has only to quote the ludo- 
Japanose trade discussions where, in order to dispose of India's two million bales_ of 
fair and short staple cotton Government have to take cognisance of India being 
dependent on .Japan for her goodwill and the legislature ;havo to agree to receive 
certain quantities of manufactured cotton textiles in return. 

27. 1 therefore feel that it is the duty of the (lovei’nment of India to oncourago 
indigenous industries which alone will materially remedy the serious problem of 
unemployment of onr educated youth and which will, to a siibstantial extent, ensure 
a day’s square meal for the teeming millions of India, 

28. In this connection, it may bo interesting to note that since the fillip given 
to tho sugar industry in 1932, that industry has absorbed a largo number of graduates 
and undergraduates in tho technical work involved about 2,000 scientific men, to say 
nothing of the 10,000 young men engaged in the administrative side. If one industry 
can do so much for the educated youths of India, it does not require many words 
from any one to say how much can bo achieved in this direction by a healthy ohango 
in the policy of Government regarding encouragement to indigenous industries, 

29. My conclusion therefore is that in ensuring the eommercial-oum-industrial 
meritality in the educated youths of India, tlie Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can play a most important leading part. In fact, I see no solution for the 
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problem which ii facing iis in India except that the raw material whicli India 
produces must be used by India to the fullest extent possible, and I have no doubt 
that if the Oovorumont of India rosolvo upon that policy, it would not only make 
India a stronger, more roliablo, and if I may use the word, sincere partner in the 
Commonwoalth of the British Empire. I need hardly repeat hero the warning which 
has been uttered so often in the past that a strong and oonteiidod India is a source 
of strength to the Empire but a weak and disoontendod India can be nothing but a 
Kourco of weakness to it. 

30. What I have indicated above may, and indeed must, take sotno timo to 
materialise. But 1 bolievo that what is suggested i.s so raodost, natural, inevitable and 
true,-that it cannot bo resisted very long. In the meantime, I feel that every young 
man going out of the University must realise that Govornraont service or the learned 
professions alone :;annot absorb even an approeiable traction of tlio numbers that are 
being sent out by the Universities of India. It is, therefore, time for you dotinitely 
to think of the oerrecl: oourso and start on that without fear of set-backs or waiting 
for favours from any sourou. The struggle is bound to bo hard and trying, but I 
see no option left to the groat majority of tho youth of tho country but to make 
their rvay in commercial and industrial life, relying upon their own equipment, 
which, as I said at tho start, must be, bo.sides industry, enterprise and perseverance : 
above all, honesty, 

31. It may be interesting to point out tliat the mark made by Indians abroad 
in places like South Africa, Zanzibar, East .Afrie.i, Singapore and Adoa, has invariably 
been principally in tho coinmoroial sphere, A few may have made their mark in 
those countries in tho legal and medical professions, but oven they have only striven 
there on the general support of tlio Indian comrauroial corarannity in those places.^ 

32. In this ooiinoction, let us reraorabor that tiio flag follows the trade. Taking 
our own History, we (ind that tho British came to India primarily to trade, and 
gradually, while trading, they found themselves masters of tho country. And tvhera- 
ovor the British made efforts to c.xpand their trade, tliey succeeded in establishing 
oithor colonies or lependencies. Besides, it is now recognised beyond question that 
the one thing that binds together the British Empire to-day, and can effectively 
maintain the Erapiro, i.s commerce. 

33. I must not omit, at this jimoture, a reference to the two professions, which 
have, since tho start of British rule in India, boon closed to middle class Indian 
youths of culture und oducation; I have in mind tho Array and the Navy in India, 
careers which ha|ipea to be oiron to Indians of this class to an almost negligible 
extent. In every other country, the best vonths of tho country are recruited for 
the Army and Navy, and, in recent years, for tho Air Force. Owing to political 
considerations, the.‘ e oaroers wore practically not available to Indians, say, 15 years 
ago, and even to-d:»,v, tho number of Indians in tho superior posts in tho Army, 
Navy Or Air Force is amazingly small. It is suspected, prejudice, based on political 
considerations, ma;' be at tlio bottom of this. Latterly, with the starting of tho 
“Dufferin”, a small number of young men are being trained for the Navy, including 
merchant shipping. The progress in this direction is, however, snail’s pace, and it is 
not for mo from tliis platform to do more than make a passing reference to this 
great handicap on tho youths of India. I must, furtlior, observe that, should the 
Government broaden tHeir outlook and their sympathy in this matter and appreciate 
tho advantage they are bound to bring to tho respeutivo services by recruiting 
graduates of the cciiToct qualilicatioiis for these purposes, they will never regret the 
step, In fact, tho candidates trained on tho ‘Dufferin’ have given a very good account 
of thoraselvos, Young men from the middle^ classes, therefore,“they need not 
nooos.sarily be the sons of aristrocacy—reoruitod for these services are bound to 
bring credit to these services by their intelligoneo, steadfastness and devotion to duty. 

34. To those of you who have graduated in one of tho learned professions like 
Law, Medicine or Engineering, may I venture to offer a few words 7 When you 
enter your professions, do not leave behind you the outlook of tho student. Let not 
your spirit of inquiry be damped by the day-to-day pursuit of your professions. 
There is immense scope for research in your spheres of activity, whether you be¬ 
come a lawyer or doctor or an architect. Tho knowledge that you have acquired by 
the methods of the AYost, has to bo adapted to the conditions of the East. And in 
the teeming millions of India, there is an unexplored mine of information which 
will vield its treasure to the ardent research worker, whether in Law or in tho 
social services, in medicine or in the healing art, in arohiteoture or tho art of con- 
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struotion, India needs all your aotivitios, if you work in your professions in tho 
spirit of service and the spirit of inquiry, 

35. Before concluding, I may mako one general observation which I consider 
appropriate at this junoturo in tho history of our country and which is also one 
which I may take this opportunity to make to the promising youths that I sco before 
me. There is a widespread feeling that we in India are prone more to criticise others 
than to do things ourselves. It is alleged that tho critical faculty is dovelojiod 
among us more tlian the creative. Be tliat as it may, 1 appeal to young men going 
out of this University to realise that they will not succeed in life in any career, if 
they accustom themselves to critiei.se actions of others without trying to have ex¬ 
perience of doing things themselves. Tho critical faculty is of great value if it is 
applied in conjunction with constrnctivo effort. You will find that in all affairs, 
criticism by a man who has achieved something is bound to bo considered with 
respect, but that by tho amateur is bound to bo considered either 
immature or irresponsible. I would like to say this with all humility 
that, for a successful career, as also from tho point of viuw of our national 
progress, it is imperative, and oven urgent, that the oduoated youth of the country 
develop the habit of doing construotive work first and criticising others next. Those 
who can do constructive work will, iu the light of their experience, bo very sparing 
in tboir criticism, and their criticism, therefore, will bo of a helpful oliaractor and 
doubly welcome. 

36. In wishing those who have to-day received tlieir degrees tho best of luck, 
I am reminded of the great honour which has fallen to my lot in addressing thorn 
on the threshold of thoir alma mater. When I heard the Convocation Address after 
tho degree was conferred on me, J wondered if a businessman could over asriro to 
the high honour of addressing such a gathering. Tho very fact of your University 
having honoured me with that privilege to-day, to a certain extent, shows that a 
career in commerce is no bar to such an esteemed privilege. 

37. May those wlio have just reoeivod degrees of the University of Luckow, and 
are about to enter life, have tho urge to take to commerce and industry without fear 
or favour : let them keep before their minds the examples of some of tho solf-mado 
men, who by ^ their unaided efforts and from nothing to start with, made fortunes 
in their lifetime and had tho imagination and the heart to use 
their wealth for tlie betterment of the country in many directions. I 
suggest to them the caroors of .'iamshedji Tata, Rachnodla! Chhotalal, Haji Ismail 
Sait, Rajendra Mookorjee, F. E. Dinshaw, Cnrrimbhoy Ebrahim, idamji Peerbhoy and 
other eminent names who havo left their mark iudolibJy on tho sands of time. 


The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is tho text of the address delivered by the Right Honourable Nir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of tho D niversity of tho runjab held on the 

22nd. December 1936 

Your Excelle.wy, Mb. Vice-Ciiaxcellob, Ladies and Gentdemen, 

It is entirely duo to your kindness and courtesy and not to any claims that I can 
legitimately put forward to being heard on matters appertaining to University educa¬ 
tion, that I find myself to-day on this platform. I must, therefore, ask you to accept 
my thanks. 

' I am most anxious not to indulge in any .sweeping generalisations about Univer¬ 
sity Education in India, to praise our Universities in language of exaggeration or to 
denounce thorn as if they had done us no good. Least of all should I like to bo 
dogmatic about your University with the inner life of which it is my misfortune not 
to be intimately acquainted. 

I desire to speak as one who liimself is a product, however humble, of an Indian 
University and who has as a parent been responsible for the education of his children, 
who in private life has every reason to feel grateful to his Alma Mater and also as 
one who during a fairly long association with publio affairs and professional life had 
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ample opportiuiitie.s of watching tlio growth of our national life and observing tondwi- 
nio3 of thought and action. M.y whole attitude may he summed up in the two linos 
of Rabbi Ben Ezra : 

Grow old along with ma 1 

The best is yet to be ! ! 

If, inspito of much that divides us from each other today, it is possible for India to 
claim national unity in the largest sense of the term, an inoroasing singlene.ss of 
pnrpo.se, and (growing dovotion to common ideals of national esi.stenco, it is almost 
wholly duo to our Uuivorsitios. Tho Tamilian from Madra.s and the Bongali from 
Bengal is today muoli nearer tho Punjabi, than tho U. P. man speaking in the accent 
of Liioknovv, was to the Punjabi of 1830. Bo not also forget to giva to Western 
Science its proper meed of praise. It lias given ns. a freedom of thought and action 
without which VO should be moro out of place in tho twentieth century than wo are. 
It lias broken the chain.s of aiioiont .superstition and projndioes wholly iaeompatible 
with the nocessu-y equipment for modern life. IHias also released forces the full 
effects of which no one can yet foresee. English Literature and EtigUsli History and 
Westevn Science have disturbed the .still vvatens of India. They have given us a now 
consoiOLisnoss, now cravings, new ambitions and a new self-respect. Nor let us forget 
the part which law has played in rognlatiug onr mutual relations as raamber.s of an 
organi.s6d .society, and in developing now habits of thought. It lias bred in u.s an 
avor.sion to and irapatienoo with arbitrary action, a burning passion for the as.sprtion 
of our legal rights, though not infrequently when rights are emphasised at the 
cxpon.s 0 of social duties tliey load to consequoiioe.S' whioli a broad-minded spirit of 
tolerance—tho fust essential" of a freedom loving society—would deprecate. Ifthe.se 
have been our gains an the intellectual side, those oii tho moral or emotional side 
have been no less. Wo expect, if wo do not ahvay.s- enforce, certain standards of 
conduct in our private life. Wo admiro probity and integrity and disapprove of 
tlioir abBonoe in Jifferent departments of life. Nothing is more remarkable or Iiope- 
inspiring than tl.o now po.S'itioa which woman i.s rapidly acquiring in our .social 
system—at any rate among those who havo come under the .spell of University 
education. In educate l middle class faratlies—ospeoially I am assured in the Punjab — 
the woman’s world is no longer conlinod to her courtyard and kitcheu, 8he has 
entered into a larger world with froodom to eultivate her mind, her tastes and her 
will. On the emotional side we have done not a little within the last quarter of a 
century to rescue music from its evil a.ssoci.ations in our country and in restoring it 
to its rightful plate in our national life ; uor have wo altogether ignorud the claims 
ot other Fine Artm Schools of Art hi Oatoutta and Bombay, Lucknow and your own 
great and ancient town have added to the wealth of our .spiritual life. All this is to 
tlio good, and all this may in the last rasort bo traced to the wholo.some and benu- 
lioont iulUience of our Universities. 

But there is anithui .side to tho picture, depressing and gloomy and calling for 
your attention. On tho purely cultural side, I can not help feeling that in tho case 
(if the vast miijority of graduate,s of our Universities it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that tho education wliioli they receive during tiie throe or four years of their 
rc.sidonco at our Uiiivorsitis.s bocomos a permuating factor in thoir livas. Exouptiag 
in tlio case of a very limited number, tlioir knowledge is not a plant of oontinuous 
growtii, indeed it ceases to grow whoa thoy iiavo left thoir aoadoraio surroundings, 
and it .soon begins to wither and dry, .so that it i.s hardly po.ssible to claim for many 
of thorn the possession of anything like a su-staiaed intellootual interest. Their lives 
become dull and drab ; there is no abiding relationship established between them and 
those contemporary intellectual forco.s of the world which move men to noble 
thoughts and great actions; ait and poetry and drama raako no irresistible appeal 
to them. In short, instead of leading full and rich lives, their growth becomes 
stuntod, and when ic is not a case of spiritual starvation, it i.s one of frustration, I 
Coe! that this was not the case with our ancestors though the range of their know- 
lodge was not .so wMo or varied a.s ours. The little they read became part and parcel 
of thoir livo,s, it gave them tastes and hobbies which saved them from boring mono¬ 
tony and gave thorn a capacity to enjoy with zest the pleasures ot life. It is my 
belief that this was in no small measure duo to tho fact tnat the culture of our anoes- 
tor.s was not foreign to their nature.s, or inherited tastos, or traditions, and it fitted 
in with their surroundings. Above all the vehicle of their culture was thoir own 
language. 1 must not bo understood to imply or suggest a protest against our being 
fauglit foreign languagas. Indeed I fool that tho moro foreign laaguage.s we know 
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the better will it be for tlie breadth of our minds, but I cannot forget that our host 
cultural work has boon done and can be only done in our own languages. If Tagore and 
Iqbal are today what they are, if they have mado lasting contributions to our 
cultural wealth, if they liavo stimulated our thought and kindled some of those 
higher and flner emotions which at times lift us to a higher plane, it is because they 
have sung iu Bengali and Urdu. If you cannot educate a whole nation in a foreign 
language, you also cannot develop your culture iu tko language of another nation. Wo 
iiave neglocted our own languages and our literatures, tliough the oriental side of 
your University and the healtliy love for our own vernaoniar perhaps do not expose 
you to that charge as does the absence of them in some other provinces and Universi¬ 
ties. Another reason for this ditforence botwoen the cultural life of our own may 
be that in certain respects they were more happily circumstanced than wo are. 
Theirs was not a life of stress and hurry like ours. Iu their ease lifo was not such 
a heart-breaking struggle as it is in ours. 

To whichever department of life we turn, I think our young men must be prepared 
to take the risk of individual to competition. That i.s the spirit of tlio times, it manifests 
itself in tho relations of individual. It dominates to-day the relations of ono nation 
to another. Whether this should be so, or whether the higher, nobler and more 
human spirit of co-operation should inform and guide our material relations is tho 
problem of the world to-day. I simply wish to draw attention to tho hard fact that 
our lot has been cast in a competitive age and howsoever much we may deplore or 
deprecate it, we can not ignore it» As individuals each in his own sphere, and as 
component parts of the nation wo have to equip ourselves for this competition. Wo 
have therefore a clear right to expect that those who are responsible for tho educa¬ 
tion of our youth—the future citizens of India—shall so regulate their system of 
education as to enable them to cultivate those intellectual, social and moral qualitios 
without which they mu.st be submerged in the depths of failure and despair. A 
wide extension of knowledge is a noble ideal. I am not against it—indeed there is 
nothing that I should more like to see undertaken earnestly, zealously and continu¬ 
ously than a nation-wide crusade against ignorance and illiteracy. No nation can rise 
to greatness or economic prosperity unless it first conquers tho forces of darkness 
and ignorance. We talk in these days of cottage industries—we quote .Tapan as au 
example to follow—the cottage industrio.s of Japan and indeed its entire ooonomio 
structure rest upon the bedrock of a widely diffused sy.stem of mass education. Thi.s 
is no less true of many other countries. 

I do not, if 1 may speak to you frankly, look upon our Universities as tho solo 
instrument for our nation 1 regeneration. In the best of circumstances they can 
answer only a small part of our national needs. They must hold themselves respon¬ 
sible for the enriehmeut of our oulturai life, they must act as nurseries for our 
scientists, our professional men, our public servants and our public leaders of tho 
future. If therefore we desire our Universities to play their part effootiveiy in tho 
building up of national strength, I submit we must not hesitate’ to rescue them from 
that tendency to produce, or at all events to suffer that quality of deadening second- 
lateness, if not worse, which I fear must bo the case when mass production of 
graduates every year is supposed to be the measure of their success, 1 tliink we 
should not he supposed to demand too much from our Univorsities if we expect tliom 
to give us a fare share of first class scieutists, chemists, biologists, botanists and 
scholars in other branches of knowledge, who can raise the level of out national lifo 
and help us generally in building up our future. When therefore I read tlie other 
day in the newspapers that Messrs. Steel Brothers & Company of London had, iu 
recognition of the great work done by Dr. Bhatnagar, mado a very generous gift of 
money to him and that ha had with a singular sense of patriotism and self-denial 
transmitted a considerable part of that gift to the Chemical Department of your 
University, so as to create an Industrial Research Department in which some 
research scholars could develop new processes for the iudustrial utilization of Indian 
raw materials, I felt that your University was lucky in possessing a professor wlio 
was alive to his duty to the country and was not afraid of being accused of doing 
something practical for tho good of the country. 

I have fust spoken of tho mass production of graduates. Will you permit mo to 
draw your attention in particular to tho “mass production of law graduates" '? I 
should not bo at all surprised to know that ttho position in tho Punjab is as had as 
it is in my own province or some other provinces. The seductive charms of law as 
a profession attract far too many of our young men who do not take long to be 
disillusioned. It is, I fear, more easy to got into the profession than to got out of it. 
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tlian to got oat of it. The number of aupointmonts to which tliey can legitimately 
aspire is after all limited. A lawyer’s business, in Northern India at any rate, is 
suppo.sed to bo to fight and wrangle in courts of law. There is scarcely any demand 
tor his advice before tho commencement of hostilities, and when they have oom- 
monoed, he must take no risks by standing out for principles which will not pay, 
he must do at others do, and that is how best to reconcile his self-respect and con¬ 
science with his needs. You cannot in these circumstances always expect a high 
standard of piofessional conduct or efliciency. It pains me more than I can tell you 
to speak thus of tho profes.sion to which I have belonged during the last forty years 
of my life and whioli has treated mo personally kindly and even generously. I am 
most anxious about: its future, about its honour and about its prestige. It has in the 
past produced nearly overywhero in India men of the highest intellectual calibre and 
tho finest charictor—men who would have made their mark in any country. In has 
given us a nuiabor of judges of liigh iutolloctual and moral gifts, whose work is a 
rich heritage of ours-, nor less distinguished lias been the wort of many in tho field 
of public affiLirs. Such a piotcssion deserves, in my opinion, to be saved 
from tho fate which has overtaken it. I tliink tliis can only bo done by a 
thorongli iiivcitigation of tliu position and a careful attempt at reorganising 
it. This may, and prohalily will, involve tho overhauling of our legal 
machinery, but I do not think wo can voiy much longer afford to ignore the urgency 
of tho problem. I do not think wo cau dopond upon tho inner vitality or strength 
of the profossiou itself to bring about wliolo.somu changes. A part from the proverbial 
conservatism of tho profession which disinclinos it to any changes of its constitution, 
there are important inlorosts of a vested charactor at stako. And yet it seems to 
me that neither in the public interest, nor in tho interest of the profession itself 
can the present state of things bo ailowod to continue indefinitely. Much was 
expected at one time from the Bar Councils but I am afraid they have not fulfilled 
the expectations formed at their birth. All that, therefore, I urge at present is that 
the matter shou d be committed to a carefully chosen Commission who should be 
asked to report ;in the existing position and make recommendations for the reorgani¬ 
sation of the profession. 

Our Universities cannot altogether absolvo lliemsolves from their responsibility in 
tho matter. Ttiey aru in India the factories where lawyers are made. They have 
to ask themseivc! sorao plain (piostions. Is it their function simply to maintain a 
continuous .supply of new recruits to the profession year by year, or is it their 
proper province .uid duty to treat law as a source of cnlture V Writing in tho 
eightoGntli century tilackstoiio observed ; 

“I tliink it an undoniablu position, tliat a competent knowiedgo of the law of that 
society in which wo live is the proper accomplishmont of every gontleman and 
soliolar; a highly useful, I had almost said essontiai, part of a liberal and polite 
education. And in tliis 1 am warranted by the oxamplo of ancient Romo, where, as 
Cicero informs m, the very boys were obliged to learn the twelve tables by heart, 
as a carmen mor isanum, or imlispcn.sablo los.son, to imprint on thoir minds an 
early knowledge (f the laws and constitution of thoir country.” 

Writing in our own century, and as rocontly as last year, Rrofessor Jenks observed 
as follows 

“The purpose of legal oducatioii is not only to toach youthful students the eloments 
of thoir .studies, lake all otiior education, if fails in its task unless it .stimulates a 
select fow of its devotees to carry the torch of learning into new lands, and to light 
the way before tlniir followers. Eor Law, and ospocially Knglish Law, is a living 
organism, ever striving to adapt itself to now conditions, always liable to be choked 
by survivals which have lost thoir uso, or baftlod by problems hitherto unsuspected. 
Those survivals may be explained and exorcised by tJie study of history, in which 
English I.,aw is uniquely rich ; and the.so problems may bo solved by philosophical 
study, basod oithor ou analysis or a comparative study of similar problems in other 
systems.” 

1 bog you to note tliat in our country wo have not got to deal only with Englisli 
Law or Statute Law but with so many systems of law tho roots of which lie in 
our history but which govoru tho daily affairs of our life. I ask you to 
consider what afiur all is tho output of our lawyers in the realm of 
law as a science. Is tlioro auytliiug like the comparative study of law in the country 
or any attempt at n study of the higlior branches of law V What is tlie provision 
which our Universities make for legal education of an advanced type V How much 
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money do they spend over keeping them in a state o£ offioieucy, providing the necees- 
sary equipment for legal education, encouraging liigiier study of law and rosearoh. 
Some of these questions recently engaged the attention of a Corarnittee in England 
appointed by the then Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankoy) and presided over by Lord 
Atkin. The Committee conoerned itself with the question of olo.ser coordination 
between the work done by tiio Univorsitie.s and professional bodies and further 
provision for advanced reBeareh in legal study. Is it too mucli to liope that the 
same spirit may inform our Universities and Oovornment in tackling the question of 
legal education in India ? I am told tliat your University has recently added one 
more year to tho course of legal education. Lot mo p-ankly oongratulato you on tho 
decision as a step in tho right direction, even thougii for the moment you may have 
incurred some unpopularity. Yon are in tho happy position of po.ssBS.sing one Univer¬ 
sity. Wo in tile United Provinces are blo.s.sed with an abundance of tliera and it 
almost looks as if the five that we posses can not have ono mind on tiiis 
question. 

I am afraid I have already .spoken more than I need have done on University 
education. Put shortly, tho view that I taka is that our Universities must conti- 
nnonsly and steadily aim at higher .standards of eflieionoy, scliolarship and scientific 
work which, howsoever advanced it may bo on tho theoretical side, should bo co- 
rolated to the economic needs of the country. If all this needs more money, I should 
be the last person to object to its being found by your aspiring Ministers of the 
future. But I would enter a caveat against the notion that an early multiplication 
of graduates, for whom neither you nor any ono else really cares as soon as they 
have left your portals, is the main function of a University. 

If University education is really to do that good to our country, which is done to 
others, then it seems to me to be necessary to look to its foundations. The true 
foundation of all University education must be furnished by a sound system of schools. 
Whether having regard to onr linanoiai resources wo can afford to have anything 
like the English system of Public Schools, which is somewhat peculiar to England 
is a question which, for the raomout, does not seem to me to be of any pressing 
necessity. But what is to my mind necessary to consider is whether 
the system of education, that prevails in our Secondary Scliools, is one which 
can produce the right sort of material for our Universities. I am not thinking of 
the vast majority of those who proceed, especially from schools in small districts to 
Universities, ill-equipped and ilf-preiiared to receive tlio higlier education that awaits 
them at the Universitieis. What should be the proper length of time for which a 
student should stay at school, at what period of his life he sliould enter a University, 
how long should he stay at the University itself, are questions on which the opinion 
of educational experts is entitled to great weight. But speaking as a layman, it i.s 
somewhat difficult for me to beliovo that a boy of 13 or 14 or 15 can derive as 
BBUch benefit by going to a University as a boy of 17 or 18 can. I am expressing these 
views with great reserve and only tentatively, as 1 .shall soon have to apply my 
mind to these questions as Chairman of a Committee just appoiuted by the Lmitod 
Provinces Government. I am willing to bo educated by experts on these questions, 
but as one, who in different spliores of life has to corao into touch with the products 
of our schools and Universities, there are some impressions which have been pro¬ 
duced on my mind in recant years and I should not hositatc to put thorn before you. 
It education means merely book knowledge, or the passing of periodical examination, 
then perhaps there is not much to say against our schools, but if it means some¬ 
thing more,_if it means the unfolding of a boy's inborn faculties enabling him to use 
his mind, his eyes, his ears and bis liands, as they should bo used by him, then I am 
afraid I cannot feel enthusiastic about our schools. Does au average school-boy de- 
reJop a healthy curiosity to know sometliing more than what he finds in his book, 
does he develop powers of observation, does he develop any hobbies, does he acquire 
in some degree a sense of self-reliance ? These are some of the questions on which, 
to put it mildly, one may be permitted to entertain doubts about the usefulness of 
our schools. It is only very recently tliat attention has been drawn to the need of 
providing diversified courses of instruction and trying to make school education self- 
sufficient, so that the termination of school education may mark a definite stage in 
the career of a boy. A system of education, which takes no note of the varying 
qualities of different students, which seeks to cast them all in the same mould, which 
mates no distinction between a boy whose aptitudes at some stage or other of his 
career mark him out for further literary or scientific education at a University and 
a boy who after receiving some general edneation will do better by being prepared 
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for soma vuoation or iufUistry or somo othor oaroer, can at best produoo vovy mixed 
results and in ray jndgraont is not a suitablo foundation for University oducation. 
Last year wlu n [ was in England and on tho Continent ray oxperionca of secondary 
schools tlioro--! do not say it was as long and as thorough as it might havo 
boon—led mo to think that our system was very rauoh out of date and required 
considerable roadinstmonts to the altered situation in tho country. It is for thus reason 
that I havo wdcornod some of tho pronouuoemonts of tlie Central Advisory Board 
and the Kosoh.tion of the United Provinoes Govornmont on the subject. Is the two 
e.xperts whom the Government of India have recently called from England can help 
us witli ideas and practical suggestions iu bringing about the necessary changes, 1 
for one shall t ot regret tlie expenditure. I believe yoiir own Department of Educa¬ 
tion is alive tc tho need of reforms in this direction and it may not be an extra¬ 
vagant hope tint your now Ministry of Education .may deal with tlie problem wisely 
and courageous'y. 

There is no iiroldem connected with our young men, which has come more to the 
front in recent yea\'s, than the problem of unomploymont. I have had recently to 
examine this piohlom in relation to my own province. Brora all that I know and 1 
have hoard, ho vever, I do not think that it is less acute in your proviuco than any¬ 
where else—indeed one may safely s.ay that there is hardly any provinoa in India 
where our young men aro'iiot fooling tho pinch of it. The only silver lining in an 
otherwiso dark and despondent atmosphere is that tho public conscience 
has been roused arid. Govcrnraonts are j\ist beginning to fee! somewhat feebly their 
responsibility iri this matter. 'I’iie United Provinces Government have just issued a 
statement sliow ng the action wliich they ii.ivo taken to implement the report of the 
Unemployrneul Committee and 1 must publicly acknowledge the interest which His 
Excellency Sir Tarry Haig and ray my friend, Sir ,7wala Prasad Srivastava, tho 
Minister of Education, have i)een takiug in tho matter. It is proposed to start there, 
among otlier tilings, a commercial and industrial training colony, to establish indus¬ 
trial credit and marketing compauies, to provide for practical training in agriculture 
and instruction in estate raanagoment and to encourage somo subsidiary agricultural 
industries. Government there have alrnady sanctioned tho establishment of an Un- 
employment Board. I sincerely hope that tlii.s is only a beginning and that the work 
to follow may bo on a much nrapler scale. Simil.arfy, soma statements have been 
made by tlie Go/ornmout of India iu tho Logislative Assembly to the effect that they 
also are examining the entire question. I trust that the Central Government may 
give a clear and dolinite lead to all llio Goverumonts in tlie country before it becomes 
too late. Tlie priblem, liofli in its incidents and some foatures, must differ from 
province to province. In your own province I find that .since 1032 Government havo 
made grants of land to educated persons with the object of encouraging 
.scientific means of agriculture aud rolieviug uiiemploymont to somo slight extent; 
that 24 squares, o icli uf approximately 25 acres have been granted to some of tbe oduoatod 
unemployed ; tlia': 48 grantees—all of whom wore graduates—havo already been selected. 
The scheme, I an told, lias so far provoil a success and its extension "is under consi- 
dmatiou. Bimilaily, in tlie l)ci»aitraent of Agriculturo stress is being laid on research — 
particularly in the botanical line—so as to utilise graduates who will carry on research 
with tho ultimate object of recummoiiding to tlie cultivators improved types of wlieat, 
cotton, sugar-oanii, foddors, etc. wliich give liiglier yields than the indigenous seeds. 
I understand that the Punjab Agricultural Collogo, besbles giviug education in acaderaio 
courses, also provides for instruction in fruit culture, fruit preservation, dairying, 
farm management, poultry keeping, etc. and, 1 am assured, tliat it is due to this 
education that agi iciiltural workoivs witli some modern ideas are to be seen now-a- 
days in every pait of tho province and that interest in agricultural improvement has 
been aroused. Similarly, on tho industrial side, I am told, that financial assistance is 
being provided foe cottage aud small scale industries ; that commercial and industrial 
intelTigenoo is being organised and that technical assistance is being made available and 
the value of proper marketing is being recognised. Your Industries Department, I am 
told, has lucently estaVjlished an Employment Bureau lor recording statistics of unera- 
ployment amongst all classes of graduates, products of Intermediate Colleges, second¬ 
ary, iudustvial aud teclmical schools and for liolping to bring togetlior employers and 
the iinemploynd. .All this seems to me to be encouraging. Tlie problem of unem¬ 
ployment, 1 ventiiio to submit, so far as the educated classes are ooucerued, cau not 
bo solved witlioiit roorg.mising our entire system of education so as to produce not 
merely men of culaue but also practical-miiidod men wlio can become useful econo¬ 
mic units of the iiatioii. Side by side with this and as an indispensable aooompani- 
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ment of eduoationa] reform we have actually to provide raoro oaroers for our educa¬ 
ted young men, to establish on modorn lines cottage industries, to absorb those 
possessing technical, scientifio and practical knowledge in largo scale industries and 
to open other avenues for work. While I realiso the growing importance of voca¬ 
tional education and industrial training, 1 also feel that such education and such 
training by themsedves can not solve the prohlotn unless each province assumes res¬ 
ponsibility for developing those weallh-^rroducing activities which alone can find em¬ 
ployment for our young men. If I may be permitted to quote from the report with 
which I was associated, “there can not' bo one single remedy which can solve tiie 
question of unemployment, nor oan it be solved immediately, but I think that if it is 
attacked systometically on a well conceived plan with the resources available to Go¬ 
vernment, a great deal of relief cau bo given to the unemployed among the educated. 
While if Government are prepared to spend moro money on the devolopmout 
of the country, on recognising tho entire system of education and on encouraging 
and fostering the true spirit of industrialisation, a great deal moro may be done.” 
I think the time has come when onr provincial Governments, who under the new 
constitution will be concerned with unemployment, should definitely recognise tho 
importance and tho urgency of tho problem and also tho danger of postponing tho 
solution on the danger of proceeding at a leisurely pace. Such steps as have hitherto 
been taken by Governments only touch tho fringe of tho problem and at times I 
feel as if there is not that keen and close appreciation of it which in these days wo 
aro entitled to expect and demand from Goveinmont. I agree with tJie point of view 
that tho success or failure of the new Governments, which aro to come into being 
in the provinces within tho next few months, will bo measured by their ability or 
inability to face and cope with onr economic probloms, I do not forgot that wo 
have got to work in tho midst of imperfect conditions and with such tools as we 
cau command. I do not, howovor, believe in tlio paralysing doctriiui (hat w'e can do 
nothing to relieve unemployment or economic distress generally until (lie dream of a 
now order of society has b'ecn realised. It is plea.sant to tbinli of “tho ebureh of tho 
future, the eommouwealth of the future ami the society of the futuro”, but the 
essential and the immodiiito problem for considoration should be how to harmonise 
this tempting idea with tho actual conditions of human life in our country. I may, 
therefore, indulge the hope that whatovor may divide your futuro legislators, I hope 
they will all be united in tackling this very juactical proclem in a practical spirit. I 
think the problem is big enough in all its ramifications to engage the attention of a 
wliolo-time Minister aud, fu any case, I sinooreiy hope that il will not be rologatoj 
to a Subordinate position in the departmontal work of Oovoruraout. 

There is only word of advice which I shall give to tho nnomployed among our 
young men. If they want practical rosults, they must not alionato _ any section of 
public opinion—at any rate that section which can influence decisions and action. 
Thoro are no short cuts to its .solution, nothing dramatic nood be expected from 
Govorumenfs or tho public. Public opinion must no doubt bo roused, the legislatures 
and tho Governments alike must bo mado to feel their responsibility in tho matter 
and we must demand steady and solid rosults rather tliau academic discussions of 
.social and economic theories which only tend to divert attention from tho main and 
immediate issue. 

When I suggest or emphasiso tho nood for oduoatioual reforms, it is becau.so I 
think thoro is far too much of wastage in our Colleges and Univor.sifies. If, as 
Professor Barker says, the University, like the Church, lives by tho spirit and for 
the cultivation of tho things of tlie spirit, thou I pray that wo may allow tho 
ti'uo spirit to descend on us and guido our steps. My protest is against tho pseudo- 
culture, which i.s neither of the Ea.st nor of the West, against wrong values, false 
standard in scholarship, thought and expression. If on tho other hand our Univer¬ 
sities are fay the necessity of our situation to function not merely as seed-beds of 
pure learning and culture, but also a.s onergising agencies of our material needs and 
economic betterment—as I think will bo the case for a long time to come—then 1 
think they must equip themselves to disthargo both thesu functions offioientiy. What¬ 
ever your choice, J am anxious that they should aim at the best—and not tho second 
best. I realise tho difficuliies of our Universities-particularly fiuancial. Five years 
ago the total income of the British Universities was, according to Professor Barker, 
£ 5,000,1X10 por annum. Nearly a half of it was paid from jiublic funds. “The Sato 
itself provides 36 per cent, of tho whole : the local authorities provide a further 
10 nor cent. A iittlo loss than a third (31 por cent.) arises from the fees paid by 
students for matriciiiatioD, tution, examinations, and graduation. The remaining 23 
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por cent, of tho incorao of the Universities is mainly drawn from endowments, 
donations, and siihsoriptions, which amount to a little over 16 per cent, of tho 
whole.” Our poverty forbids us to cherish liopes on this scale, we have no Lord 
Nirffiold to give us out of his abundance benefactions which have covered his name 
with fame and glory in England, but lot us not forgot our own Tatas, Eash Bohari 
Ohoses, Taraknath Palits, Annamalai Chettios and those large-hearted benefactors 
among our Princes, landed aristocrates and wealthy men to whose generosity and 
patriotism the Benares Hindu University and the Muslim University at Aligarh— 
and may I add, tho Osmania University at ITyderabad—will boar abiding testimony. 
Your Excelloniy and Mr. Vice-Chancellor, the cause of Indian Universities is not 
yet lost. Let the true spirit inform those in whose hands lies the future of our 
Universities and India, with all the limitations of its resources, will not, I feel hope¬ 
ful, fail our Universities. 

And novv before I resume ray seat I must say a few words to the young men 
and women to recognize and celebrate whoso success at tho University wo have 
assembled here to-uay. In the struggle of life that awaits you, the good wishes of 
every one horn will accompany you. The keener tho struggle is, the greater will 
be the call cn your resources—physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual. You 
have to live not only for yourselve.s but also for others—for your families 
and for your country. In a famous passage of his Republic Plato draws a 
vivid pioturo cf a young man of his age. I (pioto it to you not as an example to 
follow, but as one to avoid ; 

“Ho lives”, says Plato, “from day to day indulging tho appetite of the hour ; 
and sometimes ho is lapped in drink and strains of tho flute, then he becomes a 
water-drinker, and tries to get thin ; then he takes a turn at gymnastics ; sometimes 
idly and noglectiiig evorythiug, thou once more living tho life of a philosopher; often 
he is busy with politics, and starts to his feet and says and does whatever comes 
into his head and, if he is emulous of any one wiio is a warrior, off he is in that 
direction, or of men of business, once more in that. His life has neither law nor 
order; and tli s distracted existence ho terms joy and bliss and freedom ; and so 
he goes on.” 

The lesson of this passage is obvious. He inculcates there a steadfastness in 
lliings of the mind, a steadfastness of gazo, a firmness in beliefs and orderliness in 
ideas. Let them bo all your aim so far as your intellectual life is concerned. Do not 
go away with the impression that your education is over today. Your University has, 
I presume, stimulatea your dormant faculties, given you some tendencies and aroused 
in you a capacity to cultivate your minds and to disoriminato between the gold and 
di'o.ss. You have now to begin tho procos.s of self-education, and that is a process 
which can on'y end with one’s life. Seek sustenance for your mind in tho company 
of master minds of old and of today, they will bo your best friends and guides. 'They 
never fail you in those critical moments when there is a challenge to your faith in 
tlie immutable pricciplos of life. Avoid tho trash that passes for literature. Think 
for yourself, clearly and boldly, hut do not jump to final conclusions and then abide 
by your convictions. Dealing with tho intellectual life of young men of his times 
Plato says at anolher place, “The earth about Ihom is loose, and they have no roots 
reaching far uto the soil. They flight upon every flower’, following their own way¬ 
ward wills, 0 !' because tho wind blows thorn. They catch opinions, as diseases are 
caught, when they are iu tho air.” Ho may be a very ancient and unfashionable 
philosopher to quote in these days of flux and instability, nevertheless what he says 
may not. bo dismissed .summarily as an idle platitude. The moral side of your nature 
will be put to oven greater strain than tho intellectual in your dealings with your 
kith and kin, your friends, your enemies, your fellowmen. Do not let it be said that 
you have in siich dealings fallen below the standards of rectitude, integrity, toleration 
and fairness, which your University expects you over to maintain. Do not forget 
that you will ho llie radiating centres of influence in your society. Many of you, 1 
have no doubt, will feel the urge of serving our common country. It is a noble 
ambition to f:orv8 your country, to subordinate your own interests to those of our 
countrymen. I make ample allowance for those generous impulses, which are so 
appropriate io your years, for that impationeo with things a.s you find them, which is 
so natural tc the ardour of youth ; no ono has the right to blame you for being moved 
by a burning passion for a fuller and freer life tlian wo possess ; it is tho natural 
sequence of tho education that you have received All this will, m my opinion, bo 
the creditable part of your being—but there is one thing which I will earnestly beg 
you not to forget. Remember there never was greater need in our country than 
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there is today of a generous spirit of toleration. If we are to develop a common 
life and achieve common ends, then think less and talk loss of communal rights and 
think more and more of common duties. It will be thus that you will justify your¬ 
selves aud the University which is launching you forth today in the larger life of 
tho country. Face the world with -confidence, iu a spirit of high resolve and noble 
purjioso and with the faith that the best is yet to be. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Nawab Zulqadr Jung 
Bahadur at the Convocation of the Osmania University hold in 1345 FaUi (1936) : 

Your Excellency, Fellows and Graduates, 

Sir Shah Muhammad Sulaiman, Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, was 
selected to address the Convocation of the Osmania University this year. It is hardly 
necessary to dilate on the advantages of inviting men of learning and culture from 
outside. A great author figuratively describes the meeting of intellectual people as 
the friction of stones that produces fire. In the case of the Osmania University, 
which, by adopting a vernacular of the country as its medium, has carved a new 
])ath. in the realm of University Education in India, it is particularly desirable that 
outside educationists should inspect it and givo us the benefit of their views and 
critical observations. It was on considerations like those that His Exalted Highness 
graciously approved of the selection of Sir Shah Muhammad, who was, however, pro- 
vented from accepting our invitation this year owing to important engagements at 
home, and as there was little time loft to select some other distinguished gentleman 
especially an outsider, it foil to me, in compliance with orders, to take Sir Shah 
Muhammad’s place on this occasion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as the problem of higher education wore aspects of a poli¬ 
tical nature in India some thirty years ago, so under changed oiroumstanoes of to-day 
it appears to ho fast assimilating the characteri.stic feature of Political Economy. Tho 
Convocation address of the last few years aro full of discussions of an economic 
nature, and comments on tho material benefits ane economic results of Uuiversity 
education prominently dominate a number of those learned discourses. It is obvious 
that no educational institution can remain unmoved or unaffected by the prevailing 
conditions of society around it, but to attribute functions of an omploymont agency 
to our colleges, or to judge tho success of education on the material basis of its pro- 
lit-prodncing potentiality, would hardly bo in oon.sonanoo with tho nobler aims and 
ideals of instruction. And, before we' become nervous at the reports of increase in 
tho number of our “educatod unemployed,” it wiJl be of advantage to compare tho 
progress of our higher education with that made by some other nations of to-day. 
Even iu British India, the latest statistics show the number of studonts in Aits 
Colleges alouo to be more than 75,000. If the period for higher education 
be taken to bo from 15 to 35 years of age, then out of a total population 
of about 55 million persons of University ago, nearly 13 per each ten thousand 
aro having purely liberal education in these British provinces of India. In 
contrast to this the total number of students in the Nisam College and the Osmania 
University Colleges throughout H. E. II. the Nizam’s Dominions was till last year 
no more than 1612. This moans that out of a population of nearly 3 million persons 
of Univoreity age 2,998,000 remain out of its portals, and about 6, in 10,000, or 
only a single soul among every 2,000 young persons of the Stato, enjoy the privilege 
of having his or her name registered on the rolls. 

Turning to some other couutries whose educational progress must serve as an 
example and incentive to our own endeavours, we find that in Britain, leaving aside 
the numerous class of professional students more than 54,000 scholars were attend¬ 
ing Arts Colleges ; and from these figures an average may bo worked out to show 
that the number was proportionately 11 times greater than that obtaining in India. 
The latest available reports of our own Asiatic neighbour, Japan, reveal the number 
of students in tho University stage as more than 130,000, although the total popula- 
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tion is less tlian one fiftli of onrs in India. While studying these 
solf-oloquent statistics, it is irapoi'tant to retnember that the two countries, 
whose example is cited above, are highly industrialised and a very largo 
proportion of tfieir young people after completing the course of secondary education 
are attracted by commercial and technical Colleges, while many others join big firm.s 
and factories to begin careor.s of immense po.ssibilities for their future renown and 
prosperity. Moeover, the standard of their secondary education is so high, tlie 
means of impaitirng useful htiowledge .so multifarious, and the general populace .so 
advanced intellectually that oven those who forgo the attainment of higher education 
liavo better ebanees, in comparison with graduates of our Indian lJuivei'sities, 
to enjoy the real advantages of knowledge and develop a capacity to mould life 
according to those noble ideals which are marks of man's greatness and evidence 
of a cultured mind. 

Radios and Oentlemen, I have no desire to discuss hero the defects of the Educa¬ 
tional system prevailing in India ; nor will I suggest possible remedies for these 
defects. Twelve Volumes of a Sadler Commission Report are needed to do full 
justioo to this subject. But our educated country men hardly need to be told 
that the original, if not the main, object of this system, inaugurated by 
the British to teach their language and Western Arts and Sciences fo 
Indians—was to prepare recruits for Uovorumout Departments and Services, 
and it is hardly surprising tliat it proved an adequate means of that moral 
refinement and intelleotual advancement which wo are used to associate with learn¬ 
ing. With respect fo the social conditions of India and her actual needs it has been 
a grotesquely exotic system, and to make it really clfective and useful not only 
partial reforms but most radical changes will have to be carried out. Our thought¬ 
ful educatiouistfe are now alive, I trust, to these exigencies of the educational 
situation, and 'vith the coming of now reforms, will shortly acquire necessary 
authority to alter tiio whole educational system in accord with the requirements of 
our society and also with tho higher and liumanising purposes of a liberal education. 

But on this occasion, wlien I have boon honoured by being given tho opportunity 
of addressing our intelligentsia and men of learning, I may venture to present a 
the.sis striking a line of thought which is somewhat different from a discussion of 
the well-known causes to which are attributed tho prevailing illiteracy and ignorance 
in India. In comparing the educational statistics of our country with those of 
Britain and Japan, and in briefly referring to the defects of our existing system of 
education, I simply desired to recall that in contrast with other civilized oountri6.s 
India is not only disgracefully, hopelessly backward in tho race of University edu¬ 
cation, but that owing to the gross iguoranco and dogradatioii of our masses we 
cannot expect even to benefit fully from what little higher education we receive. To 
feel ombarrassraeut at tho increase of India’s University scholars may therefore bo 
regarded to be as iriational us to show anxiety on seeing a baby’s first attempts to 
crawl. But tho most powoiful ploa, whicli ought iu my opinion to be enough to 
change our doubts and misgiving.s to willing, strenuous efforts, is the feeling that 
after groping tor agos in darkness and ignorance our country has at last recently 

entered upon an epoch of rouaissauce and rovival of learning, and it is the solemn 

duty of every patriot as well as every lovor of humanity to devote all his energy in 
lielping forward this great and comproheusive movement. It was a unique coin¬ 
cidence in history, providing many aspects of absorbing interest, that almost exactly 
at a time when the iinindatioiis of tho White Huns were wrocking the civilization of 
Ancient India, tho Goths, tho Vandals and Alemans succeeded in shattering tho 
Western Roman Empire and tho ancient civilization of Southern Europe, 
liistoiians regard 467 A. D, to be tho year which saw the end of Gupta 

Dynasty in North India. Eight years later tho so-called successor of Cmsar and 

Augustus formally abdicated and the sovereignty of Western Europe passed into tho 
hands of those barbarians who had boon trying their rude slings and battle-arras at 
the Roman fortresses for tho previous two centuries. In other words, the termina¬ 
tion of the Brahmanic period in India with its arts and letters synchronised with the 
collapse of ancient Rome and its Hellonistio culture under similar circumstances; 
and countries wliich are now pioneers in human progress were submerged in darkness 
and barbarism for nearly one thousand years. One of the most vital stimuli which 
resuscitated the Weal from its iutellectual torpor was the clash which occurred in the 
form of the Crusades and the contact with tho East that was made possible by the 
establishment of an Arab Caliphate iu Andalusia. Moreover, the occupation of Ooiis- 
tantinopla by tlui Turks led to the migration of a number of learned clerics into Western 
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Europe and greatly helped the growth of tliose fateful movements which are now 
known as the Renaissance and Retorrnation. 

This age of darkness in Europe runs parallel in time with the advance of Semotio 
civilization in Asia, which thrived in full vigour and splendour from the 7th to the 
13th century over an area larger than Europe, although its penetration into India was 
indirect and limited to the Indo-Gangetio plains. Further East the period corres¬ 
ponds with the dynasties of Tang and Kin, under whoso patronage Chinese aids and 
literature are said to have reached their zenith. __ 

But suddenly there overtook Asia a violent storm similar to the one that a thousand 
years previously had blown out the glories of Southern Europe and Northoru India. 
This refers to the ravaging inroads of the Cliengezito hordes and the furious cam¬ 
paigns of Timurlane—which spread general ruin from Delhi to Damascus. With the 
break-up of the C’alipliate of JJaglidad numerous centres of Arab arts and sciences 
were totally destroyed and this magnificent civilization of tho Middle Ages finally 
collapsed. 

Meanwhile a stream of this terrible innundation overran China and thorouglily 
laid waste oountloss towns of that rich and populous Empire. According to a ndia- 
able chronicler it was the boast of tho Mongol invaders that 'now horsemen may 
lido without stumbling ovar the sites whore those towns stood’ I 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I fear this long dissertation may liavo taxed your patience, 
but by brieily recapitulating those boldly inscribed events of world history I only 
wish to impress upon your minds the most powerful historical cause of the backward¬ 
ness of the East in the field of oduoatiou and other accompaniments of culture. It 
is true that the luxurious and idle life of successive generations resulted in inevit¬ 
able moral and intellectual dcoay among tho hereditary monarohs and potentates 
whom tho Mongols overthrew, and the now States aiid Empires set up by those 
barbarous oonijuerors were certainly endowed with fresh vigour ami energy. The 
Mongols ware distinguished for their martial qualities and stern chivalry; they 
gradually settled down in Muslim countries and adopted Islam as their religion; 
while in China they took to Chinese laws and arts of civilization, But although they 
OQuld follow and learn quite well, they had little capacity to teach and advanoo, and 
it must be admitted that they wore unable to reconstruct the imposing mansions of 
arts and culture which they had so ruthlessly demolished. Wo see the most suocos.s- 
ful type of their government in India, whore the Timurids ruled with groat pomp 
and splendour for nearly two centuries and loft unique monuments of their artistic 
taste and unsurpassed outorpriso. Tho Mogul culture of India was more or loss 
confined to the princely aristocracy of the country and iulluonood the general popu- 
iation but little, M roover, so far as learning was coucornod, tho Mallas and Pandits 
of Mediieval India were content to toaoh their traditional classics, and, oven in days 
of generous patronage and prosperity, no additions appear to have boon made to itho 
time-honoured curricula which remained tho standard of erudition, and mainly ooii- 
sistod of works on religion, grammar and canonical law, while tho Brahmins mauagod 
to coniine this limited type of education to their own religious order. With tho 
weakening of tho central government the disruptive elements caused such upheaval 
throughout the country, and tho incursions of trans-frontier Afgan* so thoroughly 
ravaged it, that all vestiges of this transient glory were lost, and many provinces of 
India fell into that whirlpool of anarchy and lawlessness which makes the cultiva¬ 
tion of arts and sciences and pursuits of civilized life impossible. 

To sura up the long talo of history, it will be hardly wrong to deduoo from a 
study of the annals of Asia iho theory that witli tho sack of Baghdad (1258 A. D ) 
and the conquest of Ghina by Ogtai Khan, began an epoch of intellectual deterioration 
and nearly six centuries of stagnatiou and ignorance throughout the countries of tho 
East, In tho case of India these dark ages may be extended further back anotlior 
thousand years so that wo may bo better enabled to understand the historical cau.ses 
of this dreadful barbarism everywhere around us, which plunged the vast population 
of our no less than 300 million countrymen living in this sub-continent into supersti¬ 
tion and complete illiteracy for so many generations. It is fervently to be hopod 
and fortunately likely that a true appreciation of tlie ovi! may excite emotions of 
pity and patriotism and spur us to do something towards its eradication. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Wliatever political and material losses Asia may have 
suffered from the dominance of Europe, there can be no doubt that it was maiulv 
contact with "Western activity which brought about the end of montal stagnation iil 
Asia, and during tho lator lialf of the I9th century her peoples stepped into a new 
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Agn with rospoct to tho revival of It'arninj; may very well bo terinoJ tho Ronaissanco 
of tho East. 

As Sun is Sun whethor it sliinos in tlio East or in tlia West, so KnowloJgo is 
Knowlodgo wlu'tlior it emanates from (^Iiiua or from Oermany : 

Yot owing ti tint clironio ignorance whioli porvadod Asia for centuries, people in 
Ibis country for a long time oppo.sed tlio acrjiiisitioa of Wastorn letters and sciouoes. 
Tho beliefs anil maimers of the Westerners that happened to bo different from our 
own were regai'iled as essential appendages to their education, although European 
costiirao or food had not tlio .slightest bearing on tho laws of Physics or Chemistry 
wliich Europe disoovniL'd nor had tho Ten Commaudraonts of tho (io.spel any part 
whatsoever m tlio manufacture of stcara-ongines or plants of electricity. But Time’s 
logic li.as already di-spcllcd theso ba.soluss doubts and prejudices. There is no question 
now whether wo should impart Westoiii education or not, but the real task before 
ii.s is what mea.is and methods wo must adopt to spread and popularise theso modern 
.arts and seionces, so tliat our eouutrymon may have tho bonolit of higher education 
in as large nnmbor .is possible. Ifydorabad is proud to have scored another advanco 
ill this great oflort, by undertaking to loach Europsan sciences through tho medium 
of a vornaciilai-, and lias siiecocdcd in establishing a unique institution for thi.s 
jnirpo.se wliicli boars the jinmd name of tho Osraania University. Tho world of 
culture must also fie wall aware that this great achievement is entirely due to the 
gracious gunaro.sity of our illustrious and august ma.ster llis Exalted Higlinoss the 
Niisam Asaf Jab VH, who.se remarkablo jiatrouago of loaruiiig must remain a land¬ 
mark in the history of Asia’s revival for many generations to come. 

Jjadios and Oontlemon—Tlio construction of now buildings and hostels of tho 
Osmauia University and, what is more important, the delegation of its administration 
to such a distinguished and exjioriencod educationist as Dr. A. H. Mackenzie, must 
irih'iJire renewed cuiifidcnoo in its future progress and solidarity. It is, however, 
obvious that its real success depends on tlio esteem which the coins stamped in its 
mint will command in tlio open market. This is the reason why so many oarnost 
expectations are attached to its able olTspring, of whom a fresh batch after having 
graduated is no v going out of the University. We are indeed anxious to soe their 
University learning rctlectod in their everyday life, in their refined manners and 
exemplary conduct, without wliicli no career can bo truly termed happy or successful. 
Owing to tho limited scope of my .address 1 have had to omit the usual counsels of 
a general character, but wliilo teiidoriiig ray hearty congratulatious on our new 
Oraduatos’ attainraont of various degrees and bidding them farewell on their leaving 
tho University, I could not lielp reminding them that with their success at tlie 
examinations the University coraplotod its hast ; the teachers have performed their 
duty. OraJuates, it now rests entirely with you to achieve tiio noble purpose wliicli 
l.Iuiversity tiducatiuii lias taugiit you and to realise the aspirations of renown and 
greatness which cnligliteiimeiit lias lit in your lioarts. If you serve your country 
and your people with love and unsollish sincerity, you will surely gain their esteem 
and leadoisliip. If yiju abide by iioiiost ooiitoiitment and tnitli in the mental storms 
of temptation an 1 desire for seilisli prulit and immediate gain, then honour and riche.s 
are bound to come to you running, .and you will bo awarded perhaps more than you 
deserve or domamJ. But tlio most imjiortaiit quality wliicli you will need for a 
successful career, is that complete devotion to your particular avocation and sustained 
labour wliicli po.'sess the miraculous power of raising lowest beginnings to tho most 
exalted ouds. It is the least misfortune of India that liard work is clouo liero only 
by tlioso indigent jieojilo who liavo to toil for tlioir daily bread and aro absolutely 
devoid of culture, having no idea of man’s higher accomplishments or aspirations. 
On tliu other hand our better-class jieojile regard a life of ease and idleness as a distinct 
mark of aristocracy and liigii status. [ trust you Oradiiatos of tlio Osmania Univer¬ 
sity will treat such degrading motions witli contempt, and that a passionate desire 
to acquire more aud more meritorious qualities .and to rise still higher will keep you 
busy in constant endeavour and perpetual search for that whioli our poet-philosopher, 
Iqbal, incites in those inspiring words : 

And now. Ladies and Oeiitlcinen, I eoncludo my speech with sincere prayer for 
the long life aud iuoio.i.siiig jirosiierity of my august Master and his family, in winch 
let 11 ,s all join. Anion. 



The All India Educational Conference 


12th. Seetion—Gwalior—27th. December 1936 


Maharaja Gwalior’* opening Addreii 

The twelfth session of tlie All-India Educational Conferonoo was held at Gwalior 
on the 27th. Decamber 1936. In the coarse of his speech in opening the conference 
II. H. the Maharaja of Owalior observed : 


In the invitation to this Conference 1 see an encouraging sign of activity in the 
Education Department of my State, indicating as it does, that it is alive to the 
advantages to be gained from exchanging exporiouces and from coming in touch 
with fresh and living ideas. Though modern moans of communication have to a 
great extent diminished distances in time and space, nothing can bo an adequate 
substitute for actual personal contact with the educationists. And that is one of the 
ways in which a Conference like this is of special benelit to the persons belonging 
to the locaiity. For this reason those concerned with education in Gwalior will ever 
be grateful to the Federation for the innumerable advantages they will secure from 
this Conference. 

You would be right in expecting something worth noting in an educational system 
working independently in an individual state. It is true we could have done much 
on our own m those spheres of educational activity not directly inter-related with 
vaster organisations outside the State. Branches of higher education which come 
under the direct supervision of the University must necessarily depend for their 
progress chiefly on the movement initiated at the top. But there are many other 
sections that need not wait upon outside initiative. Primary education. Vocational 
training, Women’s education are a few that come to one’s mind. These could have 
been developed by our educational authorities on their own initiative. My revered 
father, with a foresight that ever kept his ideas in advance of his times, did actually 
provide the frame-work for most of these branches of education, though unfortun¬ 
ately he did not live long enough to see the details filled in. Daring the time 
that has passed since his lamented death, you would naturally expect 'a large amount 
of practical progress to have been made in this sphere. But though the frame-work 
is still there, embracing within it institutions whose activities extend from provision 
for the education of the aristocracy to meeting the requirements of small Mufidars, 
and from conducting girls’ schools to the management of technical institutions, wo 
have to admit with regret we have done nothing appreciable to develop that frame- 
work into a graceful living home. 

During the last twelve years our educational budget gradually increased to nearly 
double its original size. But there is not a proportional increase in the out-put. 
The same question may be facing you in your own provinces and you must all bo 
aware of the fact that results alone will encourage either the Government or tho 
people to spend greater amounts on education, which by its nature demands imme¬ 
diate expenditure for results which will come out in an appreciable form only at a 
distant future. I am sure your advice will be exceedingly valuable to our autho¬ 
rities in their efforts to get the best out of every pie spout. 

One drawback I notice about higher education is that it makes almost impossible 
for the young graduate to make a good start in life. He finds it very diflfoult to 
shake off the rosy picture of an honourable position with a comfortable income that 
greeted graduates of long ago and is now only a delusion and a snare. He finds it 
a bitter experience to start on the lowest rung of tho ladder and to be beaten by 
his more ambitious but less impatient and less educated competitors. The problem 
of how to cure my own and the coming generations of this mentality is one which 
demands immediate attention. 


There is no doubt that the blame for the mentality cannot be wholelv laid at tho 
door of the young man who suffers as the result of it. Our educational system 
must be hold responsible for tho larger share of it. Again, it must be stated that 
there 18 ncdhmg intrinsically wrong wRh tho system itself,^ The present system was 
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But you V7ill ugroo with mo, Gentlomon, we cauuot afford to allow this thing to 
go on for oviir. It is high time now to revise our system and to make it more 
suitable to Indian lifo and conditions, instead of a second-rate copy of the West. I 
cannot presume to speak on the teohnical details of bringing about this result. ’ I 
can only lay before you the results we want, and that is all a non-educationist can 
do. It is not very diffloult by means of statistics to foresee how many persons can 
bo absorbed ia tlio higher government services, or as pleaders, doctors or profossors. 
If there is a rush on the paths loading to these professions, it is the duty of the 
elders to institute a selective process at an early stage, to avoid the pitiable sight of 
failures and ruined lives. For the unemployed graduate does not suffer alone. His 
failure involves the waste of money and energy spent on him during all the time ho 
was being led to his hopeless destination. The stages in the course of education 
must be so arranged that for those who have nothing to gain by following them to 
the end it must be possible to start life at an early stage with some definite educa¬ 
tional achievement to their credit. 

A problem that does not lie strictly within the province of educational experts, 
but which is none the less a problem for the educationists, is the one of the depre¬ 
ssing mass of illiteracy. This is the most serious obstacle that stands in the way 
of every effort, at progress as it makes it impossible for you to attract the attention 
of the masses without whom you cannot take a single step forward. The greatest 
effort is necessary to remove this dead weight of mass illiteracy. A method lias to 
bo devised by wlikh every pie that is sjient at present will give us much more 
output and by which simple literacy, though not education, can be spread among the 
adults with till! greatest rapidity. 

Then there is the problem hoiy to improve the religious and ethical value of 
education. In ancient times religious aud ethical ideas formed the most important 
part of the educational course, whether of the student of the Vedas who learnt them 
from Sanskrit Cooks or of tiie auprentice to tho artisan who absorbed them from his 
master and frem the craft to wnicli ho belonged. The religious and moral background 
enablo the young man to face the vioissitudes of the life with courage and calm. In 
the present system, our educational institutions refuse to share any responsibility for 
tlio moral and spiritual progress of tho student. I know in the heterogeneous creeds 
and oommunities of India, there are groat difficulties in the way of devising a system 
of religious training that would be appreciated by all. But this difficulty should not 
prove insuporaMo in the face of concentrated effort of keen and learned education¬ 
ists working with a will to overcome it. 

The selection of tho proper persons to work as teachers is also in my view a 
problem in itself. Other departments can afford to staff their services with persons 
in whom thoy may find nothing more than average health and intelligence, but tho 
rcQuirments of a teacher are much more varied aud far more important. If you see 
some of tho teachers in primary sciiools you will not bo able to suspect that they 
are teachers unless you are told so. On the otlier hand you cannot expect a high 
standard of life or honour iu a person whom you ask to live on 10 or 13 Rupees a 
month. I very much doubt if the cultural distance that separates professors from 
primary school teachers is really proportionate to the difference in their salaries. 
In any case, with all theories and discussions, in the personality and ability of the 
teacher that will ultimately decide tho success or failure of an educational scheme 
and one of tlio most crying needs of tho tirao, in my opinion, is how to secure the 
best men for our schools and how to train enough of thorn for tho all-important 
work they have to do. 

Every problem must first bo dealt with locally in all its details, aud this can best 
be done at its roots, that is, tho jilace where tho problem first makes Us appearauoo. 
Only then can tlie rupresoutatives of different localities usefully meet one another to 
hold discussion and oxchango view.s with autliority and confidence •, only then will 
the purpose of conferences like the present one he adequately served, 1 believe tho 
constitution of the Federation makes ample provision for this. The real work of the 
Conferenoo is to be (larried on all the year round tlirough the centralising and dis¬ 
seminating medium of tho Federation, the Conference only mooting to sum up the 
activities and efforts of its constituents during the year, so as to organise them and 
make them a paU of tho experience of every one of them. 

The Welcome Addreii 

Hao Bahadur L.B. Mulye, Chairman of tho Reception Committee thou welcomed 
tho delegates, lu tho course of his speech Mr. Mulye said:— 
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Tho modem idea that public instruction is a governmental function and calls for 
a regular State organisation was lato in penetrating Gwalior. Prior to tho year 186d, 
thoroforo, barring a few indigenous Shalas or Maktabs, this State had no educational 
institutions of tho typo that exist to-day, Tho first scheme of public instruction 
drawn up in that year by the late Sir Michael Filoso and adopted by tho present 
Maharaja’s grandfather, was so modest that it involved an initial cost of about 
Es. 4,000 for buildings and a recurring annual expenditure of Rs. 20,000. It was 
entirely duo to the late Maharaja’s dynamic personality and in the inspiration of the 
lato Principals, Dbekne and Pran Nath, that notwithstanding Cores opposition, female 
education was introduced in the State •, and tlio first girls’ school was opened in 
Ujjain in January of 1889 and later in Gwalior in November of tho same year. 
Thore has been rapid and remarkable progress during the last 11 years of tho recent 
minority rule with the result that tho State is spending to-day about Rs. 15 lakhs 
on education and contains over 1,400 educational imstitutions of all denominations 
inclusive of one degree College, ono Inter College, 10 high schools, about 100 middle 
schools, 13 special schools, and 1,300 primary schools, with a little over 77,000 
scholars in the aggregate. 

Tho State is maintaining a number of important special institutions, such as the 
Soindia School, the Brahmacharyashram, tho aardars’ Daughters’ School, the Madhav 
Music College, the Ayurvedic School, the Sanskrit College and tho Vedio School, tho 
Central Toohnioal Institute and tho Textile Institute of Chanderi, tlie Reformatory 
Schools for reclamation of wild tribes, the Central Library and the Praohin Grantha 
San^'rahalaya, the system of patronage to authors and, last but not the least, the 
institution called the “Gorkhi Ashrit Sabha” for the support of Pandits versed in tho 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. 

Every educational system rests on and follows tho social order and needs of tho 
community oonoerned. Modern conditions have ili.sturbed our ancient social order and 
destroyed the old institutions of tho joint family and tho hereditary professions, 
necessitating readjustment of society on a new basis, Moreover, modern civilization 
with its wonderful mechanical inventions has profoundly disturbed economic values 
and created undreamt of leisure or unemployment which, if not properly tackled in 
time, threatens to overwhelm and destroy that very civilisation. All problems affec¬ 
ting man, whether educational, social, economic or political, aro inevitably inter-related. 
W 0 _ have flirted too long with policy of drift ; and it is high time that the best 
brains in the country combined and arrested it by a thorough overhaul and re¬ 
orientation. 

Education is said to be the panacea for all human ills. And yet looking around 
us and surveying the results of the educational system whicli has prevailed in the 
country for nearly a hundred years, wo aro set thinking and asking, “whither edu¬ 
cation , ’ Barring raro exceptions, to one and all, education is only a means to an 
end arid not an end in itself. The end is that every boy, when grown up, should have 
been fitted by the education imparted to him to earn a docent living and to turn out 
a good citizen and useful ’member of society. We find, however, that in the large 
majority of cases this end is far from being attained. If a minimum standard of 
general education is made universal and, after its completion, if there is a parting 
of the ways along separate coiinses, each leading to a separate goal and terminating 
m a separate oxamiiation and if at tlie point of bifurcation, there is a careful and 
strict selection of students for the respective courses, tho present phenomenon of 
more failures than successes will give place to "success the rule, failure the exception”. 

ine stne qua non of a planned system like that is genuine and organised co- 
operation between the parents, tho teachers, tho University and tho Government. 
As things stand at present, tho parent is out of tho picture altogotlior. The parents 
must, therefore, bo roped in for purposes of co-operation, especially at tho time of 
course for every boy out of the different ones that shall 
have to be devised as postulated above. The spirit in which tho other parties to co¬ 
operation, mentioned above, are functioning also leaves much to be desired. 
mJi™ que.stion of differential courses are several others, such as tho 

medium of instruction and, method of examination, co-education of boys and nirls 

etc life t? sid''o‘^wfth°^ physical, moral, religious and civic educafion, 

me to Jose. Tho menace of unemployment and economic unrest is 
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growing with the growing numbers that pour out of the sohools and colleges year 
aftor year. 

Ednoatioft is pre-eminently an All-India snMeot. The political division between 
India and Indian India and between one Indian State and another., aSeots and 
governs many an administrative question. Bat education is a human problem, tran¬ 
scending all get^rapbioal and jurisdictional limitations. Your session this year at 
Gwalior isia nappy recognition of the truth that India is one integral whole on the 
mental and spiritual plane, and all Indians have a common destiny «id have to 
endeavoni* and work hand in hand towards that destiny. 

Prinoi{^ Seshadri, proposing Pandit Iqbal Narain to the Ohair, pud a glovidt^ 
tribute to ais abilities as an educationist. 

Freddential Address 

In the course of his presidential address Ft. Iqbal Narain Ourtu said 

From its very inception our educational system has lacked the initiative to 
organise public education wholesale and to broadbase it on wide social foundations. 
The needs of the masses and their ^eedy intellectual emancipation wore not for 
quite a long time taken into account. The necessary result of a policy characterised 
% such a narrow vision has been that primary and vocational instruction, which 
is altogether indispensable for increasing general prosperity and cultnre and for 
giving sufficient strength to public life and opinion, has been sadly neglected. 
The very low position given to the mother-tongue in the scheme of ednoation and 
the avoidance of the use of the vernaculars as the medium of instruction in our 
scho(^ are anomalies which would strike any foreign visitors who would approach 
the qnestion without any preconceived bias, but which force of habit n^es ns 
quietly submit to and tolerate. It is not, therefore, surprising that a system of 
vacation so essentially defective in its outlook has created an enormous gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses, who are deeply plunged in illiteracy 
and are altogether traditionalists in their ways, and who neither show a proper 
understanding of the larger needs of the country nor of their own individual and 
domestic well-being. It is however fortunate that we are beginning to see a little 
more clearly the dark spots in the educational system in vogue. 

EoucanoN or ihb Chu-d 

The nature of the child, his growth and his potentialities are now matters of 
very close study aud observation. The child is no longer studied exclusively as an 
individual but as a member of a social group. Education is not looked upon as 
being merely a preparation for adult life but is being more and more miade to 
minister to the child’s growth—physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. In India 
we are yet far behind other advanced countries in our notions about the proper 
bringing np of the child. His training at school in his early years is also being 
considerably neglected. To mention only one among many serious drawbacks'is the 
lack of sufficient and suitable literature for our children in the different vernaculars 
of the country. Then again, the subject matter, the presentment of social life, and 
in fact the entire setting and background of their theme is so different and 
unfamiliar to the Indian child. The result is that our children _ are mentally imd 
emotionally starved, because they are deprived of an opportunity of satisfying 
their natural curiosity and desire for gaining knowledge of the world in which they 
are born and of the surroundings in which they are placed. Thus our children gradually 
lose all that keenness of an inborn urge, which it is now an undisputed educational 
axiom must be stimulated and satisfied. No wonder than that our boys and girls are 
usually extremely deficient in the general knowledge of the world around them and 
are more bookish than practical. Why should not some of our teachers who may be 
gifted with the necessary imagination and insight into the psychology of ohudrmi, 
and who could write in a simple and entertaining style, help in the produotion of 
such literature for children ? Why should not some of our resourceful and enterpri¬ 
sing publishers and printers make a bold experiment in this field ? Why should not 
the different Provincial Governments encoui^e the production of such useful litera¬ 
ture by offering handsome prizes and subsidies to authors whose works may be 
approved ? 

SEOONDiBT BoUOaTION 

There is remarkable unanimity on the point that the reorganisation of secondary 
education has become very necessary. Our present system of Secondary Education 
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is maoh too uniform, narrow and ^elastio. Daring the last 25 or 30 years some 
efforts have also been made fn India to improve seoonda^ education. It was with 
this ohjeot that the soheme of Gie School ‘Final’’ and Bohool ‘Leaving’* certificate, 
examinations was introduced in certain provinces. With the same object i/u vi6w 
the Sadler Commission reconmended reforms in the ‘Intermediate” or pre-p>mversity 
stlig& which has, in fact, ^ be taken as the finishing stage of secondary (education. 
Ail these schemes, it must be frankly admitted, have fated to achive the main object. 
Opjaion is now gathering round the view that the reme<lies« so far tried, ave been 
OO tti ne d to the higher rnngs of the ladder, where they become in fact much too late 
to be of any effective use in changing the mental habits and outlook of yotung men 
who, by that time, get into the old rut. It is now being recognised that the age of 
■dtdescenoe between 11 and 15 is a time of considerable Mychologioal changes which 
neoMsitate the adoption of different educational methods. The Hadow Committee in 
its report published in England in 1026 has very clearly enunciated the main principles 
and they suggest for boys who are likely to leave their education at the age of 15 or 16 
in order to earn, the establishment of a separate type of school where for the present 
there may be a provision for a four years post-primary coarse with a ‘realistio” or 

S raoticaP’ bias in the last two years of instruction along with general education. 

e distinction that the Committee has drawn between the two kinds of education 
is an important one. The principles Imd down by the Hadow (hmvnittee and the 
recommendations made by it have been almost universally accepted in Englm^ and 
new schools of the type mentioned above are being sucoessfully establishea and 
worked in different parts of the country. It is expected that when the schams is 
fully complete it will bring about a marked advance in the system of education in 
En^and. what is to be noted is that the Central Schools recommended by this committee 
are being established in addition to the existing Senior Schools and Secondary 
fohools which are not to be abolished. 

An Unwise Sosobistion 

But gentlemen, in my own Province we have reasons to fear that it is being suggest¬ 
ed in certain quarters that schools from Class V to Class VIII, with a four years’ 
‘secondary” coarse, should, to a large extent, be substituted in place of the high 
school giving instruotion up to Class X. If there be any truth in these rumours 
then the manner in which the so-called ‘re-organisation” is to be worked out will 
very likely bring about more confusion than progress and prove a powerful lever 
for public ‘destruction” than for advancing public “instruction”. There is just a 
possibility of similiar schemes being hastily launched in other parts of the country. 
For the last 75 years or more we find that in all the Provinces of India there has 
been two well-reoognised grades, covering altogether a period of four years, after 
the completion of what is called the ‘middle” stage of secondary education 
and before the commencement of the regular degree course of a University. 
Thensands of High Schools and hundreds of Colleges in India have by this time been 
established on the basis of this gradation and are being financially supported by the 
puUic and helped by provincial governments with grants-in-aid. But judging from 
the views repeatedly expressed of late in the annual and quinquennial reviews of 
education in India, we find indication of new love for a system of triennial in 
place of biennial examinations having grown in responsible circles. The proposal 
seaaa to be to reduce this period of four years to three, to transfer the last year to 
the Universities and to abolish the High School examination three years after the 
middie stage. The abolition of one public examination out of two and the prospects 
of holding an examination after three years instead of two, may at first sight look 
very attractive and convenient, but the cost that wilt have to be paid for this innova¬ 
tion will indeed be very heavy. Such High Schools as will not have sufficient 
financid resources and accommodation to enable them to teach up to the Intermediate 
standard will have no option left but to be contended with their own reduction 
to the level of only “middle” schools. In this manner the provision for instruotion 
in the higher stages of secondary education beyond the “middle” grade will become 
substantially limited and restricted. It will not be a matter of surprise that out of more 
than 200 high Schools for boys in our Province nearly 2-3 may have to drop olassM 
IX and X and may practically be reduced to what are styled Middle Schools. It is 
just possible that only 1-3 of the present number of High Schools may find them¬ 
selves in a position to provide for the next higher grade of three years and to enable 
only about oO per cent of the present number of boys aged 15 years to proceed to 
the higher secondary grade. If all this is likely to be the result of tiie so-called 
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schomo of rccrganisation, what is going to happon to tlio remaining 40 por cont of 
boys of the nge of 15 ? 

It is refreshing to find that tho approacti of the Iladow Committeo is so markodly 
different from tlio manner in which the problem, is being tackled in our country. 
Instead of suggesting that tho “Secondary Seliools" in England should bo scrapped 
and turned into Central Schools, the Committee say—“We regard the growth of 
Secondary Schools since the Act of 1902 as one of tho finest signs of our oduoational 
progres.s ; that we recognise tliat it has encouraged and fostered tho development of 

our Universities ; that wu believe it has liberated a fund of latent capacity.and 

tliat we hope that it will continue at an ovon groator rate and on an even greater 
siialo”. They liave also made it clear that Centra! Scliools wliioli they have recom¬ 
mended do not by any means dispense witli the necessity of providing for toohnical 
and vocational education, Tliey believe that “there are diversities of gifts, and for that 
reason tliere must be diversity of educational provision.” According to them “what 
is needed is experiment and elasticity”. I am afraid with us here it is the substitu¬ 
tion of one mould for another, and it is that wliioh goes by tho name of reorganisation. 

In England there is a ample provision for juvoniles and adults who are above the 
elementary seliool ago in institutions otlier than secondary scliools. There are cer¬ 
tain groups of institutions which are attended before employment is taken up, while 
there are also other groups of institutions whicli aro for the most part meant for 
those who are already in employment In the first group aro tho junior teohnioal 
schools which are popular and liavo met with approval of employers as well as tho 
educationists. Tliere are also junior “Commercial schools,” “Trade Schools” and 
Junior Arts Schools”, etc. In tlio second group meant for those who are already 
employed aro (ho “Continuation Schools”, which are mostly part-time day or evening 
schools, which in spite of “leakage” and “waste” and tho overstrain they cause, aro 
attended by nearly three lacs of part-time students between 1C and 21 years of age. 
Some of these part-time teohnioal schools, in fact, provido for senior and advanced 
courses. In addition to this a sohome of compulsory system of day oeatinuation 
sohoois is also being tried, though it has not been qnito a success so far. Oentieraen, 
it is this great net work of institutions other than secondary schools and of continua¬ 
tion sohoola that absorb a very large number of pupils before and after their period 
of employment between tho ago of 13 and IG and of 16 and 21 respootively. It is 
indeed an organisation of schools of this character which has on the one hand made 
it possible to save hoys from lapsing into illiteracy after they leave elementary 
seuools, and on tlie otlier, to avoid over-crowding in tho higher classes of ordinary 
secondary schools or in the Universities. It is not the policy of elimination, res¬ 
triction but a wise policy of providing a sufficiently wide range of oduoational oppor¬ 
tunity for all, according to tliuir aptitudes, needs and circumstances, which has added 
strength and efficiency to tlie system of secondary and liigher education in England. 

A solution of unemployment whicli could give any kind of a more or less per¬ 
manent relief can only bo expected when a satisfactory adjustment of the political, 
financial, commercial and economic policy of the State were made, or in other words 
by means of proper economic planning. Technical and vocational education can, how¬ 
ever, materially oontribute towards raising the effioionoy of the peopie in producing 
wealth and help tliem to an appreciable extent in earning their livelihood. “Realistic' 
education with a “practical bias” could help iu tlio development of the latent capa¬ 
cities of the pupils and of their intelligence. It would make them _ much more 
(iraetioal-mindod and develop ttie groat qiimitios of initiative and enterprise which aro 
so indispensable for individual well-being and for national progress. Again, it is not 
tlie removal or retention of certain classes in our Secondary Schools or any drastic 
changes in the inniculum which will work magio. What is needed above all is tho 
adoption of proper and sciontifio motliods of toadiing which would stimulate tho 
living interests of tho pupils. 

Gentlemen, it has become almo.st a fashion these days to hold the Universities respon¬ 
sible for unemployment. In the official publication “Educaiion in India”, 1933-34, tho writer 
while reviewing the position with regard to unemployment among tho educated classes 
proceeds to state ; “The Universities in India are year by year producing more un¬ 
employable person.s. While nobody would want to deny the benefits of higher edu¬ 
cation to any person competent to make profitable use of it, the hard facts are tliat 
it is nd'kindness either to tlio individual or to tho community to turn young men, 
who are potentially wage-earners, as artisans and hereditary workers into a band of 
iil-eciuipped graduates.” One may well ask where is there ;n our educational system 
in India any provision wortli tlio name for tho proper training of those potential 
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wage-earns as artisans and heroditarjr workers ? If there is none, should the blame 
bo laid at the door of the Universities if this class flocks to them after passing 
through the only channel, so far provided, of secondary schools which differ from 
iuliibition of a remarkably inelastic typo of education. 

India has throughout the ages been an agricultural country, but it had also its own 
flourishing indigenous industries which have decayed, and any remnants tliat may 
bo left here and there are fast decaying. Its requirements for a modern type of 
industrial development and organisation which would make up for that loss arc 
growing and pressing—but, for various reasons, have not been or could not be met. 
1 do not propose to dwell hero on tlieso causes soma of which touch really funda¬ 
mental issues, social, political, commercial aud financial. The magnitude of tlie prob¬ 
lem can best bo realised when we find that other countries of the world which are 
self-governing and are not suffering from the serious disabilities from which wo 
suffer to-day, and whose educational system is far better organised and planned to 
meet their own requirements, have a similar problem of unemployment to face. Under 
the circumstances, it is not much use merely cursing higher educatiou and the Uni¬ 
versities in India. 

It is, however, necessary to point out that it is not claimed that everything is well 
with the Universities or that there is not much leeway to make up before they 
could reach the level of the modern and leading Universities of Europe and America. 
Nor is it disputed that it is necessary to increase their efficiency and utility with a 
view to giving more practical training to young men for the varisd intorosts of life. 
Our centres of learning and cultnre have to be adapted to the conditions of a new 
social order, but we must at the same time recognise that their development is 
among the vital interests of a poor country like India. But, unfortunately, the cry 
for reducing expenditure over Higher Education and for restricting the number of 
the Universities has of late been somawiiat gaining in volume and strength. The 
easiest method suggested in certain, if not in all, quarters that tuition fees must bo 
raised aud people who want to indulge in the luxury of higher education must be made to 
pay for it. In a world of growing competition every nation has for its very existence- 
social, political and economic—to raise the standard of knowledge in every possible 
manner and to develop the capacity of organisation and leadership. If, however, 
tl\ete are still some people in India to-day wlio oonsider liigher education a mere 
luxury, they only show a lamentable lack of imagination, of self-respect and sympathy. 

Gentlemen, recent instances of certain countries in Europe having imposed restric¬ 
tions in admission to the Universities are being quoted in justification of the argument 
in favour of the adoption of a similar nolicy in India, and it is, therefore, very 
necessary to examine the question a iittie more closely. In the case of institutions 
providing a specialised kind of training, tlio system of restriction of admission by 
means of a competitive examination is a weil-reoognised practice both in India and in 
other countries. Then, again, in admissions to institutions giving occupational or 
professional training like “Teaching, Engineering, Mining and Mediciue, or to soientilio 
aud research institutes, or to University laboratories where the equipment or accom¬ 
modation is of a limited character, restriotions have to be imposed and are imposed 
on India also. It is, however, quite a different proposition to lay a genoral embargo 
in admissions to the different faculties of our Universities without affording any 
other kind of facilities and opportunities for the absorption of those youths who may 
bo respected. We are not unaware of the fact that by a law introduced in 1933, 
Germany has imposed a general restriction on enrolment in all the faculties of the 
Universities and the number of students has been in a short period substantially 
reduced. Germany has introduced some novel devices and laid down certain now 
criteria for admission. One is compulsory service for 4 months in a work camp for 
both mon and women before entering the University. No serious objection could bo 
raised to it if it were found practicable in India, but it can never be an effective 
safeguard against overcrowding either in Germany or in India, when once people 
after a few years get accustomed to it. But the criteria of selection prescribed in 
Germany apart from intellectual fitness are (1) a test of character and (2) an evalu¬ 
ation of national trustworthiness. The first is much too vague and indefinite as it is 
so difficult to measure character, while the socoud is open to serious objection as 
being potentially mischievous, because it is sure to introduce political considerations 
and place the younger generation and its future interest at the merov of the whimq 
ot any political party which may for the moment be in power. Tile ruthlessness of 
tlie measures rocentry adopted by Germany has not been so keenly felt because so 
many employment are opened out to young men there by the iapid militarisation 
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going on the country. Oormatiy’s military activities are absorbing a very large 
number of students who are refused admission into tho Universities, but wliat about 
the prospects of any such kind of reliof heroV 

While reviewing the various methods adopted tor the rationalisation of the pro- 
fosiona! .services and their better distribution Dr. Kotschnig seriously doubts whether 
“these measures oven in those coimtrios where they are best developed and most 
fully applied, have led to any substantial decrease in the unemployment figures of 
intellectual workers.” lie further goes on to say that “tho steps wliioh have boon 
taken within tho Universities to liberate themselves from tho all too large influK of 
students, are unsatisfactoj-y and in some form positively detrimental to the bust 
interests of the Universities,” lie has further come to tho conclusion that “many of 
t)ie measures devised to influence the market for professional labour are frankly regret- 
talile and can at best only be excused as emergoucy measures dictated by dire nooos- 
sity,” Ho is definitely of opinion tliat they aro not likely to bring lasting reliof, and 
asks “Is there anything fnrtlier that can bo done, or must we simply follow tho road 
of ever more stiHing re.sfriotions in the admission to the educational institutions, thus 
penalising at each step tliose for whom intclloctnal pursuits are the very essance of 
life.” Dr. Kidsohnig proceeds to establish a number of these in order that they may 
form a basis for furtlier discussion. Ojunions may differ whun we come to apply iu 
any concrete form the general ])roposilioiiS laid down by him but these principles 
undoubtedly indioato tho immensity of tho problom and the complexity of the issues 
involved and rumistakably load us to the conclusion that no short cut to the solution 
of uuemploymout could be found by tho adoption of a policy of restrictive enrolment 
which has bon very aptly called “intellectual maltbusianism, 

Tlie condit,ons to a now and changing ocouomio, political and social order make 
it incumbent upon ns to develop in the coramunity more of knowledge and under¬ 
standing. Bu-, jt would be a fatal mistake to regard Uioso objects, however impor¬ 
tant, as tho pdmary function and tho fundamentals of oduoatlon. There are yet 
for everyone of us’some major problems of life in the understanding of which 
education must help. We teachers must never lose sight of the fact that education 
is meaut for living a more alnindaut life than for more livelihood. It is, therefore, 
necessary tliat the teachers should have themselves a fuller understanding of life. 
The spiritual valufs of education have at present, vinfortuuatoly, very much fallen 
into the background. Oar future hope, however, lives in the new ideals about tho 
cliild and his education. Wo aro often apt to forgot that tho child is a ‘soul’ and is 
to be respected as such, that it is to bo helped iu fully expressing itself and not 
moulded in a fixed pattern however beautifully desgined. The pupil is to bo 
encouraged in discovering liis own trim self, his own divinity. Tlio teachers’ work is 
only to giiido and inspiru. We need teachers who have human rather than text¬ 
book value of ifo. Wo need faith iu tho immense reserve of spiritual force dormant 
in the child which is often destroyed by the child-labour imposed in tho name of 
oducatiou. Wfiat wo need above evorytliing else is that wo should have teachers 
with high ideals an 1 noblo a.spirations, with .‘sufficient wisdom, understanding and 
sympathy. Wi sliidl then bo ablo to bring up a generation of young men who will 
b'ave tho quali’k'S of vision, courago and self-reliance, and will be able to grapple 
with tlio problems which biifllo us to-day with cluaror iusigUt and plenty of initiative. 
Vivekananda with true intuition summed iiji tho abiding purpose of education in the 
ever memorable words : “Education is tho raanifestatiou of the perfection already in 
man.” 


Re-organisation of Indian Education 

The Government of Indie Circular 

Tho question of ‘Scliool Kocon.slrnction and Unemployment’ which was recently 
considered by the Central Advisory lioard of Education was referred to the local 
governments and the University authorities for an expression of thoir views. 

63 
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Tho Central Advipry Board in their recommendation to the Government of India 
reproduced a resolution of the Universities Conference held in 1934 to tho offeot that 
a practical solution of the problem of unemployment could only be found in a radical 
readjustment of the present system of education in schools in such a way tliat a 
large number of pupils would be diverted at the completion of the secondary educa¬ 
tion either to occupations or to separate vocational institutions. Similar opinions wero 
given expression to by many eminent educationists and the Sapru Committee. 

In inviting the attention of local governments to this matter, the Government of 
India state:— 

“There is, first, general agreement as to the diagnosis of present troubles and 
discontents. The Hartog Committee were justified in observing that “the present typo 
of high and middle English schools has established itself so strongly that other forms 
of education are opposed or mistrusted, and there is a marked" tendency to regard 
the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest class of a high schom as 
the normal procedure for every pupil.” In consequence, large and increasing num¬ 
bers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary foim of education with the result that 
not only do they congest the classes of universities and high schools alike, but they 
themselves become unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and 
training. Tho statistics of ‘oyer-age’ pupils in the senior classes of high scnools afford 
conclusive testimony to this contention. The root of the trouble, therefore, lies in 
the schools and the defects of the school system should undoubtedly receive attention. 

There is also general agreement that a remedy lies in a reconstruction of the 
school system “in such a way as not only to prepare pupils for professional and 
university courses, but also to enable them, at the completion of appropriate stages, 
to he diverted to occupations or to sepaiate vocational institutions.”. Vor this purpose, 
each stage should, as far as possible, be self-contained with a cieai ly-defined objective. 
The present unfortunate tendency would thereby be corrected. 

In the opinion of the Board, “the primary stage should provide at least a minimum 
of general education and training which will ensure permanent literacy.” Educational 
reports unfortunately disclose the distressing fact that, in many piovinces at least, 
the primary schools are not such as to achieve this vital objective ; and that lower 
primary scnools (with only three classes in each), where a teacher (often none too 
well qualified) has, in the vast majority of cases, to deal single-handed with all those 
classes, are oven less likely to do so. In certain provinces also, the distribution of 
schools is such that, while in some areas ill-regulated and uneconomical competition 
between an oxcessive number of schools persists, in other areas there is a grave lack 
of school facilities. As far as possible, each class of each school should contain its 
full complement of pupils, while no ■ teacher should be required to teach more than 
one class at the same time, 

Educational statistics also disclose tho fact that in many provinces, tho proportion 
of trained teachers is sadly inadequate and that the academic qualifications of many, 
even of those who have received training, are very limitedt. Even in providing 
facilities for training which are admittedly inadequate, serious diffusion of money 
and effort is often caused by the maintenance of an excessively large number of 
minute training classes. 

The Board have proposed a radical departure by advocating a “lower secondary 
stage, which will provide a self-contained course of general education and will consti¬ 
tute a suitable foundation oifber for liigher education or for specialised practical 
courses.” In view of tho fact that, over and above this stage, there is to be a higher 
secondaiy stage, the proposed secondary stage will bo of shorter duration than at 
present and its object will be to provide a suitable measure of general education to 
pupils up to (approximately) 15 years of age. The completion of this stage will mark 
the main point of diversion from a purely literary form of education ; it will be of 
special advantage in that it will not only take place at an age when pupils will have 
acquired a suitable basis of general training for their subsequent technical training, 
but also when they will not have become too old and ‘set’ to appreciate the value of 
practical training. 

The Government of India welcome tho recommendation that, “in rural areas, tlie 
courses at this stage should be attuned to rural requiremeuts”, and tliat the impor¬ 
tance of rural reconstruction has tliereby been emphasised. The progress of tho 
country-side is dependent upon the support of an indigenous agency and cannot bo 
promoted elfeotively by sporadic and largely inoxperienceci efforts from outside. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that the trend of the present educational system is inimical 
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to rural progress to the extent tiiat many boys and girls, who might havo provided 
that essential agency, aie now led away to the towns in order to receive a purely 
literary form of education, and, by so doing, not only congest still further the high 
schools but also bocomu very largely lost to the service of the countryside. 'The 
courses of insiruotion in vernacular middle schools should therefore “be attuned to 
rural conditions and requheraents” and the teachers in those schools should be in 
sympathy and in oloso touch with the work of rural reconstruction. Bnoh improve¬ 
ment in vernacular middle schools would also react favourably on the progress of 
primary schools in rural areas, as it is from them that the most suitable primary 
teachers are recruited. 

In the matter of practical training which would ordinarily follow the completion 
of the shorten‘d secondary course the Government of India'adhere to the opinions 
which they expressed in paragraph 9 of their previous letter :— 

“Though, oi’ course, subjects such as mauual training, drawing and nature study 
should be developed in allisecondary schools and though the pupils in these 
schools should be encouraged to tako' part in practical pursuits it is debatable 
whether the including of vocational aiibjoct.s, along with literary subjects, 
iu the ordinary secondary schools and colleges is the best means of achieving 
the object which the Universities’ Conferoiico had in view. To bo successful, voca- 
tioual traiuing requires somewhat expensive equipment and, above all, experienced 
and practical teaching ; it seems obvious, tberoforo, that resources should not bo 
dissipated, but should as far as possible be concerned in institutions designed for the 
purpose, Moreover, there is danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and 
general sludv may defeat the very object which it sets out to achieve ; pupils may 
be tempted hj the bait of somewhat snpeiTioial and desultory vocational training to 
lU'olong unnecessaiily their literary studies and thereby to drift aimlessly into paths 
which are unsuitable to them. This danger .should bo avoided. 

“It is on tlieso grounds (among others) that the proposal of the Universities’ Con¬ 
ference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in separate vocational 
institutions also deserves attention,” 

The Hoard have endorsed these opinions by their recommendation that in the 
main, pupiis should be diverted to occupations or to separate vocational institutions 
“at the close of a|ipropriate stages.” 

It is of vital importance that the proposed scheme of practical training shall be 
well-devised end shall afford an Gflectivo substitute for the purely literary education 
which, in the case of many pupils, it will replace. An ineaective substitute would 
do more harm thau good. The Board have, therefore, stated that “expert advice 
would be of value in organising the scheme of reconstruction outlined above.” 

These are comprehensive and far-reaching recommendations. The Government of 
India are naturally anxious that they should receive early and sympathetic attention 
from local Gcvornments, primarily bocauso of the recognised and pressing need for 
dealing urge ntly with the problem to which those recommendations relate. Some 
proyincus, notably the United Provinces, have already given praotioal proof of their 
realisation of the need for prompt action. This encourages the Government of India 
to hope that the initiative of the Board will stimulate effort in other provinces as 
well. In particular, where rocoustiuotiou involves preliminary exploration and plan¬ 
ning, it is earnestly hoped that this task will be undertaken and completed as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. It was urged by some members of the Board that the 
Government of India should make a substantial grant annually to assist the provinces 
in educational reconstruction. It was pointed out, at the time, that eduoatiou being 
a transferred provincial subject, this was not constitutionally permissible and that, 
in any case, the Government of India’s other commitments would not permit of such 
a stop. But, while substantial or recurring financial assistance is not possible, the 
Government jf India are willing, as an earnest of their practical sympathy with the 
scheme of reconstruction recommended by the Board, to render assistance to local 
Goyornments that may need it for a specific purpose. The suggestion of the Board, 
which, in their opinion, is likely to prove specially fruitful is the one for enlisting 
expert aid for the planning of vocational training. One provincial Government has 
already appi'oaohed certain authorities overseas with a view to obtaining such 
advice. II. IG. the Governor of the Punjab also observed, in his last Convocation 
address to the Punjab University, that “wo have not the information necessary to 
reach sound conclusions as regards oithor the proper lines on which to develop 
technical education, or the industries which might absorb the students when trained.” 
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If tho Governraont of MaJras eto., fool thoy should tako stops to olicit advico from 
jiersons who havo “praotioal knowlodijo and oxporionco of uonditions jji tho West”, 
tho Govornmoat of India will bo holp "> G'o selaction of such exports aud 

will also dolray the cost of thoir visit, provided tiiat the amount involved is not 
lar^to. Tho Oovornmont of India will .be {t'ad to hear, on or before Juno 15 no.xt, 
whethor tho Government of Madras etc., desire to avail themselves of this opportunity. 

Tho details of a sohemo involving the uso of the services of such exports.will have 
to bo worked out by each local Govornmont to suit its own requirnmonts. What tho 
Government of India conteraplato is that each provim.-o should proparo beforehand, 
in consultation with those concornod, tho data on which advice coiihl be given. Local 
conditions and requirements will determine what the scope of this [iroliminary investiga¬ 
tion should be. It is certainly not the desire of tho Govornmont of India that tho 
whole hold of eduoation shouhl be reviewed yet again. All that need bo attempted 
will probably bo tho bringing up to date of information which would enable the 
experts to advice how tho general educational foundation should bo adjusted to tho 
ideals rocoraraendod by tlio Hoard and a scheme of vocational training orootod on this 
foundation. Considorations of economy, as also tho impossibility of securing a 
sufficient number of experts to visit each province soparatoly at the same time, 
will probably nocossitato regional grouping of provinces, which a limited number of 
exports may bo able to visit within a rosonable compa-ss of time in order to confer 
with educational and other authoritios and then frame their recommedations, in parti¬ 
cular as to how facilities for practical tiaining can best be provided. TJuise details 
will be worked out after Uie wishes of local Oovernmonts on tho main proposal have 
become known to tlio Government of India. 

Tins Board also made important recommendations towards relieving tlio strain of 
unemployment by the organisation of Unemployment Dureanx aud by training 
masters who would assist pupils in tliu selection of particular courses of study. The 
attention of provincial Govornmonts is directed to these recommendations and, in 
particular, to tho subsequent recommendation that they should “explore the possibility 
of finding now avenues of employmont and occupations.” Tlio report of tho United 
I’rovinoes Unemployment Committee contains valuable suggostion in this direction. 

The Board also considered a suitable procedure for tho conduct of business on tho 
basis of a moraorandum prepared by the Educational Commissioner. A copy of the 
memorandum, together with tho modifications made by the Board, is onclosod for 
tho information of provincial Governments U'itlo Apjiondix to Resolutions). Tho 
Government of India would bn grateful if provincial Oovornmeuts would forward to 
eseh member of tlie Board, and also to the offieo of tho Board, copies of tlio annual 
and quinquennial reporls of Government resolutions bearing on educational matters, 
of reports of odncational eommittoes aud of sucii other documents as may Co of 
special interest. A list of tho names and addresses of members is attached to this 
letter. 'Plio Govoriiraent of India adhere to their previous opinion that “it is 
essential to tho elTcctivo woiking of the Board that its agenda slionld not bo con¬ 
gested by excessive details and that its members should havo amide opportunity of 
considering the broad outlines of tho advioo which will bo tendered by them.” 
They hope that provincial Governments will bear tlieso considerations in mind in 
submitting proposals for review by tho Board. Hueli proposals (together with 
exjilanatory memoranda) should be forwarded to tho Educational Commissioner on or 
before July tho 1st in each year. 

Attention is also directed to tlio Coraraitteo which have been appointed by the 
Board. It is tlie intention of the Board lo co-opt on each coramittco a few persons 
who aro not members of tho Board, bnt'who possess special knowledge and expcrieuco 
of the problem wJiicli each coramittco will examine. The Government of Madra.s 
etc., are requested to forward at tlieir early convenionce the namc.s of two or three 
persons who would form a panel from which the oo-oiitod members of oacli committeo 
would be drawn. 



Education in Bengal 1934-35 

“TIig aoutii OGonomic dish'oss iirevailinn throughout Ilia country coutinuod almost 
unabated. It was ohiolly duo to tJiis that tho full .scheme iu tho Uangal (Itural) 
rrimary Education Act, IDdO, could not bo iiitroducod and dovolopmuut of many 
otlior useful mea.s ires givon effect to,” say.s tho Oovernmont report ou Public Instruc¬ 
tion iu lieuga. for tho year 19.'!4-35. 

Iu spite o ' his tliure was a general ineroaso in the nuinbor of pupils although 

there was a decrease in the number of institutions. 

During tli-i year there wore 70-241 rooognizod and 1,110 uiirec.oguizod ^ institu¬ 
tions iu the Piesidoucy against 70,338 and 1,583 ra.spectivoIy in the provious year. 
Those institutions had on tlioir rolls 3,075,272 pupils of both sexes, against 
2,966,712 iu tie previous, year. 

Pri.mauv EorrcATtos 

The ropon. states that there was an increase in the number of pupils attending 

primary schools, in spite of tho fall in tho number of schools. During tho year 
there wove 64,309 schools with 2,378,750 pupils against 01,ii20 schools with 
2, 286, 442 pupils iu the provious year. 

Classified according to coramunitio.s thoro wore 851,003 Hindu and 1, 014, 577 
Mohammedan boys I’cading in I ho primary stage at the close of the year under 
report an oompavod with 829,97.5, and 1,007,623, respectively, in tho provious 
year. Tlio t uraber of Hindu boys increased liy 21,027 and that of Mohammedan 

boys by 36954 iu the courso of (he year. Of the total Hindu male population 

7.5 per' cent and of tho Mohammedan male population 7.3 per cent were uudur 
instruction in the primary stage. 

Skcoxdaev Education 

The total ouraher both of soliools and pupils showed an increase ^ as compared 
with the previous year. There wore 3,194 schools witli 480,966 pupils in 1934-35 as 
comparod with 3,170 soliools witli 463,060 punils in tho provious year. 

Tho total number of arts coDego in tho rrosidoncy remained stationary at 51. 
Of these 44 were tor men and sovon for womon against 45 and six respectivoly in 
provious yoai. Tlio total number of pupils in these institutions iu 1934-35 was 23,746 
against 22,427 iu the previous year. 

Anolo-Indjan Sciioons 

On March 31, 1935, tliere were, as in tlio jirevious year, 63 in.stitutioiis in Bengal 
for (lie uduoatioii of Auglo-Iudiau and European children. Of tlio 67 institutions, 
61 are for go leral education and (hreo impart .special instruction. Of the 64 insti¬ 
tutions whicii provide gciionil eilucatiou 24 may be clsssiliod as .secondary, 18 higher 
grade, 20 iirimary and one ungraded school. 

Thore were li,853 pupils ou tho rolls of tlioso institutions, of whome 6,505 wore 
boys and 5,348 gills. 

Tho expondituro ou imblic iustniotion for tho year amounted to Hs. 4,32,93,303 
as comparod witli Us. 4,23,16,319 in tlio provious year. 


Education in Bihar & Orissa 1935-36 

Of ihu measures adopted hy tho Sonato tho most important was tho introduction 
of now degrees of Bacliolor'of Driontal Learning and Master of Oriental Learning, 
says tho report on the progress of education in Hiliar and Orissa for tlio year 1935-36. 

Tlio Uniiorsity adopted tlio report of the joint oommittoo appointed by the 
Syndicate and Hio Board of Secondary Education to consider tiie question of tho 
Matriculation exaiuiiiatiou, coiitinu6s_ tho report. This report is being reconsidered 
in connection witli tho recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education 
regarding educational reconstruction. It was decided that this University will con¬ 
tinue to exercise its functions over tho colleges in Orissa already affiiiatod to it until 
the now pro\iuoo is in a positioa to establish a separate University. 
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His Excellency the Chancellor was ploasoil to coufirm tho recommendation of the 
Senate for tho confurment of an honorary dogroo of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal. 

Colleoute EnucATioN 

The roll number in arts and scienco colleges rose from 3,335 to 3,734. Tlio 
general increase is due to the improvement in the financial position of tho province. 
The direct expenditure ro.s 0 from Rs. 12,28,589 to Ha. 13,40,697. 

B)«!Ondaky EnnciTiON 

During the year tho number of high schools for Indian boys increased by 16 and 
the number of middle English schools by 21. while the number of middle vernacular 
schools remained constant. Out of tho '307 liigh schools now in 0 .xistonce, the Board 
of Secondary Education was ablo to give aid only to 117 high schools, including 
eight schools for girls. A now system of olficiency grants to high schools has been 
introduced as an experiment. The Board has boon authorised to make a general 
doduotion of 10 per cent from tho assessed grants to high soliools, and to use tho 
savings thus effected for special grants to deserving schools. 

Two high schools in the Chota Nagpur Division aro now providing light Innohos 
for their pupils at a cost of eight annas a month. As much poor work is duo to 
the low vitalitv of the students, Government hope that the authorities of other high 
schools will follow this example. Goveramont consider that tlie expenditure incurred 
on increasing tho number of high schools could bo bettor utilised in introdneing 
vooationa! training in the existing middle schools. 

PiUMAiiy Eouciiioft 

The otitstanding event of tho year was tho iss\to of a circular by the Primary 
Education Officer with tho approval of Government in which a formal system of 
recognition has been introdiicod. Govornmont are pleased lo Jioto that tlie olfoct of 
the new rales has been to stimulate local effort for tho improvomout of tho existing 
schools. Tho cut in tho grant to loeal hodie.s for primary education has boon restored 
in full and advantage has boon taken to ensiiro that tho ‘gums’ employed in primary 
schools aro properly paid. 

The number of primary soliools foil from 27,187 to 3C,4G0, but that of their 
pupils rose from 935,47 to 047,152 i.o., by 12 per cent. This clearly indicates that 
progress in literacy does not altogether 'depend on an increase in the mimbor of 
upper schools.. 

Edtjcatiox op MuiiAMHnnANs 

There was a slight decrease in the number of Mnhamraedans under instruction, 
which was 157,673 agaist 157,675 in tho previous year. Tlie number of recognised 
primary Urdu schools foil from 3,291 with 92,276 pupils lo 3 10.3 with 90,781 impils. 
The fall in the number of schools is due to tho disappearance of many weak un¬ 
aided institutions. Tlio number of Muhammadan pupils in tho middle stage rose 
from 5,493 to 6.363 and in tho high school stage from 4,039 to 4,524. 

Education of Gibus 

Tho policy of combining small girls’ schools with neighbouring boys’ schools is 
proving a success, Tho number of girls reading in schools and colleges for boys 
rose from 70,197 to 78,046. Co-oduoation is thus gaining ground and the figures in¬ 
dicate a growing realization of tho importance of female education. 

Adobiginals and DErnEssEo Classes 

The number of Christian aboriginals under instruction rose from 34,894 to 35,629 
and that of otiier aboriginals under instruction rose from 44,943 to 45,69,3, exclusive 
of those who embraced Hinduism. The number of cacli inipils was 6.101. Tiio num- 
bor of Hindus (other castes) under instruction rose from 65,328 to 69,487 and the 
number of schools specially meant for these classes rose from 373 with 10,600 pupils 
to 388 with 11,531 pupils, 

Tkust Funds 

During the year a survey was completed of all the trust funds under the super¬ 
vision of the Director of Hublio Instruction. As a result of tho survey many sums 
which wore lioing kept necessarily in curont account have been vested in tho Troasur- 
or of Charitable Endowments, 



The All India Studients’ Conference 

Pt. Nehru’i Inaugural'AddrcM 

The All-Inciia SUidents’ Coiiferenco eomraeuoeil its;session at Lucknow on tho 12th. 
Auguit 1936 under the presidontsliip of Mr. M. A, Jinnali. 

Pandit Jawahiirlal Nehru, in the course of his inaugural address, said 
that he had been accused for always lighting shy of solving the immediate problems 
confronting the co\uitry but unless ovorything was seou with a broader back-ground 
the people would bo apt to lose themselves in trivial things and would not be ablo 
to see anything in its true perspective. 

Ho added tiat ho was always interested in happenings in foreign countries hooauso 
ho thought that India’s problems were but a reflex: of the fight between tho progre¬ 
ssive and reac'.ionary forces witnessed all over tho world. 

Referring to the communal problem Pandit Jawaharlal characterised it as a 
“nuisance’’ and observed that such problems wore generally made to crop up in 
subject countries by tho rulers. 

Concluding Pandit Jawaharlal exhorted tho students to make themselves worthy 
to koop the torch of struggle for freedom alight and ready to be handed down by 
tho present generation. 

The Wellcome Addrett ‘ 

Welcoming the delegates to tho Conference, Mr. Prem Narayan Bhargava, Convenor 
and Chairman said :— 

The purpose of this Conference, as it appears to me, is to croato a common cons¬ 
ciousness among tho students of this couutry, create an atmosphere of concord and 
unity between them, focus their attention ^ and concentrate their energy—without, of 
course, neglecting the traditional oxamination—upon oultural contact and intellectual 
co-operation with a view to clarify tho path which loads to tho achievements of 
general progress. And this Oonfuronco of ours will prove an undoubted success if it 
IS able to generate in the student community a robust desire to harmonise the acado- 
inic activities with the improvement of social order. 

So much has been said and written by such eminent authorities about the need 
of radical reform in tho sy.stom of eduoation that I shall not dwell on this matter 
at any length. AVliilo tho foremost duty of a uuiversity is to make tho students 
self-respecting and self-reliant, tliay are really foremost to-day to repress and suppress 
when .students exercise their rights or agitato for tlieir demands. Oases of Bombay, 
Rangoon, Pun jab and Lucknow Universities unmistakably bear out this statement. 

The students first of all must have liberty of S[)eeoh and of association. You 
must liavo re.ul reports of serious debates iu Cambridge and Oxford whore resolu¬ 
tions wero passed to tlie effect that wo “shall not figlit for our King or Country” or 
“India should ho given oompleto indepondonoo” or tliat “wo shall have none hut tho 
rod flag” or that “monarchy should bo abolished throughout tho world”. You are all 
students commg from tho various univorsitics and I need not waste your time by 
comparing eonditious iu onr universities. 

Polities is taboo in our cduoatiouul iuslitutioiis. While any deep political colour¬ 
ing need not be an inevitable characteristic of our movement, I for one cannot under¬ 
stand how in the rapidly changing conditions of our country we can keep altogether 
away from it unless, of course, the solo purpose of our educational institutions is 
merely to produce ‘Chorus boys’ of British Imperialism. 

Fellow delegates, you will have to tackle in this Conference many specific prob¬ 
lems, such as tne prohibitive cost of eduoation, irrational punishments, neglect of 
health, denial of sex,-eduoalion, suppression of speech, unemployment of illiteracy and 
I shall, therefore, not go into them at this stage. 

1 would not only appeal to you to east awav the garb of snobbery and foppishness 
hut recognise the grim tragedy towards which _ we all are daily drifting beoause of 
au unimaginative and unreal system cf education, and strive your utmost for tho 
realisation of an cqualitarian society gnarantooing eeonomie well-being and adequate 
liberty to all. 

It is true that our age has subjected the forces of nature and compelled them 
to serve it as no previous age has done. But tho forces, which lie in man, which 
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create pei'soiiality and tlio will to followsliip liavo boeii nogloctod as in no previous 
age. We are the playthings of every new discovery whudi may in a moment bring 
a fortune to a single man and take the bread of life from tliousands, 

1 would be failing in my duty if I did not avail of this opportunity to ask you 
to send fraternal greetings on helialf of this Conference and the student community 
of India, to tho World Youth Congress and the bold front it is presenting on behalf 
of tho students of the world against war. Nothing can bo more important to tho 
youth of the_ world than the cause of peace. Our generation must leave a warless 
world .as heritage to the 2lst eontury. Our country is in a sense not ours for it is 
[ under tliol,regimo of foreign imperialism but we assure tho youtli of the world that wo 
shall never be a party in helping any war whatsoever. 

Before I close I would once again impre.ss on you, fellow delegates, the need for 
conoertod and substantial work. ’‘Ridieuloua boldness, aimless bravado will not jiay.” 

Preiidental Addrett 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. M. A. Jinnah deplored tho 
lack of a <iommon platfornr in. tho country where tho best minds of all 
communities could meet and devise ways and means to solve the various 
and patently unaoluble problems which were crying for soUitiou at this critical 
juncture in tho country. lie was at one with Mr. Nelnu that students should not 
indulge in aggressive politics and find themselves in the vortex of tho political 
whirlpool, but as leaders of to-morrow, they must keep abrest of world problems, 
Further, he warned people against preaching an idealism which was already torn 
by difforenoes and projudioes. Ho e.vhorted students not to bo led away by emotion 
but probe deep into problems and face realities. 

Mr. Jinnah added that the country was plusaling and throbbing with now life and 
asserted that at no distant date, India was bound to gain her olijectivo, notwithstand¬ 
ing tho present differences among the various communities. 

Concluding, Mi'. Jinnah observed that ho would not mind a revolution, evon blood- 
slied, if it brought solf-govorninout witiiiu 34 hours. Ho oxliorted students to culti¬ 
vate toleration and fellow-fooling and tboroby to ininimi-Su rcgrutluLlu dill'erencos and 
pavo tho way tor tho ultimate goal of indepondoiiuo. 


The All India Students’ Federation 


Mr. Sarat Bote’* Preridential Addreti 

The following is tho full text of the speech which Hj. Sarat Chandra Bose deli¬ 
vered as president of the special session of tho All-India Students’ Federation hold at 
Lalioro on tho 22nd. November 1936 ; 

‘My young friends,—Tho honour you have done to Bcng'al by calling upon one of 
her sons to preside over your doliburations is ono whicli Bengal and particularly, tbe 
youth of Bengal will greatly appveeialo. At tlio same timo, 1 cannot help saying that 
it is an honour which ought to be conferred on ono wJio is still within tho poi tals 
of an educational institution, Wo are all students in a sense ; hut [ can hardly 

describe myself as a “bonalido’’ student, oven thougli 1 may have retained to some 
extent tho mental buoyancy of youth. 1 shall, liowevor, endeavour to justify yo>ir 
choice by calling upon “the youth in me” to speak. 

“Might sliall not overawe us 
Hiches shall not seduce us, 

Poverty shall not discourage us” 

That is tho message which the Chinese sage Mencius left to his sufforing country¬ 
men and which has sinoo inspired millions of the Chinese youth in thoir 

moments of disappointment and gloom. Might seeks to overawe us in this land of 
ours. Riches often tempt us. Poverty liaunts us from the cradle. What better 

message can I give to tbe students of India assembled in the laud of the live rivers, 

than the message of Mencius V In olden times mankind were sunctitiod by fn e. In 
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nioiloru (lays nations anil imlividinls am baptisml by snl'fBi'ins. Wliy do they suffer ? 
liecause they aio in seariih of a ob.'aner, nobler and fuller life, 

“This woild of ours is so full of raal-adjnstmont.s that some times tho greatest 
amongst us is aiipallod by tlio stiipondoas task that faces him. Mon die of hunger ; 
and wo say if is duo to ovor-[)n)diitdiou. They .suffer from privation ; and people 
sot liro to their godowns to ailjust supply to UGraand, Thny are suiroundod by lilth 
and squalor ; and atalesinnn and oooiiomists complain of the soaroity of money and 
tho uneasy vdocily of its idioulation. They are steeped in ignorance ; and oducationists 
cry out in despair that light doi's not pomdrato. 

They ask foi- i qiial and impartial justice ; and lawgivers ordain that men wore not 
horn equal. They demand rroodom ; and the po.ssessoi's of power either proclaim tho 
divine origin of kingsliip or in tho name of "‘law and order” (which is “tlieir law” 
and “Ihidr orlcr”) demand "hands olT tlie ark of tlioir covenant.” Is social peace 
at tho more;’ of reckless gamhler.s in state craft, which is cupliemisticully called 
'sta(osraaushi|i'V 

Tho wlioUi world is in a medling pot. Eoropo hs tottering, America is confused 
and conf jiindid. Britain is gasping for lircath. is it a oa.so of tho old order changing 
yielding [ilace to tlio new 'i Do wo uolieo Iho pang's of tho birth of a now civili¬ 
zation y In tho vast auJ r.qiid cliaugos that aro taking place in tho world around 
us India mus' play her part, .tud when I think of India, my lirst tliought goes to 
the youtli of land we live in. In my speech at tho All-Bengal Students’ UouCorenoo 
at Calcutta on the Idth Oct,, last 1 said ; “My failli in Bengal’s notionalism is born 
of my faith in Beigal's youth. Diir siekncisj soeial and political, cannot bo cured 
by sighs and laments ; they can only he cured by tho.so who are young and oouragoons. 
It is for the /oath of a euuutry tu iireach to combat, to act. It is for them to 
discover, to c 'cat and to lead,” 

Yes, it is ;;ou, yotttig men and women, who can discover ; for discoverers must 
bo as tall as DtiHiver wliile old man like myself bout down by tjie cares and anxieties 
which age catries with it, arc .so many Lilliputs. It is you tvho can create, because 
courage to de.'try all that is evil must necessarily precede tho will and Hyo imagination 
to build. It ii you again wlm can lead ; for icadorship requires idoalislw enthusiasm 
and tliat leekloss aliandoii, of which youth alone aro capable. 

In a book which I was recently going tlirough, tho author—a Chinose doctor—has 
stated that uo'. only iias the aneiont civili.saiioii of tJio East boon undergoing rejuve¬ 
nation at the hands of tlie youth, but also tliat ail that there is of Western Civi¬ 
lization in Ch lui iias lioen [lut under critical re-examination. A new ealoulus of 
gain and loss lias heeii inti odneed. Now tests aro being applied in the fields of 
religion, of culture, of pliilosepliy, of iudu.st.ry, of Goverumoni and, in fact, of all 
that in one woiil we oall “civilizafioii’’. The Bolslieviu movement, the “Bed Gold” 
of Moscow is now a farailar red-rag—w;w essentially an eoonomio and political 
movement. AV o aio told by tho same (Miiuesu author that tho Cliiuoso youth 
movement which is breadening fiom precedent to precedent i.s fundamentally oulturaJ. 
1 look to tho ;iniil, of my l.•oUlllry to ovolvo a movement, essentially political and 
economic, but at tlic samo liiiie, soeial and ouUural. Do tlio youth of India suffer 
from weai'iiiesj of the llcsh 'r Do tliey atso siilVor from litllenoss of spirit V It is 
for you to aiisw'er. 

Much have wo heard in tliesc days of youth being poisoned by politics and 
politics being desoi rated by youtli. In despair, once a politician told us that “a 
sabjoct nation hail no polities.” lie had liis niiswur when an older statesman said that 
“politics was the hrealli of liis riostriJs.” AVhat then is politics '< Man had once 
been dclined a,', an animal wlio reasons vaiiqiiisbed thoiigii, that is, ho argues still, 
Tliat doliuilion like tlio Moiitagu-tlhelmsford Act, now under orders of liquidation' 
was disappointing, inadeqiinlo and unsatisfactory. 

no then came to bo dolinod as a biped wIio laughs. Tliat definition was laughed 
out. A Greek tlhukor arose and said that man was a political animal. Mon and 
supormon liave not since ohalKmgod it. Wo cannot think of organised life without 
politics, wliicl! iuoliidos the making of law, the administration of social and econo¬ 
mic justices, tho defonoo of liearMi and homes, harnessing of natural rosouroos to social 
uso, tho distribitiuii of tho dividend amongst tho raembors of tho community and 
so on and so fovtii. I'ulitics dings to us oven it wo try to shun it. We are all 
horn “politics.” Tho Press and tho pnhlio uudor misapprelionsion and by usage disori- 
minale belwonn men and men and call somo of them politicians, those that aro elect 
stalesmeu and the (rest of llio spi'cios men. It is a kind of wrongful discrimination 
G4 
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to which we have long been aeoixstemoil aaJ which, as fai' as I could gathoc, has 
not been sought to be provontod by adequate and effective provisions in the now 
Government of India Act ! Indeed wo are all politicians young and old, men 
women, tho temple going Hindu and the mosque loving Mussahnmau, the vapid eom- 
munalist and the fervid nationalist, tho statopreof individualist aud the stateless 
internationalist. 

The young are more political th.an the old because they have greater fervour, 
greater imagination and greater determination. How can politics be banned from 
schools and colleges when it admits of no banishment V In college rooms and 
lecture halls you discuss tho divine right of Kings but evolve tho historical conception 
of the State. You take up Groeu and lling into tho teeth of your stronger rival the 
Green philosophy that will aud not force is tho basis of the State. You learn 
that the King can do no wrong ;and yet you know that some kings were deposed 
and some others cruelly disposed of. You are taught that the Royal veto of 
Parliamentary logislation is as do.ad as i.,>utioa Anne, or, in the language of the 
butcher, as dead as mutton. All this is politics ; but whothor of the right type or 
of the wrong type it is not for me to discuss to-day. 

I have already told you, my young friends, that your movement must bo poli¬ 
tical, economic social aud cultural. 1 need not remind yon that literature plays a 
large part in moulding the minds of civilised men, and to tho extent tho literature 
is banned, proscribed or prohibited, to tliat extent your minds are starved. You 
must have heard of a measure called tho Sea Unstoms Act. That Act has not 
spared a world-figure like Dr. Rabiudra Nath Tagore, not to speak of tho lesser men. 
Many books which are printed, published and circulated in varion* parts of the 
world are prohibited entry into this country and poiliaps tho ground for such pro¬ 
hibition is that coloured men see ‘rod’ in all that is in black print. 

You are also aware that the different local GovernmenLs periodically issue a list 
of books, pamphlets and documents which they have pro.scribed. In law thoy are 
forfeited to His Majesty wlien seized. You must not suppose that thoy add to His 
Majesty’s property or ourich His Majesty’s collection. ^Vbero they go and how 
they are disposed of wo are not in a position to say. Nor are wo permitted to 
examine the grounds upon which literaturo is prohibited imdor tliu Sea Customs 
Aot or prosot'ibed by the orders of tho local Govorumeut. Tho decision lies with 
men who are not responsible to your oountrymeii. 

In my own province a law w.as passed in I9;i2 which has beeu ‘corrected, up to 
to 1934,—and what a word ‘corroutiou’. I would ask A, [’. Herbert to include ‘cor¬ 
rection’ in his examples of the abuse of terms iu his uovv editiou of “What A 
Word’’. Under the law, it you aro found in po.s.session of a prohibited or a proscri¬ 
bed document you may be sontonoed to three year’s imprisonment or lino or both. 
This is not all. There is another section in the Aot which lays down that if you 
are found in possession of literature which in the ojiiniou of a trial Magistrate, is of 
an objectionable nature, you aro liable to a like poualty. fa recent months tliore 
have been a large number of prosecutions iiu lor this Act. What does this Aot doV 
It gives the police power ( whether thoy mean to exercise it or not is different 
matter ) to prosecute you ovou for possession of tho Soug Colostial, tho sacrod 
Koran and tho Holy Bible ; for, cannot certain passages or words used iu those 
holy texts be construed as eucuuragiiig tho commission of offoiico contemplated in 
the Aot V It is diflicult evon for lawyers to roali.so wlioro the rai.schief of tlio Act 
begins and where it ends. The Act is an .attempt at cultural starvation ; aud it is 
for you to devise ways and moans to provont cultural and spiritual starvation of the 
nation. Of the new Government of India Act, wliich I shall describe as the “British 
Chapter of Indian bondage,’’ I need not say rauoli. All tliat need bo said is that, it 
is an imposition iu more than one sense. It is a constitution of pure British-make 
which concedes to you some little freedom in non-essontials but not in essentials. It 
is an Aot which the Congress stands pledged to reject, and in that matter, we require 
the active oo-operation as well as tho moral support of tho yonng men and women 
of tliG country. I do not believe in a constitution, whatever miglit be its merits and 
in this case the merits are iufinitesiraai—which has been imposed on us from outsido 
and has not been framed by the childrou of the soil. The fact that it has been 
imported from outside by itself constitutes a sufficient condemnation of it. 

It is about to be inaugurated in tho provinces with tho promise of a Jiybrid 
structure at what has boon termed tlie Federal Centre. We reject tlie constitution, 
and along with it, wo condemn and rojoot tho communal decision of the British 
Government. You know that wo have at last sni-coodod in evolving a formulae. 
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thanks to thu offort.s of Panilit .lawiiharlal Nuhru and of Bongal Congressmen and 
Nationalists, wliiuli has boon favourably roueivod by Congrossmon and Nationalists all 
over tho oouutry, Thu ohargo can ' no longer be laid at the door of the Congress 
that it has auquiescod in the oommunal doeision which according to all shades of 
[jolitical opinion, is anti-national and nndoraocratio and which strikes at the roots of 
national unity. But as you know, wo, (.'ongressmon, will fight and combat it not because 
it gives a few .seats more to Mus.salmaas and a few seats less to Hindus or Shikhs but 
because it denio.s jirstice to all communities inhabiting this country and is calculated 
to divide and di.srupt tiio Indian nation ami foster the growth of lissiparous tenden¬ 
cies and .separati.st montality. Wo must end it and substitute in its place a scheme 
based upon an agreed formula among tho communities concerned. 

In tills Our fight against the now constitution, and the communal decision which 
I regard as iti foimdatiou-.stouo, wo call you young men and women to our aid. Wo 
call you to our aid because wo feel th.at it is tlie youth who are non-communal in 
their outlook, who Jiave no personal interests to .serve, no schemes of exploitation 
to promote an 1 uo private ambitions to satisfy, who can meet together in a spirit 
of dotaohmoni and bring to hear upon tho .solution of this difficult and delicate 
problem, an o n look untaiuted by personal or communal prejudices. 

My young fiiL'iids, you would uo doulit like to liaar of your brothers and sisters 
kept in iiidefiiiite detention without any apparent charge and without any trial. I 
myself was one of the victims for about three years and a half of an ancient law 
originally designed for the reclamation of tho ancient houses in Indian India. What 
shall I tell you about tbose still in dotontion Tliey constitute the flower of Bengal’s 
youth, men and women strong in mind aud bold in siiirit and pledged, as we believe, 
to the creed of uou-violonce in this perverse world where in the last analysis appeal 
is made to force latlier than to reason. Their careers are ruined ; and Oovernmont 
talk of “reoovery” by industrial schemes, agricultural planning and so on. A batch 
of 57 detenus (out of more than 2,000 in detention) has been released under this 
recovery plan. But tho Ganges is not ou fire. Where is the changer' Where is 
even the whisper of an armed revolt or of a terroristic plot ? 

There is and o.tu be no iioaco in Bengal homes or in Indian homes until they are 
released. How can there be peace to a mother who has nothing but a helpless fear 
for her beloved sou conlined in a distant detention camp or a prison cell? How can 
there be peace for a newly wedded wife from whose side her loving partner has 
been snatched away ? It is no use crying “Peace, Peace’’ when there can be no peace. 

What are the crimes of which tliese men and women are guilty ? The public do 
not know. Tho victims themselves are in tho dark ; no light is vouchsafed to them. 
It is all a “stiCi'Ot” mystery. Harold Larwood, who has arrived to teach you cricket, 
would perha)is o.Noiierato himself of all the charges against him aud cite when he 
returns liome, detention witliout trial as being that art of bowling in which tho 
bowler hits llio batesman latlior tlian llio bat or the wiuket. Sir Stanley Jackson, 
once a Governor and always a crickolor, frankly admitted it was a heavy roller used 
to set the pitch lo order under sunshine, A ho.avy roller indeed it is,; but there is 
no suu.shine. The wicket docs not yield to tho heavy pressure of a roller. 

In a statiiraont laid ou the lalile iii tho Bengal Council, the Homo Member said 
the other day that there had so far been live oases of suicide by dotenuos. Tho 
details are not available. Light is dotriinoiital to public interost in an age of darkness. 
A letter rehasod from the Ileoli Detention Camp is, however, revealing. Tho young 
and uufortuiiato boy hanged himself as a result of acute mental depression. In 
another ease the letters reportod to have been left behind by a dotunue before his 
deatii have been withheld irom his paronfs. 

Suicide is not a |)lea.sing )>astimu nor a delightful art; living animals prize life 
above everything else. Have tho authorities ever pondered over tho terrible conse¬ 
quences on the mind of indelinito restraint of porsoual freedom, A murderor not 
condemned to death knows when ho will be “rostorod” to his home and things that 
are homely. A young man or woman detained under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act or Kegilation III for offencc,s neither known nor determined oau only repeat 
Prometheus-like “no cliange, no pause, no hope. Yet I endure.” 

No wonder that bravo raeu driven a.s they are to desporato folly out of a sense 
of iusiilfera.ile helplessness .sometimes go the length of defying the law and the 
law-giver by sookiiig to release tlic unbending spirit from the flesh in bondage. 
It is an in( vitable p.syohological malady aud wo of flesh and blood feel helpless and 
cry out in sorrow and in agony. 
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ily young friends, there are many other problems I would like to discuss with 
yon : but^ unfortunatoly, within the short Bpnoo of timo allotted to mo, it is not 
possible for mo to do so. I would, however, draw your attention to what is going 
on in the world around us, and partioularly, to tlio coming proletariau rovoliitiou. 

The word “Revolution” does not_ and cannot frighten mo ; nor should it frighten 

you. What is coming was predicted about four decades ago by the late Swami 
Vivokananda with rare prophetic intuition. In the year 1896 ho said to a disciplo 

of his. Bister Cliristine of America ; “Europe is on the edge of a volcano. If the 

fire “is not extinguished by a flood of spirituality, it will orrupt.” Ho thou ()ro- 
ceeded ; “Tho next upheaval that is to usher in aaother ora will come from Russia 
or from China. I cannot see clearly which, but it will bo either the one or the 
other. The world is in the third epoch under tho domination of Vaishya ( tho 
merchant, the third estate ). Tho fourth epoch will bo under that of Sudra ( the 
proletariat ).” Can you, my young friends, think of any other striking iii.stauco of 
prophotio intuition which can compare with this V 

Tho world is moving and moving with groat speed. Social and economic revolu¬ 
tion has airnost come upon us. Taking world conditions as they are to-day, social 
and econoraio readjustment—call it revolution if you will deem to bo necessary, 
almost inevitable. But I desire to warn you, my youug fricuds, that wlioii it comes 
it will demand and exact terrible sacrifices from you. Social and economic revolu¬ 
tion in Russia has boon olfectod in sorrow and iu blood. Let mo hope and pray that 

here^ in India, it will be olTcctod in joy and in peace. 

That loads me to tho question as to your duties and rosponsibilitios towards 
the workers and peasants of your country. It is your duty to .see tliat tho acti¬ 
vities of tho intcllootuals are linked up with those oF the proletarian workers. In 
tho words of Mousiour Roraaiu Rollaml, I would say to you, “Tho intellectuals 
ought to light up the road that tho proletarian workers have to huild.” 

That loads me to the question as to what altitude tlio youth of tho country 

should take with regard to future “Imperialist wars.” It is liardly necessary to 

afilrm beoanso it is established already that imperialist war is a necessary conse- 
quenoe—one may go further and say a condition of the capitalist system which 
still is no doubt breaking down, but it will not break <lowu comtilctoly without 
a final conflict between the capitalists on the one iiand, the workers and peasants 
on the other. It is your duty to stand by and with the masses in the conllict that is 
to oomo;_foj', it is they who constitute tlio (leople and llicy must live and live at any 
co.st. This question has been agitating the minds of the students of the old English 
universities such as Oxford ami Cambridgo. 1 remember reading during my deten¬ 
tion the report of a debate of the (ixforit University i’nion, w’liicli resulted ill tho 
passing of a resolution that tho Youth thoro would refuse to take part in wars 
in future—a resolution which croatod coiisideruhlo amount of oousioi'nation at tho 
timo. Your duty is clear. Y'ou have to stand by tho many and not by tlic iutor- 
osted few, tho capitalists. 

Young mou and women, I call upon you to tako tiio vow in your minds “I will 
not rest. 1 will not rest until tho freeduni of ray country has hcou achiovod. I 
will not rest until iiuomploymont ami poverty liaVo become thiiig.s of tho [last. 1 will 
not rest uutil tho masses—the peasants and workers—have come to their own.” 


The All Bengal Students’ Conference 

Mr. Sarat Bose'* Presidential Address 

The following is the full te.xt of the speech delivered by Sj. Sarat Chandra Boso 
presiding over the All Bengal Students’ Oonfereneo held at Oaloutta on tlio 12th. 
October 1936 :— 

Comrades, the problems which confront us to-day and demand solution at our 
hands are so many and so varied in tlioir character that it would he idle to attempt to 
deal with them iu the course of a short address, I shall not thoroforo deal with tho 
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fjoruimiat problems of poverty, pestilence and ignorance-problems which can only 
he solved when wo have a national govornmont of our own. I shall have to pick 
and chuos). 1 propose to oon'ino raysolt to some of the urgent problems of tlio 
day—problems no doubt of an all India oliaraotor but also in a manner peculiar to 
our I’rovi’ioo which siiom to bafUo attempts to .solve thorn. 

Tho oorybautic .attempts of the departments of an alien Govornraent fail to solve 
them because they lack sympathy. But t do not despair. 1 havo faith in Bengal’s 
iiationalisni which lias successfully weathered many a passing squall. Indeed, 
as I look upon fliis gallieriug of our young raou and women—the custodians of 
Bengal’s nationalism and tho inheritors of groat traditions—I feel that the future is 
already lit up with tho radiauoo of a beautiful dawn, Tbirty years back—when our 
prodecossors in public service engaged thoraselvas in a struggle to unsottlo the settled 
fact of Partition of our Provinco—Lala Lajpat Rai congratulated tliem on their work 
and “on tho splendid opportunity which an all-wiso Providence, in His dispensation, 
has offered tho Bengalees by heralding tho dawn of a now political era for this 
country.” Thirty years havo rolled by—evoutfiil years of toil and suffering and, lot 
rao add, aiihiovoraont also ; for, tho sufferings of onv young men and young women— 
biave soldiers in the fight for froedom,—cannot go in vain. Though the forces of 
roaotion and repression havo gathered strength, I know how feeblo is physical, oom- 
pared with moral power and how (le.shy .arms and tho instruments of war are but 
a fragile tenure, and “soon to nothing bronglit” when opposed to tho will of an on- 
lightened ponpf). Willi tliat robust optimism which is born of suffering and is 
uurtui'ud by faith in tlio moral governaiico of things we cannot but foci that 

“—While tho tried wavos vainly hroakiug 
Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creok and inlets making. 

Comes silent, flooding in tho main.” 

My faith in Bengal's uationalisra is born of my faith in Bengal’s youth. Our 
sioktuissos, social and political, cannot be cured by sighs and laments ; they can only 
bo cured by these who are young and oouragoous. As a great Chinaman, Chon Tu 
Sen, Doan of tho National University of Peking said in “My Solemn Appeal to 
Youth” “We must have youth if wo are to survive, wo must have youth if wo 
are to got rid of corruption, lloreiu lies tho only hope for our society.!’ It is for 
the youth of a country to proacli, to combat, to act. It is for them to discover, to 
create and to load. 

With sc many of our youngmon and women deprived of their liberty without 
oven tlio formality of a trial, how can wo possibly forget tliat tho roprossivo 
Jaws are tliero ! ft lias been my privilugo to know some of them and for obvious 
reasons I speak with roserve. 1 know that many of them liavo taken tlioir unmerit¬ 
ed dotoiitioii ill tliat sjiirit wliicli found e.'cpro.ssion in tho momorablo uttoranoo of 
Lokaraauya Balagangadliar Tilak — 

“Thoro arc liigher Powers that rulo tlio dostiny of things, and it may bo the will 
of Providence that tho cause wliich I represent may prosper more by my suffering 
than by ray remaining free,” Tlioir sufferings have been beyond expression ; but lot 
us hope that they havo been to tliem thoir mitiation in the worship of freedom. These 
repressive jaw-s—“lawless laws” in tho language of tho late Dr. Rash Behary Ghose— 
aru only romini.icunt of our present political condition, ^Y6 cannot possibly aequiesoo 
in tliem : for we believe with Prof. Harold .1. Laski that “executive justice, in fact, is 
.simjily an euphemism for tho denial of justice” and that “tho secret of liberty is 
always ill the end, the courage to resist.” Wo have to resist them and to go on 
resisting tliim uutil wo havo sucocodod in ro-ostablishing in tho government of our 
country the “elementary principle of iioual psychology that you cannot make a crime of 
conduct which jiooplc do not 'a priori' regard as criminal.” (to quote Prof. Laski again.) 

We in Bengal cannot overlook—far lo.ss ignore—tho mischievous effect of tho 
Communal decision of British Imperialists which Is caloulatod to divide the nation 
vertically as well as horizontally. That British politicians wero and are fully awaro of 
tho harmful oousequouces of communal electorates is apparent from tho following 
remarks made in the Report of tho Indian Constitutional Reforms (1918). 

“Division by oreads and classes moans tho oroation of political camps organised 
against each other, and teaches raon to think as partisans and not as citizens ; and it 
is dilficult to see how the change from this system to national representation is ever 
to occur.” 

The signatories to tho Report oponly ackaowledgod that if those divisions wero 
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perpetuated the British Governmeat would “find it diffiuult to meet the charge o£ 
being hypooritiorf or short-sighted.” When with full oonsoiousnoss of the result of 
such action a British politician with the help of his colleagues deliberately perpetuates 
such divisions one can only say that British Imperialists consider the charge of 
hypocrisy as dust in the balance in which they weigh their own imperialistic interests. 

I feel happy khat the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress has 
given up the attitude of non-acceptance and non-rejection” of the Communal decision 
and has decided to reject it altogether. We in Bengal have felt and still feel that 
agitation for the roiootion of the new constitution must necessarily comprise with¬ 
in it agitation for the rejection of tho Communal decision. We fail to understand 
how agitation against the new constitution and non-agitation against the .communal 
decision ( which is undoubtedly tho most mischievous part of the former ) can 
logically or consistently go together. This opprobrious attempt to drive a spoke in 
the wheel of Indian nationalism must be defeated at all cost, if we are to 
succeed in our fight for freedom. My views regarding tho imperative necessity of 
carrying on a country-wide agitation against the communal decision (no doubt as a 
part of our agitation aginst tho new constitution) have not undergone any change 
whatsoever; and I take tho responsibility of appealing to tho youth of Bengal to 
come in their thousands and tens of thousands and help us in ridding our country 
of this new menace to nationalism, democracy and freedom. 

It pains me, and I am sure it pains you all, to find a section of Bengal’s majority 
community giving its support to the Communal decision, possibly m the hope of 
getting a few crumbs from the legislative table. I had hoped that having travelled 

through the valleys of disillusionment and disappointment we would moot 

at least by the unifying waters of a common suffering. But though I feel dis¬ 
appointed, I do not feel dispirited. I still cling to tho belief that those who are not 

with us to-day will soon come back to ns. Here, my comrades, my anchor holds. 

Bengal which has preached tiio gospel of nationalism in India and suffered for it, 
cannot for a moment aoquisesco in a decision, which is anti-national and anti-derao- 
cratio and which is calculated to strike us down in our fight for freedom and to 
extend the life of Imperialistic domination. To acquiesce in it would amount to 
acquiescing in Imperialistic domination. As .iohn Stuart Mill said several decades 
ago “one people may keep auothor for its own use, a place to make money in human 
cattle farm for the proShs of its own inhabitants,” but “such a thing as government 
of one poo))le by another does not and cannot exist.” Will you be instrumental in 
perpetuating something which lias no legal or moral right to exist ? I can read your 
answer in your faces and in your cheers. 

Our agitation against this communal decision cannot but be successful. Already wo 
have the assurance of the Punjab and Maharashtra to stand by us, and I am sure, as was 
the case with tho Anti-Partition Agitation—the raovomeiit started in Bengal would 
move on from town to town and from province to province assuming at last an all- 
India character and gathering a force which no one would dare resist. I appeal to 
you, young men of Bengal, to come forward and take your legitimate and 
proud place in our march against this latest manifestation of British Imperialism. 

Tho que.stioti of unemployment looms large on our horizon. 1 cannot but point 
out tho indifferenoo with which this serious pioblom has so long boeii regarded by 
the Government. The tosciii of alarm was sounded by Sir Valentine Chirol more 
than twonty-fivo years back when ho wrote : 

“Whilst the skilled artisan, and oven the unskilled labourer, can often oommaud 
from 12 annas to one rupee a day, the youth who had sweated himself and his 
family through the whole course of higher education frequently looks in vain for 
employment at Bs. 30 or even Hs. 20 a mouth. A Hindu gentleman who i.s one of 
the highest authorities on education told me that in Bengal where the evil has 
reached tho most serious dimensions, he estimated the number of those unemployed 
at over 40,000.” 

How tho number has swelled during the last twenty-fivo years we can easily 
imagine. But still the Government of India decline to ascertain the number of the 
unemployed. Are the Government unaware of the diuigers of the situation created 
by unemployment V Most decidedly not. Speaking at Chittagong in 1932, Sir John 
Anderson—tho sands of whose otTicial life as Governor of Bengal are fast running out, 
said : “Year after year our young men are growing up,—aye, and our girls too—to find 
no outlet for Uiieir energies.” 

Nor is educated unemployment the only unemployment which has already assumed 
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alarmiag proportions. Unomploymoiit i.s just as acute among the educated, as subs¬ 
tantial in rural areas as in. nrhau. 

But wliat bus the Government done up till now to solve this problem ? 

We are all aware of the attempts that have been and are being made in other 

countries—and they are self-governing—to soivu it. A.s the presidium of the Stato 
Blanning Commission, sixteen men m Moscow were appointed to lay down the 

industrial future of 14 crores and 60 lakhs people and one-sixth of land area of 

the world. That was Russia’s oxporhnent to solve the problem—an experiment 
immense, no''el and courageou.s. America embarked upon a colossal 
lirospority plan in 1931 with public works costing i05 thousand million 
dollars to give ofCeot to schomos to cultivate five million acres of new la,ud 
every yoar for littoou years, to enlarge the State forests and pai'ks, to 
proraoto the mineral resources etc. with a view to give work to every able-bodied 
man. The same year France launched its Five-Year Plan for public works with a 
sanction for £Ti croros to liud work for 2 lakhs of men in the first year and for 
4 l.aklis later. The bold measures adopted by Frauce for nneraployraout relief would 
bu app.areut from the decision of tbo French Cabinet in 1934 to cut down foreign 
labour beoausQ 1 lakhs ami 50 thousand Frenoh people were out of work while 8 
■ Imndrod foreigners wore in employment. I have not the time to take you through 
ths attempts made by other countries to relieve unemployment. But I cannot omit 
roference to what Eogiand herself has done in perfonnanoo of her national duty and 
ohlig.ation. Only last year Mr. Lived Ooorge gave .some astounding figures. He saiil that 
sinco the Woiiil NVar the British (Jovoinmont had spout over a lakh croros of pounds 
on the unemployed. Here the Ooveraraont have done practically nothing tor the 
unomployed. You must have seen in the papers how the output of the factories to 
be established by the 58 detenus recently released has been sold and paid in advance. 
This must servo as an oyo-opener to the possibilities which the Government of 
Bengal liad not utilised all these years through neglect ov indifference. The suffer¬ 
ings of the unemployed—oduoatod and nnoducated—have been simply appalling. The 
unemployed has boon living a life of chronic starvation, without change, without 
pause, without hope. 

“Tlie emptiness of ages in his face. And on his back the burden of the world.” 

This brings me to the main question before ns—the question of achieving national 
independonco, T.t was Mazaini who said with prophotie inspiration and precision— 
“Do not be led away by tlie idea of improving material conditions without first 
solving the National question. You cannot do it.” 

The new' constitution wnich is being ushered in is inconsistent with national 
iiidupondence and the principles of democracy. It gives little or no power to the 
people of India. Tbo Indian National Uougross has rejected it; and in order to 
demonstrate youf coiiQdenoo in your great national institution it is your duty to sue 
that only those who conform to lUo Gongross policy and programme are returned to 
tbo new legislatures. 

We aru eutoriug into a phase in our strugglo for political emancipation. Tbo 
Congress movement with its creed of nou-violenco has been going on for years now 
and it has broug’it about a iveloomo ohango iu our ideas and methods. It is for you, 
young men of Bengal, to liolp it on to success. You know w'hat equipments are 
rcunired for it. Froparo yourselves for the slruggio. Cultivate those moral, montal 
urn] .spiritual qualitio.s which non-violent .soldiors need for encountering the Iraporia- 
listio argnmouts of batons, bullets and bayonets. The memories of the past, the 
needs of the pre.iout and the hopes for tho future will iuvigorato you. Prove your- 
■sclves worthy of tho cause. Acquit yoursolves like mun. 


The Bombay Students’ Conference 

Presiding ovor the Bombay .Students’ Conforouco.hold at Bombay on tho 9th. August 
1936 under tho auspices of the Bombay Students’ Brotherhood, I)r. Sumant B. 
Mehta appealed to all those assembled there to strive to their utmost for the realisa¬ 
tion of an oqualitai'ian society guaranteeing economic well-being and adequate liberty 
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to all, which aloae onsavo the doTolopmeiit of a race of piopccly oulhiroJ aoJ social 
creative citiaens which was the trae aim of all education. 

Trying to find out the true gonesig or iawardnos.s of this Conference and tho 
Students’ movement, Dr. Mehta said that some superficial people might believe that 
it arose as a' protest against the cutting result of tho la.st matriculation oxaihiuation 
wherein 17,000 out of 24,000 students’ "got ploughed.” Tho movement was to his 
mind, an attempt to adjust the relatioD.s that existed between tlie youthful student 
and his social environment. The idealism of students and tlio conditions of tlioir 
environments were not fixed quantities and they got modified from time to time 
according to the changed conditions. 

In 1929 Youth Leagues ■were started in largo numbers, leagues witii perhaps 
varying tinge of political ardour, most of them standing up for complete indepen¬ 
dence or Puma Swaraj of India. Political colouring uued not he an iuevitahlo 
charactul'istio of the Student raovoment, althougli in tho rapidly changing atmosphoru 
of the country one could not see liow one could koop altogetlier away from it. Indi¬ 
viduals might have thoir own predictions in tliis mattof but tliat need not guido tlio 
students’ movement. 

Tho “Socialistic trend” said Dr. Mohta, “of tho !a.st two years vvas only a phase of 
the new outlook. The students’ movement as such need not be married to socialism 
although how it can be avoided, if at all, is another matter. It is possible that tho 
imperialists as well as tho anti-Imperiallsts will try to woo the student world, and 
in the Swayamwar you may exercise your right of selection unless you elect to 
flirt with both parties.” 

“Now it is time to act. As tho future citizens of this first city in India it is 
your duty and privilege to lead tho way in so organizing the students’ raovoment 
th.at every part of tho presidency may have its oontre or headquarters witli a docent 
.sot of rooms and possibly some arrangements for indoor and outdoor games. It 
should bo possible on some occasions for tho students of all classes, buys and girls, 
without distinction of class or creed, to meet for social purposes or for snorts or to 
dream ol creating a now social order and plan methods of realising them.”^ 

The speaker tlien referred to the rooent “raatric-slanghtor” and the constitution 
of tho Bombay donate” which is very antiquated, the political satrap of tho province 
being its dictator.” 

“Might it not be that many students prefer a purposeless, irresponsible oxistonoe 7 
In their own homos is it not possible for them to re.sist early marriage, or to insist 
on getting their sisters educated or to support intor-ca.ste marriages, in short to figlit 
against all the conventional beliefs based on social inequalities, on dill'urences of cnsto, 
creed or prejudices and superstitions V If one tliou.sand students of your calibre wore 
prepared to raise the standard of social revolt, if they abolish in practice all social 
inequalities and injustices, if Hindus, Muslims and Mahars lived in perfect comrade¬ 
ship without any prejudices, you would change the f.ace of this province.” 

Dr. Mehta deplored that classical education witli an emphasis on literary training 
witl) perverted history and anti-national outlook quite in kecjiing witli obsolete con-, 
ventions or antiquated traditions still flourished in tho Univorsities. Tho foremost duly 
of a University was tliat of dovolopiiig tho oharactor of students and of making them 
self-respecting and self-reliant citizens; but when attempts were made to do so by 
teaching them to exorcise their rights and agitate for their demands those attempts 
were repressed and suppressed. The present system of examination was devised with 
a view to And out how much a student did not know and that was why a great 
many students failed to pass the examinations. It was imperative that this sy.slora 
should bo immediately replaced by another which will give a roasonable guarantoo of' 
a certain minimum standard of testing the efficiency and the attainment of tho exa¬ 
minees. The University needed to bo reformed and reorganized in a manner tliat 
would establish it on a more popular basis. 

A new University Act should be passed which would include all those reforms 
which would also widen the objects of the University .so as to include direct coucorn 
about the life of the students after they had loft the University. It education was 
to como within the reach of tho raaiority, especially those staying in the villages, 
its-cost must be considerably reduced while primary education should ho made free 
and compulsoiy. 




